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PREFACE 


TV  i;  ha?e  lives  of  the  PoeU  and  the  Paioters ;  lives  of  Heroes, 
Philosophentand  Stateamen;  lives  of  Chief-Justices  and  Chancellors. 

There  ia  a  claas  of  men  wboee  patrooage  of  art  has  been  princely 
in  it»  mtmi&eQGe,  as  their  wealth  has  equalled  that  of  princes^  whose 
interests  have  heoome  a  chief  concern  of  statesmen,  and  have  involved 
Ute  issues  of  peace  and  war ;  whose  affiuis  aSbrd  a  leading  sutject  of 
the  legiftlation  of  States,  and  fill  the  largest  space  in  the  volumes  of 
mcHlcrii  jurists.  This  class  has  produced  men  who  have  combined  a 
va-<=T  coiiiprehonsiveiioss  with  a  moat  minute  grasp  of  detiiils,  and 
whoe*e  force  of  miud  and  will  iu  other  pitiintions  would  have  com- 
manded armies  and  ruled  states :  they  are  men,  whose  plans  and 
combinations  take  in  every  continent,  and  the  islands  and  the  waten 
cf  eveiy  sea ;  whose  pursuits^  though  peaceful,  occupy  people  enough 
to  fill  armies  and  man  navies ;  who  have  placed  science  and  inven- 
tion under  contribntion,  and  made  use  of  thdr  most  ingenious  instru- 
ments and  marvelous  discoveries  in  aid  of  their  enterprises ;  who  are 
covering  continents  with  railroads  and  oceans  with  steamships  ;  who 
can  boast  the  niagnific-once  of  the  Medici,  and  tlic  philantliroj)y  of 
Gresliam  aD<l  of  Amob  Lawieuco ;  and  whose  zcal  for  science  and  zeal 
for  philanthropy  have  penetrated  to  the  highest  latitude  of  the  Arctic 
seas,  ever  reached  by  civilized  man,  iu  the  ships  of  Grinnell. 

Yet  no  one  has  hitherto  written  the  Lives  of  the  Merchants.  There 
are  a  few  biographies  of  individuals,  such  as  the  life  of  Gresham ;  but 
there  is  no  collection  of  such  lives  which,  to  the  merchant  and  the 
merchant's  clerk,  would  convey  lessons  and  present  appropriate  ex- 
amples for  the  conduct  of  his  business  life,  and  be  to  him  tiie  Flu* 
tarch's  Lives'*  of  Trade  ;  while  for  the  historical  student  the  lives  of 
the  Merchants  of  the  world,  and  the  liistory  of  the  enterprises  of 
trade,  if  thoroughly  inveetigated,  would  throw  much  light  upon  tlie 
psges  (tf  history. 
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PREFACE. 


Modem  soholats  have  seen  the  importaat  bearing  of  the  history  of 
commerce  upoo  the  hiatoiy  of  the  world ;  hare  seen,  rather — as  who^ 
in  this  most  commercial  of  all  eras^  can  (ail  to  see! — ^how  large  a  chapter 
it  forms  in  the  history  of  the  world,  although  crowded  out  of  the  space 

it  ouglit  to  fill  by  the  wars  and  crimes  which  destroy  what  it  creates. 
Iluiue  was  amon^  tlic;  tii^l  to  call  ntU'iition  to  this  branch  of  histori- 
cal intjuiry,  aixl  Ili-ercii  li;us  investigated  with  much  learninij  tlio  (■"m- 
mt'ive  of  the  aiicit'tits.  If  we  were  in  posi^'ssion  of  lives  of  lln*  Lnont 
merchants  of  anti'|iiiiy,  what  hght  would  they  not  throw  upon  the 
origin  of  States,  the  foundation  of  cities^  and  inventions  and  discov- 
eries, of  which  we  now  do  not  even  know  the  dates  ! 

Trade  planted  Tyre,  Carthage,  Maiaeillee,  London,  and  all  the  Ionic 
colonies  of  Qreece.  Plato  was  for  a  while  a  merchant ;  Herodotus, 
they  say,  was  a  merchant  Thbde  was  honorable  at  Athens,  as  among 
all  nations  of  original  and  vigorous  thouglit ;  when  we  find  discredit 
attached  to  it,  it  is  among  iiatioiib  of  a  secondary  and  less  original 
civilization,  like  the  llomans. 

But  if  commerce  tV-inis  so  largo  a  chaiUer  in  the  histor}"  of  lUe 
world,  what  would  the  history  of  America  be  if  commerce  and  men 
of  commoroe  were  left  out!  Trade  discovered  America  in  the  ves- 
sels of  adventurers,  seeking  new  channels  to  the  old  marts  of  India ; 
trade  planted  the  American  colonies,  and  made  them  fiourish,  even 
in  New  England,  say  what  we  please  about  Plymouth  Rock ;  our 
colonial  growth  was  the  growth  of  trade — ^revolution  and  indepen* 
dence  were  the  results  of  measures  of  trade  and  commercial  legifla- 
tion,  altliough  they  undoubtedly  involved  tlio  fii«»t  principles  of  fieo 
goveriiiuent ;  the  history  of  the  count ly,  it.s  jKjliiics  and  piili<-v,  }iri.=? 
ever  si  mo  turned  chiefly  upon  questions  of  tnuie  and  ot  tiuanco, 
sailors*  rights,  protection,  banks,  and  cotton. 

Agriculture  is  doubtless  the  leading  pursuit  of  the  American,  as  of 
every  other  people,  being  the  occupation  of  the  great  mass  of  the 
population ;  but  it  is  not  agriculture,  it  is  commerce^  that  has  multi« 
plied  idth  such  marvelous  rapidity  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  United 
States^  and  made  them  grow  with  such  marvelous  growth — ^which 
has  built  Chicago  in  twenty  years  aud  San  Francisco  in  five.  It  is 
trade  that  h  converting  the  whole  continent  into  a  cultivat^vl  field, 
and  binding  its  ends  together  with  the  iron  bands  of  the  railroad. 
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If  oomnioroe  b6  thus  pre^nuneiitly  ihB  charaotensdo  of  tho  oom- 
tryr  and  of  the  ago,  it  is  fit  that  the  lirw  of  the  Merohnto  should  be 
written  and  need. 

Were  it  not  for  the  picturesque  eloquence  of  Bnrke,  the  enterpriee 
of  the  American  merchauLs  of  the  colonial  tiroes  would  in  danger 
of  bt'ing  lost  sight  of  in  the  drizzling  brilliance  of  our  commercial 
career  since  the  Revolution.  It  is  perhaj^  no  exaggeration  to  r^ay, 
that  the  growth  of  Aihericau  tcade  during  the  colonial  perkxl  ivaa 
relatively  aa  grant  aa  it  has  been  since ;  and  there  are  names  in  the 
hst  of  the  merohants  of  those  times  which  should  find  a  plaoe  and 
wonkt  adoiD  the  pages  of  American  Mereantile  Biography,  They 
wenb  no  oomnion  men  who  laid  those  foundations  upon  which  the 
trade  of  America  has  been  bnOt;  men  of  enteiprise^  men  of  intelleeti 
men  of  rebgion. 

In  Lhi^s,  the  first  volume  of  a  series  of  tLe  Lives  of  American  Mer- 
tluints,  I  propose  to  begin  with  what  may  be  calloj  the  First  Feriotl 
of  our  Commercial  History  as  a  nation,  giving  the  lives  of  deceased 
merchantfi  only.  During  this  period,  although  but  the  life  of  one 
man  in  duration,  the  seed  sown  by  the  merchants  of  the  colonial 
time  has  attained  the  growth,  the  wonderiul  growth  of  which  we  are 
the  witnesBe^  and  enjoy  the  fhuts.  Of  a  few  of  these  remarkable 
men,  by  whom  the  worit  has  thns  been  carried  on»  and  whose  enter- 
prise and  wisdom  have  given  scope  and  impnlse  and  permanence  to 
American  commerce,  biographies  are  j^ven  in  the  present  volume. 
1  propose  iu  a  second  volume  to  give  the  lives  of  other  merchants  of 
this  period,  togetln^r  wiiii  ili(.>sc  of  liviug  merchants;  and  to  <rive 
completeness  to  this  collection  of  Mercantile  Biographies,  I  hope  to  be 
able  hereafter  to  do  justice  to  the  merchants  of  the  colonial  period. 

I  am  indebted,  as  the  reader  will  see,  to  the  eminent  literary  abil- 
ity of  EnwiABD  EvmxiT,  CRAnuia  Kikg,  Thomas  G.  Oabt,  8.  Ansnxv 
Alubovb,  Johw  L.  Blakb,  D.    and  others,  for  valuable  contributions. 

I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  go  fUrther  into  details,  aa  to  the  design 
and  ^an  of  this  work,  in  this  place.  Kor  need  I  enlarge  upon  the 
general  subject  of  commerce,  its  history,  dignity,  and  usefulness,  since 
the  rea<ler  will  find  thejie  topics  ably  and  vividly  illu.>Uated  iu  the 
excellent  Introductnrv  Fk«*av,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  George  R, 
RcflssLL,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  vrho  is  himself  a  happy  iilustration  of  the 
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union  of  mercantile  enterprise  with  liberal  sciiolarship.  In  this  vol- 
ume of  Mercantile  Biography,  a  brief  notice  of  Mr.  Euaseira  life  will 
not  be  out  of  place.  I  am  Buie  it  will  be  aooeptable  to  all  leaden  of 
the  eoay  which  follows. 

GioRoi  BoBkBT  Rveeux  u  the  eldest  sob  of  Jonathaii  Riwel], 
a  name  not  unknown  in  the  annals  of  diplomaoj.  In  1814,  while  a 
boy,  he  acoompatiied  his  fitther  and  Mr.  Clay  to  Oottenbuig,  In  the 
^'John  Adams;**  he  and  Mr.  Lewis»  late  Collector  of  Philadelphia, 
being  now  the  only  surviyon  of  the  minister^  secretaries,  and  at" 
tachL%  who  went  out  in  that  vessel.  Ho  afterwards  went  to  Glient, 
whore  he  remained  during  the  negotiations,  which  there  took  })lace, 
and  was  at  scliool  in  Paris  for  iw  j  years,  which  included  the  Hun- 
dred Days,  and  the  jx)sse..ssiou  of  that  city  hy  the  alhed  ])o\vers.  lie 
graduated  at  Brown  University  in  1821,  having  among  his  class- 
mates Horace  Mann  and  Samuel  G.  Howe,  the  latter  of  whom  was 
his  chom.  He  studied  law  under  John  Sai^^peant|  of  Philadelphia^ 
where  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar. 

career  at  the  bar  wasshort  Soon  after  hb  admiarion  he  made 
a  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  and  made  himself  acquainted  with  tiie 
trade  Chili  and  Pern.  He  next  visited  Canton  and  Manil]a,and  in 
the  latter  place  became  well  known  as  the  foonder  of  the  house  of 
Bnssell  &  Sturgis,  and  was  deservedly  popular  with  his  numerous  cor- 
respondents and  acfjuaintances.  The  favorable  results  of  ten  or  tw  elva 
years'  application  to  busineSvS  have  enabled  him  to  retire  from  the 
turmoil  of  trade,  and  enjoy  his  "  otinm  cum  diyiutatc  '  at  West  Rox- 
bury,  in  the  neighborhood  of  iio^tou ;  in  him  that  otium  does  not 
d^nerate  into  idleness. 

Mr.  Russell  is  a  son-in-law  of  the  late  iioBERT  G.  Shaw,  of  Boston, 
and  I  will  only  add,  that  if  examples  were  needed  in  proof  of  the  po- 
sitions assumed  in  the  Essay,  the  author  might  himself  be  adduced 
as  evidence  that  the  '^Merahant**  may  also  be  a  gentleman  and  a 
aehdar,  aa  well  as  an  honest  and  kind-hearted  man. 

F.  H. 
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In  the  present  E>say  wo  propose  to  couaider  tlie  calling  of  tiio 
merchant,  its  ln>iory  and  its  influence. 

Nothing  need  Ix'  said  to  show  to  the  mercantile  reader  the  interest 
and  importance  of  this  topic. 

But  the  scholar,  also,  and  the  general  reader,  may  feel  some  in- 
terest for  the  pursnit)  which  has  contributed  bo  laigelj  to  the  faci li- 
te for  hia  own  reailing  and  atadies ;  and,  bj  extending  its  thousand 
banda  to  eveiy  region  of  the  eatih,  haa  collected  whatever  is  curious 
in  aoienoe,  oc  desirable  in  art  That  the  wisdom  of  ages  may  lie 
witUn  hia  eaaf  ieaeh|  the  ship  girdles  the  globe,  and  every  cranny  of 
its  soiface  is  ransacked,  to  supply  his  wants,  and  anticipate  his  wishes. 
Without  wandering  from  his  accustomed  range,  he  may  see  around 
Lim  evidences  of  wliat  learning  owes  to  a  prol'cssion,  which  lias  liber- 
ally aided  comnion  education,  founded  ^chouls  of  science,  given 
names  to  universities,  or  encouraged  and  su.^tained  them  from  an 
honorably-earned  prosperity;  worthy  memorials,  that  it  has  not 
labored  for  outward  luxury  and  present  gratification  <aly,  but  for  the 
solid  and  endurlnci;  benefit  of  after  times. 

In  the  halb  of  colleges  hang  the  portraits  of  benefactors,  who 
trafficked  in  the  busy  world  that  they  might  endow  professoisliips,  fill 
the  shelves  of  libraries,  and  place  at  the  command  of  the  student 
whatever  is  recorded  of  the  genius,  inteUigence,  and  industry  of  man. 
Hie  calculations  of  the  counting-room  involve  consequences  beyond 
the  aeeumubitiott  of  wealth.  They  are  made,  not  merely  for  the 
actual  necessities  and  artificial  requirements  of  society,  but  they  bring, 
from  strange  lands,  new  objects  for  investigation,  and  sugge&iiou^ 
which  give  encouragement  to  thought. 

The  man  of  books  may  pause  before  he  disdains  companionship 
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•with  the  man  of  bmixieBS^  or  anogates  ta  himself  ezchuive  property 
in  the  field  of  h'teratnra. 

The  young  merahant^  in  these  daya^  treads  haid  on  the  ffack  of 
the  professed  scholar.  Eren  in  his  eariy  novitiate^  he  is  notysow,- 
content  with  the  accomplishments  which  are  deemed  requisite  in  hia 
initiation ;  and  which,  though  hy  no  means  ignoble,  do  not  call  ibr 
strong  mental  exertion,  nor  require,  for  perfecfihnity,  the  length  of 
time  ofieu  devoted  to  tlieso  mysteries.  IIo  seeks  more  than  can  be 
lound  in  his  routine  of  duties.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  pioficiency 
in  sweeping  jstoie,  makincr  fires,  and  trimming  lamps ;  iu  being  an 
errand  l>oy  or  a  copying-machine ;  and  hif?  higher  aspirations  are 
aided  by  the  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge,  which  have, 
within  a  few  years,  been  most  bountifully  multiplied.  There  are  lec- 
tures^ libraries,  and  readiiigHK)omS|  for  those  who  crave,  tor  thdr 
leisure  houis,  something  more  than  mere  amusement;  and  they  have 
given  a  character  to  pursuUi^  which  were  once  considered  suited  only 
to  practical  men,  whose  bnsmess  was  to  do  the  drudgery  of  li&,  and 
leave  the  monopoly  of  mind  to  more  SBSthetio  natures.  Mercantile 
aasodatioBB  have  been  formed,  whose  object  is  to  encourage  improve- 
nrent,  promote  a  taste  for  science  and  art,  stimulate  an  attention  to 
intellectual  culture,  and  induce  a  devotion  to  qualifications  which 
may  give  a  wider  range  for  future  usefulnesN'?.  The  cultivation,  thus 
nurtured,  is  a  labor  of  love.  Knowledge  is  sotir^ht  fur  itself  alone ; 
no  academic  lionors  are  expected  ;  no  diploma  is  to  reward  a  peri- 
odical regard  to  prescribed  ta^sks.  But  the  limited  time  allotted  to 
study  gives  an  earnestness  to  application,  and  a  necessity  for  that 
concentration  and  attention  which  almost  seems  to  constitute  the  dif- 

4 

forenoe  between  men,  and  is  certainly  indispensable  to  high  snooesB 
in  any  profession. 

There  should  be  good  fellowship  between  all  occupations.  They 
are  in  dose  connection ;  each  can  leam  sometbing  of  the  other,  and 
supply  deficiencies  by  interchange  of  thought  and  friendly  com- 
munion. The  man  of  contemplation  is  neighbor  to  the  man  of 
action ;  abstraction  leans  against  reality ;  exact  science  is  nearly 
related  to  i)racticai  circumstance;  speculation  falls  back  on  the  ex- 
perience ol  working  days;  out  of  tlio  dust  and  turmoil  of  noisy  life 
spring  beautiful  things^  over  which  sentiment  may  languish,  and 
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poetry  become  frantic.  Differences  of  condition  are  aoddentB :  men 
get  into  wrong  places*  hat  there  is  such  affinity  in  tBe  labor  of  all, 
that  mistakes  are  rarely  rectified,  the  world  jogs  on,  and  things  settle 

themselves.  Over  all  couditic>ns,  from  the  nature  too  eiliciealized  to 
think  of  dinner,  down  to  the  fra^niout  of  clay  that  thinks  of  nothing 
elfk\  there  rests  tlie  philosopliy  uf  facts,  an  agency  wliieli  reconciles 
ail  discrepancies,  and  enlightens  inankiud  by  a  sober  development  of 
human  progrees. 

A  sketch  of  the  history  of  commerce  may  not  be  inappropriate,  as 
embodying  much  that  illnstmtes  its  connection  with  civiliiation)  and 
the  influence  H  has  had  on  society.  It  doubtless  originated  in  the 
first  wants  of  man,  which  he  was  unable  to  gratify  without  recourse 
to  others.  Wherever  distinct  property  became  acknowledged,  trade 
was  established,  and  an  interchange  of  articles  effected,  from  an  abun- 
dance that  exceeded  necessity.  The  equivalent  was  in  kind,  and  was 
a  simple  consideration,  in  an  openitiun  which  looked  only  for  con- 
venience, and  the  suj)|)ly  of  an  immediate  want.  Commerce,  as  a 
distinct  pro te.->ion,  could  not  have  existed  until  a  degree  ot' luxury  had 
been  attained  ;  and  the  more  adventurous  sought  in  other  lands  what 
could  not  be  found  at  home.  Intercourse  between  different  couutriee 
was  thus  commenced,  and  improvement  and  refinement  progressed  as 
it  augmented,  hk  availing  themselves  of  whatever  made  life  more 
desirable,  men  imperceptibly  adopted  customs  which  assimilated 
them  in  manners,  and  the  merchant,  as  he  united  nations,  became  an 
instrument  in  advancing  their  condition.  His  mission  was  one  of 
kindness  and  conciliation*  The  battle-field  was  no  place  for  his 
operations,  and  from  the  earliest  time  to  the  present  day,  his  wishes, 
feelings,  and  interests,  have  noade  him  a  friend  and  advocate  of 
peace. 

In  looking  back  for  the  first  history  of  commerce,  we  turn  to  the 
people  of  whom  little  was  known  by  what  we  call  the  ancient  world. 
Herodotus  makes  no  mention  of  China,  a  sure  evidence  that  he  had 
not  hoard  of  her ;  for  he  would  never  have  missed  the  opportunity  of 
dilating  on  the  wonders  of  that  extraordinary  people ;  and  incre- 
dulity would  have  soofied  till  time  should  have  done  him  justice,  as  it 
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has  in  vending  the  Beemiog  impofisibilides  he  related  of  other 
countries. 

It  is  vain  to  qieciilale  gd.  the  antiqaitj  of  the  Chinese  empire,  or 
the  eommeroe  irhich  u  doubtlees  coeval  wiUi  ita  eziateBce.  The  ex- 
jSioKt  la  baffled  as  he  enten  that  region  of  dond  and  &ble,  where 
timd  ia  computed, — not  by  the  cycles  with  which  we  are  accustomed 
to  measure  its  course,  but  by  millions  of  yeara ;  back  from  a  period 
when  goiiis  dwelt  on  the  earth,  and  assumed  its  temporal  govemmeut. 
In  compariHon  with  Chinese  record,  our  antiquity  is  ;i  thing  of  yester- 
day, li'  we  irivc  it  credence,  the  mysterious  tilings  of  Egypt  charm 
no  longer;  Champoliion  has  wasted  his  labor  and  ingenuity,  fur  the 
hieroglyphics  are  the  mere  scribblings  of  a  primary  school ;  Menes, 
Seaoetris,  Barneses^  ha?e  moved  down  to  ns ;  our  leverence  is  weak- 
ened for  the  kvng  line  of  Pharaohs ;  Osiris  Is  a  parvenui  and  the  mya- 
teries  of  Isia  are  not  worth  knowing :  Homer  may  strike  his  lyre,  and 
cover  the  plains  of  Ilium  wiUi  his  heroes ;  but  Greek  and  lYojan 
dash  newly  invented  armor,  Hector  is  dragged  through  fiuniliar  dust, 
and  the  battios  of  thu  gods  are  susceptiblu  of  iiiodem  military 
criticism. 

But  whatever  absurdity  th<»r0  may  be  in  (he  ol)scurity  of  Chinese 
tradition,  and  however  impassible  it  may  be  to  penetrate  the  vail  that 
envelops  her  eariy  history,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  China  wn<!  as 
advanced  as  she  now  is^  when  modem  nations  were  in  a  state  of  bar- 
barism ;  that  her  people  were  clothed  in  cotton  of  their  own  weaving, 
and  wore  shoes  of  their  own  making,  whei)  our  ancestors  walked 
barefooted,  lejoieing  in  raw  sheepskins  or  a  coat  of  pamt  The  silk- 
worm spun  its  cocoon  in  Chinese  dwellings,  when  European  royalty 
depen<le<l  on  the  hunter's  skill  fur  its  wardrobe;  and  the  shnnes  of 
Joss  gave  Jii^htly  tokens  of  the  inveutiuu  of  gunpowder,  loni^  prior 
to  the  ]>erii>d  when  western  invention  had  advanced  sutiicieutiy  fiu*  to 
shoot  with  the  cross-bow.  If  there  are  any  doubts  whether  the  power 
of  the  magnet  was  originally  known  in  China,  they  may  bo  solved  by 
eiamination ;  for  if  there  is  any  iaith  in  the  agricultural  aphorism, 
that  ^  like  produces  like,"  the  juxtaposition  of  a  European  and  Chi- 
nese compass  will  latisfy  the  most  skeptical,  whether  the  one  codd 
ever  have  suggested  the  other. 

Hie  histoiy  of  Chinese  commerce  would  give  the  histoiy  of  that 
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people;  for  the  love  of  trade  is  so  much  a  jmrt  of  their  very  natur<^ 
is  m  iDterwoTen  with  their  being,  that  it  seems  impossible  there 
should  ever  have  been  a  time  when  they  did  not  ti  aflic  with  each 
otiier  and  wilh  their  neighborb  WbatoYer  they  did  in  post  times 
vitl  new  be  known  to  ns.  Their  remote  position  secluded  them 
tan  tlie  rest  of  the  world,  and,  although  some  eolitaiy  wanderer  might 
htTe  broogfat  ns  an  oocaaonal  hint  to  eetablieh  a  aospioioa  of  their 
existence,  it  is  probable  that,  without  the  application  of  the  magnetic 
needle  to  uaviiration,  there  would  now  be  little  more  kuown  of  them 
than  wheQ  Marco  I'olo  narrated  his  adventure?.  Yet  Chinei>e  utensils 
ha^'e  been  found  in  the  tombs  of  Thebes,  and  the  inscriptions  on  them 
have  been  translated.  They  probably  found  their  way  through  In- 
dia, for  the  Egyptians  were  not  nangatore,  and  it  is  not  supposed  that 
Gfaiiiaw  aeamaoship  Imew  a  wider  range  in  andent  tunes  than  at  the 
pnaent  day.  But  theie  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that,  before  any  written 
taiowledge  of  them,  ,  and  perhape  when  ciTiiisatioii  was  slowly  de- 
sMnding  the  Nile,  long  anterior  to  the  time  when  the  Argonauts 
pk)w«'d  unknown  seas  in  search  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  entoqirise 
and  pei^^verance  of  Chinese  commerce  explored  all  parts  of  the  ad- 
jacent waters,  from  tho  Philippine  Islands  to  Java  and  Sumatra, 
Wherever  the  mar  iner  could  find  his  way  firom  headland  to  headland, 
they  boldly  extended  trade  with  the  unwearied  activity  which  marha 
that  most  industrious  of  the  laoes  of  men.  The  world  is  just  awaking 
to  Am  importance  of  Borneo^  and  the  courage  and  ability  of  one  man 
sie  pointing  out  iti  reaouroesi  and  calling  on  his  country  to  avail  of 
them.  But,  as  long  as  those  seas  have  been  known  to  jia,  the  ChincBe 
junk  has  lowered  her  niat-aail,  and  dropped  her  wooden  anchor  in  the 
inlets  of  that  yet  unexplored  world.  In  strait"  where  the  Malay  proa 
has  K'.^n  t  iie  terror  of  the  swift  and  well-appohiU'd  ship,  hiis  that  un- 
shapely mass  pursued  her  slow  course,  sometimes  su&ring  from  fero- 
cious pinM^ ;  but^  whatever  her  catastrophe,  never  without  a  sue* 
CHBor  ready  toenooonter  the  hacard. 

The  GhineBO  trader  competes  with  the  European  wheraver  the  Ui^ 
ter  has  founded  settlements  in  the  Eastern  world.  His  Bleepless 
difigenoe  oTercomes  every  obstacle,  and  his  love  of  gain  is  not 
((nenehed  by  oontumely  and  persecution.  Ko  sooner  does  he  put  his 
foot  among  strangers,  than  he  begin:^  to  work.    No  office  is  too 
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menial  or  too  laborious  for  hira.  He  has  come  to  make  money,  an(^ 
he  will  make  it.  His  tVugaili}  i  juires  but  little  ;  Le  barely  livtrs.,  uni 
he  paves  \^  hat  he  gets ;  coimutiiccf  trade  in  tlie  smallest  possible 
■war,  and  is  continually  adding  to  Li.^  store.  The  native  scorus  sucli 
drudger}-,  and  remains  poor ;  the  Chiumnan  toils  patiently  on,  and 
grows  rich.  A  few  years  pass  by,  and  he  has  warehouses ;  becomea 
a  contractor  for  produce;  buys  foraign  goods  by  the  caigo^  and  em- 
ploys hia  newly  imported  coimtrymen,  who  have  come  to  seek  their 
fortunea  as  be  did.  He  is  not  particularly  scnipolons  in  matten  of 
opinion.  He  never  meddles  with  politics,  for  they  are  dangerous  and 
not  profitable ;  but  he  will  adopt  any  creed,  and  carelully  follow  any 
obeervances,  if,  by  so  doing,  he  can  confirm  or  improve  his  postion. 
If  it  Ib  expedient  for  him  to  become  a  CSathoIic,  he  punctaally  attends 
mass,  walks  in  processions,  clinics  to  his  rosary  or  lii.s  ivliqiiary,  with 
an  excess  of  devotion,  until  lie  sails  for  home,  when  ho  Luts>es  them 
oveiboard.  He  thrives  with  the  Spaniard,  and  \voikj«  when  the  latter 
sleeps.  He  is  too  quick  for  the  Dutchman,  and  can  smoke  and  bar- 
gain at  Uie  same  time,  turning  his  relaxation  to  account.  He  has 
harder  work  with  the  Englishman,  but  still  he  is  too  much  for  him, 
and  succeeds.  Climate  has  no  effect  on  him ;  it  can  not  stop  his 
hands,  unless  it  kills  him,  and  if  it  does,  he  dies  in  harness  baithng 
for  money  till  his  last  breath.  Wherever  he  may  be,  and  in  whatever 
position,  whether  in  his  own  or  in  a  foreign  country,  he  is  diligent, 
temperate,  and  uncomplaining.  He  will  compare  in  good  qualities 
with  men  of  other  lands,  and  is,  if  any  thing,  more  generally  hooeet 
He  keeps  th^  word  be  pledges,  pays  his  debts,  and  is  capable  of  gen- 
erous and  noble  actions.  It  has  been  customary  to  speak  lightly  of 
him,  and  to  judge  of  a  whole  j)eoplu  l»y  a  few  vagabonds  in  a  provin- 
cial seafKirt,  whose  morals  and  maimers  have  not  been  improved  by 
ibreigQ  society. 

The  early  commerce  of  India,  like  that  of  China,  is  a  matter  of 
supposition.  Tlie  dead  language  of  the  Hindoos  has  thrown  a  flick- 
ering light  on  the  dimness  of  the  past,'  and  the  Sanscrit  scholar,  in 
unraveling  the  web  which  covers  remote  antiquity,  gathers  barely 
material  suffident  to  show  the  strange  min^g  of  traditionary  foblei, 
which  make  ^  oonfuaion  worse  ooofoundecL*'  He  prevails  on  the  re- 
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hictant  Brahmin  to  <^peii  the  holy  Vedas,  which  contaiQ  the  gathered 
vkdom  of  bygone  agei^  and  he  looks  back  to  a  time  ere  the  HiDdoo 
Tnnilj  WIS  areated,  when  the  inoamations  of  Viehnu  were  jet  in  the 
mknown  ftrtme.  He  trnne  to  the  gfest  epics  of  Hindoo  poetry, 
MnheUunta  and  Eamajana, — names  that  sonnd  strangely  in  onr 
ears,  but  which,  for  nntold  centtmea,  hare  given  all  that  has  been  or 
be  known  of  the  remote  liistory  of  India.  From  them  he  jimy 
collect  the  scattpre<i  fracrnents,  which  jrive  an  appearance  of  cred- 
ibility to  tlie  (ii.staut  pjist,  and,  rnnnectinfr  them  tooretlier,  form  his 
ccnchisiou  on  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  people,  who  had  attaint 
a  high  refinement  before  the  lowest  grades  of  civilisation  had  been 
reached  by  the  savage  tribes  whioh  roamed  over  the  continent  of 
Edrope*  In  those  works  of  reality  and  fiction,  the  Hindoos  are  rep* 
leseoted  as  highly  oommerdaL  The  merchant  was  evidently  re- 
garded aa  an  important  part  of  the  social  system,  and  he  took  his 
place  among  the  distinguished  and  most  respected  of  the  land. 
Trade  is  mentioned  as  an  honorable  calling,  and  tliere  is  reason  to 
believe  tliat  it  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  the  permanent  character 
of  that  ancient  people. 

As  we  leave  the  land  of  cloud  and  shadow,  and  descend  to  the 
frets  of  history,  we  are  confinned  in  tlie  impresrions  before  receive<l, 
and  we  see  the  effects  of  an  extended  commerce  down  to  the  time  of 
the  invasion  of  Alexander.  That  great  man  advanced  only  midway 
to  the  OangeSi  bat  he  fotmd,  on  his  march,  the  monuments  of  nations 
loDg  since  arrived  at  malority,  and  frequent  evidences  of  the  creating 
power  and  abiding  influence  of  trade.  Revolt  compelled  hira  to  turn 
back,  but  he  took  with  him  the  renewed  conviction,  that  if  his  uni- 
versal  plan  of  empire  was  founded  by  the  sword,  it  bh<:iuld  be  sus- 
tained and  encouraged  by  a  wide  and  well-established  commerce. 

India  has  been,  through  all  stages  of  history,  the  leading  star  of 
mat»ntile  enteiprise.  The  merchant  of  all  tinies  has  cast  toward 
her  his  anxions  gaae.  Ber  wealth  has  been  ponred  m  abundance  on 
aO  lands.  Arabiai  Ethiopia,  Egypt,  in  regular  suecesrion,  felt  her 
bounty ;  Benia,  Assyiia,  Qieece,  Carthage,  Rome,  whatever  is  knowni 
to  us  of  antiquity,  or  is  regarded  with  reverence,  from  the  position  it 
has  held  in  this  world's  annals,  has  become  rich  in  projiortion  to  its 
extent  of  trade  with  this  great  storehouse  of  commerce.   When,  in 
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the  coiirso  of  time,  the)  pab.sod  otnvard,  loaviiirj  to  new  nations  the 
fiiHilliiiL'iit  of  eartirs  destinies,  llwi  yet  unexli.-iu.sted  treasures  of  the 
Eaat  were  tlie  inaiu  objoct  of  new  a"?pimtions.  Tliu  Portucruese 
mMiner  doubled  the  stormy  cape  of  Africa  to  show  his  couutrymen 
the  road  to  India.  The  Genoese^  as  be  begged  from  kingdom  to 
loxjgdomy — ^the  gift  he  aaked  being  tbe  power  of  beitowiog  bound* 
leae  wealth  on  the  giveri — ^looked  oolj  to  India.  And  when  the  loDg 
sought,  yet  unseen,  land  lay  in  darkneet  before  him,  in  the  wateh  of 
that  endleee  night,  tiU  at  last,  through  the  gray  mist|  came  slowly 
forth  the  faint  outline  of  ooooa-tiut  and  pakn-tree,  his  abhing  eyes 
rested,  as  he  thought,  on  tlio  i^rovfs  of  Hindoostnn,  looming  in  the 
dim  twilicht  of  early  morning.  So  long  had  In  li.i  been  ahne^t  the 
sole  thought  of  enterprising  men,  that  it  seemed  impossible  there 
should  be  other  roads  to  meroantile  success. 

The  oommerce  of  the  ancient  EJgyptians  was  entirely  inland,  and 
so  little  were  they  inteiested  in  navigation,  that  they  soaroely  trusted 
themselves  across  the  Nile,  at  the  time  of  its  inundation.  Ihey  had 
a  detestation  of  the  sea,  and  looked  on  it  with  holy  honor.  It  waa 
Typhon,  tbe  demon,  who  swallowed  up  Osiris,  the  river  on  which 
their  existence  depended.  In  their  early  histor)*  they  had  no  vessels, 
and  it  was  not  until  Sesc^tris  dedicated  a  ship  to  the  Nile,  and  thus 
conciliated  the  pnest-^,  that  he  abated  the  pn-judice  which  checked 
the  improvement  of  his  people,  it  is  doubted  whether,  before  the 
reign  of  Amasis,  they  even  tolerated  intercourse  with  any  countiy 
that  used  the  sea  as  a  highway.  They  never  became  seamen  to  any 
extent  themselTes ;  but,  at  a  later  time,  they  promoted  navigation  in 
others,  and  availed  themselves  of  the  skill  and  courage  of  neighboring 
nations,  to  draw  to  them  the  productions  of  Ana  and  Europe.  The 
Arabians  brought  them  the  riches  of  India,  and  the  Greeks  and  Tyr- 
ians  bupplied  them  witii  the  nietab  of  vSj>ain  and  Britain. 

The  fleet  of  Necho  ib  supposed  to  have  Inn-n  manned  by  Phoeni- 
cians. Tlie  expedition  which  that  king  sent  by  the  Ited  Seii,  which 
doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  returned  to  tlie  Mediterranean, 
through  the  Straits  of  Qibraltar,  is  Uie  most  wonderful  maritime  ex- 
ploit on  record.  It  takes  precedence  in  daring  before  the  later  dis- 
covery of  Vasoo  de  Qama»  made  as  it  was  without  science,  and  with 
the  rude  materials  of  that  eaily  time.  Herodotus  doubta  the  fiu)t, 
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wliile  he  states  it ;  but  the  reason  he  gives  for  doiug  so,  is  the  very 
one  that  establishes  it  probability, — that,  as  they  sailed  round  Libya, 
they  bad  the  snn  on  their  right  band.  Both  the  adT«ntiirer  and  nar> 
nlor  irere  ignorant  of  the  snn^a  apparent  track,  and  as  the  former  got 
eonth  of  the  equator,  lie  might  well  be  aBtoniahed,  and  the  historian 
migfat  doubt  this  eecentrio  and  unbecoming  moTement  in  the  head 
of  the  solar  svstem. 

The  inland  coiiHuorce  of  Eg}'pt  whs  of  voit  considerable  im}">ort- 
ance.  Tho  uubuuiided  fertility  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile  gave  her  the 
means  of  tumishing  the  then  known  world,  and  she  exchanged  food 
Sbtr  the  luxuries  of  every  clime.  The  cotton  and  linen  from  her  looms 
eontribuied  to  bring  her  whatever  was  mort  raze  from  all  surrounding 
eoontriea.  The  caravan  traversed  the  sands,  and  as  it  came  hulen 
with  spice  and  perfume^  with  gold  and  ivory,  with  anuna]  life  brought 
out  in  the  hot  glare  of  central  Africa,  there  also  came,  in  its  long 
tnun,  the  black  slave  gang,  prisoners  of  tribes  whidi  warred,  as  they 
still  do,  for  the  benefit  of  petty  despotism,  auJ  the  trader  of  thu  olJeu 
um«  cared  as  Utile  fur  liunian  groans,  as  tlie  ca{)taiii  (;f  tlie  slave-ship, 
or  his  employer.  As  far  as  history  reaches  back,  the  African  slave- 
Uada  flourished,  and,  from  the  remotest  time,  the  doomed  race  has 
encouraged  avarice,  and  administered  to  luxury.  It  was  one  of  the 
principal  articles  of  traffic  among  the  old  Egyptians,  and  the  traveler 
of  the  present  day  can  rarely  rsaoh  the  cataracts  of  the  Nile,  without 
encountering  evidence  that  there  is  one  branch  of  ccmimeroe  which 
hm  neither  promoted  nor  been  improved  by  civilization.  And  when 
the  freeman  of  the  new  world  wanders  among  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
and  m<>rali/A-?i  by  half-buried  niouLiuiciiLs  of  a  j^eople  long  gone 
by,  if  his  reflections  are  disturbed  by  sounds  of  lamentatiuu,  as  the 
whip  of  the  slave-driver  urges  his  cotiie  to  market,  a  thrill  of  patriot- 
ism may  bring  his  own  loved  home  swimming  bt  tbre  him,  at  this 
pleasing  reminiscence  of  a  domestic  usage  in  hb  native  land. 

From  the  old  birth-place  of  bondage,  for  some  thousands  of  yearn, 
the  footsteps  of  the  captive  have  tracked,  in  unbroken  succession,  to 
the  Meditenanean.  This  imfl^ng  march  has  survived  all  chunges, 
and  outlived  all  dynasties^  It  moved  by  palace  and  temple,  when 
they  fii-st  arc)se  in  the  freshness  of  their  youug  beauty ;  nor  is  it  nr- 
reeted  ugw,  when  the  mighty  memorials  of  bygone  times  have  long 
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since  laid  'lown  to  the  sleep  of  death,  and,  slowly  wrapping  around 
them  the  shroud  of  the  desert,  look  calmly  out  in  their  desoladoo,  U> 
baffle  coDjeoture^  and  to  mook  at  chronology. 

like  mo«t  things  belonging  to  ancient  ISgy^  her  commerce  is 
chiefly  known  by  the  dieoonnected  and  scattered  fragmenti  collected 
from  tibe  hieroglyphics  on  her  bnilding»,  and  the  iimonptions  and 
papyri  in  lier  tombs.  Modem  invention  has  nrjvou  speech  to  the 
dumb  monument,  and  it  has  been  made  to  deliver  U})  the  histor}'  of 
its  own  creation,  and  something  of  the  customs  of  its  builders.  The 
perseverance  and  indetatigable  industry  of  recent  explorers,  seem  to 
have  exhausted  every  thing  that  can  thzow  light  on  the  old  institu- 
tiona  of  Egypt,  and  eveiy  year,  as  it  wean  away  the  outward  signs 
of  her  oiTilintton,  diminishes  the  5*^*^^  of  aoquiiing  further  infoit- 
mation* 

There  has  been  great  grief  over  the  destruction  of  the  celebrated 
Alexandrian  Library,  and  many  a  hard  thought  and  cruel  anathema 

have  been  expended  on  the  memory  of  Omar,  its  supjM>c<l  destroyer, 
when  there  i»  ground  k>r  tin;  suspicion  that  its  ruin  was  thi-  work  c»f 
Christian,  instead  of  Mahometan,  fanaticism.  It  is,  however,  doubtful 
whether,  if  it  now  existed  in  the  fullest  perfectioa  it  attained  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolemies^  it  would  have  ad<kd  as  much  to  tlio  facts  of 
history,  as  to  curious  speculation.  When  that  magnificent  colleotioii 
went  roaring  to  the  heavena  in  flame^  many  a  Greek  abstraction  was 
wrapped  in  congenial  smoke,  and  as  the  Egyptian  papyri  whirled  to 
the  clouds,  they  may  have  taken  with  them  more  of  the  penalties  of 
Eleusis,  and  the  formula  of  the  wor.^hip  of  Apis,  thau  the  story  of  the 
judusUial  occupations  of  every -day  life. 

The  old  writers  generally  preferred  abstract  investin^ations  to  facta, 
and  leA,  almost  untouched,  the  homely  incidenta  of  their  times,  and 
the  traditions  of  those  who  preceded  them* 

Of  all  the  ande&t  states,  Phcsaicia  and  Carthage  were  the  most 
purely  commeroial.  The  citiea  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  oelebrsted 
for  the  mercantile  eneigy  wMch  made  a  little  strip  of  sea-coast  rank 

witli  extensive  and  powerful  empires.    Their  inland  trade  connected 

thc'iit  wiih  the  Red  Sea  and  Persian  (Julf.  Palmyra,  Balbec,  IV'tra, 
Babylon,  with  other  places  of  less  note,  owed  their  opuleuct>  aud  im- 
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portiiDce  principally  to  tJiis  oommeroe.  Hie  merchant,  as  be  toiled 
through  Arabian  sands,  broii<^Mit  prosperity  find  civilization  with  the 
produce  of  the  distant  EhsU  ITi-^  n'>tiug-j»laces  ro-^e  into  eili*  >,  and 
this  connecting  liok  between  the  oaptem  and  western  worlds,  joined 
the  shores  of  the  Indian  and  Mediterranean  seas  in  friendly  relation. 
This  vast  internal  commerce  stretched  through  central  India  to  the 
Gangeii  and  its  path  was  marked  by  refinement  and  peace.  But 
gDeal  and  entezpridng  aa  was  the  land  trade  of  the  Phoenicianai  it 
vaa  saipaased  by  their  oonunerce  by  «ea.  They  were  the  earlieat 
known  navigators ;  and,  not  satiefied  within  their  aocnatomed  Itmita^ 
they  boldly  hoped  for  gain  beyond  the  supposed  boundaries  of  the 
world,  an<l,  tliey  dotted  the  shores  of  the  tideless  sea  with  culuuies, 
tlKn- 1* '.  .ki  d  tlirou<jfh  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  into  that  unknown,  blank, 
doubiful  realm  of  storm  and  darkness,  which  fancy  had  clothed  with 
supernatural  terrors.  In  that  forbidden  space,  where  bloomed  celes- 
tial gardens,  the  Hesperides  guarded  golden  fruit,  and  the  vigils  of 
the  Daughters  of  Night  were  too  wakeful  for  mortal  daring.  Thera» 
abo,  dwelt  the  wdrd  aistem  of  antiquity,  with  their  snal^  locks  and 
hands  of  brass,  and  in  the  recesses  of  those  awful  and  mysterious 
watera,  the  ooean  deities  sought  repoee  and  retirement  No  sacri- 
legious keel  could  ])low  over  the  sanetnary  of  Triton  and  Nereid, 
\^iiliOut  a  call  from  th«  sleepless  Nt-niesis.  1  >ivine  vengeance  awaited 
(h^  r.H  kle<?s  being  whose  presumption  should  lead  him  to  furrow  the 
waves  consecrated  to  the  gods. 

To  that  dread^  forbidden,  interminable  region,  the  Tyrian  mariner 
£nrlessiy  tamed  his  prow,  and  sang  the  hymn  to  Neptune,  as  he  saw 
receding  behind  him  Calpe  and  Abyla,  where  the  hero-god  had  com- 
memonted  his  victories,  by  erecting  the  columns  whicih  had  hitherto 
limited  the  career  of  man.  He  spread  lumself  northward  and  south- 
ward, and  brought  the  silver  of  Spain,  the  tin  of  Britain,  and  the 
auiUir  uf  the  Baltic,  to  mingle  in  the  storehouses  of  Phoenicia  with 
the  gold-dust,  and  ivory,  and  precious  ston^'s  of  western  Africa,  and 
to  load  the  camel  for  his  long,  wearisome  journey  into  inner  Asia, 
The  ship  of  the  desert  met  the  ship  of  the  sea,  and  they  joined  to- 
gether **  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

Carthage  was  no  laggard  behind  her  mother,  and,  could  her  foil 
histoiy  be  obtained,  we  should  probably  find  that  her  wars  were  the 
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least  considerable  pail  of  it.  We  know  her,  principally,  from  her 
desperate  struggle  with  Rome,  and  bj  the  memorable  word»  which 
pronomioed  her  doom.  Most  of  her  celebrity  has  reached  us  from 
her  agonies  of  death,  and  her  stoiy  begina  with  het  decline.  She 
was  imqnestioDably  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  old  commercial  nations^ 
and  eetablfshed  colonies  on  the  Atlantic  ooasts  of  Africa  and  Eorope. 

Hie  phuses  she  founded  have  perished,  and  the  spot  of  her  own 
maritime  power  and  trading  indiistiy  is  a  matter  of  surmise.  But 
the  time  was,  ere  her  war-gal iuvs  wont  forth  to  do  battle  with  the 
Roman,  when  lior  argo>ies  brr.ught  into  lier  crowded  port  the  wealth 
of  barbarian  lands,  made  familiar  to  her  merchant  and  navigator  by 
unwearied  exertion,  and  contempt  of  danger.  She  competed  with 
Phoenicia  in  traffic  by  sea,  and  they  jointly  guarded  most  careftdly 
their  gec^^raphical  knowledge  iDrom  the  rest  of  the  world.  They  never 
raised  the  curtain  which  covered  their  foreign  commerce,  and,  like 
some  modem  merchants,  exhibited  great  amdety  to  ke^  all  the  good  - 
things  to  themselves. 

The  interoouTN  that  Carthage  had  with  the  interior  cf  Afiiioa  is 
among  the  ertraoFdinary  focta  of  ancient  commerce.  This  countiy 
has  been  the  pn^blera  of  modem  times,  to  which  the  traveler  has 
cageily  turned  his  footsteps,  seeking  for  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  or 
the  course  of  the  Niger,  and,  if  not  finding  death  in  tlie  sands  of  the 
deseil,  or  tlie  malaria  of  the  river,  bringing  back  tli<'  ^battored  wreck 
of  himself,  and  a  few  insulated  facts  of  puzzling  import,  which  leave 
us  still  in  obscurity.  Yet  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago,  the 
road  from  Carthage  to  Tin^buctoo  waa  regularly  traveled.  It  led 
across  the  great  Desert  of  Sahara,  connectiug  oasis  with  oaaii^  and 
yielding,  for  hundreda  of  miles,  no  drop  of  water  for  the  parched  lips 
of  trader  or  cameL  Along  this  dreadfol  highway,  where  the  whirl- 
wind of  sand,  or  the  breath  of  the  simoom  enveloped  man  and  beast 
in  its  deadly  embrace,  and  the  dried  and  blackened  jnnmmieB  of 
former  enterprises  lay  scattered  in  the  path,  did  the  toil-worn  and 
panting  caravan  reach  the  Joliba,  and  barter  the  products  of  the  sea- 
coast  for  those  of  the  interior  of  Africa. 

AVhatever  knowledge  the  Carthaginians  acquired  in  those  exj>edi- 
tions  is^Jost  to  us,  for  they  placed  the  seal  of  secrecy  on  every  thing 
connected  with  this  trade,  and  maintained  a  reeervt)  in  their  monopoly 
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which  ha>  deprived  posterity  of  any  benefit  from  Hioir  labors.  They 
have  transnaitted  to  us  only  the  conviction  that,  with  all  ihe  appli- 
«ooes  of  scicnre,  and  command  of  modem  invention,  with  the  patron- 
of  powerful  governments,  and  the  munifioenoe  of  private  enter- 
pine,  «e  have,  as  yet,  fidled  to  obtain  the  information  they,  doubtlen^ 
aoqmred  in  the  long  cooTse  of  their  proeperons  trade. 

In  the  early  commerce  of  Greece,  there  is  snch  a  minsrlinjr  of 
Ej^ptiaus  and  Phoenicians,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  wh.vi  actually 
belonged  to  her.  She  seems  to  have  commenced  her  adveiUure.s 
wiiii  piracy,  which  she  cai-ried  ou  with  great  satisfaction  to  herself. 
But  as  this  was  an  nnequal  traffic,  that  suited  only  one  side,  she 
ZTM'lnally  and  reluctantly  relinquished  it  for  more  equitable  busineas. 
Ber  nei^boiB  taught  her  better  manners.  Danatts  and  Cecrops 
faronght  men,  and  Cadmus  letters^  and  with  the  aid  of  the  coloniaer 
«nd  the  tchoohoaster,  she  grew  into  refinement  Those  who  had 
practiced  rather  too  free  a  trade,  turned  their  industry  to  a  mors 
honest  occupation,  established  ports  in  the  many  indentations  of  their 
shor^,  extended  thoniselves  over  the  islands  of  the  -^J^ean  Sea,  up 
tht!  lielle?p<:»nt  to  the  Projx^ntis,  and  along  the  con^^ts  of  A*?ia  Minor. 

Greece,  at  the  time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  had  rather  crude  notions 
of  commeice,  if  we  may  credit  Homer,  whose  views  were  also  some- 
what elementary.  He  was  evidently  ignorant  of  the  operations  of 
the  stock  exchange.  He  nowhere  speaks  of  money,  but  that  he  had 
some  idea  of  barter  may  be  inferred  from  the  account  he  gives  of  the 
inierehange  between  Glaucus  and  Diomed,  in  which  the  former  gave 
lu5  golden  armor,  which  had  cost  a  hundred  oxen,  for  the  brazen 
one  of  the  latter,  valued  oidy  at  nine.  The  [xiet  clearly  intimates  that 
the  ally  of  the  Trojans  liad  rather  a  hard  bargain,  the  Greek  being 
too  sharp  for  him.  He  alao  places  a  value  on  the  prizes  offered  in 
ihe  games  at  the  funeral  of  Patroclus.  The  tripod,  which  rewarded 
the  best  wrestler,  was  appraised  at  twelve  oxen ;  while  the  lady,  who 
was  adjudged  to  the  second  competitor,  was  estimated  at  four.  This 
booolieal  onnency  would  do  well  enough  in  the  purchase  of  a  three- 
legged  stool,  but  when  a[>plied  to  the  successor  of  BriaeiiB,  with  the 
radiant  eyes^'*  we  are  constrained  to  suspect  that  chivalry,  at  that 
remote  period,  was  not  more  sensitive  in  the  matter  of  female  mei^ 
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cban(H>e  ilian  in  more  mcnlern  days ;  and  that  Achilles,  feeding  on 
beef,  which  his  own  "god-like"  fingers  bad  botli  slaughtered  and 
cooked,  cared  nothing  more  for  the  character  of  the  offering  that  ap- 
peased the  manes  of  bis  friend,  than  that  its  cost,  by  diminisbiog  ius 
stock,  might  have  an  effect  on  the  future  economy  of  his  table. 

In  after  times,  commerce  became  of  high  importance  in  Greece, 
and  her  philosophers  did  not  think  it  beneath  their  consideration. 
Thales  of  Miletus,  one  of  the  most  conunerctal  of  the  Grecian  cities, 
and  Solon  the  lawgiver,  two  of  the  seven  wise  men,  took  an  activo 
part  in  it,  aud  Plato  sold  oil  in  the  lands  whoio  lie  traveled  to  pay 
his  cx]>p!isp«.  The  throe  traded  in  Eerypt,  and  while  there,  a<"«juiivd 
much  knowledge  from  the  priests,  w  hich  thoy  afterward  used  at  ]iv>iik'. 

One  of  the  laws  winch  Solon  incorporated  into  his  system,  was 
obtained  directly  from  that  country, — that  which  compelled  eveiy 
man,  at  certain  times,  to  give  to  the  magistrate  an  account  of  him- 
self and  the  mode  by  which  he  gained  his  livelihood.  This  law  must 
have  answered  a  good  purpose  among  the  patient  and  obedient 
%yptianfl,  or  the  Athenian  legislator  would  not  have  ventured  it  with 
his  more  mercurial  oountiymen.  We  are  not  particularly  advised 
bow  they  submitted  to  it ;  and  the  inibnnation  is  the  les  important 
to  us,  as  the  sagacity  of  modem  States  has  prudently  omitted  this  in 
tlieir  codes ;  nor  is  it  to  be  apprehended  that  our  legislatures,  state 
or  national,  will  revive  a  statute  so  inconvenient  and  embarra«sin<j. 
"NVe  may,  however,  iuianine,  that  if  the  ;H>-enibled  wis^loin  of  our  re- 
public, or  its  compouenl  parts,  deeming  it  their  duty  to  look  after  the 
moral  economy  of  this  {>eople,  should,  in  some  unaccustomed  moment 
of  rigid  virtue,  ordain  the  renewal  of  that  old  law,  what  a  fluttering 
there  would  be,  as  various  professions  shotdd  hear  the  blind  scale- 
holder  calling  them  to  the  confessional.  What  anxious  gloom  would 
spread  over  tbe  countenances  of  those  whose  meaoa  of  livelihood  are 
too  profound  a  problem  for  solution  even  by  themselves.  From  the 
old  lounger,  who  has  grown  gray  while  frittering  away  his  life  in 
small  talk,  to  the  complacent  youth  just  entering  on  the  same  dawd^ 
liug  course,  bis  father's  industry  having  absolved  him  from  feeling 
the  ne<'es.>itv  of  anv  culture,  save  that  of  the  most  inconsiderable 
mou-tachc,  ihvrc  would  be  one  universal  remonstrance  at  the  indig- 
nity of  Icing  supposed  capable  of  e^uniug  their  own  bread. 
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Aii.i  like  the  panic  among  the  inonev-changera,  when  they  were 
scoarged  from  the  temple,  would  be  tlio  ccusternation  of  their  suc- 
(>ciSbors,  as  Wall-street  and  Stiite- street  should  be  summone<l  to  judg- 
ment In  those  arenas  of  irregular  things,  do  m&a  from  all  pui-suits 
aaemble,  to  struggle  with  the  chances  of  fortune,  and,  impatient  of 
the  akifw,  legitimate  methodB  of  tbeir  ueual  yooatkmB^  endeavor  to 
eonsmniiiate  an  act  of  justice  hj  anticipating  the  reward  due  to 
meriL  The  nierebant  comes  up  from  the  whaif  to  see  what  can  be 
done  in  the  fimejr  line^  to  compensate  ftr  the  ill  suceen  of  the  last 
rojsige.  The  lawyer  slipe  down  from  his  office  to  hold  consultation 
with  the  broker.  The  doctor  lets  the  patient  wait  a  uliile,  to  see  how 
fees  cau  best  be  invested.  And  even  tlie  demure  elerfrymau  may  be 
seen,  looking  warily  about  him,  his  purpose,  doubtless,  being  to  ob- 
tain materials  £>r  the  next  sermon  on  the  transitoriness  of  human 
aflaire^  and  the  vanity  of  laying  up  treasures  on  earth.  Before  the 
fiiat  dread  reckoning  day,  there  would  be  an  impulse  given  to  naviga- 
tidiy  in  the  attempts  to  escape  the  direfoi  investigation.  There 
woold  be  back-water  m  the  usual  ounent  of  emigration,  and  the  old 
world  would  be  flooded  by  sons  of  the  Puritans  flying  from  persecu- 
tion- But  our  rulers,  in  enacting  such  a  law,  could  not  well  exempt 
iheinsclves  iVom  its  operation  ;  and,  in  this  comfortable  conviction, 
there  is  abundant  seciuity  that  it  will  remain  among  the  thmga 
which  have  been, 

Theie  is  iitUe  to  be  said  of  the  Romans  as  a  commerdai  people. 
Thej  profened  war,  and  considered  trade  as  degrading,  fit  only  for 
these  they  conquered.  It  waa  an  easier,  and,  they  thought,  more 
ifioniom  occupation,  to  avail  themselvea  of  the  iodnstij  of  others,  than 
to  work  themselves.  The  fiitigue  of  the  long  march,  the  labor  of  the 
intrenched  camp,  the  construction  of  roads,  bridgi.'S,  aqu(.-duct.s,  what- 
ever was  connected  wiih  the  profession  of  arms,  miglit  Ik;  |)atiently 
borne.  The  sJieUding  of  blood  was  honorable,  aud  re8j)ectubility  in- 
creased with  the  development  of  the  organ  of  destructiveness.  They 
aaw  no  good  in  any  thing  that  did  not  contribute  to  war.  They  had 
aome  regard  for  agriculture.  Its  uses  were  apparent  It  fed  the 
kgioos^  aiid  enabled  them  to  bring  the  spoils  of  nations  to  the  Seven 
ffifla.  Bat  for  die  occupations  that  were  not  auxiliary  to  conquest, 
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there  was  ilie  uiost  imdisguised  contempt  They  tolerated  thetn  in 
t\w  countries  they  enslaveU,  l>ut  gave  them  no  (•iicc»uragcment,  and 
often  interrupted  ihviu  with  violence,  or  dislieartono<l  iliein  hy  exac- 
tion. It  was  not  until  new  wants  and  new  tastes  had  been  acquired, 
with  the  extension  of  empire,  that  Rome  felt  the  importance  of  com- 
meroe,  aod  admitted  the  expediency  of  profiting  by  the  ezampld  of 
oountrie§  leas  powerftd  than  henelf.  Neoettity  made  her  maritime. 
The  Panic  wan  oompelled  her  to  extend  her  dominion  over  an  nnao- 
CQBtomed  element,  and,  overooming  the  inadequacy  of  her  harbor^ 
the  sent  out  her  galleys  to  humble  her  great  rival  in  the  shook  of 
naval  combat. 

Aliliougli,  ihiough  tlie  whole  coui'sc  of  her  vaned  history,  slio  waa 
never  thoroughly  commercial,  yet  she  traded  with  Greooo  ami  F^ypt, 
and  the  silk  she  imported  was  literally  worth  ita  weight  in  gold,  a 
pound  of  one  been  given  for  a  pound  of  the  other.  Commeroe  im- 
proved as  her  militaiy  power  decreased,  the  merchant  advanced  aa 
the  soldier  receded,  and  the  luzuij  she  had  introduced  from  captnied 
cities  demanded  an  attention  to  the  arts  of  peace.  But  the  trade 
which  sprang  from  declining  age  and  infirmity  contained  no  healthy 
vigor ;  it  suited  a  fallen  people,  and  promoted  the  decay  that  cre- 
ated it. 

The  torrent  of  norihern  barbarism,  which  swept  away  the  Roman 
empire,  inteirupted  the  connection  between  all  the'  mercantile  com- 
munities of  the  West,  for  such  a  length  of  time,  that  they  wore  almost 
ignonmt  of  the  existence  of  each  other«  The  new  capital  of  Constan- 
tine  preserved  the  remnants  of  this  disoiganizalion,  and  became  the 
nucleus,  from  which,  after  a  long  interval,  were  extended  the  rays  that 
illumined  the  commercial  world,  and  gave  light  and  motion  to  civili- 
zation. 

Out  of  the  deep  darknfss  n  new  power  omersfod,  amid  the  lagoons 
of  the  Adriatic,  and  rival  cities  aiose  from  tlie  foot  of  the  Apeimines 
and  on  the  sliores  of  the  Arno.  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  and  Florence, 
strove,  with  alternate  fortune,  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mediterranean, 
and,  as  ample  wealth  flowed  in  upon  them,  it  was  liberally  given  for 
the  encouragement  of  science  and  promotion  of  talent  The  marble 
pakces  of  merchant  princes  were  the  homes  of  patntiDg,  |>oetry  and 
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flcalpCm ;  and  men,  whoae  names  suggest  wbatever  is  most  magnifi- 

oent  in  art,  were  their  familiar  and  welcome  guests.  Medici,  Doria, 
Contarini,  are  aasocintod  with  Michael  Ang<?lo,  Titian,  and  the  long 
arraj  of  genins,  wbicli  bas  left  enoiigli  to  awakrii  llie  wonder  and 
court  the  compeliiiuu  of  all  coming  time.  At  shrines,  to  which  the 
joong  a^irant  of  all  lauds  makes  his  pilgrimage,  and  the  traveler  in 
the  excess  of  beauty  before  him  confesses  the  imperfectioii  of  his  own 
idad,  did  the  merchant  and  ardst  live  in  fiiendlj  union,  the  profession 
of  the  one  ministering  to  the  skill  and  inspinition  of  the  other,  boih 
adding  to  the  sum  of  hnman  happiuess,  and  securing  the  gratitude 
of  posterity  for  the  eleganoe  and  taste  they  originated  and  he- 

The  example  of  these  trading  rq>ublic5  extended  over  Eurc^ 
The  bitrburian,  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Western  Empire,  wa'^  tamed 
into  humanity  as  he  felt  its  influenoe,  and  saw,  in  his  amazement,  the 
fesnlta  produced  by  peaceful  industry. 

Diere  haa  always  been  an  inthnate  connection  between  religion 
and  cipDUnerce.  The  rdation  of  priest  and  merchant  has  been  maln- 
taiaed  from  the  remotest  times.  Wheie  the  caravan  halted,  and  the 
camel  knelt  to  he  relieved  of  his  load,  and  the  trader  found  tempornry 
refK>se,  the  temple  rose,  and  the  servapt  of  the  altar  sacrificed,  and  the 
pilgrim  worshiped.  Men  congregated,  and  by  gradual  proccasea  the 
rtopping-place  became  ]  oiiulons  an<i  powerful. 

Tlie  association  continued  in  the  subsequent  revolutions  of  empire, 
and  the  tie  which  binds  worldly  interest  to  jipiritual  power  has  ever 
been  most  stimi|^  maaiiiastod  in  this  union.  War  has  brought  in 
bis  tropbicBi  and  the  blood-stained  banner  has  drooped  on  walls  saeied 
to  peace.  But  he  has  oftener  desecrated  than  reverenced,  and  qwils 
have  more  frequently  gone  out  of  the  door  than  entered  into  it  The 
tread  of  the  soldier  on  the  churdi-pavement  has  not  always  indicated 
a  holy  rej^^ird  for  stole  ami  surplice,  and  the  sound  of  his  iu'ian  has 
someumt-s  been  in  harsh  diacordauce  with  the  sacrinix-bell. 

There  has  never  been  distrust  between  commerce  and  religion. 
The  quiet  homage  of  the  former,  and  the  dependence  of  the  one  on 
the  other,  have  been  given  and  received  in  kindly  confidence.  They 
have  kept  together  through  the  changing  fiedths  which  have  pro- 
gnmMty  swayed  the  races  of  men,  and  whenever  they  have  sep- 
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anited,  it  has  been  that  one  might  serve  as  herald  to  the  other,  and 
prepare  for  the  joint  occupancy  of  both. 

The  Crusades  formed  an  epoch  in  the  commercial  world,  and  the 
wild  chivalry  that  poured  into  Aaa  with  sword  and  crucifix,  produced 
TBSultB  decidedly  mercantile.  The  various  natioDs  of  Europe  were 
brought  together,  and  men  who  had  lived  in  insulated  haibarinn, 
meeting  their  kind  in  fend,  or  the  eoaioely  len  savage  tournament, 
now  assembled  for  one  common  purpoee»  and  felt  an  interest  for  each 
other,  as  they  shared  the  same  dangers  and  sufferings.  Many  a 
frieud^lnp  grew  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  liands  which,  ut  home,  iiad 
been  lifted  against  eacli  ulher,  were  grasp*jd  in  kiuihu^*.  The  j'laceSi 
hallowed  by  solemn  Iiistories,  had  their  influence  on  tlio:*©  rude  men, 
and  their  petty  htiifes  were  hushed  into  forgetfulness  before  the  sep- 
ulchre of  Him  who  bade  men  foigive  each  other.  The  opulence  of 
the  cities  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  splendor  of  the  ooon- 
tries  they  conqnered,  gave  them  new  desires  to  be  gratified,  and 
wants^  which  they  carried  back  to  their  distant  homes.  The  free 
Italian  States  supplied  them  with  ships  and  military  stores,  and 
covenanted  for  mercantile  privileges,  which  had  a  lasting  effect  on 
Crusader  and  Saracen.  Au  active  eonmierce  was  cuiiimenced  >Yith 
the  coasts  of  Syria  and  I^zypt,  and  the  commodities  of  India  ciuiie 
through  Alexandria  to  Italy,  to  be  circulated  througliout  Europe. 
Hie  stern  baron  returned  to  his  lone  ejrr,  to  think  of  I'alestine,  and 
the  social  pleasures  which  had  intermingled  with  deeds  of  arms,  and 
to  phie  for  interoourse  with  men,  BQs  ibllowen  scattered  over  the 
plains  and  by  the  rive^side  to  tell  of  lands  where  trade  brought 
wealth  and  honor,  and  to  enkindle  emulatiott  by  the  overwrought 
picture  of  oriental  life. 

The  new  notions,  which  the  Crusados  originated,  received  an  addi- 
tional imj)ulso  from  the  invention  ut  gunj-owder.  Tlie  feudal  rubber, 
as  he  dwelt  with  tlie  eagle,  laughed  at  the  arrow-flight  fipom  his 
mountain  crag,  but  his  power  departed  when  a  chemical  compound 
sent  a  tempest  of  iron  rattling  against  his  battlements,  and  mingling 
turret  with  donjon  keep.  Civil  war  and  private  quarrel  were  some- 
what of  an  amusing  recreation,  befere  a  few  blade  grains  equalized 
the  diffiarence  between  steel  cuirass  and  quilted  jacket  Sword 
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might  glance  or  shiver  on  the  polished  niorioii,  and  l.^ice  splinter 
a^m«t  the  !>rea«tplate  of  the  knight,  while  edge  aud  point  found,  eu- 
tmn<  0  through  the  skullcap  and  doublet  of  the  vassal 

Bm  when  cannon  and  musket  balls  went  crashing  through  mail  of 
fgoU,  with  ail  ukdecomw  indifference  to  the  gentle  blood  that  might 
be  iofide  of  it,  a  graye  conaideration  arose,  as  to  the  hnnumity  of  per- 
petual war&re.  The  relish  for  obscure  fildnni«heB  sensibly  decfined, 
lad  the  roodess  castle  was  left|  as  an  inheritance  to  the  lovers  of  the 
pictttresque,  to  be  woTen  into  song  and  landscape. 

The  Hanseatic  L<?ai:ruo,  coTi-k  queut  upon  the  insecurity  to  com- 
merce from  marauding  nobles  and  their  licensed  adherents,  was  a 
sptematic  coalition  for  the  establisluuent  of  a  mercantile  policy. 
CommenciDg  with  a  few  towns  of  Germany,  it  expanded  until  it  em- 
Ivaoed  most  of  the  trading^plaoes  of  Europe.  Union  gave  foroe^  and 
0^  incoDsiderable  in  (hemselTcs,  became  feared  and  req}ected  for 
tbdr  coUectiye  strength  as  members  of  a  confederacy  that  declared 
wtr,  oonquered  and  deposed  tings,  and  put  under  its  ban  whatever 
opposed  its  progress,  or  conflicted  with  its  interests.  Its  power  de- 
clined Nvith  the  causes  of  its  origin,  when  it  had  couij'letod  its  m'ljy^ion, 
and  given  proteotiou  and  character  to  the  merchant  and  his  occu- 
pation. 

The  remains  of  this  great  body  still  live  in  a  few  free  cities,  whioh 
continue  to  exert  an  important  influenoei  standing  as  respected  monu- 
ments of  the  good  they  assisted  to  accomplish,  and  as  living  witnesses 
cf  the  results  that  may  be  obtained  by  honorable  enterprise. 

Hie  peculiar  characteristics  of  ancient  commerce,  applicable  to  all 

Efitions,  wore  essentially  the  same.  Trade  was  carried  on  principally 
1)}-  lan.l,  and  the  inudc  uf  transportation  necessarily  limited  it  to  nrti- 
eles  of  little  weight  or  bulk.  The  mercliant  and  his  goods  kept 
together.  He  could  not  sit  at  home  to  plan  voraije^,  and  send  out 
adventures,  having  before  him  information  on  which  to  form  his  judg- 
ment and  issue  his  orders.  There  were  uo  agencies  to  help  him,  no 
oommisnon  bouses  established  on  the  Niger  or  Ganges ;  but,  through 
long,  weary  days  of  toO  and  suffering,  with  hunger,  and  burning  thirst, 
md  throbbiug  brow,  in  the  dust  of  travel,  with  peril  around,  and 
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anxiety  upon  hira,  trusting  to  Lis  own  actinty  and  watchfulness,  he 
struggled  with  the  chances  of  his  journey, — a  minister  of  God  to  con- 
nect distant  lands,  and  to  pioneer  civilizatioa  and  truth.  His  trade 
iras  barter.  Monej  was  either  unknown  to  him,  or  used  as  an  article 
to  be  bought  and  sold,  not  la  a  representative  of  value. 

This  doing  business  without  money,  is  a  usage  that  is  not  con- 
sidered wholly  unworthy  of  Imitation  in  modem  times^  and  probably 
in  consequence  of  onr  reverence  for  the  past,  we  are  not,  in  our  day, 
without  instances  of  mercantile  operatioos  which  disdain  to  base 
themselves  upon  such  an  arbitrary  standard. 

The  distinctions  which  marked  the  commerce  of  tlie  ancients,  and 
the  accufitonied  ways  trodden  by  the  ages,  were  obliterated  and  for- 
gotten iu  the  revolutions  occasioned  by  the  invention  of  the  mariners 
compass,  the  doubling  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  ihe  discoveiy 
of  America, — three  events  which  have  had.  more  induence  on  the 
material  destiny  of  man,  than  any  recorded  in  his  history. 

Ihe  mysterious  polarity  of  the  magnetic  needle  gave  him  unlimited 
range  of  the  broad  ocean,  and,  enabling  him  to  chooee  his  pathway 
oyer  its  vast  waters,  robbed  them  of  the  terror  which  had  restricted 
him  to  his  native  coasts^  and  opened  an  untried  world  to  his  eneigiee 
and  intelligence. 

The  passage  round  the  southern  cape  of  Africa  changed  the  whole 

conrse  of  commerce,  and  annihihited  a  system  that  had  been  created 
by  the  wiiklom,  foresii^dit,  and  policy  of  ilie  g'reatest  and  uiost  saga- 
cious rulers  of  antiquity.  The  communication  with  India  by  >ea, 
closed  the  old  avenues,  by  wliicli  the  wealth  of  the  Kast  had, 
sparingly,  administered  to  the  wants  of  Europe.  The  cargo  of  the 
ship  overwhelmed  the  load  of  the  camel ;  the  highway  he  had  worn 
was  returned  to  the  wilderness,  and  the  opulent  cities,  which  had 
arisen  by  its  sides,  were  abandoned  to  decay  and  foigetfiilness. 

And,  from  beyond  the  awful  barriers  of  old  existences,  the  colossal 
shadow,  which  had  obscurely  told  of  the  conung  of  a  young  world, 
grew  into  glowing  life,  and  as  it  beckoned  to  the  old,  offering  more 
than  fimey  had  pictured  to  hope,  familiar  things  were  disdainfully 
cast  aside,  and  the  quickened  impulses  of  humanity  turned  to  the  new 
and  distant  reveluUou. 

Commerce  dated  its  new  birth  from  these  discoveries.   The  whoto 
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faith  lay  open  to  enterprise,  and  tL  '  <]  U  Lr^M-  was  eagerly  courted,  that 
biwi  Ix'tVtre  beeu  carefully  aud  super.slitiou^ly  avc»idcd. 

Tin  e  centuries  have  scarcely  paiised  &inc€  this  great  change,  and 
its  effect  is  felt  in  every  region  of  the  globe.  It  has  covered  America 
with  the  population  of  Europe,  extended  civilized  dominion  over  a 
Inge  part  of  Aria,  and  is  spreading  Uirough  OToiy  island  of  the  Pa- 
cific. It  awakened  England  to  what  she  is^  and  developed  the  oom- 
meretsl  power  on  which  her  greatness  and  saoceao  are  founded. 

Long  after  the  importance  of  commerce  had  been  recognized  in 
other  countries,  the  people,  now  the  most  mercantile  of  the  eartli, 
neglected  the  occupation  which  has  mainly  contributed  to  their  ele- 
vation. 

Tacitus  mentions  London  as  the  chief  residence  of  merchants,  and 
the  great  mart  of  trade  and  commerce.  Yet^  before  the  charter  of 
Bonnymede,  foreign  merduuits  were  permitted  to  visit  England  only 
daring  the  period  of  public  ftirs,  and  were  restricted  to  a  residence  of 
ibrty  day&  Afterward,  a  Gennaa  company  monopolised  the  trade  d 
the  country  for  several  centuries,  and  its  members  were  regularly 
locked  up  at  night,  getting  comfort  for  the  indignity,  by  keeping  the 
whole  foreign  cuuimerce  of  the  kingdom  to  themselves. 

The  diM-overy  of  the  Portugese  navigator  eAcite<J  that  commercial 
spirit  which  has  given  to  Great  Britain  her  Indian  possessions,  and 
expanded  the  doubtful  expedition  of  a  few  adventurers  to  a  dominion 
that  has  turned  the  conquered  into  instrumentB  of  conquest,  and  made 
bostiUty  tributary  to  its  extension;  that  converts  invasion,  or  re- 
bdUon,  into  useful  assistants,  and,  like  the  clamorous  daughters  of 
the  honeleechf  its  thirst  is  not  assuaged,  nor  its  tenaci^  relaxed  by 
repletion.  The  subjugation  of  India,  by  a  company  of  merchants, 
wLu,  iVuin  a  daik  and  dingy  street  of  I^ondon,  sent  out  decrees  of  life 
and  death  to  kinc^doius  and  princes,  and  built  up  an  empire  which 
shames  the  wondere  of  enchantment,  migiiL  in  it.^eli  oti'er  ample  raa- 
tenal  to  illustrate  the  influence  of  commerce  on  the  fortunes  of  man- 
bad..  But  the  subject  is  too  fruitful  and  widely  extended  for  more 
than  a  passing  allnsioiL*  It  is  one  of  the  many  wonders  that  com- 


*  That  the  East  Ludia  Compauy,  at  au  early  age  of  its  existence,  entertained 
i  due  eonildsfstion  Ibr  the  diguity  of  commcirMy  is  avident  from  the  bearing 
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merco  has  wrought  for  England,  and  the  most  valued  of  them  all  is 
the  discoveiy  she  has  made,  that  her  best  iutcrei^ts  are  promoWd  by 
peace.  She  has  grown  wise  with  years,  and  ber  coiubativencss  does 
not  exhibit  itself  now  on  trivial  occasions.  In  the  spirit  of  chivahy, 
she  fiuined  and  fed  the  war-flame  against  I^apoleottt  and  did  not  think 
of  her  pocket  until  the  overthrow  of  her  adversaiy*  She  got  by  it 
fiime  and  debt,  and,  thirty-four  years  after  her  oio?ming  mercj,^ 
which  was  to  porpotuate  legitimacy,  a  nephew  of  her  great  enemy 
was  the  elected  ruler  of  France.  She  said  nothing.  She  felt  that  she 
had  had  fighting  enough  for  othoi-s,  und  philosophically  took  things 
as  they  cauitj ;  knowing  there  was  nothing  to  be  made  by  inter- 
ference, and  it  wjis  a  matter  of  iuditiereuce  to  her  what  dynasty  came 
uppermost,  in  the  rather  frequent  gyrations  of  her  neighbor's  political 
wheel.  Dethroned  Jdngs  and  diegraoed  ministers  seek  an  asylum 
with  her.  They  are  welcome  to  any  thing  they  can  buy,  while  they 
stay,  and  may  go  back  when  they  can,  bat  not  with  the  aid  of  ber 
ahips^  soldiers,  or  money. 

Nor  is  she  inclined  to  qnanel  with  her  somewhat  impertinent  and 
belligerent  offipring,  this  side  of  the  AtUmta&  She  has  had  oppor- 
tunities when,  in  the  olden  time,  it  would  haYe  been  thought  neces- 
sary to  have  appeased  afironted  honor  with  fire  and  sword.  There 
have  been  Aroostook  on  the  east,  and  Oregon  on  the  west ;  there 
have  boon  comrnotions  in  her  provinces,  phmned  and  fomented  by 
demagogues  beyond  her  jurisdiction,  but  she  jireferred  to  negotiate 
rather  than  fight,  and  remonstrance  instead  of  retaliation.  She  knew 
that  the  bombardment  of  New  York  or  Boston  would  not  advance 
her  syttem  of  fiee  trade,  and  that  she  could  not  make  markets  for  her 


of  Sir  Jotbh  Child,  the  able  numager  of  the  $Mn  lit  the  eompsay  st  home, 
Utuing  pert  of  the  nagm  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II. 

Mr.  Vnnx,  the  mannger  in  India,  oti  b.'inL'  fvhorted  "to  net  with  viiTor,  and 
t<">  carry  whatLiver  iustnietions  lio  mis.'hi  receive  fVom  }iomo  into  immediate 
cflbct,'"  nn^vwered,  tliat  he  ahould  eudoavor  to  acq^uit  hiuiaelf  with  iuU^tty 
and  justice,  and  would  make  the  laws  of  hie  ootintij  the  rule  of  hie  eoadnoU** 
Sir  Joeieh  Child  replied,  end  **told  Mr.  Vans  ronndlr,  that  k*  expected  kit  or- 
den  were  to  he  his  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  e  heap  of 
nonseneOf  eompiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country  gentlemen,  who  hardly  knew  how 
to  make  laws  for  the  good  government  of  their  own  ['^^^'ate  liuniiieei  maohioos 
tor  the  regulating  of  companies  and  foreign  commerce." 
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prcKl actions  bj  destroying  nr  ill-treatitif^  the  comumers.  Any  tran- 
sient satisfaction  wan  a  small  consideration,  wlien  weigbe<j  witli  ita 
coDsequeDcea,  and  tlid  long  years  of  hostile  feeling  whioh  would  ensue 
Ironi  matuAUy  inflicted  iojuries. 

The  patieiioe  and  good-will  she  manifested,  were  do  indications  of 
doabt  ot  weolnwnn.  Ber  old  age  is  not  one  of  docropitiido^  and  there 
la  no  want  of  vigor  in  the  aim  that  has  sustained  or  oontioUed  Bn- 
npe.  Hsr  strength  haa  never  been  greater  than  it  now  ia^  end  the 
eoDaoioasneaB  of  her  power  oaa  well  enable  her  to  be  generous.  She 
need  not  fear  what  may  be  said  of  her,  for  her  past  history  shows 
what  she  has  done,  and  her  present  resources  what  she  can  da  But 
sLc  has  tried  glory  in  all  its  phases,  and  has  found  that  it  does  not 
pay.  The  trutli  has  tlawned  on  her,  that  negotiation  is  more  avail- 
able than  military  tactics,  and  that  protocols  are  more  efficient  than 
grape  and  canister  ;  that  a  nation,  hke  an  individual,  c(>n«|Ucrs  by  for- 
bearance, and  that  it  is  sage  economy  to  save  her  powder^  and  sell 
her  piece  goods. 

There  is,  however,  method  in  her  generoeity,  and  it  expands  or  con 
tracts  with  circumstances.  There  is  nothing  impulsive  in  it ;  fer  it 
oonsiden  well  the  influenoe  it  may  have  on  Manchester  and  Birming- 
ham, and  it  does  not  commit  itself  if  there  is  danger  of  inteniipting 
the  shuttle^  or  reducing  the  iurnaee  fire*  Nor  is  the  star  of  peace  in 
the  ascendant  when  the  i^lication  of  cannon-shot  can  best  serye  her 
merchant  ships  abroad,  or  her  manu&otories  at  home.  It  was  ex- 
pedient that  her  India  oi>ivim  should  continue  to  enter  China,  for 
Sycee  silver  \vas  a  very  comfortable  :liin>r  to  assist  her  in  her  prujtiottt 
of  annoxaiiuii  up  the  Indua  uud  Irawadi,  and  along  the  Ghauts  (<f  the 
Himalaya,  Her  experience  had  intormed  her  that  she  made  rather 
an  indift'erent  figure  with  Chinese  dijtlouiacy  ;  that,  by  talking  and 
writing,  she  would  get  nothing  but  cool  contempt^  enveloped  in  most 
courteous  phraseology ;  that  oriental  metaphor  was  an  overmatch  for 
her  distinguished  consideration,*'  and  that  she  and  her  opponent 
mfjbi  tnvel.oa  forever,  like  parallel  lines  of  geometry,  being  every- 
where  equidistant,  and  having  no  inclination  to  each  other.**  This 
was  a  decided  case  where  something  could  be  made  by  hard  knocha, 
and  they  were  given  with  a  vigor  and  pnifusion  that  confounded  a 
people  unaccustomed  to  wholesale  butchery,  and  to  the  curious  con- 
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trivanees  bj  which  ChristiaiiB  manage  to  g«t  rid  of  each  other.  Thej 
condiidecl,  therefore,  to  smoke  opium.  But  their  complianoe  did  not 
preclude  an  ethical  commentary  on  the  purity  of  an  operation,  which 
increases  the  revenue  of  one  nation  hj  introducing  beggary  and 
idiocy  to  another. 

Even  uDto  the  pro«;ent  day  do  the  followei-s  of  Confucius  ponder 
over  iiiU  strange  enigma,  and  the  obtusencss  ot  their  pagan  compre- 
hensions has  hitln.rto  prevented  thera  from  discovering  the  consistency 
between  the  words  of  the  British  misuoQary,  an«4  the  deeds  of  the 
British  soldier. 

Poetiy  has  said— 

"  A  time  there  was,  ere  Engknd'B  grie&  begao, 
When  ereiy  rood  of  gfound  m^tninM  ita  man.** 

But  pUdn  proee  has  not  condesoended  to  enlighten  us  in  rehition  to 
that  fiust»  and  it  might  puzzle  antiquarian  and  geographer  to  indicate 
the  pieciee  when  and  where  of  that  desirahle  consummation.  Whatr 

ever  may  have  been  the  state  of  things  under  the  patriarchal  guar- 
dianship of  the  Druids,  is  a  matter  for  inquiry  and  cxjnjecture.  But 
from  that  time  down  to  the  j*ie>ciit,  ii  would  be  difficult  to  define  the 
period  when  England  was  free  from  .sorr«3w,  or  when  the  |>ool's  modi- 
cum of  real  propeily  sufficed  for  even  the  frugal  wants  of  our  fore* 
Others. 

There  have  been  good  times  for  some  in  the  motherland,  through 
aU  her  deBtinies.  The  Saxon  thane  enjoyed  himself  irithont  asking  if 
the  brnsa-coUar  galled  the  neck  of  his  thrall ;  and  the  Noiman  baion 
saw  no  grief  in  the  land,  when  rebellion  did  not  call  him  to  the  sad- 
die.  There  are  good  tunes  still  for  wealth  and  station.  The  lordly 
inheritor  of  a  hundred  thousand  acres  is  not  troubled  by  the  cargoes 
of  human  wretchednen  seeking  in  a  stnmge  land  the  **rood  of 
ground"  denied  them  at  home.  Squalid  poverty  may  not  pass  tJie 
Park  gate,  and  tlie  moans  of  hunger  do  not  ruffle  the  tranquillity  that 
dwells  amid  the  oM  ancestral  oaks.  The  cry  of  bread  or  blood,"  if 
ominous,  is  faint,  for  lack  of  food,  and  dies  away  at  the  llaah  of  bay- 
onet and  saber. 

But  things  have  changed  somewhat  in  England.  Her  pulse,  now, 
is  to  be  felt  east  of  Temple  Bar.  The  noble  and  merchant  come  to- 
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gellnr,  and  the  temporal  conceriis  of  the  former  im  prove  by  the 
aoqnabtanoe.  There  k  a  aolid,  tangible  avaiUbUity  in  the  counting* 
Immm,  wliich  enoomgea  fortniieB  leaning  toward  decay.  Bank- 
nplciea  m  not  oonfined  to  trade.  Aristooratic  names  get  into  the 
gigntte,  and  the  aaelioDeei^s  signal  hangs  over  the  armorial  escutcheon. 
The  ireet  end,  in  its  perplexity,  looln  imploringly  to  the  city,  and 
commerce  is,  al  least,  respected  for  its  results. 

Greal  Britain  and  th^  United  States  are  now  the  great  coninier- 
dal  nations  of  the.  earth,  and  tlie  intercourse  between  them  is  tlie 
ttroaigest  evidence  of  the  power  of  the  bond  that  unites  them.  It  Las 
gradually  effaced  old  prejudices,  and  is  making  botli  unmindful  of 
whatever  may  be  painful  in  the  past  There  waa  war,  which  left  it» 
denlating  impreMion,  not  merely  in  the  outward  sufleringi  it  caused, 
which  ooold  find  alleviation  in  the  redeeming  fertility  of  determined 
wtD  and  ioeihautible  reaonroea,  but  in  the  spirit  of  triumph  or  vexi^ 
tion,  which  fed  vain-glory,  or  brooded  over  anticipated  vengeance. 
Then,  as  a  calm  crei)t  over  the  troubled  waters,  caaiu  the  cockney 
with  his  scraj»-l)Ook,  to  note  down  the  nakedness  of  the  land,  and  to 
ezpoee  the  misery  of  a  people  who  bad  neither  king  nor  established 
dim-oh  !  who  cx^uld  not  be  made  to  appreciate  the  importance  of 
privileged  ordei^  and  did  not  sit  after  their  meridian  meal  over  a 
deeoction  of  logpvood* 

Tbere  were,  to  be  sure,  many  things  said  of  us  too  true  to  be  tol- 
erated, and  the  more  etoaely  we  were  fitted,  the  more  we  fretted.  It 
was  not  satisfactory  to  hear  that  we  had  imperfections,  and  we  were 
annoyed  that  the  impertinence  of  strangers  should  make  us  acquainted 
with  \)\cis  we  were  not  likely  to  discover  ourselves.  But,  at  last, 
Bow  Bells  rani^  out  all  the  changes,  and  the  racinesN*?  degenerated  into 
tuesome  monotony.  We  became  too  common,  and  books  would  not 
selL  Readers  came  and  judged  for  themselves ;  tlie  smoke  of  the 
steamer  clouded  our  harboit ;  the  London  newspaper  became  a  famil- 
iar thing,  and  waa  placed  on  our  tablea  with  the  regularity  of  an 
inland  mail.  Steam,  that  great  civiliaer,  has  drawn  together  two 
nations^  whose  natursl  and  enduring  alliance  is  on  a  nobler  foundation 
than  that  of  interest,  and  made  them  forget  trifling  distinotlo^is  in  the 
great  characteiistics  common  to  boiL 
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The  commerco  of  Europe  has  received  an  impulse,  during  a  con- 
tiuued  ]»e;ice,  that  luts  had  an  effect  on  character  wbicli  will  sur\'ive 
any  tc-iiipoiary  t4U!*pens»ioi),  and  produce  inij>ortauL  and  [>t'nnaneut 
consequences.  It  has  had  to  contend  with  every  ob<;tacle,  and  to 
overcome  public  opinion  by  a  denionstr&tioa  of  \xs  capacity  to  sustain 
and  increase  national  prosperity.  It  raooiiimenc<  d  its  almost  arrested 
counBe  when  a  long  period  of  ceaseless  war  had  paralyzed  honest  in- 
dufltiy,  and  every  enet^y  had  been  devoted  to  the  oalling  that  was 
alone  thought  honorable.  Hie  path  to  dietiiiotioa  waa  over  the  neg- 
lected earth,  where  the  trampled  vineyard  and  uncultivated  ooru'field 
told  of  violence  and  oi^preesion.  Ambition  calculated  its  chancesy  as 
it  bivouacked  in  the  unroofed  fiictory,  or  by  the  blackened  walla  of 
the  warehouse  riddled  by  balls.  Advancement  rose  with  the  smoke 
of  battle,  and  ji.»yous  youth  tuutid  the  realization  of  hoi»\  as  it  i^^ra^^jxid 
at  rank  or  l  ibbuu  over  the  uuburied  dead.  Fame,  honor,  glory,  the 
talismunic  woids  with  which  crime  luios  folly,  left  their  mutilated 
victims  io  howl  out  their  agony  to  the  night  air;  or  to  crawl,  with 
mingled  prayer  and  blasphemy,  within  such  shelter  of  church  or 
in MTi<! on  -IS  phot  and  shell  had  'spared  for  the  torn  fragments  and 
handiwork  of  Christian  men.  The  conscript  boy,  with  his  mother^s 
tears  hardly  diy  on  his  cheek,  entered  on  the  game  of  empire.  The 
wand  of  the  magidan  touched  him,  and  all  foigotten  stood  the  day- 
walled  cottage,  with  bis  young  sistere  mourning  for  the  loet  one  in 
their  desolate  home.  For  him,  the  past,  with  its  humble  rew^ections, 
had  no  charm  ;  but^  at  the  clang  of  die  trumpet  and  roll  of  the  drum, 
there  dawned  iho  jjforgeoiis  future,  otVeriug  the  valued  gifls  of  earth 
for  the  choapest  aiul  most  common  quality  of  earth's  children.  Bull- 
headed  bravi-ry  was  the  solvent,  in  the  alchemic  |)r'>'-<  s>.  which  might 
transmute  the  knite  of  the  vine-dresser  into  a  jeweled  srcptre,  and  the 
]>easant's  frock  to  imperial  purple.  In  the  forced  marcli,  where  men 
dropped  dead  from  weariness;  by  the  watch-fire,  where  hunger 
gnawed,  and  comrades  struggled  and  fou^t  each  other  for  a  place  to 
thaw  their  limbs ;  in  the  day  of  combat,  over  the  pale,  upturned  £soes 
of  those  who^  the  hour  ago,  shared  hopes  and  perils ;  still  floated  be- 
fore him  the  decoys  which  toled  him  on.  Through  the  blood-red 
cloud  of  war  there  sparkled  on  his  vision  the  cioss  of  honor,  the  mar- 
shal's baton,  the  kingly  crown.  The  wrecks  of  humanity  lay  thickly 
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>trr-we«l  /il'.nnr  tlie  Wack  track  of  roiiquest,  but  his  seared  heart  recked 
D«'t  o(  pillaged  towns  and  flaming  Tillages,  where  houseless  women 
and  starvtDg  children  03wered  over  ruins.  lie  ooald  oot  stop  in  bid 
eareer  to  lameot  over  its  essential  elements. 

Hub  phantom  of  militarj  gloiy  1>rood6d  over  Enrope.  All  nations 
«m  atttaeted  by  the  glitter  that  ooncealed  its  speetnil  form.  The 
yooth,  whose  tastes  and  wishes  would  have  led  him  to  peaoeful  occu* 
patioos,  dared  not  expose  his  tameness  to  the  derision  and  soom  of 
his  o(»npanions.  He  must  forfeit  their  regard,  or  take  to  the  trade 
of  Moo<l.  The  breatli  of  iif(.'  was  in  broil  and  battle,  and  war  was 
k>  ked  upon  as  a  thing  of  c</ui  j»e,  which  was  neither  to  be  avoided 
noi  deplored. 

When  Basil  Hall  was  duped  at  the  Lop  Choo  Islands,  where  he 
waa  made  to  believe,  bj  his  waggish  friends,  that  they  had  neither 
weapona  nor  money,  and  that  punishments  were  unknown  to  them, 
he  tmbmdened  himself  of  his  marvelons  discovery  to  Napoleon,  at 
St  Helena.  ^What/*  siud  the  emperor,  **no  weapons!  You  mean, 
they  have  no  cannon,  no  muskets,  they  are  unacquainted  with  gun- 
powder ;  but  they  have  bows  nud  arrows!"  "No,  tliey  have  nothing 
dt  the  kind."  "  They  have  certainly  sjxiars  aud  swords,"  "  No,  they 
have  Tio  arms  whatever."  "  No  arms  ?"  exclainK^d  the  old  soldier ; 
''why,  how  then  do  they  fight?"  The  credulous  sailor  doubtless 
beard  similar  expressions  of  a.'^tonif^hment  at  home,  when  he  related 
hia  Axcadian  ezperienees.  The  Royal  £Kohange  and  Leadenhall- 
Kreet  would  shudder  at  the  notion  of  no  money,  and  there  would  be 
alarm  ''where  merchants  most  do  congregate,^  at  the  thought  of  such 
irregularity  in  the  Older  of  the  universe.  And  how  stem  justioe,  with 
uplifted  hands,  would  wonder  at  the  heathen  anomaly  of  no  punish- 
ments! \Viiat  a  fearful  pveccdeiit  for  the  g^utl  oM  sv-tein,  whos*:*  at- 
tribute i^  vcncrcance !  And  what  wcjuM  lieconic  of  the  array  of  terror, 
by  which  the  machinery  of  criminal  law  is  kept  in  motion  i  The  wig 
of  the  ermiDed  judge  would  tremble,  as,  with  bloodless  &C6,  he  should 
in  hncy  see  the  dreadful  innovation  upsetting  time-honored  usages, 
weakming  tho  well-kept  memories  of  T^bmn,  and  destroying  the 
realities  of  Newgate ;  knocking  at  the  Old  Bailey  with  the  announce- 
ment, that  the  hangman's  occupation's  gone ;  that  the  convict-ship 
iboold  not  burden  ocean  with  its  load  of  shame  and  suffering;  that 
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lodety  most  not  create  idctiiiis  for  its  own  sacnficee;  that  neglect 
should  not  nurse  sin  and  sorrow  to  feed  its  revenge. 

The  exclamation  of  Napoleon  came  from  tlie  impulse  of  one  who 

regarded  war  as  the  natural  state  ft  b*  iiig,  and  who  had  never  had 
time  to  luuk  on  men  as  otiier  than  iiiatcrials  uith  wliieh  to  work 
militnry  cmubiiialii'Us.  Ilis  life  had  \mm  own  continued  etl'ort  to 
extend  di'iniuiou  or  to  j>ie.M-rve  it,  aud  the  agg^i e?»ions  of  others,  or 
his  own,  had  given  him  faith  in  no  agent  but  the  sword.  During 
hv*  cnptinty,  when  he  calmly  looked  buck  on  his  troubled  career, 
and  spoke  with  a  philosophy  that  will  hereafler  contribute  to-  a  just 
estimate  of  his  character,  he  alluded  to  his  continental  system,  as  a 
measure  occasioned  by  war  and  tempoimry  expediency,  and  expressed 
his  belief  that  the  stagnation  of  foreign  trade,  during  his  reign,  arose 
out  of  the  accidents  of  the  time,  and  would  have  been  relieved  by  a 
brief  interval  of  peace.  But  the  war  that  desolated  Europe  admitted 
no  caTculations  for  the  advantage  of  mankind.  The  two  great  nations 
which  li  'l  the  desperat.'  conflict^  eaclj  sconied  an  interval  of  carnage 
that  wjus  not  bought  by  the  hiimiliatiou  of  the  other.  Every  ine;k>urti 
adopted  seemed  intciideil  to  provoke  retaliation,  and  the  only  motive 
of  action  iu  either  was  what  could  most  effectually  counteract  the 
advance  of  her  opponent.  Humanity  was  lost  in  denunciation  and 
doom.  Dc^p  called  unto  deep^  not  iu  low  murmurs,  but  with  tempest 
and  lashiug  wave. 

There  has  been  an  onward  and  upward  progress  in  Europe  during 
the  Ust  thirty  years.  The  enetgy  that  was  devoted  to  war  has  been 
turned  to  the  arts  of  peaoe,  and  the  evil  passions  of  a  destructive  age 
have  given  way  to  a  spirit  that  has  courted  competition  only  in  the 
benevolent  work  of  improvement.  Nations  are  foig  ;  i:)g  that  they 
have  met  its  foeb  ;  the  familiarity  of  commercial  inteicours*.;  has  given 
them  new  impulses,  and  taught  tliem  that  there  arc  highei-  glories 
than  ihojie  of  the  battle-held.  The  time  lKi>  jiast  when  language,  or 
dress,  or  boundary-lines,  necessju*ily  made  enemies,  and  men  of  various 
nations  now  meet  togetlier  endeared  to  each  other  by  their  wants  and 
the  facilities  which  contribute  to  their  gratification.  The  story  of 
ancient  difleronces  can  be  discussed  witli  calmness^  and  the  pulse  is 
not  quickened  by  its  memories*  Old  jealousies  have  subsided  in  the 
communion  of  peaceful  occupations,  and  those  who  oooe  encouraged 
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1  avage  hatred  that  extinguished  human  feeling,  now  find,  in  the 
•nueaMe  relations  of  trade,  the  bond  of  union  and  sympathy  which 

arises  from  ujiuual  dt'j>eii«leucc.  Man  has  turned  his  iugenuity  to 
the  go»«l  of  his  kind,  aud  wLcie  he  once  invented  rockets,  pat^mted 
bomb-shells,  made  improvemeuts  in  artillery,  and  wearied  his  brain 
to  discover  how  tho  greatest  number  of  his  fellows  could  be  killed  in 
the  least  given  time,  he  directa  bis  genius^  and  applies  his  science,  to 
the  advanoetneBt  and  wel&re  of  humanity*  He  makes  the  elements 
sobsement  to  his  wishes,  and,  bj  abridging  distances,  brings  races 
and  nationa  into  friendly  neighborhood.  He  nairows  oceans  with 
the  steamship,  and,  binding  the  earth  with  bars  of  iron,  he  sends  his 
chariots  of  fire  on  their  errands  of  kindness. 

This  bringing  men  togetlier  by  e.isine«5s  of  coturnunicatinn  has,  per- 
iigj>6,  rotuributed  more  than  auy  thing  to  sotteu  the  asperities  and 
allay  the  prejudices  nourished  by  yeare  of  hostility. 

The  great  Continental  Fairs  add  their  salutary  influence,  and  bring 
from  every  <]Qarter  the  activity  and  intelligence  of  mercantile  enter- 
prise. On  the  spot  where,  within  the  last  half  century,  all  Europe  in 
Sims  contended  for  sovereignty,  the  manufacturer  and  trader  collect 
their  warea,  and  the  bookseller  hb  volumes,  for  the  great  periodical 
gsAering.  Where  German,  and  Muscovite,  and  Gaul  met  in  mortal 
•  oiillict,  shouting  their  war-cries  in  streets  barricaded  with  dead  lueii, 
aud  by  swollen  rivers,  crimsoned  with  life-bluod, — the  sons  of  the 
combatants  assemble  in  tranquil  fellowship,  to  traffic  ^vilh  each 
Other,  to  get  wisdom  from  the  sad  history  of  the  past,  and  to  forget 
the  quarrek  of  their  fisthers  in  the  kindly  courtesies  of  an  advanced 
civiliaation* 

This  taste  for  commerce  has  been  the  result  of  peace.  It  has  af- 
fected the  most  martial  people,  and  the  current  of  public  feeling  is 
BOW  utterly  opposed  to  war  for  national  aggrandimment,  or  for  the 

poor  bauble  called  glory.  It  may  be  waged  to  maintain  riirhts,  or  to 
destroy  tliem,  but  the  strife  is  between  kings  and  sul>je*  i-.  ;iii<l  the 
very  eamestuefc^  of  ilie  latter  springs  trom  the  determination  to  secure 
a  freedom  of  which  they  have  a><certained  the  value  in  their  industiial 
oocapationa.  The  prestige  of  militaiy  life  is  wearing  away,  and  a  new 
generation  of  men  has  found  that  honor  and  respectability  may  equally 
bekag  to  all  professions. 
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The  prevalent  opinion  that  tliore  was  sfMiictliing  derogat<:>ry  in 

trade,  was  exenij»lirit  d  in  a  distingui^LeJ  Biiii!*h  slate^iuan,  at  the 

Congress  of  Vienna,  who  asserted,  in  presence  of  the  representatives 

of  Europe,  tliat  England  was  not  de|)e^ident  on  commerce.    This  was 

intended  as  an  ofiset  to  the  sneer  of  Napoleon  as^ainst  the  ^  nation  of 

« 

traden^*'  and  arose  from  a  desire  to  sink  the  shop,**  before  the  plumed 
and  epauletted  array,  which  dazzled  And  bewildered  the  civilian  into 
an  ungrateful  forgetfiilneas  of  the  very  claaa,  without  whose  aid  empe- 
rors and  king)!^  if  suffered  to  retun  power  at  all,  would  have  dwindled 
to  provincial  govemon. 
Byron  said, 

**If  oomoMroe  fills  the  pone,  she  dogs  the  bnda;*' 

and  yet  he  himself  bravely  encountered  the  |»enl  by  trafficking  his 
own  verses  with  a  ihiit't  that  would  have  done  credit  to  liaiilie  Nicol 
Jarvie,  and  an  attention  to  detail  which  might  have  won  the  heart  of 
Tim  Linkinwater.  It  is  satisfactor}'  to  reflect  that  his  practice  refuted 
his  theoiy,  luid  that  driving  a  sharp  bargain,  at  the  highest  market 
rates,  for  the  proceeds  of  his  genius,  resulted  In  no  apparent  diminu- 
tion of  his  acuteness,  and  the  facility  with  which  he  continued  to 
get  up  new  stock  in  trade,  indicated  that  his  own  cerebral  orgiiu  had 
not  been  encumbered  by  previous  operations. 

As  a  voucher  for  the  intellectual  respectability  of  commerce,  refer- 
ence miijht  be  made  to  the  merchant  Solomon,  nn<\  it  is  not  written 
that  lii-s  wi.^dotn  was  iinpaiied  by  his  trade  to  Opliir,  or  his  gentility 
doubled  in  consoqiionce  of  Ids  inatitiino  expetlitions  to  Tarshish. 

The  commerce  of  our  owu  country  is  coextensive  with  the  globe. 
We  are  thoroughly  a  mercantile  people.  We  have  v^ed  questions 
of  tariff  and  free^trade ;  but,  whatever  are  our  opinions  on  them,  there 
can  be  no  one  opposed  to  the  just  maintenance  and  protection  of  what 
involves  the  Interest  of  manuiiicturer  and  merchant,  and  gives  the 
fiirmer  an  inducement  to  labor  beyond  necessity,  by  offering  him 
means  to  dispose  of  his  surplus. 

All  classes,  with  us,  are  connected  with  commerce,  and  are  in  some 
way  interested  in  its  welfare.  There  is  gloom  over  socioty  wlien  the 
ship  stf^ps  too  long  at  the  wharf,  and  the  prices  current  nianift-t  de- 
pression.   Anxiety  is  not  confined  to  faces  on  "  change."    There  are 
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lu^g;L:;ii*^  looks  auioiig  lal)onng  men  waiiiiDg  work,  mid  the  stillucss 
ii  the  biiop  of  the  nieclianio  denotes  tbe  stale  of  trade.  The  mill- 
wheel  groans  at  halt"  speed;  the  mule  works  lazily;  the  crowded 
vardliousc  will  not  admit  another  yard,  and  tbe  stockholder  consoles 
Kimself  for  no  dividenda,  by  abusing  government*  But  the  ftiiip  has 
lumled  into  the  atreain,  and  tbe  Bailor  heaves  cheerily  at  tbe  anchor. 
Hie  nefchant  moves  brisklj,  and  looks  as  though  chancery  had  aU 
wmya  been  a  mythical  conception.  The  haid-featnTed  bank  smiles 
grimly  as  it  loosens  its  stringent  gripe,  and  the  original  phtase  of 
•"tightness  in  the  luouey  market"  is  dropped  for  a  season.  There  is 
stir  and  busile  in  the  street;  the  sound  of  the  saw  and  liainiiier  is 
heard  again ;  innnufiictnring  stock  looks  up  at  the  brokers'  board, 
and  tbe  government  is  not  so  very  bad,  after  alL 

The  American  merchant  is  a  type  of  this  restless,  adventurooSf 
onward  going  race  and  people.  He  sends  bis  merchandise  all  over 
the  earth ;  stocks  every  market;  makes  wants  that  he  may  supply 
them ;  coven  the  New  2ealander  with  Sonthern  cotton  woven  in 
Northern  looms;  builds  blocks  of  stores  in  the  Sandwich  Islands ; 
swaps  with  the  Feejee  cannibal ;  sends  the  whale-ship  among  the 
icebergs  of  th«^  j^olt-s,  or  to  wander  in  solitary  seas,  till  the  log-book 
lcll>  the  tedious  sameness  of  years,  and  bdvs  become  men;  givef^the 
ice  of  a  northern  winter  to  the  torrid  zone,  piles  up  Fresh  Pond  on 
the  banks  of  the  Iloogly,  gladdens  the  snnny  savannahs  of  the 
dieamy  South,  and  makes  life  tolerable  in  tbe  bungalow  of  an  Indian 
jmigle.  The  lakes  of  New  England  awake  to  life  by  tbe  rivers  of 
the  sultry  East,  and  tbe  aattpodes  of  earth  come  in  contact  at  this 
meeting  of  the  waters."  The  white  canvas  of  the  American  ship 
glances  in  every  nook  of  every  ocean.  Scarcely  has  the  sliglit^st 
iniiiitaiion  come  of  some  obscure,  unknown  corner  of  a  remote  sea, 
when  the  captain  is  consulting  his  charts,  in  full  career  for  the 
"terra  incognita.^ 

The  American  shipmaster  is  an  able  coadjutor  of  the  mercliant. 
He  is  as  intelligent  in  trade  as  in  narigation,  and  combines  all  the 
reqntsitea  of  seaman  and  commercial  agent  He  serves  bis  rough 
apprenticeship  in  the  forecastle,  and  enters  the  cabin  door  through 
many  a  hard  gale  and  weary  night-watch.  His  anxieties  commence 
with  hia  promotion.  Responsibility  is  upon  him.  Lif«^  and  character, 
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and  fortune  depend  on  hu  skill  snd  vigilatioe.  He  mingles  with  men 
of  all  nations,  gathers  informatioa  in  all  dimes,  maintains  the  mari- 
time reputation  of  his  couotry,  and  shows  his  model  of  naval  archi- 
tecture wherever  there  is  sanshioe  and  salt  sea.   He  has  bookie  and 

hu  reads  (hern,  lie  heare  stiaugc  lan'T^ac;^,  and  he  learns  tlieni.  llis 
hours  of  leih'Ure  are  given  to  cultivatiou,  and  prej^are  liini  for  well- 
earned  ea^e  and  resptxitability,  in  those  halcyon  days  to  cunic,  mj 
earueslly  looked  for,  when  he  shall  liejur  the  roaring  wind  and  pultiug 
raiu  about  his  rural  home,  and  shall  not  feel  called  upon  to  watoh 
the  storm. 

What  has  eommeroe  done  for  the  world,  that  its  history  should  be 
explored,  its  philosophy  illustrated,  its  chum  advanced  among  the 
influences  which  impel  oiviliiation  f 

It  has  enabled  man  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiarities  of  cUmate 
or  position,  to  make  that  division  of  labor  which  tends  to  equalise 
society,  to  distribute  the  productions  of  earth,  and  to  teach  the  benefit 
of  kindly  dependence.  It  unites  distant  bi  aaclies  of  the  human  fam- 
ily, cultivates  the  relation  between  them,  encounig.-s  :va  interest  in 
each  other,  and  promotes  that  brotherly  feeliug  whieh  iiie  strongest 
guaranty  of  permanent  friendship.  People  difleriug  iu  creed,  in  lan- 
guage, in  dress,  in  customs,  are  brought  in  contact,  to  find  how  much 
there  is  universal  to  them  all,  and  to  improve  their  condition  by  sup- 
plying the  wants  of  one  from  the  abundance  of  the  other.  The 
friendly  intercourse  created  by  commerce  is  slowly  but  surely  revo* 
lutionizing  the  earth.  There  was  a  time  when  men  met  only  on  the 
field  of  battle^  and  there  was  but  one  mune  for  stranger  and  enemy. 
Now,  wherever  a  ship  can  float,  the  various  emblems  of  soverngnty 
intermingle  in  harmony,  and  the  sons  of  commerce,  the  wide  world 
through,  in  cun>ultiug  their  own  interest^  advance  Lhe  cause  of  iiu- 
nianity  and  peace. 

Iu  louking  fur  the  mighty  influences  that  control  the  ]>rogress  of 
the  human  race,  the  vision  of  man  ranges  within  the  scoj)C  of  his  own 
ephemersU  existence,  and  he  censure  the  justice  which  is  stead£uUy 
pursuing  its  course  through  the  countless  ages.  We  turn  away  be- 
wildered by  the  calamities  which  extinguish  nationality  iu  blood,  and 
give  to  the  iron  hand  fotters  forged  for  the  patriot  Let  him  who 
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dMftmAi  fer  hmBtmijf  and  inoam  for  fiulh  mi>^ibc6J,  fat  Iwpes  b» 
tnjvdy  fer  expectatiooi  iwwriaBd,  look  to^  Hai  revohttioD  and 
cfan^  dose  voUria^f   It  tlwre  no  advanoe  fitm  Ini^T  prpnvraorse 

and  prie5-:ly  i!::o:<L-ranov ;  lo  iinproveinviit  on  tVudal  Icaure  ?  Tiie 
cod  b  Bot  }net.  Ijc*  iho  vlowncas!  cluvre'l,  (or  th^  Etem.il  Kij^t 
mtchv<  over  al!.  and  it  mores  onw.irJ.  to  ovoro-'ine  iu  il>  l^>>1  time. 
Among  the  great  agencies  by  which  the  wisdom  of  God  works 
oal  tlw  pnrftkm  of  humnn  destiny,  the  nbject  on  which  I  lifive  ad> 
diaaad  joa  wiU  bo  acknoiriedgad,  whenofar  its  philoaophioal  Juslory 
^bewrittaD. 

In  oommenong^  H  was  intimated  that  the  Merefaant  has  sometimes 

claims  to  scholarship.  The  proposition  may  U'  rovor<<'l  an  1  wo  may 
inquire  whetht?r  the  sciiohir  would  not  occa-iioiiallv  coiisuh  his  own 
w^olare,  by  aJupiiiig  an  active  pursuit,  in  which  ho  ini:,'ht  become 
distinguished,  instead  of  clinging  to  mediocrity  in  a  high  profession 
annply  because  he  hfts  received  a  degree  from  a  !r:*rerM^,  and  fears 
ihii  he  migfai  fiiU  torn  firahmin  to  Paiiah,  and  lose  caste  in  the 
danent  There  is  an  aristocracy  of  letters,  and  it  can  not  only  be 
home,  bat  regarded  with  remenoe,  when  its  chdms  are  founded  on 
t  iateUectiial  snperiori^,  or  aoquiettion  of  knowledge  sorpaaring  thai  of 
orffimnr  men.  6nt  the  pride  that  can  not  read  its  diploma  wHhont 
the  ;  i  ;  graiiiia.ir  and  dictiouar},  should  not  be  offended  at  the 
nigge>ii'>n,  that  there  are  other  roads  to  success  than  through  the 
Court  Room,  Hospital,  or  Divinity  School  There  is  esteem,  respect, 
veneratiot^  for  the  profound,  conscientious  lawyer,  the  skillful,  scien- 
tific physician,  and  the  fearleaa^  truth-telling  minieter  of  God.  They 
sre  all,  all  honoiable  men  ;**  no  earthly  position  can  be  higher,  no 
iphere  of  usefiiineai  more  eztenaire.  But  it  is  another  thing  to  adopt 
a  profesBoo,  merely  beeanse  it  is  considered  r^pectable ;  to  be  a  nui- 
tsaee  in  an  unswept  chamber,  garnished  with  dusty  newnpapers,  and 
a  few  docf-eared,  bilious  looking  volumes,  where  the  piiint  s|.iiler 
holds  uiiJistuihed  possession,  no  frairicidal  hand  ej.  ciii]LC  him  from 
his  cobweb  ollice,  for  there  is  a  tacit  understanding  bel\>eeii  the  oc- 
cupants, and  they  pradice  in  company,  with  that  bond  of  sympathy 
which  arises  from  kindred  employment ;  or,  to  become  copartner 
nith  death,  as  the  sulky  rattles  and  squeaks  on  the  highway,  with 
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baralj  aoquirenMat  enough  m  it  to  pus  for  doctor,  reputation  de» 
peniHng  on  some  happy  blunder,  in  the  ooune  of  a  aeriee  of  experi- 
ments  institated  on  the  ground  that  there  is  Inek  in  many  triab ;  or 

to  drag  heavily  along,  where  the  spirit  is  weak  and  the  flesh  is  nn* 
wiUing,  the  six  days'  task,  a  labor  of  dusperatiou,  rulucLaiUly  worried 
through,  that  there  may  be  much  endurance  on  the  seventh. 

"  Ix  qaorla  ligno,  nw  fit  HBrouius.** 

Tho  common  notion  that  a  collegiate  education  is  a  preparation  for 
a  learned  pixifession  alone,  has  spoiled  many  a  good  carpcDtcr,  done 
great  injustice  to  the  sledge  and  anvil,  and  committed  fraud  on  the 
com  and  potato  field.  *  It  tume  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  leather  apron, 
sustains  Bob  Boy's  opinion  of  wearers  and  Bpinoers»  looks  supercil- 
iously on  trade^  and  has  an  unqualified  repugnance  for  eveiy  thing 
that  requires  the  labor  of  hands  as  well  as  head.  It  keeps  up  the 
absurdity,  that  the  fiumer's  son  should  not  return  to  the  plow,  that 
the  young  mechanic  mu^l  not  again  wield  the  liammer,  and  tliat  four 
years  are  \v^t,  when  the  gra<luate  finds  hinisolf  over  tho  merchant's 
Letter-book,  instead  of  Blackslouos  Conmientaries ;  as  though  edu- 
cation could  not  be  Uf^eful  out  of  an  allotted  line,  and  would  not  com- 
pensate iu  possessor,  whether  the  «gn  over  his  door^procUums  him 
shoemaker  or  attorney  at  law. 

He  is  wise  who,  discovering  for  what  he  is  qualified,  dares  do  what 
he  feels  he  can  do  well  What  matteis  it  that  a  strip  of  parchment 
attests  his  prescriptive  claim  to  scholastio  hoaon,  and  a  coll^  cata- 
logue wafts  his  name  to  posterity !  If  he  has  a  genius  for  making 
shoes,  or  laying  stone  wall,  let  him  make  sboes^  or  lay  stone  wall. 
Either  is  as  honorable  as  filling  writs,  prescribing  doses,  or  writiug 
sermons  because  Sunday  is  coming. 

Experience  telU  us  ihat  powc-r  does  not  grow  from  abstraction ; 
that  influenco  is  nuL  d''i>eii(knt  on  place.  Every  village  has  its  Caesar. 
He  niay  be  tiie  manufacturer,  the  store  or  tavern  keeper,  or  the  stage- 
driver  ;  sometimes,  but  more  rarely,  the  lawyer,  or  the  doctor,  not 
often  now,  the  minister.  He  is,  generally,  the  man  of  action,  recom- 
mended, not  by  what  he  says,  but  by  what  he  does.  He  may  be 
dislinguiabed  for  buildiug  cotton  or  saw  milla,  contributing  to  public 
waats^  driving  four  in  hand,  or  for  possessing  the  requisites  of  royalty 
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ftt  Uia  oommeneemeDt  of  that  inttitudoiif  and  being  good  at  rough 
and  tumble.  If  his  opinions  are  practical,  they  are  quoted,  and  he 
is  an  orade,  if  his  words  are  oonfirmed  hy  his  deeds.  The  boys  pro 
noiince  hira  fnmons,  and  the  matter  is  settled  Itcyond  appeal ;  im- 
mortality  is  seciiitid  to  liiia,  :iaJ  lii.s  naiiie  m.'iy,  po>>ibly,  live  for  two 
geueralioDjj.  Their  admiration  i.s  given  to  the  strongest  points  of 
character,  wlncli  are  so  indelibly  engraven  on  tlitjir  memories,  that, 
when  they  become  men,  they  think  the  race  has  degenerated ;  for 
they  never  meet^  in  after>life,  any  one  who  comes  up  to  their  young 
ideal,  so  completely  filled  by  the  great  man  of  their  birth-piaoe.  In- 
deed, the  charm  of  first  impreanons  gives  a  regard  for  the  minuteat 
things  of  the  past,  never  to  be  renewed  in  later  yean,  and  makes  n% 
nnooQschmsly,  unjust  to  the  present.  The  sports  of  childhood  appear 
to  have  descended  to  unequal  hands,  and  akiU  and  vigor  to  have 
dwindled  away.  Boys  do  not  seem  to  nm  as  ftst,  swim  as  fiur,  or 
skate  as  dexterously  as  formeriy.  The  games  of  ball  and  marbles, 
like  painting  on  glass,  are,  to  be  sure,  continued,  but  the  glory  iia;^ 
dei>aited.  It  is  well  for  the  village  hero  if  he  wears  hi&  laurels  con- 
teuiedlv,  and  docs  not  seek  for  more  extended  homnire.  He  is  as 
important,  in  his  limited  arena,  as  though  his  reign  spread  over  em- 
pires, and  the  trumpet  of  fame,  as  it  echoes  around  hia  hotno,  may 
fall  with  more  harmony  on  his  ear,  than  though  its  thhlUog  tones, 
shook  the  nations.  But  if  his  ambition  leads  him  to  a  wider  range, - 
and  he  looks  for  supremacy  where  men  mingle  in  mansoiv  he  finds 
the  thermometer  of  distinction  difoeatly  graduated,  and  he  sinks  to 
aero.  Greatness  is  relative.  Thire  is  another  standard.  Compet- 
itocs  abler  than  himself  are  "as  plenty  as  bhMskberries^*'  and  he  may 
read  the  &ble  of  the  tilting  match  between  the  vessels  of  Iron  and  of 
clay,  and  make  the  application. 

It  is  a  connnou  eomplaint,  peq)etually  reiterated,  that  the  occupa- 
tions of  hie  are  tilled  to  overflowing ;  that  the  avenues  to  wealtli  or 
distinction  aic  sa  crowded  with  competitors,  that  it  is  hopeless  to 
endeavor  to  make  way  in  the  dense  and  jostling  masses.  This  de- 
sponding wail  was  doubtless  heard  when  the  young  earth  had  scarcely 
commenced  her  career  of  gloiy,  and  it  will  be  dolefully  repeated  by 
future  generations  to  the  elid  of  time.  Long  before  Qieops  had 
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planted  the  baaeinent  stone  of  his  pynunid,  vh«o  Spbinz  and  Cokm 
had  not  yd  been  fiuhioned  into  their  huge  exifltenoe,  and  the  un- 
tOQched  qunny  bad  given  out  neither  temple  nor  monument,  the 

young  Egyptian,  as  be  looked  along  the  Nile,  may  have  mourned  that 
be  uas  born  too  late.  Fate  bad  dune  lii^ti  injustice  in  withholding 
bis  individual  being  till  the  destinies  of  ninu  were  accMmpliabed. 
His  imagination  waiined  at  what  he  might  have  been,  had  his 
chances  been  commensurate  with  his  merits ;  but  what  remained  tor 
him  now  in  this  worn-out,  battered,  used-up  hnlk  of  a  world,  but  to 
sorrow  for  the  good  old  timea,  which  bad  exhausted  all  resources ! 

The  Roman  youth,  as  he  aasumed  the  toga  ninUM^  and,  in  all 
the  oonsdousneas  of  newlj-aoquired  dignity,  folded  about  him  his 
fresh  insignia  of  manhood,  thought  that  it  should  have  been  put  on 
some  centuriea  earlier.  Standing  amid  memoriala  of  past  glories, 
where  arch  and  column  told  of  triumphs  which  had  secured  boundless 
dominion,  be  felt  that  nothing  was  left  for  the  exercise  of  bis  genius, 
or  the  energies  of  bis  enterprise,  lie  saw,  sculptnred  on  frieze  and 
•ircliitrave,  the  subjugation  of  many  a  nation,  and  strange  garbs  and 
foreii^ti  tongnes  swarmed  and  sounded  around  him,  as  the  victims  of 
all  lands  were  summoned  to  a  common  capti^nty.  The  black  chil- 
dren of  the  sun  were  tliere,  from  beyond  the  burning  sands  of  the 
desert,  and  the  unshorn,  fur-clad  barbarian  of  the  north,  even  while 
the  ravens  were  gathering  in  the  halls  of  Odin  for  their  fell  swoop.^ 
The  recesses  of  Asia  gave  up  the  swarthy  Indian,  and  from  the 
''Uldma  Thule**  came  the  blue^yed  Briton.  All  were  mingled  in 
the  same  sad  doom,  at  the  bidding  of  the  universal  master.  What 
was  left  for  ambition  t  Conquest  had  consumed  itMl(  the  march  of 
the  legion  was  stayed,  and  the  domesticated  eagle  crouched  among 
the  household  gods. 

The  mournful  lamentation  of  antiquity  has  not  been  weakened  iu 
its  transmission,  and  it  is  not  more  reasonable  now  than  when  it 
groaned  by  the  Nile  and  Tiber.  There  is  always  room  enough  in 
the  world,  and  work  waiting  for  willing  bands.  The  charm  that 
conquers  obstacle  and  commands  success,  is  strong  Will  and  strong 
Work.  Application  is  the  friend  and  ally  of  genius.  The  laborious 
scholar,  the  diligent  merdumt,  the  industrious  mechanic,  the  hard- 
working farmer,  are  thriving  men,  and  take  rank  in  the  worid,  while 
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genius,  by  itself,  lies  iu  idle  aJiairatiou  of  a  flime  that  is  ever  prospec- 
tive. The  bare  slee]>s  or  amuses  iuinself  by  tbe  wayside^  and  the 
tortoise  wins  ibe  race. 

Even  the  gold  of  California  requires  hard  work.  It  can  not  be  had 
tot  the  gathering,  nor  is  it  to  be  coaxed  out  with  kid  gloves.  The 
patents  of  DobUit7»  on  the  Sacramento,  are  the  hard  hand  and  the  eun- 
bntned  face  of  the  laboring  man. 

Genius  will,  alone,  do  bat  littJe  in  tins  mattef-offiiot,  utilitarian, 
hard-worldng  worid.  He  vho  would  master  eircumstances  must 
come  down  from  the  clouds,  and  bend  to  unremitting  toil.  To  few  of 
the  sons  uf  men  is  given  an  exception  iivm  the  common  doom. 

**  Tlie  poet^s  Gje,  in  a  fins  freo^  lolling', 
Muf  glaocs  IhMD  besvea  to  Mrth,  tnm  sarth  to  hrnnot^ 

and  yet,  in  aU  that  apaoe^  encounter  nothing  but  air  too  impalpable 
to  be  wrought  into  a  local  habitation  or  a  name.  His  suspended  pen 
may  wait  in  vain  for  the  inspiration  that  is  to  bring  immortality,  and 
when,  at  last,  it  descends  on  the  expectant  foolscap,  it  is,  perhaps, 
only  to  cLruiiicle  rhymes  which  shall  jiugle  fur  a  day  in  some  weekly 
newspaper.  He  wlio  draws  on  genius  alone,  is  oftentimes  answered 
by — no  fuii'ls  ;  his  drafts  are  unexpectedly  protested,  and  he  finds 
himself  bankrupt,  even  while  unlimited  wealth  seems  glittering 
around  him. 

It  is  not  revealed  bow  much  of  the  celebrity  of  gifted  men  has  been 
dependent  on  **  hard  digging."  The  rough  draughts  of  inspiration  are 
not  printed ;  the  pennnrossings,  those  modemiced  marks  of  the  in* 
▼erted  iti/lum,  curl  up  chimney.  There  liiay  have  been  much  per- 
plexity before  smooth  verses,  which  fall  so  harmoniously  on  the  ear, 
were  tortured  into  existence  .  many  a  trial,  before  the  splendid  iiguro 
could  be  hammered  into  shape : 

 "  Id  Ttisa  ftolfiido 

Bk|mi  cspat  Boaberet,  vivos  st  rodsrst  migass.** 

The  wondrous  efforts  of  the  mightiest  masters  of  art  have  something 
in  them  besides  genius.  The  transfigured  divinity  of  Baphael,  and 
the  walk  covered  over  by  a  pendl  indiich  seems  to  have  been  dipped 
in  sunbeains,  are  reoords  not  only  of  the  mind  that  could  image  to 
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itadf  tho86  oreation^  lyat  of  the  intenae  study  which,  ii  is  known,  he 
devoted  to  the  elements  of  his  art  Not  hj  sudden  flashes  came  the 
graoefttl  proportions^  which  give  sneh  exceeding  heautj  to  his  works. 
Genius  trusted  not  to  itself  ahme,  but  gathered  from  science  illua* 
trated  in  the  anatomical  room,  and  from  untiring  contemplation  of 
dead  aud  living  model,  every  auxiliary  that  could  contribute  to  ex- 
cellence. 

When  Mifliaol  Anpfelo  hewed  out  Lis  thoiii^lit  in  marble,  or  j>er- 
Bonated,  in  tVesod,  tlie  a\v^l  wnceptious  c»t  the  bard  be  loved  so  vs"ell, 
giving  materiai  form  to  more  than  the  ideal  of  r>ante,  he  prociuced 
the  result  of  profound  meditation  mingled  yf\th  the  severest  applicar 
tion  to  ihe  aoquiiement  of  ail  knowledge  that  could  aid  his  unri* 
valed  power. 

The  examples  before  us  bid  us  work,  and  the  changing  present 
eflers  ample  opportuni^.  Around  us,  everywhere,  the  new  crowds 

aside  the  dd.  Improvement  stops  by  seeming  perfection.  Discovery 
upsets  theories  and  clouds  over  established  systems.  The  usages  of 

otur  boyhood  become  matters  of  tradition,  for  the  amusement  of  our 

children.  Innovation  rises  on  the  site  of  homes  reverenced  for  early 
association.  The  school-books  wo  used  arc  tio  longer  res|)ected,  aud 
it  is  not  safe  to  quote  the  nutlioritics  <  l  uiu  c  <  days,  f^ciciice  can 
scarcely  kfcp  pace  with  ibo  names  of  publications,  rjualitying  or  ab- 
rogating the  past.  Machinery  Injcomcs  old  iron,  as  its  upstart  suo» 
cesser  usurps  its  place.  The  new  ship  (iashes  scornfully  by  the  naval 
prodigy  of  last  year,  and  the  <;teamer  laui^b^  at  them  both.  The  rail- 
road engine,  as  it  rushes  by  the  crumbling  banks  of  the  canal, 
screams  out  its  mockety  at  the  bai^,  rotting  piecemeal  The  astron- 
omer builds  up  his  hypothesis,  and  is  comforting  himself  among  the 
nebulae,  when  invention  comes  to  the  rescue ;  the  gigantic  telescope 
points  upward,  aud,  lo !  the  raw  material  of  which  worlds  are  mano- 
lectured,  becomes  the  centers  of  systems  bla»ng  in  the  infinite  heav* 
ens,  and  the  dtt'oiited  theorizer  retiv.iLs  into  spacx;,  with  his  specula- 
tion, to  be  again  routed,  wIku  buniau  iu<jenuity  shall  admit  m  one 
hair-breadth  further  into  creation. 

The  powers  of  man  have  not  been  exhausted.  Nothing  has  been 
done  by  him  that  can  not  be  better  done.  There  is  no  effort  of  sci- 
ence or  art  that  may  not  be  exceeded ;  no  depth  of  philoeophy  that 
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caik  Dot  be  deeper  souoded ;  no  ^ght  of  imaginatioo  that  may  not  bd 
pa&sed  by  strong  and  soaring  wing. 

All  nature  ia  full  of  unknown  tbbgB.  £arUi,  air,  water,  the  fath- 
omloBS  ocean,  the  limitlesB  Ay,  lie  almost  untouched  before  ns.  The 
chances  of  onr  pfedecessom  have  not  been  greater  than  those  which 
remain  for  our  suceeseon.  What  has  hitherto  given  prosperity  and 
distinction,  has  not  been  more  open  to  others  than  to  us ;.  to  no  one, 
post  or  present,  more  than  to  the  young  man  who  shaU  leave  ooUege 
to-morrow. 

Sit  not  wiili  folded  hands,  calling  on  Ilerculc.-^.  Tliiiio  own  arm  ia 
the  demi-^d.  It  was  given  to  tliee  to  help  thyself.  Go  forth  into 
the  world  trustful,  but  fearless.  Exalt  thine  adopted  profe^ion,  nor 
vainly  hope  that  its  name  alone  will  exalt  tliee.  Look  ou  labor  as 
honorable,  and  dignify  the  task  before  thee,  whether  it  be  in  the 
study,  office,  counting-room,  workshop,  or  furrowed  field.  There  ia 
an  equality  in  all,  and  the  resolute  will  and  pttre  heart  may  ennoble 
either. 

But  no  duty  requires  thee  to  shut  out  beauty,  or  to  neglect  the  in- 
fluences that  may  unite  thee  with  heaven. 

The  wonders  of  art  will  humanize  thy  calling.   The  true  poet 

may  luako  thee  a  better  man,  and  unknown  feelings  will  well  up 
within  thee,  where  tho  painter's  soul  glow.i  ou  canvas,  and  the  aliaoet 
breathing  marble  stands  a  gluriou.s  nionunieuL  of  the  statuary's  skilL 

Nature,  too,  will  speak  kindly  to  thee  from  field  and  foi"e8t,  from 
hill  and  lake-side.  Go  into  giade  and  woodland,  by  the  waving  har- 
vest, and  the  bright  river  hurrying  to  the  sea.  Look  up  at  the  stars 
in  the  still  night.  'Listen  to  the  gentle  voice  of  the  south  wind,  as  it 
whispem  with  the  pinesi  Watch  the  pulsations  of  the  ocean,  as  they 
regularly  beat  on  the  sand.  Such  teachings  will  teU  thee  there  is 
consolation  in  the  struggles  of  this  life^  and  may  foreshadow  the 
repoee  of  that  which  is  to  come. 
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THOMAS  HANDASYD  P££KINS. 

Thomas  ITaxdasyd  Pkekins  was  bom  in  BostoD,  Decem- 
ber 15,  1764,  and  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather, 
Thomas  Handasyd  Peck,  who  dealt  largely  in  fm  and  the 
importation  of  hats.  Hjs  &ther  was  a  merchant,  who  died 

in  middle  age,  leaving  a  widow  and  eight  children,  three 
sons  and  five  daughters,  most  of  them  very  young.  She 
was  a  woman  of  excellent  ])rincij)les  and  remarkable  en- 
ergy, and  undertook  the  heavy  charge  thus  devolved  apon 
her  with  deep  solioitade  (as  appeared  from  a  enbseqnent 
reference  of  her  own  to  ibis  passage  of  her  life),  bnt  with 
firmness  and  ability.  She  appears  to  have  asstimed  some 
part  of  the  bnsiness  of  her  husband,  who  had  been  con- 
nected witli  George  Ervin":,  oneuf  tlie  principal  niercliants 
in  tliL'  ti  mTi.  Letters  from  Holland  are  remembered  which 
were  addressed  to  her  as  Mr,  Elizabeth  Perkins;  and 
when  her  eldest  eon,  having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
went  some  years  afterward  to  the  Island  of  6t.  Domingo, 
where  he  established  himself,  he  sailed  from  Boston  in  a 
ship,  Ihe  Beaver,  of  which  his  mother  was  part  owner,  and 
which  had  lieen  cliartered  to  the  French  government  to 
tnuQsport  part  of  their  cavalry  to  Cape  Francois. 
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This  estimable  ladj  discharged  her  duties  successfully, 

rtanng  her  cliiklren  witli  such  advantages  as  fitted  them 
for  stations  of  rosp«»iisibility,  which  tliej  aftenvard  filled 
with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  lier;  and  at  the  same  time 
taking  an  active  part  het^elf  with  the  charitable  associations 
of  the  town,  which  is  shown  by  acknowledgments  found 
among  her  papers  and  in  records  of  her  services  as  treas- 
urer and  otherwise,  from  those  with  whom  she  acted. 

On  her  decease,  in  1807,  it  was  voted  "  that  the  officers 
of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum  wear  a  badi^c  of  mourning 
for  the  term  of  seventy-one  days"  (corresponding  probably 
to  the  years  of  her  life),  "  in  token  of  their  high  considera- 
tion and  respect  for  the  virtues  of  the  deceased,  and  of  their 
gratefdl  and  affectionate  sense  of  her  liberal  and  essential 
patronage  as  a  founder  and  friend  of  the  institution."  She 
is  still  remembered  by  a  few  gentlemen,  sons  of  her  former 
neighbor  and  associates,  as  an  excellent  fi-iend,  uf  active 
benevolence,  and  as  a  lady  of  dignilied,  but  frank  and  cor- 
dial manners. 

Numerous  descendants  of  hers,  under  various  names,  now 
move  in  different  walks  of  life  in  the  United  States,  in 
Europe,  and  Afda,  and  not  a  few  of  them  distinguished  for 
prosperity  and  the  wise  use  of  wealth,  and  for  intelligence 
and  refinement,  as  well  aa  for  the  sound  principles  which 
she  inculcated  on  all. 

The  success  of  several  of  the  branches  of  her  family  was 
essentially  promoted  by  the  eneigy  and  wann*hearted  sym- 
patiiy  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who  was  the  second 
6on»  only  ax  years  of  age  at  the  death  of  his  &ther  in  1771. 
Some  notice  of  one,  who  was  himself  an  eminent  merchant, 
and  in  reference  to  whuiu  it  may  be  said  tiiat  botli  his  father 
and  mother  were  merchants,  seems  to  find  an  appropriate 
place  in  a  commercial  work. 

His  father  lived  in  King-street,  now  State-street,  where 
the  conflict  took  place  between  the  citisens  and  the  troopei 
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called  afterward  the  "  Boston  massacre and  though  he 
vnta  little  more  than  five  years  old  at  that  time,  the  sight  of 
the  dead  bodies,  and  of  the  blood  frozen  the  next  day  on 
the  street,  made  an  impression  on  his  mind  that  was  nerer 
obliterated.  The  troops  being  quartered  near  there,  many 
of  the  officei's  were  afterward  visitors  in  his  mothers 
familv. 

At  about  seven  years  of  age  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  a  clei^gyman  of  great  respectability  at  Mi  (Ml eborough, 
about  thirty  miles  fiom  Boston,  and  was  afterward  at 
school  in  Boston,  nntil  xnterconrse  with  the  country  being 
stopped,  his  mother  retired  with  he^  family  to  Barnstable, 
where  she  resMed  till  the  town  was  evacuated  bv  the 
eneiiiv.  His  graiidfatlier,  Mr.  Peck,  remained  in  Bf^stoji 
through  the  siege,  but  was  near  being  sent  home  to  be  tiied 
as  a  rebel  for  freedom  of  speech. 

While  living  with  his  mother  at  Barnstable,  both  his  legs 
were  broken  by  an  tmlnoky  accident,  as  he  was  returning 
from  an  excursion  in  the  woods ;  and  though  the  limbs 
were  well  set,  and  he  soon  recovered  the  use  of  them,  he 
occasionally  felt  tlie  efiect  <»f  the  injury  when  the  weather 
was  bad,  even  in  advanced  a^a\  There,  too,  he  formed  an 
early  and  close  friendship,  tliat  remained  unbroken  for 
nearly  eighty  years,  until  terminated  by  death,' with  one  of 
his  oompanions  whom  he  had  saved  from  drowning^lhe 
late  distinguished  lawyer  and  statesman,  Harruon  Gray 
Otis,  nephew  of  the  revolutionary  patiiot. 

Some  time  after  the  return  of  the  family  to  u>\vn,  his 
mother  decided  on  giving  him  a  collegiate  education,  and 
he  was  sent,  with  other  boys  from  Boston — one  of  them  was 
the  Hon.  John  Wells,  now  die  oldest  living  graduate  of 
Harvard — to  an  instraetor  at  Hingham,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Shute, 
noted  for  his  success  in  preparing  lads  for  college.  After 
residing  there  three  years,  and  being  prepared  for  Cam- 
bridge, he  was  so  reluctant  to  enter  college,  that  it  was 
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decided  that  he  should  go  into  a  counting-houFe.  He  was 
Btronglj  inclined  by  temperament  to  active  life.  Vigorous 
and  bold,  with  a  frame  peeuliarly  fitted  for  endorance, 
which  was  afterward  deyeloped  in  fine  proportions  for 
strength  and  beanty  in  manhood,  he  saw  less  to  attract  him 
in  the  life  of  a  student  than  in  one  of  enterprise,  where  he 
micflit  indulijre  a  love  of  adventnrc  and  exercise  the  cour- 
age,  CMjiial  to  almost  every  emcruuiicy,  which  characterized 
him.  He  was  placed  with  the  Messre,  Shattnck,  then 
among  the  most  active  merchants  of  Boston,  with  whom  he 
remained  until  he  was  twenly^one.  Long  afterward  he 
recurred  to  this  decision  with  regret  for  having  relinquished 
such  a  privilege,  and  in  advanced  age  rej>eatedly  said  that, 
uther  things  being  equal  (which  coiidition  he  repeated  em- 
phatically), he  should  prefer  for  commercial  jnirsnits  those 
who  had  received  the  most  complete  education.  In  this 
opinion  he  seems  to  have  coincided  with  another  expe- 
rienced merchant,  who  once  gave  it  as  the  result  of  his 
observation  in  a  long  life,  that  as  a  general  rule  applied  to 
the  whole  class  of  commercial  men,  of  whom  it  is  well 
known  that  a  considerable  ])roportioTi  fail,  those  had  suc- 
ceeded be^^t  who  were  the  best  educated.  It  derive  con- 
firmation, too,  from  a  fact  generally  noticed,  both  here  aud 
in  Eui-ope,  by  those  who  know  what  goes  on  in  the  public 
schools  where  lads  are  prepared  by  different  courses  of 
study  respectively,  either  for  college  or  for  mereantOe  life, 
as  their  Mends  prefer.  Those  who  are  engaged  in  classi- 
cal studies  for  most  of  the  week,  and  give  l)ut  a  small  por- 
tion of  it  to  other  pursuits,  are  generally  found  to  be  well 
up  in  arithmetic,  geography,  &c.,  with  those  who  bestow 
their  whole  time  on  such  branches. 

Without  underrating  the  importance  of  a  habit  of  atten- 
tion to  detail,  or  the  knowledge  of  minute  affiiirs  and  the 
qualities  of  merchandise,  which  may  be  acquired  by  early 
apprenticeship,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  men  of  hi^h 
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culture  ulio  mean  to  effect  what  they  attempt,  show  great 
aptitude  for  the  miuiitise,  as  well  as  lor  the  general  jjcope 
of  any  new  business  which  they  undertake,  and  that  intel- 
lect well  disciplined  has  considerable  advantages  in  com- 
parison mdi  routine. 

On  leaving  the  Messrs.  Sbattack  In  1785,  not  being  well, 
he  was  advised  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  warm  climate,  and 
visited  his  elder  brother,  Mr.  Jame^  Perkins,  in  St.  Do- 
mingo. From  there  he  went  to  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  in 
some  memoranda  made  for  his  children  within  a  few  vears 
past,  he  refers  to  this  visit  to  South  Cai-olina  in  the  following 
terms: 

As  I  had  taken  letters  of  introdnction  to  some  of  the 

most  distinguislied  inhabitants  of  Charleston  from  Gen. 
Linc>>lii  and  Gen.  Knox,  the  former  of  whom  was  the  de- 
fender of  Charleston  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  a  great  favorite,  it  gave  me  a  pleasant  inti'oduction 
into  the  best  society  under  most  &vorable  circumstances. 
As  the  inhabitants  who  have  large  plantations  spend  as 
much  of  their  time  on  them  as  the  climate  will  allow,  I  was 
an  inmate  in  several  of  their  families,  but  passed  the  pnn* 
cipal  part  of  the  time  at  the  piaiiUitiuu  of  Mr.  Thomas  Fer- 
guson, who  had  several  rice  plantations  upon  which  he 
numl>ered  upward  of  800  slaves.  Tlie  plantations  were  at 
a  place  called  I^an  Pan  /  and  in  the  vicinity  was  Gen. 
Wm.  Washington,  who  was  a  nephew  of  President  W., 
and  during  the  war  commanded  a  regiment  of  cavalry. 
He  gained  a  lii^ii  reputation  as  a  soldier,  and  was  an  ac- 
complished gentleman.  There  was  tine  >Y><M't  witli  the  gun — 
geese,  duck,  teal,  etc.,  being  in  great  abundance.  Evcr}^ 
Saturday  the  gentlemen  of  the  neighborhood  met  at  a  hunt- 
ing stand  in  a  favorite  spot  for  deer,  hunted  in  the  morning, 
and  made  good  cheer  after  the  chase,  dining  in  the  woods, 
and  in  case  of  not  having  success  in  hunting,  always  se* 
curing  a  succedaneum  in  tlic  form  of  ham,  chickens,  and 
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otlier  *  creature  comforts.'  The  Saturdays  wei-e  I'eal  red- 
letter  davs :  aad  I  could  name  twenty  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  meeting  on  such  occasions,  all  of  whom  have  long 
since  retired  behind  the  scenes." 

He  soon  afterward  accepted  an  inritation  to  join  his 
brotlier  in  St.  Domiii;i<>,  and  thev  formed  a  house  there 
which  was  Tcry  successful ;  hut  findinpr  tliat  the  climate 
did  not  agree  with  his  heahh,  lie  returned  tu  Boston,  and 
for  some  time  attended  to  the  business  of  the  house  in  the 
United  States,  where  their  correspondence  was  extensive, 
his  younger  brother,  the  late  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq,, 
filling  his  place  in  the  firm. 

In  1788  he  was  married  to  Miss  Elliot,  only  daughter  of 
Simon  Elliot,  Esq.  It  was  a  union  t-ntirelv  ol"  ullecti^'n,  and 
lasted  for  more  than  sixty  }eai*s.  His  married  lite  was  com- 
menced with  necessity  for  strict  economy ;  but  the  comiec- 
tion  probably  gave  an  important  bias  to  his  commercial 
career,  as  it  led  to  intimacy  with  Gapt  James  Magee,  a 
relative  of  Mrs.  Perkins,  who  had  made  one  voyage  to 
Canton.  He  soon  turned  his  attention  to  trade  with  China, 
and  sjiiled  from  Boston  in  Febniary,  1789,  as  sui>ercargo  of 
the  ship  Astraja,  belonging  to  E.  H.  Derby,  Er<q.,  of  Salem, 
bound  to  Batavia  aad  Canton,  and  commanded  by  Capt. 
Magee.  Difficulties  were  encountered  and  inconveniences 
were  necessarily  submitted  to  then  which  are  avoided  now. 
The  ship  was  not  coppered,  and  her  bottom  becoming  foul, 
they  made  a  long  passage  to  Batavia:  being  in  want  of 
water  Ijclure  arriving  there,  they  stopped  at  Mew  Island, 
at  the  montli  of  the  Straits  of  Sunda,  for  a  sni'ply.  Re- 
ferring to  tlie  v  oyage  and  this  incident  in  some  memoranda 
made  for  his  cliildren  many  years  afterward,  he  says : 

The  casks  in  which  a  part  of  our  water  was  contained 
had  been  used  in  bringing  coffee  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hoi>e,  and  although  burned  out,  and,  a?  was  supposed, 
purified,  yet  the  water  put  in  them  ^\  ao  mobt  disgusting. 
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The  waters  from  the  cascade  on  the  Java  shore  were,  of 
0011186)  duly  appreciated.  We  remained  in  this  beantiM 
bay  several  dajB.  There  were  at  the  time  I  speak  of  (now 
fiffy-seven  years  since)  no  inhabitants  on  this  part  of  Java. 
I  went  on  Bhore  every  day,  and  in  one  of  my  excursions 
climbed  the  precipice  over  which  the  cascade  flowed,  to 
examine  its  souree ;  and  from  wliat  we  learned  on  reaching 
Batavia,  wo  were  led  to  believe  that  we  had  run  great 
hazard,  as  more  than  one  instance  had  occnrred  of  persons 
visiting  the  same  spot  having  been  destroyed  by  tigers^ 
who  were  slaking  their  tbirst  in  this  beantifbl  stream. 
Bats  of  great  size  were  Been  crossing  the  narrow  strait 
which  divided  Mew  Island  from  Java,  and  returning  to- 
ward the  close  of  day  to  their  roosts  on  the  Java  side. 

"  I  remember  as  if  it  were  yesterday  the  fri^^^ht  I  had  in 
crossing  a  creek,  the  bottom  of  which  was  hard,  abont  knee 
deep,  and  but  a  few  yards  wide.  My  crossing  alarmed  half 
a  dozen  or  more  young  crocodiles  or  alligators,  which  were 
fnrtber  np  the  stream  ihan  where  I  was  crossing,  and  they 
came  down  upon  us  with  a  celerity  wliich  was  incon- 
ceivable. iN'one  of  them  touched  either  my  servant  or 
myself  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  were  quite  as  much 
alarmed  as  we  were. 

"  No  boats  or  vessels  of  any  kind  came  into  the  bay  while 
we  lay  there.  Prince's  Island  was  in  sight ;  bnt  the  in- 
habitants, who  had  a  bad  name,  were  otherwise  engaged, 
ainl  wo  mot  nothing  to  alarm  us.  The  pirates  from  Sumatra 
and  the  Eastern  Islands  made  frequent  attacks  on  \  essels 
in  those  days,  even  so  fai*  to  the  west  as  the  btraits  of 
Sunda,  though  their  depredations  were  more  confined  to 
Banca  Straits  and  the  more  eastern  archipelago.^ 

Hiat  part  of  Java  remains  nninhabited  now,  as  it  was  at 
the  time  which  he  thns  referred  to,  and  both  tigers  and 
anacondas  abuund  there.  Quite  recentlv  a  botanist,  en- 
gaged  in  making  collections  for  a  British  nobleman,  having 
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crossed  from  Mew  Island  to  the  Java  shore,  his  dog  sprang 
Irom  tlie  boat  as  it  touched  land,  and,  dashing  into  the 
woods,  was  immediately  seized  by  a  tiger,  as  his  master 
doubtless  would  have  been  if  he  had  entered  the  thicket 
iiiBt  The  enonnons  bats  here  mentioned  are  well  known 
to  natoralists.  It  is  said  that  coal  has  now  been  discov- 
ered in  that  Ticinitjr,  which  may  lead  to  some  settlement 
there. 

They  were  among  the  earliest  visitors  at  Batavia  from 
this  country,  and  were  treated  witli  great  civility  by  the 
governor-general  and  others  in  authority,  but  found  some 
difficulty  in  obtaining  permission  to  dispose  of  the  cargo 
intended  for  that  place.  He  kept  a  journal  while  there, 
and  the  following  extracts  from  it  exhibit  some  obstructions 
in  business  and  deference  to  authority,  from  which  foreigUr 
ers  are  now  relieved. 

"July  13,  1789.  At  five  oxiock  anchored  in  three  fath- 
oms water  in  the  harbor  of  Batavia,  where  we  saw  Capt 
Webb's  brig.  At  seven  the  captain  came  on  board,  and 
gave  us  the  moet  melancholy  account  of  the  state  of  affiiirs 
at  the  place — of  the  prohibition  and  restrictions  on  trade, 
and  every  thing  eUe  which  could  servo  to  give  us  the 
dumps. 

"  14th.  At  eight  in  the  morning  took  Capt.  Webb  in  our 
boat  and  went  on  shore.  The  entrance  of  the  canal  through 
which  we  pass  is  about  half  a  mile  from  the  ship.  The 
appearance  in  the  harbor  beautiful.  Canals,  which  cross 
each  other  at  right  angles  through  the  city,  are  about  forty 
or  fifty  feet  wide.  The  water,  which  is  always  very  dirty, 
must  be  unhealthy.  They  are  continually  iilied  with  boats, 
which  carry  up  and  down  cargoes. 

The  variety  of  nations,  which  are  easily  to  be  known 
by  their  different  countenances,  astonishing.  Great  num* 
bers  of  Chinese.  Stopped  at  the  custom-house,  where  the 
names  of  the  captain  and  myself  were  taken,  and  other  * 
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minnteB  nepecting  our  passage,  &c.  As  the  canal  is  di^ 
ficnlt  to  pass  after  getting  to  tliis  place,  which  is  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  shore  and  through  the  centre  of  the 
town,  we  took  a  coach,  which  was  provided  us  by  tlie 
Scribe  who  qnestioned  Tis,  and  with  whom  I  rode  to  the 
Shabendar'fl.  Beceived  with  civility  bj  him,  but  discour- 
aged £Knn  expecting  permission  to  seU.  Eepresented  om* 
situation — the  encourai^cment  we  had  ever  met  with,  &c. 
He  toLi  lis  lie  would  do  every  thing  in  hi©  power  to  serve 
us,  but  ftjared  we  should  not  succeed. 

^'  Was  cottdncted  to  the  hotel,  where  all  strangeni  are 
obliged  to  put  up.  Found  Blanchard,  who  speaks  of  his 
prospeois  as  distressing.  Had  been  here  a  week  and  done 
nothing  but  petition. 

"According  to  common  custom,  presented  a  petition 
through  the  Shabendar  for  permission  to  sell.  Waited 
tTpon  the  director-general,  for  whom  we  had  a  letter  from 
Mr.  L*^— }  his  nephew.  His  house  a  palace ;  he  receiyed 
us,  Dutchman-like,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  and  his  stockings 
half  down  his  legs ;  took  our  address,  and  tuld  us  we  should 
hear  from  him  again ;  think  he  will  be  of  service  to  us. 
Made  other  acquaintances  through  my  knowledge  of 
French,  and  endeavored  to  make  some  friends.  To-morrow 
the  council  sit,  when  our  £ette  is  to  be  known. 

^  This  evening  the  British  ship  Yansittart  anived,  and 
the  captain,  whose  name  is  AVihon,  widi  his  second  mate, 
purser,  and  doctor,  came  on  shore.  Was  very  happy  to 
find  the  doctor  to  be  the  geutleman  for  whom  I  had  a 
letter,  and  whom  I  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  Pitt, 
Indiaman ;  he  seems  to  merit  ail  which  has  been  said  to 
me  of  him ;  feel  myself  drawn  toward  him  more  from  his 
being  a  countryman  than,  perhaps,  any  other  circumbtance, 
on  60  short  an  acquaintance. 

"  Thursday,  15th.  Anxious  for  the  reception  the  petition 
may  meet  At  ten  o^clock  Oapt  Wilson  and  I  went  with 
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the  Shabeudar,  with  our  petitions,  to  the  council-chamber. 
After  walking  the  hall  a  long  lime,  and  being  witness  to  a 
good  deal  of  pompons  parade,  was  introduced  to  the  coun- 
cil-chamber, where  the  membere,  who  aie  eight  in  number, 
were  seated  round  a  large  table  covered  with  silk  velvet, 
with  the  governor-general  as  prcsidt'iit.  I  made  my  re- 
spect*, and  presented  my  petition,  and  then  loft  them  to 
take  another  stroll  in  the  hull,  till  the  Shabendar,  upon  the 
ringing  of  a  bell,  once  more  introduced  us  to  the  great 
chamber,  when  Capt.  Wilson  had  liberty  to  land  his 
articles;  but  we,  poor,  despised  devils,  were  absolutely 
denied  the  liberty  of  selling  a  farthing's  worth.  Whatever 
I  thought  of  the  partiality,  I  very  respectfully  took  my 
leave,  l»ut  determined  to  persevere,  and  alter  much  dil- 
ficulty,  '^>>[  leave  to  renew  our  jietitiuns. 

16th.  iieceived  an  invitation  to  sup  with  the  director, 
where  we  were  superbly  entertauied  and  met  much  com. 
pany.  Many  speak  French;  represented  our  situation; 
music  at  supper. 

"  Friday,  17th.  Nothing  to  be  done  until  Monday,  when 
the  e  Mineil  meet  again.  It  is  supposed  we  shall  not  have 
our  future  petition  acceded  to.    Making  interests 

Sunday,  19th,  Dined  with  the  gov^or,  and  recen  c  1 
civility;  an  elegant  place.  The  area,  where  we  dined, 
superb ;  and  the  prospect  round  it  not  to  be  exceeded. 
Passed  tlie  evening,  by  invitation,  at  the  director's,  where 
■wore  all  the  council  of  eight,  the  governor,  the  old  director- 
general,  and  other  grandees.  More  parade  than  before. 
Played  cards  ;  custom  of  washing  before  and  after  dinner ; 
the  improvement  in  luxury;  washing  in  rose-water;  supper 
elegant--6iiperbly  so ;  huzzaing,  and  the  return  ftom  the 
owner  of  the  house  after  any  complimentary  toast 

^  I  wrote  a  petition  in  behalf  of  Blanchard  and  myself, 
and  had  it  translated  into  Dutch, 

"  Monday,  20tlu  Dined  with  the  fiscal,  who  treated  us 
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with  good  £m ;  the  Britiah  offieeiB  there,  and  many  pe^ 
sons  of  eonseqnence. 

^  Taesday,  diet  Supped  with  one  of  the  Edelheeren ; 
every  tiling  in  superb  style ;  the  same  company  as  before ; 

the  governor  there ;  he  does  not  honor  them  more  than 
oiice  a  venr  "u  ith  liis  visits.  Twenty  ladies  at  table  :  their 
dress,  maimers,  style  of  putting  up  the  haii^^ttiog  by 
themselves ;  toasts ;  huzzas  ;  booqnete ;  rose-water ;  finper- 
fluity  of  every  thing  which  Enrope  and  the  Indies  can  give. 
^  Gained  permiBaion  to  sell." 

This  restriction  on  sales  by  foreigners  has  been  removed 
tincc  that  time,  and  it  is  nut  necessary  to  wait  for  any  such 
permission  now.  But  at  that  time  tlio  United  States  of 
America  were  little  known  or  regarded  in  that  distant  part 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  final  suoceBS 
which  the  young  merchant  thus  attained  with  the  despotic 
anthorities  of  Batavia,  who  had  pointedly  and  formally  re- 
fhsed  his  application  in  the  outset,  is  fairly  attributable  to 
l>ersonal  qualities  which  distinguished  him  even  at  that 
early  period,  and  were  characteristic  through  life.  Few 
men  could  exert  a  greater  influence  over  others  with  whom 
he  had  an  important  point  to  carry. 

His  notes,  on  various  subjects,  in  the  same  diaiy,  show 
careM  and  general  observation : 

It  is  death  to  take  spices ;  and  an  acknowledgment  of 
having  received  imtice  of  this  is  required,  su  that  one  can- 
not plead  ignorance.  The  Chinese  racked  on  the  wheel  for 
running  spices ;  yet  any  one  of  them  will  do  it,  bringuig 
them  to  one's  chamber  in  small  quantities  of  20  or  30  lbs. 
The  Chinese  are  the  principal  husbandmen.  All  the  eastern 
nations  are  represented  here  in  greater  or  less  numbenH- 
Armenians,  Moormen,  &e.  Murders  frequent ;  Malays  re- 
vengeful and  cowaidlv,  taking  every  advantage  uf  tiiua- 
tion,  fearing  to  attack  a  man  openly,  and  even  afraid  to 
hold  a  pistol.  Gates  of  the  city ;  stiict  regulations  respect* 
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ing  tlii)  going  out  and  coming  in  at  them.  F<mr  L^1to•^ ; 
walled  all  round — kept  in  good  repair ;  regularity  of  tiie 
trees.  Chinese  live  in  the  saborbfl,  and  obliged  to*  be  on! 
of  the  walls  before  night 

"  Procured  two  birds  of  paradise ;  the  bird  a  native  of 
the  Moluccas  or  Spice  Islands ;  valuable  at  Bengiil  and  un 
the  peninbula  of  India. 

Eirds^  nests  at  Batavia  at  2,500  paper  dollars  the  pecnl. 
The  birds  that  make  these  nests  are  shaped  like  the  swal- 
low, and  tj  with  the  same  velocily,  but  are  smaller. 
We  saw  numbers  of  them  while  at  Mew  Island,  but  did 
not  know  them  to  bo  the  ^aiiic  at  the  tiiiio.  Hie  cosi-st 
of  Sumatra  gives  the  greatest  supply  of  tlieni — called  the 
Sallgnare,  and  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  Philippines 
They  always  lay  in  the  same  nest  unless  it  be  destroyed^ 
and  will  keep  continually  Tebuilding  when  their  nests  are 
taken  away;  late  method  of  insuring  good  nests  by  destroy- 
ing all  the  old  ones.  The  nests  are  formed  of  aglutinmis 
substance  found  iu  the  water.  Tlicy  are  about  the  size  uf 
the  inside  of  a  swallow's  nest,  and  some  of  them  almost 
transparent  The  soup  made  of  them  is  very  palatable,  but 
as  it  is  dear,  it  is  not  often  met  with ;  the  old  nests  are  of  a 
black  cast,  and  not  near  so  valuable  as  the  white.  There 
are  three  layers  or  thicknessL.s  in  the  nests,  which,  when 
separated,  appear  like  three  di.stinct  nests;  the  first  or  out- 
side layer  brings  the  least  price,  increasing  to  the  inside, 
which  bean  the  amaang  price  above  quoted. 

*^  The  shark  fins  are  also  esteemed  a  great  delicacy  for 
and  to  many  are  very  palatable ;  but  to  me  they 
were  not  hu. 

**  There  are  at  Batavia  nine  persons  who  bear  the  title  of 
Edelheer,  that  being  a  title  of  nobility  which  they  have 
asanmed  to  themselves.  Among  these  nine  persons  is  in- 
cluded the  governor-general,  who  is  president  of  the  grand 
council  of  the  Indies,  the  other  seven  councilors,  and  the 
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director-general  of  the  company,  "whose  post  is  second  in 
die  settlement.  The  old  director  also,  who — ^being  far  ad- 
Tucedin  yean — ^reaigned,  holds  this  dignity  of  Edelheer, 
•nd  has  the  same  attention  paid  to  him  that  the  inhabitants 
are  obliged  to  pay  to  the  rest  of  them.  Obeisance  is  ex- 
acts 1  from  all  persons  without  distinction  in  one  form, 
which  has  much  distuj*bed  the  feelings  of  some  strangers 
who  were  not  nsed  to  acknowledge  themselves  the  inferiors 
of  any  one,  and  felt  mneh  galled  at  not  being  able  to  help 
^emselyes.  It  is  this :  the  carriage  of  an  Edelheer  is,  when 
in  the  city,  or  on  meeting  any  carriage  of  distinction,  pre* 
ceded  by  two  running  footmen,  who  carry  eacli  a  l)atou  or 
cane,  with  a  brass  head  resembling  tlie  weight  used  with  a 
pair  of  steelyards,  and  of  an  extraordinary  size.  This  an- 
noonces  the  carriage  which  follows  to  be  that  of  an  £del- 
hser,  when  the  other  carriage  mnst  drive  up  on  one  ade 
the  way,  and  there  wait  until  his  greatness  has  passed. 
They  are  very  civil  in  returning  one  as  low  a  bow  as  is 
given  them.  "When  no  carriage  of  distinction  is  on  the 
road,  and  the  Edelheer's  carriage  is  without  the  suburbs,  it 
is  known  by  ihose  canes  before  spoken  of,  being  projected 
fiom  the  back  part  of  the  carriage  in  such  a  manner  that 
they  cannot  bnt  be  seen.  There  is  a  heavy  ^ne  exacted  for 
passing  the  cannage  of  an  Edelheer  without  stopping. 

**Some  time  since  there  was  an  East  India  Company's 
ship  at  Eatavia,  the  captain  of  which  thinking  this  a  very 
great  indignity  offered  him,  npon  his  coachman's  attempt- 
ing to  stop  his  horses,  ordered  him  by  signs  to  go  on,  which 
order  not  being  complied  with  on  the  x>art  of  the  former, 
the  captain  gave  him  a  very  severe  prick  with  his  sword. 
Tliis  made  some  noise  at  the  time,  but  was  overlooked.  I 
think  it  did  no  great  honor  to  t lie  good  sense  of  the  captain, 
vrhn  ranst  have  been  aware  that  the  poor  devil  who  drove 
him  knew  that  passing  the  Edelheer  would  be  attended  with 
^Basgreeable  consequences  to  himself,  which  should  have 
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alone  been  'snfiScient  to  haTe  prerented  the  captain  from 
wishing  it 

'^The  captain  of  a  French  frigate  who  was  here  fell  npon 

a  much  more  eligible  jilan,  and  one  which  succeeded  to 
adiniration.  On  being  informed  that  his  coaclmuin  would 
stop  on  meeting  one  of  the  Edclheeren,  he  determined  on 
endeavoring  to  overcome  by  civility  what  he  had  no  hopes 
of  averting  by  any  other  means.  Ho  had  directiom  for 
distingnishing  the  carnage  of  an  Edelheer,  and  as  Boon  as 
he  saw  one,  prepared  himself  for  descending  from  bis  car- 
riagc.  As  soon  as  his  coachman  checked  *his  horees,  he 
alight4*d  from  his  coach,  and  made  liis  rcsi)ect8  to  the  Edel- 
heer,  wLio  could  do  no  less  than  dismomit  Ironi  his  upon 
seeing  a  person  of  the  appearance  of  the  captain  thus  pay- 
ing him  his  respects ;  and  after  many  ceremonions  bows 
and  testimonies  of  civility^.they  again  resumed  their  seats 
in  their  several  carriages.  This  piece  of  ontstretched  po- 
liteness was  found  to  be  the  caose  of  some  trouble  to  the 
gentlemen  Edelheeren  during  the  captain's  stay  here,  which 
induced  them'to  send  an  oi*der  to  the  hotel,  giving  leave  to 
the  coachman  of  tlio  French  captain  to  drive  un  without 
stopping  for  any  one  of  the  council,  or  indeed  of  the  Edel- 
heeren. 

In  private  companies  the  greatest  attention  and  studied 
politeness  is  shown  them,  and  they  always,  when  at  table, 

sit  opposite  to  the  master  of  the  house,  who  divides  the 
table  lengthwise,  and  does  not,  like  the  host  with  ns,  t^ike 
his  seat  at  the  end.  They  have  a  privilege  of  passing  in 
and  out  of  tlie  several  gates  of  the  city  at  any  time  in  the 
day,  which  is  what  no  other  person  can  do,  as  there  are 
particular  hours  for  passing  and  repassing  the  different 
gates.'' 

These  dignitaries  and  the  tronblesome  ceremonies  attend- 
ant on  their  rank  are  no  longer  known. 

There  is  at  Batavia  a  great  medley  of  inhabitants.  The 
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principal  perBons  in  businesa,  after  the  HollandenB,  are  the 
Moormen.  Mmj  of  them  are  rery  rich.  They  are  distin- 
gmahed  bv  a  peculiarity  of  dress  and  a  tm*ban  on  the  head. 

They  wear  square-Uied  shoes,  wliich  turn  up  and  terminate 
at  each  corner  In  a  kind  nt*  ear,  wliicli  has  a  curious  ap- 
pearance. They  are  rather  slippers  than  shoes,  having  no 
qnartere  or  straps  to  them.  In  some  respects  these  people 
exceed  any  set  of  men  whom  I  saw  while  at  Batavia :  they 
have  an  ease  of  address  and  an  air  of  good-breeding  which 
one  would  not  expect  to  lind  in  tlieir  countrymen.  In  their 
houjie.s  they  are  courUious,  and  strive  to  make  one's  time 
agreeable  wliile  under  their  roofs.  They  are  the  best- 
shaped  of  any  of  the  eastern  nations  whom  I  observed 
whUe  there ;  their  complexion  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  aboriginals  of  America ;  their  features  regular  and  well 
set,  with  the  most  piercing  eye  of  any  people  I  ever  saw. 
Tlieir  reh'gion  is  ^[ahninetanidm.  They  carry  on  a  great 
trade  to  the  ditferent  islands  in  the  Indian  seas,  and  by 
Iheir  traffic  make  great  fortunes ;  their  mode  of  saluting  is 
by  passing  the  right  hand,  with  a  slow  motion,  to  the  fore- 
head, and  at  the  same  time  bowing  the  head  with  a  most 
gracefal  ease.  They  are,  vnik  the  Chinese,  the  great  money- 
changers. They  arc  as  reuiiii  kably  quick  in  casting  and 
-  liiakini^  calculations,  without  any  assistance,  as  the  Chinese 
are  with  their  counters.  Some  of  these  people  support  as 
decent  carriages  as  any  in  the  place,  and  live  with  a  great 
degree  of  taste. 

^  Hiey  all  chew  betel,  areka-nnt,  and  chnnam.  This  has 
ihe  effect  of  rendering  the  teeth  black  and  shiiiinp^,  like 
ebony.  They  esteem  it  healthful,  as  it  causes  expectora- 
tiou  in  a  greater  degree  than  tobacco.  This,  they  aver,  is 
absolutely  necessary  in  their  coimtry.  It  is,  however,  a 
iilthy,  vile  practice  in  our  eyes,  excusable  in  some  degree 
in  the  men,  bnt  in  the  women  truly  disgusting.  I  never 
saw  any  European  gentieuian  use  the  betel,  but  many  of 
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the  European  women  have  adopted  the  habit  of  chewing 
it,  and  have  their  months  crowded  with  it  The  private 

secretary  of  the  eoimci],  one  of  the  most  genteel  men  at 
Batavia,  told  me  of  his  great  averaion  to  the  use  of  it  in 
woTneii,  and  observed  that  his  wife  had  so  great  an  attach- 
ment to  it,  that  all  bis  powers  of  persuasion  were  not  sof^- 
cient  to  wean  her  from  it  She  was  quite  young,  not  more 
than  nineteen  or  twenty  at  the  extent  There  is  a  child  of 
seven  or  eight  yean  of  age  always  in  attendance  on  those 
who  chew  the  betel,  which  is  deposited  in  a  box,  in  some 
iii.-,Uiuce5  of  very  curious  "workmanship.  This  cliild  is  the 
bearer  of  the  box,  and  ever  waiting  the  wishes  of  the  per- 
son BO  attended. 

All  the  people  in  this  place  Beem  very  fond  of  being 
sniFonnded  by  domestics.  One  seldom  sees  a  coach  pass, 
particnlarly  if  there  are  women  in  it,  without  five  or  six 
slaves — some  carrying  the  batons,  others  the  nmbrellas, 
&c.,  the  slaves  being  generally  Malays,  though  there  are 
some  from  all  the  inhabited  islands  in  the  India  and  China 
seas.  The  Malays  are  great  cock-figliters,  and  have  fine 
birds.  They  bet  deeply,  and  go  to  as  unpiirdonable  a  length 
as  the  Chinese  do,  playing  away  the  liberty  of  their  wives 
and  children,  and  even  their  own.^' 

He  proceeded  to  Canton  for  a  cargo  of  teas.  While  he 
was  there,  a  vessel  arrived,  whose  name  has  since  become 
one  of  historical  interest — the  Columbia — ^the  ship  which 
in  her  next  voyage,  under  the  command  of  C}i|4aiu  Gray, 
crossed  the  bar  of  the  Columbia  river,  as  it  was  always 
called  afterward,  the  incident  being  referred. to  in  recent 
negotiations  of  intense  interest  as  the  foundation  of  a  terri- 
torial claim  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  Hemaining 
several  months  in  China,  and  attending  assidnonsly  to  the 
business  of  tlie  ship,  he  became  well  acquainted  with  the 
habits  of  the  Chinese,  and  collected  a  fund  of  infoimation 
concerning  trade  there  in  all  its  branches,  and  the  value  of 
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sea-Otter  skins  and  other  furs  from  the  northwest  C'^ast  of 
our  continent,  which  tbrmed  the  basis  of  action  fur  him.  af- 
terward in  planning  numerous  vojages  and  diixcting  mer- 
cantile operationB  of  great  importance  between  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe.  He'was  long  remembered  there,  too, 
particularly  by  one  occupying  a  subordinate  i^osition  at  the 
time,  who  had  observed  him,  thon«i:h  nut  known  to  him 
personally,  and  wlio  afterward  became  ©luinently  distin- 
guished in  the  commerce  of  the  East — tlie  well-known 
Hong  merchant,  Houqua.  Commercial  relations  of  an 
intimate  character  and  entire  confidence  were  affcerward 
established  between  them,  and  ezbted  for  many  years  with 
mntttal  advantage. 

Returning  homeward,  he  found  that  the  period  of  his 
absence  had  been  eventful  in  eliaiiges  that  were  to  have  im- 
portant influence  in  the  political  and  commercial  world. 
They  received  news  of  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
France  from  a  vessel  which  they  spoke  in  crossing  the 
trade-winds.  On  arriving  at  Boston,  they  found  our  gov- 
ernment organized  under  the  new  constitution  of  1789,  and 
though  this  led  to  heavy  duties,  particularly  on  teas,  it  was 
gi\Tng  contidenee  and  stability  to  trade.  With  the  infor- 
mation which  he  had  brought  home,  he  sent  a  brig — the 
Hope,  Capt  Ingraliam — to  the  northwest  coast,  with  the 
intention  of  terminating  the  voyage  at  Canton.  The  most 
important  result  of  this  voyage  appears  to  have  been  the 
discovery  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  Marquesas  islands, 
as  now  laid  down  on  the  map  of  the  raeitic.  Its  main 
object  was  defeated  by  untoward  circumstances. 

He  soon  afterward  joined  his  friend  Capt.  JMai^ee,  how* 
ever,  in  building  a  ship — the  Margaret— of  which  the  cap- 
tain went  master  for  the  northwest  coast,  and  after  an 
absence  of  two  years  and  a  half  brought  the  voyage  to  a 
successful  close.  Capt.  Magee  carried  out  the  frame  of  a 
vessel,  with  three  or  four  cai-penters,  and  set  up  the  little 
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craft  of  about  tbirfy  tons  tinder  Capt.  Smith,  tlien  the  chief 
carpenter,  and  tlie  scliooiier  collected  some  twelve  or  fifteen 
hundred  soa-<jtters  iliiriiig  tlie  season,  which  added  ninch  to 
the  j)rofit  of  tlie  voyage,  as  the  skins  were  worth  $30  or 
^40  when  Capt.  Magee  reached  China. 

In  1792  the  insmrectioii  began  in  St  Dontingo,  wbeie 
his  brothers  had  continued  their  establiahment,  doing  a 
I^rosperons  bnsiness  up  to  that  period.  Mr.  James  Perkins, 
the  eldest  brother,  and  his  wile  were  in  a  perilous  situation 
at  the  begi lining  of  it,  being  in  the  interior  on  a  visit  to  a 
fiiend  who  had  a  ]>lantation,  next  to  tlie  one  iirst  destroyed, 
on  the  plains  of  the  Cape.  They  made  their  escape,  how- 
ever^  from  the  frightful  treatment  which  awaited  ail  who 
lingered,  and  reached  the  Cape.  But  things  grew  worse. 
The  place  was  taken  by  the  insnrgenta  and  bnmed,  and  the 
inliabitants  were  obliged  to  get  away  in  tlie  best  manner 
they  could.  Tliis,  of  course,  broke  up  his  brothers'  estab- 
lishment. Tlieir  store  was  burned  by  the  blacks,  with  its 
contents,  wliieh  were  valuable.  Tliis,  however,  was  not  the 
worst,  as  the  planters  were  lai^ly  in  debt  to  the  house, 
and  their  means  of  paying  destroyed.  The  brotiBerB  (James 
and  Samuel  G.)  returned  to  Boston,  ha\dng  lost  most  of 
their  property,  to  begin  the  world  anew.  He  then  formed 
a  cupartnership  with  his  brother  James,  wdiich  continued 
imtil  the  death  of  the  latter,  in  1822,  under  the  firm  of 
J.  6i  T.  II.  Perkins,  though  the  name  of  tlie  fiim  was 
altered  on  the  admission  of  their  sons  in  1819.  They  used 
the  information  which  they  had  acquired  at  St  Domingo 
with  advantage,  by  keeping  two  or  three  vessels  trading 
Uj  the  West  Indies,  and  shipping  coffee  and  sugar  to 
Europe. 

But  their  most  important  business  was  the  trade  of  their 
ships  on  the  northwest  coast  and  in  Cliina.  They  were  con- 
cerned in  numerous  voyages  in  that  direction,  and  eventu- 
ally established  a  house  at  Canton,  under  the  firm  of 
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Perkins  4^  Co,,  wliicli  became  one  of  great  importance  and 
enuncntlj  snccessfnL 

In  December,  17^,  he  took  passage  for  Bonrdeanx  in  a 
ship  belonging  to  his  own  house  and  that  of  Messrs.  S. 

Hiiririiison  &  Co., — in  which  firm  his  brother,  Mr.  S.  G. 
Perkins?,  had  become  a  ijurtucr — witJi  a  cnvLro  of  pmvi- 
pions ;  the  demand  for  them  in  the  disturbed  btate  <*t' 
French  affairs  offering  the  prosi>ect  of  a  fair  result  to  such 
a  TOjage.  But  the  depreciation  of  tlie  assignats  and  other 
causes,  threatening  to  defeat  their  hopes,  he  foond  it  best 
to  continue  abroad  for  some  time.  His  observations  while 
there,  and  the  occurrences  in  which  he  became  concerned, 
were  of  an  interestincr  character.  lie  made  full  nutcs  at 
the  time,  bnt  the  fnlluwing  account  is  takm  from  the 
memoranda  already  referred  to,  written  in  a  week  qf  leisure 
long  afterward,  and  commencing  thus : 

"  To  my  Children. 

**AMMkro(u  Btmm,  July  18, 

"  It  hii^  often  occurred  to  me  that  it  would  have  given 
me  infinite  pleasure  to  haw  known  more  than  has  cohr'  to 
mjkiiMwledgo  of  the  early  life  of  my  father.  He  died 
when  I  was  about  six  jears  of  age,  and  all  I  know  of  him 
is  from  report  My  recollections  of  him  are  very  faint, 
though  I  have  an  imjiression  that  I  remember  him  in  an 
emaciated  state  shortly  before  his  death." 

After  narratiner,  for  tlie  iufunnati«>n  uf  his  faniilv,  K>me 
incident-;  <  .f  liis  early  life,  part  of  whicli  have  been  already 
mentioned,  he  proceetls  to  relate  the  occurrences  that  fol- 
lowed this  voyage  to  France,  as  follows: 

I  remained  in  Europe  from  December,  1794,  to  Octcv 
ber,  1795 — yery  interesting  period  of  the  French  revoln* 
tion.  What  was  called  ^  The  Mountain'  in  the  convention 
had  been  proati-ated  in  some  degree  by  the  fall  of  Kobes- 
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picrre,  tlie  |)rincii>al  mover  in  the  most  bloody  scenes  of 
the  revolution.  lie  endeavored  to  destroy  himself,  but 
failed,  and  left  the  final  act  to  die  guillotine.  Tliis  insti-a- 
ment  bad  done  execation  on  thonsands  through  his  iuflu* 
ence,  and  retributiye  justice  was  satisfied  in  the  &te  which 
expiated  his  crimes. 

*M'  !;ii!ce  was  l>y  no  means  in  a  quiet  state  Avlien  I 
reaelii'd  i]»>urdeaux,  and  in  travclinn:  with  the  courier  day 
and  night,  we  passed  so  near  the  theater  of  war  in  La 
Vendue,  as  to  hear*  the  reports  of  the  cannon  of  tlie  l)el- 
ligerent  parties.  If  we  had  been  &llen  in  with  by  the 
Tendons,  we  should  doubtless  baye  had  our  throats  cut, 
as  public  agents  and  bearers  of  dispatches  from  one  prov- 
ince  to  anotber.  We  escaped,  however,  imlianncd,  tliongh 
the  fate  we  feared  befell  the  courier  a  few  nij/hts  after  we 
passed.  During  my  stay  in  Europe  my  time  was  passed 
principally  in  Paris,  where  I  had  room'^  in  the  same  hotel 
with  my  friend  Hr.  Jos.  Bussell.  We  kept  a  carriage 
between  us,  always  visiting  or  traveling  together.  It  was 
a  new  English  chariot,  which  had  been  left  behind  by  some 
traveler  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  and  was  in  perfect 
order.  "We  found  it  of  great  convenience  while  in  the  city, 
as  public  carriages  were  not  easily  had,  and  no  private 
ones  were  kept  by  any  Frenchmen.  Indeed,  they  were 
kept  by  very  few  except  bv  foreign  embassadors. 

"There  were  in  Paris  several  Americans  of  my  ac- 
quaintance besides  Mr.  Bussell.  We  used  to  dine  at  a 
restaurateur,  and  breakfast  at  home,  the  wife  of  the  porter 
of  the  hotel  furnishing  our  coftee.  There  was  a  great 
scarcity  of  brearlstutis  during  the  winter  and  spring.  It 
was  produced  partly  by  the  fiemiiers  having  their  plow- 
shares turned  into  swords,  partly  by  the  waste  attendant  on 
war,  and  in  part  by  an  unwillingnesB  to  sell  for  assignats, 
which  were  constantly  declining  in  value.  The  whole 
population  of  Paris  was  placed  under  restriction,  and  each 
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family  received  a  certain  quantity  per  day  fmm  the  public 
bakers  at  a  fixed  ]«rice.  The  hotels  gave  in  thek  number 
of  guests  for  whom  they  drew  the  stipulated  quantity,  and 
those  who  dined  out  had  their  bread  carried  to  the  place 
where  they  dined.  I  dined  abnoet  every  Satordaj  with 
the  minister  of  the  United  States,  where  I  was  in  the  habit 
of  meeting  distinguished  men. 

"  I  had  little  business  to  du  in  Paris,  and  leisure,  there- 
fore, to  observe  what  was  passing.  Having  pold  the  cargo, 
or  the  principal  part  of  it,  to  government,  I  Lad  little  else 
to  do  for  months  than  to  dance  attendance  upon  the  bureau 
^  which  had  the  adjustment  of  the  account,  and  was  finally 
obliged  to  leave  the  matter  to  the  care  of  a  friend. 

"  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  the  revolutionary  trilju- 
nal  of  which  Foiiquier  Tinville  was  tlio  Accusateur  ru1)lic 
—like  our  attoruoy-general — being  abolished,  he,  with  live 
judges  and  ten  juiymen,  in  all  sixteen,  were  executed  in 
the  Place  de  Gr^ve  by  that  operation  which  they  had  in< 
flicted  on  men,  women,  and  even  children,  for  pretended 
crimes.  I  went  with  Mr.  Bussell,  Mr.  Higginson,  and  sev* 
eral  others,  and  sociuvlI  a  room,  the  nearest  we  could  get 
to  the  place  of  exoeiition,  that  we  might  witness  it  cl«'^tly. 
Tlie  2'risoners  anived  in  two  carts,  fi"om  which  the)-  wei'e 
taken  out  and  placed  in  the  room  directly  under  the  scaf- 
fold. From  there  they  were  taken,  one  by  one,  and  by  a 
ladder  of  eight  or  ten  feet  were  brought  to  the  instrument 
and  decapitated.  The  attorney-general  was  the  last  to  suf- 
fer, and  luu-t  Iiave  felt  at  the  fall  of  the  axe  in  every  exe- 
cution as  much  as  he  felt  when  his  tum  came.  They  all 
met  their  fate  without  a  struggle,  except  a  man,  one  of  the 
judges,  who  had  boeu  of  the  noblesse  of  the  country,  and 
whose  name  was  Le  Boi,  which  he  had,  by  decree  of  the 
convention,  changed  to  Dix  Ao^t,  or  Tenth  of  August,  after 
the  assault  upon  the  Tnileries  on  that  memorable  day,  when 
the  Swisss  and  tlie  king's  iiumediat^i  attendants  wtie  so 
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sUamt' fully  murdered  by  the  populace  of  Paris.  This 
man  died  game,  but  kept  vociferating  his  execrations 
QpoQ  his  executioner,  until  he  was  silenced  by  the  fall  of 
the  axe. 

^  This  mode  of  execution  is  certainly  merciful,  inasmuch 

as  its  ^vork  is  soon  done.  From  the  time  the  prisoners  de- 
^ctiidcd  from  the  carts  until  their  head^  were  all  in  loni^ 
baskets  placed  in  the  same  cai'ts  with  the  lifeless  tnmks, 
vas  fourteen  minutes  !  Two  minutes  were  lost  by  changing 
the  carts,  so  that  if  all  the  remains  conld  have  been  placed 
in  one  basket,  but  twelve  minutes  would  have  been  re- 
quired for  beheading  the  sixteen  persons !  The  square  was 
iillc  1  with  i>eople.  Great  numbers  of  the  lowest  classes — 
ami  the  low  class  of  wuukmi  were  the  most  vucilvrou- — . 
were  there,  clapping  and  huzzaing  with  every  hoad  that 
fell.  These  were  the  same  people  who  sang  hallelujahs  on 
the  deaths  of  those  who  had  been  condemned  to  the  guil- 
lotine by  the  very  tribunal  who  had  now  paid  the  debt  they 
owed  to  the  city,  for  their  convictions  were  principally  of 
the  city.  Other  wretches  of  the  same  i^taiup  were  acting 
their  infernal  parts  in  different  departments  of  France. 
Ivotwitlistauding  tlic  deserts  of  thi^  most  execrable  comt, 
the  exhibition  was  horrid  to  my  ft^elings,  however  deserved 
the  fate  of  the  culprits. 

Mr.  Monroe,  the  minister  of  the  United  States,  told  me 
that  he  wished  a  service  to  be  rendei'ed  by  some  one,  and 
felt  great  iiilcrest  that  1  .«>huuhl  gi\  e  my  aid  to  it.  Tlie  ol> 
•ject  was  that  I  should  aid  in  sending  Mr.  George  TTasLing- 
ton  La  Fayette  to  the  United  States.  Ilis  mother,  tlie 
Marchiones.-^  La  Fayette,  was  then  in  Paris  with  her  dangh- 
tei's  and  Mr.  Erestal,  their  tutor.  Mr.  Monroe  gave  me  a 
letter  to  her,  and  I  found  her  lodged  in  the  third  story  in 
the  Rue  de  I'Arbre  Sec.  She  explained  her  object  to  me, 
which  was  to  gel  her  son  sent  to  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent him  from  being  drawn  by  the  conscription  into  the 
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army.   He  was  then  Ibnrteen  yeans  of  age.   The  i)roix>Bal 

elie  made  to  me  was,  that  I  should  apply  tu  the  convention 
for  permission  to  procure  a  passport  for  her  son  to  go  to 
America  for  the  purpose  of  his  being  educated  in  a  count- 
ing-house. As  the  marquis  was  in  bad  odor  in  France,  it 
iras  deemed  necessary  to  sink  the  real  name  of  the  part/, 
and  to  apply  to  the  Committee  of  Safety  for  a  passport  for 
G.  "W.  Motier,  this  hein^  a  name  of  his  family  which  he 
had  a  right  to  assume.  Madame  La  P^ayette  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  l>oi«sy  d^Anglas,  the  president  of  the  com* 
mittee,  and  of  the  old  aristocracy  of  France,  and  from  him 
she  had  assurance  that  if  the  application  was  made  by  an 
American,  it  would  be  favorably  received.  Tlie  marquis 
was  at  the  time  prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Olinutz,  in  Austria, 
and  the  object  of  madame  was  to  go  to  him  with  her 
daughters,  and  solace  him  in  his  deplorable  confinement, 
where  his  health  was  suffering. 

^  The  application  to  the  committee  was  complied  with^ 
and  my  tViend,  Mr.  Russell,  who  took  an  active  ]»ait  iu  uid- 
iiig  ill  the  plan,  accompanied  George  La  Fayette  to  Havre, 
where  was  an  American  ship  in  which  I  had  an  interest, 
commanded  by  Capt  Thomas  Sturgis,  brother  to  Mr.  E. 
Sturgis,  who  married  my  eldest  sister.  To  him  I  gave  let- 
ters, requesting  that  Mr.  F.  might  have  a  passage  in  the 
ship,  which  w;is  freely  accorded.  Mr.  Hussell  and  myself 
paid  the  expense  of  the  journey  and  the  passage,  and  Mr. 
F,  arrived  in  Boston,  where  he  was  cordially  received  by 
my  family,  and  passed  some  time  there.  He  afterward 
went  to  Mount  Vernon,  and  lived  in  the  family  of  General 
Washington,  until,  in  the  following  year,  he  returned  to 
Enrol -e,  when  he  entered  the  revolutionary  armv. 

"He  served  with  reputation ;  but  as  the  name  was  not  a 
favorite  one  with  the  existing  leaders,  he  was  kept  in  the 
background  by  the  influence  of  General  Bonaparte,  and 
retired,  after  a  year  or  two  of  service,  to  private  life.  He 
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is  yet  living  (1S46),  and  has  been  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Deputies  since  the  faXL  of  Bonaparte. 

^^jyiUdame  La  Fajette  went  to  Austria,  and  remained 
with  her  hnsband  to  the  time  of  his  liberation.  Imme- 
diately after  his  being  set  at  liberty,  he  wrote  me  a  letter 
dated  at  Olinutz,  tliauking  me  for  the  bhare  I  had  taken  in 
enabling  his  wife  to  visit  him  in  his  distre*?^,  and  declaring 
that  I  had  been  tlie  means  of  saving  his  lite  by  the  means 
used  in  restoring  his  family  to  him.  'Bm  letter  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  A£rB.  Bates,  of  London,  to  whom  I  gave  it 
as  an  interesting  article  for  her  portfolio. 

"  The  circumstance  of  my  interference  in  sending  young 
La  i^iyette  to  tliis  country  was  the  cau^c  ut"  one  of  the  most 
intereatiiii;  events  of  mv  life.  It  wiis  kiioM-n  to  General 
Washington,  through  the  J^ther  or  son,  or  both,  that  I 
had  been  active  in  procuring  the  sending  G.  W.  to  this 
country,  and  from  tiie  great  partiaUty  he  had  for  the 
mai'quis,  he  was  pleased  to  regard  the  actors  in  a  fiirorable 
light. 

"  In  tlio  summer  of  1  TOG  I  visited  the  city  of  AVa>liin<;ton, 
which  was  decided  ii]>t>n  as  the  future  seat  of  government, 
though  Congress  still  sat  at  Thiladelphia.  While  I  was 
there,  Greneral  Wasliington  passed  some  days  at  the  new 
seat  of  goremment  He  lodged  at  the  house  of  Mr«  Peters, 
who  married  a  Miss  Oustis,  granddaughter  of  Mrs.  Wash- 
ington. At  a  ball  given  by  Mrs.  Peters,  to  which  I  was 
invited,  I  was  introduced  to  the  General  hy  Colonel  Lear, 
his  private  secretary,  and  was  graciously  received,  and  in- 
vited to  visit  Mount  Vernon,  and  pass  some  time  tliei^e. 
This  was  not  to  be  declined,  and  a  few  days  after  I  went, 
as  invited,  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  man  I  cherished  in 
my  mind  beyond  any  earthly  being.  There  was  no  com- 
pany there,  except  Mr.  Thomas  Porter,  formerly  of  Boston, 
who  then  lived  at  Alexandria,  witli  wiioni  I  was  intimately 
acquainted,  and  who  was  a  great  I'avorito  at  Mount  Ver- 
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non.  He  took  me  to  the  residence  of  General  Washington, 
and  letomed  after  dinner  to  his  own  residence. 

It  is  generally  known  that  the  General  was  not  in  the 

habit  of  talking  on  political  subjects  with  any  but  those 
connected  with  him  in  the  goTcrnnient.  Indeed,  he  was 
what  maj  be  called  a  silent  man,  except  when  necessity 
called  upon  him  to  be  otherwise.  He  conversed  with  me 
on  internal  improvements,  and  observed  to  me  that  I  should 
probably  live  -to  see  an  internal  commnnication,  by  canals 
and  rivt*i-s,  from  Georgia  to  Massachusetts.  The  State  of 
Maine  had  uot  then  been  separated  from  tlie  old  Bay  State. 
He  little  thought,  at  that  time,  or  ever,  of  tlie  railroads 
which  now  span  the  country.  General  Washington,  it  is 
imdoEBtood,  was  the  fiist  projector  of  the  Dismal  Swamp 
Canal,  between  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Albemarle  Sound,  in 
Nonli  Caiulliui,  at  that  time  a  great  undertaking,  as  well 
as  tlie  lockaire  of  the  little  falls  of  the  Putt.>mac.  As  was 
before  remarked,  X  was  the  only  guest  at  Mount  Yemou  at 
the  time  spoken  of.  Mrs.  "Washington  and  her  grand- 
daughter, MifiB  Nelly  Custis,  with  the  General,  were  the 
only  inmates  of  the  parlor. 

The  situation  of  Mount  Ycmon  is  known  to  every  one 
to  be  of  surpassing  beauty.  It  stands  oa  tho  banks  of  the 
Potomac,  bHt  much  elevated  above  the  river,  and  affords 
an  extensive  view  of  this  beautiful  piece  of  water,  and  of 
the  opposite  shore.  At  the  back  of  the  house,  overlooking 
the  river,  is  a  wide  piazza^  which  was  the  general  resort  in 
tlie  afternoon.  On  one  occasion,  when  sitting  there  with 
the  family,  a  toad  ]»assed  near  to  where  I  sat  conversing 
with  General  Washington,  which  led  him  to  ask  me  if  I 
had  ever  observed  this  reptile  swallow  a  fire-fly.  Upon 
my  answering  in  the  negative,  he  told  me  that  he  had,  and 
that  from  the  thinness  of  the  skin  of  tiie  toad,  he  had  seen 
the  light  of  the  fire-fly  after  it  had  been  swallowed.  This 
was  a  new,  and  to  me,  a  surprising  fact  in  natural  history. 
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"  1  Tu  imI  not  remark  Low  deeply  I  was  interi  ^Itid  in 
every  word  whicli  fell  from  the  lips  of  this  great  man,  I 
fonnd  Hra.  Washington  to  be  an  extremely  pleasant  and 
unaffected  ladj,  rather  silent,  but  this  was  made  np  for  bj 
the  facetious  and  pleasant  young  lady,  Miss  Gustis,  who 
afterward  married  Major  Lewis,  a  nejiliuw  of  the  General, 
and  who  is  yet  living.  During  the  day  the  General  was 
either  in  his  study  or  in  the  saddle,  overlooking  the  culti- 
vation of  his  farm. 

^  I  shall  never  forget  a  circmnstance  which  took  place 
on  the  first  evening  I  lodged  at  Monnt  Vernon.  As  I  have 
said  hefore,  it  was  in  Jidy,  when  the  day  trenched  far  upon 
tlie  eveiiinir,  and  at  sevon  (iv  eight  u'cluck  we  were  taking 
our  tea,  not  long  after  which  tlie  ladies  retired.  Knowing 
the  habit  of  the  General^  when  not  prevented  bj  business, 
to  retire  early,  at  about  nine  o^clock  I  made  a  movement  in 
mv  chair,  which  led  the  Gkneral  to  ask  me  if  I  wished  to 
retire  to  my  chamber.  Upon  my  answerinir  in  the  atiiniia- 
tive,  observing  there  was  no  servant  in  tlic  j«M.m,  he  took 
one  of  the  caudles  from  the  table,  leading  the  way  to  the 
great  staircase,  then  gave  me  the  candle,  and  pointed  out 
to  me  the  door  at  the  head  of  the  stairs  as  mj  sleeping 
room.  Think  of  this  1 

"  In  the  room  in  which  I  laid  myself  down,  for  I  do  not 
tliink  1  ak'pt  ut  all,  bO  much  Wius  I  uccupicd  with  the  occur- 
rences of  the  day,  was  a  portrait  of  La  Fayette  the  elder, 
and  hanging  over  tlie  fireplace  the  key  of  tJie  Ba^tiU^ 
which,  I  believe,  retain  the  same  places  to  this  daj.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  second  day  after  I  arrived,  I  took  my 
leave  of  Monnt  Yernon,  more  gmtified  than  I  can  express. 

In  tlie  autumn  of  the  year  of  my  visit,  Mr.  Stuart 
(Gilbert)  painted  tlio  full-length  portrait  of  the  General, 
which  is  much  the  best  likeness  I  have  ever  seen  of  hioL 
The  bust  I  have,  also  bj  Stuart,  is  a  &c^imile  of  the 
original.  The  portrait  of  Mrs.  'Washington,  also  hj  Stn« 
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art  now  in  the  A^heneum,  is  au  excellent  likeness  of  tliat 
excellent  ladj.  I  i*cmember  her  amiable  expresaion  of 
ooniiteiia&ce,  and  courteons,  unaffected  maimer,  as  well  at 
this  time  as  half  a  centniy  smce. 

^  Tbe  President  haying  iiK|uired  of  me  if  I  had  yisited 
the  (Wviit  Falls  of  the  ]^>t^mluc,  and  being  answered  in  the 
negative,  ubsei  veU  to  me  tliat  I  onght  not  to  leave  that 
jptift  of  the  comitry  without  visiting  them.  I  made  the 
exclusion,  though  preeeed  for  time,  and  to  mj  great  satis- 
&ction. 

"I  considw  the  visit  to  Monnt  Temon  as  one  of  the 

most  interesting  of  niy  life.  It  was  the  only  opi^ortunity 
wliicii  1  ^-h"»uld  have  ever  had  uf  cunvei-bing  familiarly  with 
this  great  and  good  man.  T^\'o  yeai*9  after  my  visit  he  died 
St  his  residence,  of  croup.  It  is  stated  that  he  was  not 
well  treated  for  the  disorder,  and  that  with  more  skill  his 
life  might  have  been  preserved,  though  I  doubt  if  his  hap- 
piness wf<ul«l  have  been  preserved  to  liini,  liad  his  life  been 
spared.    Detraction  and  calumny  had  assailed  liim. 

"  The  new  city  of  Washington,  when  I  was  there,  had 
but  few  houses.  The  capitol  was  not  built  for  many  years 
afterward,  and  when  CSongrcBS  first  sat  there,  it  occupied,  I 
think,  a  building  erected  by  means  of  a  Toniane  specula- 
tion got  np  by  a  Mr.  Blodget,  who  went  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  well  kn(»\vn  as  a  great  projector  of  specula- 
tions of  one  sort  and  another." 

About  this  time  he  was  made  commander  of  a  militaiy 
corps,  the  battalion  which  constitutes  the  guard  and  escort 
for  public  occasions  of  the  Gbveroor  in  the  Oommonwealtii 
of  Massachusetts,  with  the  luuk  of  lieutenant-colonel, 
having  for  some  time  previously  held  that  of  major  in  the 
Kiiiie  cnrps. 

With  some  persons  it  may  excite  only  a  smile  of  dension 
to  mention  this  as  worth  remembering,  and  particularly  tD 
add  as  the  cause  of  any  allusiozi  to  it,  that  he  was  so 
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gcnerallj  known  afterward  as  OcfUmd  Perldnfl,  that  his 

nnmerotiB  acquaintances  tlironghcmt  the  country  migbt  be 
in  doubt  whether  he  is  the  iiKlivi(hial  spokcTi  of  in  this 
memoir,  if  that  ai)penatiou  were  omitted.  Ihit  there  are 
BOine  considerations  connected  with  this  tlmt  <k'serve  no- 
tice. The  foreigner  smilee  or  frowns,  as  he  feels  disposed, 
when  he  hears  any  reference  among  ns  to  military  rank 
beyond  the  field  or  day  of  parade,  nnless  it  be  of  the  regu- 
lar army ;  bnt  in  this  he  OTerlooks  the  fact  that  the  cns- 
tomsuf  a  nation  arc  usually  connected  with  its  history  and 
political  clmracter.  Military  rank  among  quiet  citizens  is 
not  so  empty  a  distinction  here  as  it  may  seem,  but  consti- 
tutes a  pledire  which  it  may  become  necessary  to  redeem 
in  earnest  A  large  portion  of  the  bloodiest  and  most  im- 
portant battles  that  have  ever  occurred  among  us  have 
been  fonght  chiefly  by  the  milida.  The  deference  paid  to 
it  here  is  not  greater  now  than  that  with  which  the  same 
force  was  regarded  in  England,  when  the  regiment  of 
Coldstream  Guards  formed  a  large  part  of  the  standing 
anny,  then  no  greater  than  ours  is  at  this  time. 

The  king  was  captain-general  of  this  large  force ;  the 
lords-lieutenants  and  their  deputies  had  the  command 
under  him,  and  appointed  meetings  for  drilliiiL,'  and  inspec- 
tion. Tliere  were  those  who  lool<e<l  on  the  militia  with  no 
friendly  eye.  Tlie  enemies  of  the  liljerties  and  religion  of 
England  looked  with  aversion  on  a  force  which  could  not, 
without  extreme  risk,  be  employed  against  those  liberties 
and  that  religion,  and  missed  no  opportunity  of  throwing 
ridicule  on  the  rustic  soldiery.  In  Parliament,  however,  it 
was  necessary  to  express  such  opinions  with  some  reserve. 
The  array  of  the  country  wa.s  commanded  almost  exclu- 
sively by  Tory  noMemen  and  gentlemen  ;  tliey  were  proud 
of  their  military  rank,  and  considered  an  insult  to  the  ser- 
vice to  which  they  belonged  as  offered  to  themselves. 
They  were  also  p^ecUy  aware  that  whatever  was  said 
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against  a  militia,  was  said  iu  iavor  of  a  stand  ing  aimj ;  and 
the  name  of  a  standing  army  was  hateful  to  theoL"* 

As  that  standing  amy  was  gradually  enlarged^  howeyer, 
and  the  profession  of  arms  became  an  occnpation  for  life,  a 

change  naturally  followed ;  the  exclusive  feeling  iu  favor 
of  professi<  »iial  rank  gained  strength  ;  and  tlic  recognition 
of  smy  similar  claim  for  the  militia  was  discouraged  as  a 
matter  of  taste,  because  it  affected  privilege. 

But  no  snch  change  has  taken  place  here.  We  hare  no 
intention  of  having  a  standing  army,  I  cvond  a  mere 
nucleus,  from  which  we  can  extend,  when  necessary ;  \^'ith 
au  academy  for  the  thorough  education  of  officers,  having 
no  need  of  more. 

It  is  not  a  mere  channel  or  a  narrow  sea^  but  the  broad 
ocean,  that  separates  ns  from  those  nations  whose  power 
coald  ever  endanger  onr  safety.  And  if  snch  power  shoold 
be  directed  against  ns,  our  coast  and  frontier  being  equal 
in  extent  to  those  f^f  several  of  tlie  kingdums  of  Euroj)© 
taken  together,  no  army  that  we  are  likely  ever  to  have 
eonld  goard  the  line  of  ezposnre.  We  rely,  thereforCy 
mainly  on  the  local  force  of  the  ooontry  for  secnrity  in 
war,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  order  in  peace.  Some 
attempts  have  been  made  amonix  us  to  break  down  the 
militia  l>v  ridicule ;  but  it  heems  probable  that  until  vast 
changes  take  place  in  other  respects,  we  shall  not  dispense 
with  this  system,  which  by  its  efficient  action  gains  defer* 
ence  for  itself,  in  comparison  with  what  is  done  elsewhere. 
Many  proo&  that  it  does  so  might  be  given;  one  will 
answer. 

In  1849,  the  year  succeeding  that  of  revolutions  in 
Europe,  a  serious  disturbance  occurred  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  in  the  dramatic  performances  there,  arising  from  dis- 
pleasure toward  an  eminent  foreign  tragedian*  The  thea- 
ter was  snnonnded  by  a  vast  mnltade,  many  of  them  in  a 
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Btate  of  great  excitement;  acts  of  violence  Tvere  com- 
mitted ;  properly  and  life  were  endangered ;  and  tbat  state 
of  things  eidsted  which  is  thought  to  warrant  the  nse  of 
military  force.  It  came  promptly  when  snmmoned ;  num- 
bers of  people  were  kill  <1  and  wounded;  the  mob  "R-as 
dispersed  ;  and  order  ^\  as  rchturcd.  AVhen  the  account  of 
this  readied  England,  it  was  remarked  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing joumala  there,  w\th  reference  to  a  similar  event  which 
had  just  then  occurred  nnder  British  rule,  that  we  had,  at 
any  rate,  given  an  example  to  governments  of  greater 
energy  in  form  than  our  own  how  to  deal  with  rioters.  In 
the  ianie  Btearaer  thai  carried  tlii-s  account,  or  the  une  tliat 
preceded  it,  there  went  tlie  particulars  of  a  riot  just  over 
our  frontier,  iji  Canada.  There,  tlie  nobleman  who  repre- 
sented the  majesty  of  England  was  driven  by  the  mob 
from  the  seat  of  government,  and  pursued  toward  his 
oonutry-seat ;  the  Parliament-house  was  burned  with  the 
archives,  a  library"  of  great  value,  and  other  public  prop- 
erty; and  if  any  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted  for 
this,  it  must  have  been  so  slight  that  it  has  scarcely  been 
heard  of  out  of  the  province. 

Tliere  is,  likewise,  something  of  exaggeration  in  reference 
to  the  use  of  military  titles  in  this  countiy.  Where  a  dozen 
instances  can  be  given  of  it,  often  arising  accidentally  from 
assiduous  attention,  personal  appearance,  or  otherwise,  prob- 
ablv  a  score  of  otliers  nii'^-ht  be  adduced  where  there  U  no 
further  allusion  to  rank  in  the  militia  after  the  service  is 
performedf  even  including  some  officers  who  have  met  a 
foreign  enemy  successfully  in  battle. 

Bnt  Colonel  Perkins  was  a  man  distinguished  for  energy, 
for  a  lively  interest  in  all  that  concerned  the  welfare  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  and  for  a  desire  to  maintain 
and  promote  its  respectability.  He  acted  with  vigor  in 
times  of  great  excitement ;  a  prominent  part  was  IVequcntly 
assigned  him,  either  to  assist  in  the  direction  of  public 
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meetings,  or  as  leader  on  important  committeeB ;  and  his 

name  being  necessarily  often  in  print,  lie  was  designated, 
natnralh'  enough,  in  the  way  that  indicated  its  connection 
with  public  order,  and  thus  added  suuiething  to  its  weiidit. 
The  miiitazT  rank,  therefore^  which  might  otherwise  hare 
BOOH  been  foigotten,  as  it  generally  luus  been  in  regard  to 
liiose  who  have  held  it  in  the  same  corps,  bnt  with  leas  dis- 
tinction in  other  respects,  became  widely  associated  with  his 
namo,  and  so  continued  nntil  his  decease.  Thi<*  was  the 
more  natnral,  because  the  tune  <  »f  hi?  chnracter  and  his  or- 
dinary bearing  were  obviously  in  keeping  with  tlie  senti- 
ment  which  he  once  proposed  for  a  toast  at  some  militazy 
festival — ^  That  high  and  honorable  feeling  whidh  makea 
gentlemen  soldiers,  and  soldiers  gentlemen." 

Soon  auerward  he  was  chosen  President  of  tlie  l^oston 
branch  of  the  United  States  Bank — quite  a  di»tiiicti<  'n  at 
that  tinae,  when  there  were  few  banks  in  the  comitiy,  and 
a  remarkable  one  for  a  man  so  jomig  as  he  was  then.  The 
choice  was  owing  to  a  warm  rivalry  for  the  honor  between 
tvo  distinguished  merchants  mnch  older  than  himself 
whose  friends  at  lengtli  mntually  agreed  to  end  the  contest 
by  selecting  a  third  candidate,  on  whom  all  could  unite. 
He  was  too  much  engaged  in  his  own  euterprises  to  retain 
&6  place  long,  and  in  a  year  or  two  he  was  socceeded  by 
tfie  Hon.  Geoi^ge  Cabot,  eminent  not  only  as  a  commercial 
man,  but  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

In  1S05,  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  State,  as  he 
frequently  was  afterward ;  ai^d  f<  »r  eighteen  or  twenty 
years  following  he  was,  most  of  the  time,  member  of  one 
blanch  or  the  other  of  the  legislature,  but  generally  of  the 
seoate,  unless  absent  £rom  the  country.  Being  a  man  of 
kw  words,  he  rarely  took  part  in  debate ;  but  his  opinions 
were  marked  by  decision,  what  he  said  was  t«  >  the  point, 
his  language  was  good,  and  when  he  wad  strongly  moved 
lie  spoke  with  power.   One  of  his  colleagues  in  the  senatOi 
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who  afterward  had  longiexperience  in  GoDgrefls,  and  was 
&yorably  distinguished  there  as  well  as  at  the  bar,  has  re- 

marked  since,  tliat  he  had  rarely  heard  public  nicii  make  a 
short,  off-hand  speech  with  more  effect  than  C<»1.  Perkins 
occasionally  did  when  his  feeling  were  deeply  engaged  in 
the  subject  of  debate. 

He  was  never  in  Congress  himself;  although  his  eleo* 
tion  would  have  been  certain  if  he  would  have  accepted  a 
nomination  as  candidate,  and  there  were  seyersl  occasions 
when  it  was  desirable  to  his  political  friends,  who  predom- 
inated by  a  large  majority  in  his  district,  to  have  had  a 
commercial  representative  tliere  like  him.  It  is  under- 
stood that  he  might  at  one  time  have  been  made  Secretary 
of  the  Kavy,  if  he  had  been  disposed  to  take  charge  of  that 
department  of  the  national  govenunent  But  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  desirous  of  political  distinction ;  and 
tlie  engagements  in  commerce  which  required  his  attention 
were  too  im]X)rtant  to  be  made  subordinate  to  any  other 
deniauds  on  his  time. 

In  the  narrative  addressed  to  his  children,  after  relating 
the  foregoing  circumstances  of  his  visit  to  Mount  Yemon, 
he  proceeds  as  follows : 

^  But  to  return  to  the  object  of  these  daUmga  down — my 
own  concerns.  Tlie  northwest  trade  led  to  a  continued 
communication  with  Cliina,  and  iu  179S  we  bought  and 
sent  to  Canton  direct  the  ship  Tliomas  liussell ;  and  Mr. 
Ephraim  Bumstead,  then  the  eldest  apprentice  in  our 
counting-house,  went  out  as  supercaigo ;  and  in  1803,  we 
entered  into  an  engagement  widi  him  to  go  to  China,  and 
there  establish  a  house  for  the  transaction  of  our  own  and 
other  business  when  presented  to  them.  Mr.  B.  took  pass- 
acre  in  a  ship  from  Providence,  belonging  partly  to  mer- 
chants there  and  to  J.  &  T.  H.  P. 

Mr.  J.  P.  dishing,  then  in  our  counting-house,  went 
with  Mr.  Bumstead  as  his  clerk.  He  was  then  sixteen 
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years  old,  wrote  a  fine  hand,  was  a  very  steady  lad,  and 
bad  a  great  taste  for  going  abroad.  Soon  after  their  arrival 
in  China,  Mr.  B.  was  obliged,  from  illDees,  to  leave  Canton 
yn£k  the  intention  of  recroitiDg,  and  then  retormng  to 
China.  But  he  never  returned,  having  died  on  the  passage 
to  the  port  for  which  he  was  bound. 

Mr.  Cnsbint^  was  therutbre  left  at  this  early  age  to 
manage  the  cuneerns  of  the  house,  which  were  increased 
by  consigmneuts,  and  which  required  a  good  head  to  direct 
them.  This,  fortunately,  Mr.  C.  poflsesBed,  and  the  business 
^diich  fell  into  his  hands  was  as  well  conducted  as  if  Mr. 
B.  had  been  on  the  spot  We  afterward  sent  a  nephew  of 
my  brother's  wife,  Mr.  Paine,  to  join  hun.  lla  reiuaiiicd 
but  a  short  time  in  China,  ^fr.  Cashing  was  taken  into 
cupai*tnershl]i  with  us,  and  so  continued  imtil  his  return  to 
America,  or  ratlier  to  the  dissolution  of  the  house  in  1827. 
He  had  visited  the  United  States  in  1807,  but  soon  returned 
to  China,  and  did  not  leave  it  untQ  twenty  years  after  that 
time.  He  was  well  repaid  for  his  undertaking  by  the  re- 
sult." 

"When  tlie  tidinirs  of  Mr.  Bumstead  s  death  readied  Bos- 
ton, Colonel  Perkins  immediately  decided  to  go  to  China 
himself,  as  there  seemed  to  him  to  be  no  alternative  in 
such  an  emergency ;  and  he  made  preparations  for  his  de* 
partore  accordingly.  But  just  before  he  was  ready  to  sail, 
a  vessel  arrived  in  a  short  passage  from  Canton  with  letters 
from  Mr.  Gushing,  who  was  his  nephew,  giving  so  clear  a 
report  of  the  l»u^iness  ui'  tlie  huuse,  and  shuwing  so  ninch 
ability  in  tlie  management  of  it,  that  he  felt  safe  in  postpo- 
ning his  voyage  at  first,  and  afterward  in  relinquishing  it 
altogether,  as  it  became  obvious  that  Mr.  C,  young  as  he 
was,  needed  no  aid  in  performing  the  duties  thus  devolved 
upon  him. 

Under  his  guidance,  the  house  there  was  at  length  so 
iavorably  known  that  consignments  increased  until  they 
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interfered  with  the  bnsinesa  of  Ike  honse  itself,  and  it  be- 
came desirable  to  give  them  some  other  direction.  A  dis- 
tinct commission-house  was,  therefore,  established  at  Canton 
l'i»r  this  jiiirpose,  iiiidor  the  auspices  and  with  the  favor  of 
Perkins  and  Co.,  which  continues  to  this  daj,  although  the 
first  partners  withdrew  from  it  rich  many  yean  ago.  A 
long  line  of  sncceasorB  following  them  have  managed  the 
same  establishment  by  turns,  and  retired  from  it  successively 
with  fortunes,  with  which  they  hare  returned  to  the  United 
States.  If  all  those  were  eiuiiiK  i utcd  wliosc  success  in  life 
might  thus  1)e  traced  to  that  lirst  voyage  of  Col.  Perkins  to 
China  in  }7SD,  the  nuuiber  would  cause  surprise. 

'^Embai^oes  and  non-intercourse,"  he  continues  in  the 
narrative,  ^^with  political  and  other  causes  of  ombarrassp 
ment,  crossed  our  path,  but  we  kept  our  trade  widi  China, 
and  during  the  war  of  the  Peninsula,  embarked  largely  in 
the  shipment  of  provisions  to  Spain  and  Poitusral.  Oiu* 
general  plan  was  to  freiglit  vessels,  load  them  with  flour  at 
tlie  south  for  Einrope,  and  have  the  funds  remitted  to  Lon* 
don.  To  make  some  necessary  arrangements  respecting 
them,  I  took  passage  in  the  brig  Beaper,  belonging  to  my 
friend  Henry  Lee,  for  London,  in  August,  1811.  The  in- 
tention of  Mr.  Lee  was  to  proceed  to  India  in  the  brig, 
taking  liiiids  from  Knglaiid,  and  returning  to  Boston  with 
Calcutta  cloths,  whicli  then  jjaid  a  great  advance.  I  sent 
ftmds  in  her,  and  she  returned  in  the  year  161:i^  during  the 
-war  with  Great  Britain,  and  with  great  profit.  Long-cloths 
of  India  then  brought  25  cents  per  yard,  though  an  inferior 
article  to  what  is  now  made  in  this  country  and  sold  at  six 
cents,  being  lees  than  one-fourth  of  the  price  the  India 
cloths  then  sold  at.  I  reniuiued  in  London  during  the 
year,  '^r  nntil  the  summer,  and  returned  after  war  had  l»een 
declared.  While  in  London  I  bouirht,  with  the  elder  Jdr. 
Higginson,  goods  brought  into  England  for  France,  which 
resulted  in  /great  isain. 
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*^  In  the  spring,  I  bought  a  carnage,  with  Mr*  Alexander 
ETerett,  and  was  xnade  bearer  of  dispatches  ht  France. 
At  that  time  the  only  commnnieation  was  by  If  orlaix  from 

Plviiiuuth.  T^ere  I  took  a  vessel  of  about  40  or  ;>0  tons  in 
which  to  cross  the  channel.  As  we  had  no  use  but  for  the 
cabin,  we  gave  passage  to  a  dozen  or  more  Frenchmen, 
who  had  been  exchanged  and  had  no  means  of  getting  to 
France  bat  by  the  privileged  vessels  which  left  Plymonth 
from  time  to  time.  Among  the  persons  to  whom  a  f^ 
passage  was  given,  was  one  who  had  resided  some  years 
in  our  good  city  of  B(»ston,  ami  who  doubtless  had  kii<»wii 
me  as  active  in  rcsiating  the  principles  of  tlie  Jacobins. 
This  individual  was  the  cause  of  mv  detention  atMorlaix 
nearly  three  weeks^  having  i*eported  me  to  the  commissary 
at  Morlaix  as  opposed  to  the  French  and  a  great  friend  of 
the  English.  In  consequence,  I  was  ordered  to  remain  at 
Horlaix  nntil  orders  were  received  from  Paris.  After 
writing  to  Mr.  Barlow,  the  then  minister  of  the  United 
States,  and  using  other  means,  we  were  permit  ted-  to  pro- 
ceed to  Paris.  Daring  my  stay  at  Morlaix,  my  limit  was 
the  town,  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  gei^  d'armes. 
I  visited  the  lead  mines  in  that  vicinify,  and.  made  other 
excorsions  within  30  or  40  miles,  and  was  npon  the  whole 
very  civilly  treated  by  Moreau,  the  commissioner,  after  he 
was  satisfied  that  my  object  in  visiting  France  was  com- 
mercial and  not  political.  Moreaii,  the  general,  although 
from  the  same  town,  was  not  a  relative  of  the  commissioner, 
who  t^as  a  great  Bonapartist 

An  incident  which  caused  me  mnch  anxiety,  and  which 
might  have  been  attended  by  serions  consequences,  oc- 
curred in  or  was  connected  with  tliis  journey.  On  my 
leaving  London,  Mr.  Kussell,  who  was  then  cliargc  d'allaircs 
of  the  United  States  at  the  court  of  St.  James,  on  my  going 
to  his  house  for  dispatches,  put  into  my  hands  a  package 
of  some  sheets  in  volume,  directed  to  Col.  Tchemiche^ 
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chancellor  to  the  Kufsian  iiiiuister,  Prince  Kourakiiie,  at 
Paris.  Had  I  considered  a  moment  X  should  have  doubted 
the—" 

Here  the  narrative  is  broken  off.  It  was  snspended,  ptob- 
abljf  at  his  departure  from  Saratoga,  where  it  is  dated,  and 
was 'never  continued.   But,  in  conversation,  he  gave  a 

graphic  account  of  the  solicitude  which  he  felt  while  he 
was  detained  in  Morlaix,  at  havinp^  with  him  dispatches  so 
directed,  which  might  be  discovered  in  hia  possession ;  of 
the  momentous  state  of  affiurs  which  he  found  on  his  ar- 
rival in  Paris,  ahordy  before  tihe  open  breaeb  of  Napoleon 
widi  Russia,  that  led  to  the  fiital  campaign  in  the  north ; 
of  the  difficulty  that  he  had  in  safely  delivering  the  dis- 
patches ;  the  acknowledcrments  that  he  received  from  the 
Eussian  embassy  for  doing  it  successfully  ;  the  angry  look 
which  he  saw  the  emperor  cast  from  his  seat  in  the  theater 
toward  the  box  of  the  Russian  embassador,  as  if  it  was 
meant  that  it  should  be  observed;  and  the  departure  of 
the  latter  from  Paris  the  ibllowing  day. 

While  he  was  at  ^ui  Uiix  an  incident  there  c^led  into 
action  some  of  those  qualities  of  heart  and  head  wliieh 
were  repeatedly  exercised  afterward  on  a  greater  scale,  the 
spirit  that  freely -contriV)utes  to  the  alleviation  of  distress, 
and  the  intelligent  skill  which  can  make  one  liberal  con- 
tribution the  means  of  eliciting  the  action  of  a  communis 
in  a  good  cause.  The  stoiy  is  told  in  a  letter  to  Mm. 
Perkins,  too  long  to  be  inserted  entire,  but  interesting 
throughout,  and  some  passages  will  show  his  habits  of 
observation  as  a  traveler,  with  something  of  the  state  of 
France  at  that  time : 

*  CmMOWk  JuM  s,  isis. 
«  Mt  Dear  Sarah  : — I  can  easily  conceive  from  my  own 

feelings  how  nuich  pleasure  the  receipt  of  this  letter  will 
give  you,  being  the  only  one  I  have  written  you  for  two 
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months,  except! n<;  a  short  one  from  Morlaix  which  was  not 
calcalated  to  afford  yon  much  satis&etioD,  as  I  was  tlien 
under  a  degree  of  restraint,  which  has  not  left  me  from  that 
tune  to  this.  I  am  now  here  waiting,  the  arrival  of  the 

Wasp  (sloop-of-war)  from  England,  where  she  retnms  again 
to  haul  me  with  the  dispatches  from  the  uiiiiister  at  l*aris 
to  ilie  charge  (.ruffaires  at  London.  You  may  well  snppose 
what  my  anxiety  is  to  hear  from  home,  having  received  no 
letters  of  later  date  than  Febmaiy.  My  anxiety  is  mnch 
increased  from  the  uncertainty  as  to  onr  situation  in  regard 
to  the  war.  If  we  are  engaged  in  the  contest,  I  shall  find 
it  difficult  to  return.  My  passport  to  leave  the  country  was 
kept  back,  an  d  l)ut  for  exertions  which  I  made  through 
some  pei'bon.s  whom  I  had  interested  in  my  behalf,  I  might 
have  been  some  months  longer  detained. 

Yon  will  want  to  know  what  has  been  the  disposition 
of  my  time  since  I  arrived  in  France.  I  was  detained  at 
Morlaix  fifteen  day  ,  and  but  for  the  exertions  of  my 
friends  might  have  been  there  this  hour,  as  a  gentleman 
who  arrived  there  a  month  before  me  ha©  been  detained 
thei'e  till  this  time,  and  can  get  no  pennissiou  either  to 
return  to  America  or  to  go  to  Paris.  Another  bearer  of 
dispatches  was  there  a  month.  I  was  not  so  mnch  enmuyi 
as  Ihose  gentlemen  who  were  looking  to  Fans  as  the  place 
where  they  were  to  realize  golden  dreams  of  pleasure.  As 
I  am  I'ond  of  spying  out  wonders,  I  got  permissii>n  to  visit 
a  lead  mine,  which  is  at  no  gieat  di^taneo  from  Murlaix, 
and  which  afforded  me  the  highest  grutiiication.  There 
are  upward  of  twelve  hundred  persons  employed  at  the 
works.  The  descent  from  the  surface  to  the  deepest  part 
is  800  feet  I  was  astonished  to  find  the  price  of  this 
severe  labor  so  low.  Twelve  hours^  labor  is  exacted  in  the 
twenty -luiu".  Tlie  time  employed  in  going  down  and  re- 
tiu-niug  irt  not  inelndcd.  And  tVu-  this  the  men  receive 
about  IS  to  20  ceuU  per  day,  and  Jind  t/ienmhes.  Men 
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only,  w  'wh  II  few  are  employed  in  the  mines.  AVo- 
UH'u,  botli  old  and  young,  and  children  down  to  five  yeai*s 
old,  are  employed  in  selectiDg  the  good  from  the  bad  ore, 
breaking  it  in  piecee,  and  working  it.  Tbej  receive  from 
four  to  seven  sons,  equal  to  as  many  cents,  per  day.  They 
finfl  themselves,  and  work  from  the  getting  np  to  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  the  year  through.  You  will  ask  how  they 
Bub^i't.  I  can  liaidly  imagine  ln>w  they  get  along,  but  so 
it  is;  and  I  du  not  see  but  they  apiuar  as  healthy  as  peuple 
in  general  who  are  employed  in  hard  labor  of  a  ditferent 
kind.  Black  bread,  moistened  with  a  kind  of  lard,  or  bad 
butter,  funushes  them  their  food,  and  the  spring  quenches 
their  thirst  Once  in  a  while  lihey  have  a  few  pounds  of 
beef  boiled  to  pieces  in  a  pot,  containing  half  a  barrel  of 
water  and  a  few  vegetal >k's.  This  soup,  as  it  is  callcMl,  is  a 
sort  ul*  luxiiiious  living,  which  U  too  good  to  be  served 
often.  1  founil  that  were  twice  the  number  of  women 
wanted  they  might  be  had ;  and  even  of  men  of  a  certain 
age,  which  does  not  include  the  term  when  they  are  wanted 
for  the  army. 

"  When  I  returned  to  Morlaix,  I  found  my  passport  had 
arrived,  so  that  1  could  not  go  again  to  visit  this  very  in- 
teresting wuik.  Upon  the  whole,  my  fifteen  days  went 
away  much  more  pleasantly  than  I  had  expected,  aud  I 
should  not  have  hung  myself  had  I  been  obliged  to  remain 
there  a  week  longer. 

"There  is  a  tobacco  manufactory  at  Morlaix,  on  a  very 
large  ecale.  Twelve  hundred  and  sixty  persons  are  daily 
at  W(.rk  at  it.  All  the  manufactures  of  snuff,  and  tol)acco 
in  c\  ery  shape,  in  the  empii*o  belong  to  the  government, 
who  purchase  the  raw  material  and  work  it  into  the  form 
in  which  it  is  used.  I  contrived  to  get  admission,  and  was 
astonished  at  the  extent  of  the  establishment 

"  It  is  astonishing  to  observe  the  difference  in  numben 
between  the  men  and  women  you  see  in  the  streets  iu 
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every  town  throufr^  which  you  pass.  At  Morlaix,  they 
Bay  there  are  fourieeu  t'emaleti  to  one  male  in  the  town. 
You  would  hardly  suppose  there  was  any  part  of  France,  I 
mean  of  France  as  it  was  under  the  old  government,  In 
which  the  inhabitants  of  whole  districts  do  not  speak 
French.  This,  howoTer,  is  the  case  in  Brittany.  The 
people  who  live  a  mile  from  the  town  speak  no  more 
French  than  they  do  Greek.  Their  language  is  the  "Welsh, 
and  16  the  only  one  spoken  by  them,  until  they  leave  their 
villages  and  come  to  the  towns  to  reside,  or  go  to  the  army, 
when  they  are  obliged  to  learn  the  French.  The  people . 
who  live  in  the  towns  are  obliged  to  learn  the  Brittany  lan- 
guage, or  they  conld  not  go  to  the  market,  or  have  any 
communication  with  the  country  people.  Before  taking 
my  leave  of  Morlaix,  I  must  relate  to  you  a  i'at  t  tliat  came 
under  my  own  knowledge,  by  which  you  can  appreciate 
the  tenure  by  which  liberty  is  held  here. 

"  The  family  in  which  I  lived  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
spectable in  Morlaix,  in  point  of  property,  previous  to  the 
revolution.  like  many  others,  it  was  reduced  to  vety  nar- 
row means  by  tlie  then  existing  state  of  things,  as  their 
wealth  consisted  principally  in  vessels,  which  cither  per- 
ished at  the  wliarves,  or  were  taken  by  the  powei-s  ^v•hich 
then  mled,  and  were  totally  lost  to  Monsieur  Beau,  who 
was  their  proprietor.  Having  been  the  agent  for  the  lead 
mines  for  a  long  time,  this  was  a  resource  to  him,  and 
although  the  stipend  arising  irom  this  was  a  moderate  one, 
yet  it  served  to  feed  his  wife  and  children,  who  were  some 
six  or  seven  in  ninii])t  r.  M.  Beau  died  a  few  years  since, 
and  left  his  wi(h»w  without  any  resource  for  the  suj  ]  1 1  of 
her  &mily.  Being  a  woman  of  a  good  deal  of  character, 
the  company  to  whom  the  mines  belong  concluded  to  con- 
tinue the  agency  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Beau,  who,  with  the 
aid  of  her  youngest  son,  has  carried  on  the  purchases  and 
sales  to  this  time.   The  two  eldest  sons  got  clerkships  in 
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tlie  tobacco  niAiiiifaetoiy,  and  ft  dmnghter  was  named,  to 

that  but  one  (laun:hter  and  one  t^<^n  were  upon  the  shonl- 
dtii-s  of  tlio  old  lady.  Their  means  were,  to  be  sure,  smnll, 
but  their  wants  were  few,  and  although  their  whole  income 
was  not  more  than  six  hundred  dollars  per  annum,  the  son 
who  aided  his  mother  in  the  lead-mine  agenej  had  made  a 
matrimonial  enga|^ment;  and  not  believing  that  ^Lo^e 
wonld  fly  out  of  the  window,  although  Pover^  looked  in 
at  the  door,'  a  any  was  designated  for  the  marriage,  and  I 
was  invited  as  a  guest  at  the  meeting  of  the  family,  which 
was  to  tiike  place  iu  the  evening.  The'inarrljige  ceremony 
took  place  in  tlie  morning  at  the  parish  church,  and  at 
abont  ten  o'clock  I  was  introduced  to  the  bride,  whom  I 
found  to  be,  as  I  had  heard  her  represented  to  be,  a  v&j 
beautiful  woman  of  about  twenty,  with  a  very  prepos- 
sessing countenance,  wliieh  it  was  universally  acknowl- 
edged was  a  }>erlePt  index  of  her  amiable  mind.  She 
seemed  perfectly  happy,  and  nothing  but  joy  was  visible  in 
every  countenance*  in  the  family.  All  was  happiness  and 
gayety  and  laugh  and  frolic  Mark  the  sad  change  I  At 
twelve  o'clock  the  bridegroom  received  notice  that  he  had 
been  drawn  in  the  conscription,  and  tliat  on  Sunday  he 
must  be  at  Canipege,  a  Uistaneo  of  tliirty  leaLTues.  Tliis 
was  on  Thursday.  In  such  cases  entreaty  is  vain,  and 
never  resorted  to,  because  always  ineffectual.  To  go  to  tlie 
army  was  to  to  return  when  the.  exigencies  of  the  State 
no  longer  required  his  services.  The  whole  family  was  in 
a  state  little  short  of  distraction  when  I  left  the  town, 
which  was  early  on  die  next  morning.  The  lowest  price 
at  which  a  substitute  could  be  procured  was  tliree  thousand 
francs,  and  the  family  could  not  command  half  the  nmney 
in  all  its  branches.  The  peculiar  situation  of  this  family 
geeme<l  to  paralyze  the  whole  town,  and  led  to  an  exertion 
which  is  seldom  made,  and  which  proved  efiectoal  in  pre> 
venting  this  yonng  man  from  being  torn  from  the  embraces 
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of  liiB  cbarming  wife  and  amiable  mother.  I  have  the  sat- 
isfaction of  having  put  the  thing  in  train,  and  shall  always 

coiiaider  the  opportunity  as  one  of  the  most  gratifying 
which  ever  presented  itself  to  me.  After  my  arrival  in 
Paris,  I  received  a  letter  saying  that  my  example  had 
been  followed,  and  that  it  had  produced  the  effect  desired. 
This  is  an  anecdote,  or  rather  this  part  of  it,  for  your  own 
private  ear,  and  you  will  not,  of  oonrse,  show  this  letter.^ 

Some  years  afterward  he  was  again  at  Morlaix,  and  as  a 
proof  of  tlie  allection  and  respect  with  which  the  rcniem- 
braace  of  him  was  cherished,  he  foniul  that  the  room 
which  he  had  occupied  at  the  time  of  this  occurrence  had 
been  kept  in  the  precise  order  in  which  he  left  it,  no  arti- 
cle haTing  been  removed  from  its  place. 

After  his  return  from  this  voyage  to  Europe,  he  took  an 
active  and  very  import^mt  part  in  measures  for  establishing 
the  MasJ^achusctts  General  Hospital  wi^th  an  Asylum  for 
the  Insane,  the  necessity  for  which  had  begun  to  be  deeply 
felt.  He  was  one  of  those  to  whom  an  act  of  incorporation 
had  been  granted  for  the  pnrpose,  with  a  Talnable  donation 
from  the  Oonunonwealth,  on  the  condition  that  the  snm  of 
one  hnndred  thousand  dollars  shonld  be  raised  by  subscrip- 
tion within  a  limited  time.  His  name  was  at  the  head  of 
the  first  liBt  of  trustees,  and  he  undertook  the  work  which 
his  position  involved  witli  characteristic  energy.  His  in- 
fluence and  his  services  were  highly  appreciated  by  those 
with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  that  undertaking*  The  8nb> 
scriptions  were  made  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  of 
(100,000  shonld  be  obtained,  so  that  the  wbole  depended 
on  entire  snccess.  Besides  his  exertions  in  rousing  other 
subscribers,  he  and  his  elder  brother  contribiiteti  five  thou- 
sand dollars  each  toward  tlie  fund,  and  it  was  completed 
agreeably  to  the  terms  of  condition.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  efforts  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  this  movement 
have  been  prodnctive  of  all  the  good  which  they  hoped  to 
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effect.  Tlie  institution  bears  a  fair  comparison  with  tliose 
of  the  sanae  kind  in  other  places,  and  ha.s  l)ec(;»me  cele- 
brated throughout  the  world  for  the  first  succervsful  applica- 
tian  of  the  great  discoyeiy  in  the  use  of  ether  for  8iii|;ical 
operations. 

His  elder  brother  and  partner,  James  Perkins,  Esq.,  died 
in  the  year  1822.   The  following  passages  from  a  notice  of 

his  death,  published  at  the  time,  show  the  ejstiuiaUuu  ia 
which  he  was  held  : 

While  his  real  aud  most  eloquent  eulogy  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  course  of  an  indiistrious,  honorable,  and  most  useful 
life,  it  is  dne  to  the  virtnes  he  practiced,  to  the  example  he 
set,  to  the  noble  standard  of  character  on  which  he  acted, 
not  to  be  entirely  silent,  now  that  nothing  remains  of  them 
but  their  honored  memory.  He  liad  received  in  ]»ovhood, 
under  the  care  of  an  excellent  mother,  the  preparatory  in- 
struction which  uught  have  fitted  him  for  an  academical 
education ;  but  the  approach  of  tlie  Eevolutionary  War, 
and  the  discouraging  aspect  of  the  times,  dictated  the  com- 
mercial career  as  more  pmdent 

^  In  enterprises  extending  orer  tiie  habitable  globe,  em- 
ploying thousands  of  agents,  constantly  involving  fortunes 
in  their  result,  and  requiring,  on  many  occasions  neces- 
sarily incident  to  business  of  this  exient,  no  necondary 
degree  of  firmness  and  courage,  not  a  shadow  of  suspicion 
of  any  thing  derogatoiy  to  the  highest  and  purest  sense  of 
honor  and  conscience  ever  attached  to  his  conduct  The 
character  of  such  a  man  ought  to  be  held  up  for  imi- 
tation." 

^Ir.  James  Perkins  left  a  large  foi*tnne,  acquired  in  tills 
huiiuraltle  C(»ur.se;  and  is  still  remembered  for  distinguished 
liberality  in  all  appeals  that  were  made  when  he  lived,  for 
charity  or  public  good,  to  the  affluent  and  generous  in 
the  community ;  for  his  liberal  dozxations  to  several  iqsti- 
tutions;  and  especially  for  a  munificent  gift  of  real  estate, 
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jf  the  value  of  about  ^l'u,O00,  to  the  Boston  Atheiieum, 
and  the  bequest  of  $20,000  more  to  the  University  at  Gam- 
bridge.  The  decease  of  such  an  associate  in  the  commer- 
cial vicissitudes  of  nearly  forty  years  was  deeply  felt  by  bia 
surviving  partner  and  brother. 

In  1S2(),  it  was  proposed  to  raise  a  considerable  sum  for 
additiuiis  to  the  Atheueuiii.  Sometliing  over  §30,000  was 
required.  Col.  Perkins  aii<l  liis  nephew,  Mr.  James  Per- 
kinS|  son  and  sole  heir  of  his  deceased  brother,  contributed 
one-half  of  it,  paying  eight  thousand  dollars  each,  on  the 
condition  that  the  same  amonnt  should  be  subscribed  by 
tlie  public ;  which  was  done.  He  made  other  valuable  do- 
nations to  the  Atheneura,  and  was  for  several  years  presi- 
dent of  that  institution. 

Soon  after  this,  having  witnessed  the  successful  com- 
mencement of  railroads  in  England,  he  resolved  to  intro- 
duce fhem  here;  and  having  obtained  a  charter  for  the 
Granite  Eailway  Company,  he  caused  one  of  two  miles  in 
length  to  be  made,  fur  the  purpose  of  transporting  granite 
frr>m  tlie  (juarries  in  Quincy  to  the  water.  This  was  tlie 
railroad  built  in  this  country,  though  there  was  a  rough 
contrivance  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  removal  of  coal,  which 
is  said  to  have  preceded  it  It  has  been  the  means  of  add- 
ing large  quantities  of  granite  to  the  building  materials  of 
our  cities,  and  its  efifect  is  seen  extending  as  &r  as  New 
Orleans. 

In  1833,  a  movement  was  made  to  obtain  funds  f(>r  the 
establishment  of  a  school  for  blind  children  in  Boston. 
Having  been  deeply  interested  by  an  exliibition  given  to 
show  their  capacity  for  improvement,  he  made  a  donation 
of  his  mansion-house  in  Pearl-street  as  a  place  for  their 
residence.  He  gave  it  on  the  condition  that  the  sum  of 
lit'iy  tln'U-uiid  dolliua  should  be  contributed  by  the  public 
as  a  fifnd  to  aid  in  their  supjA^rt.  Efforts  were  made  ac- 
cordingly to  eflect  that  object,  and  proved  to  be  entirely 
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Buccessful.  The  school  was  thus  placed  on  a  stable  Ibuuda- 
tioii)  and  by  means  that  insured  it  coutinued  care.  The 
incitement  which  had  thus  been  offered  to  the  community 
to  secure  so  yaluable  an  estate  as  a  gift  to  the  public,  roused 
general  attention  to  the  subject  that  could  induce  such  a 
donation.  .  Mutual  sympathy  in  endeavoring  to  effect  the 
pm-pose  was  a  natural  result.  This  became  widely  diffused. 
An  institiitioii  which  thus  offered  intelligence,  enjoyment, 
and  usefulness,  in  place  of  ignorance,  sorrow,  and  idleness, 
was  recognised  by  the  government  of  the  State  as  deserv- 
ing aid  from  the  Commonwealth,  and  liberal  public  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  education  there  of  blind  children 
whose  parents  needed  assistance. 

Under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Howe  it  has  been  eminently 
successful,  and  is  known  throngli  the  country  as  an  import- 
ant example  of  what  may  be  done.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
said  further,  tliat  the  country  itself  is  more  widely  and  far 
vorably  known  in  the  Old  World  from  the  annual  reports 
of  what  has  been  effected  there,  not  only  by  improvements 
in  the  art  of  printinjr  for  the  blind,  but  by  new  discoveries 
in  the  possibility  of  instruction,  which  he  has  demon* 
stratcd. 

The  publications  from  the  press  of  the  institution,  under 
his  care,  probably  comprise  more  matter  than  all  other 
works  in  the  Englisli  language  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
lished for  the  use  of  the  hVuKi  ,  and  at  tliC  recent  Exhibi- 
tion ofAVci  ks  uf  In(lu>try  of  all  Nations"  in  the  Crystal 
Palace  of  Loudon,  the  prize  medal  was  awarded  to  his  spe- 
cimens for  the  best  system  of  letters  and  the  best  mode  of 
printing  such  books.  But,  beyond  this,  Dr.  Howe  has  en- 
larged the  science  of  mind  by  reaching  and  developing  the 
•intellect  of  the  blind  and  deaf  mute,  shut  up  from  human 
intercourse  by  obstruction  in  all  avenues  oi  the  senses  but 
one,  and  proved  that  the  single  sense  of  touch  can  be  made 
the  nuddium  ibr  effectual  instruction  in  reading  and  wri- 
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ting,  and  for  the  free  interchange  even  of  the  most  refined 
aiid  delicate  sentiments  that  are  known  to  the  heart  of  wo- 
man. In  this,  he  was  the  first  to  reduce  to  certainty  what 
iud  before  been  only  a  problem,  and  has  shown  that  there 
k  no  solid  ground  for  the  principle  of  law  on  the  subjecti 
SB  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  that,  A  man  who  is  bom 
i  deaf^  dnmb,  and  blind,  is  looked  upon  by  the  law  as  in  the 
same  state  with  an  idiot ;  he  being  supposed  incapable  of 
mj  niKkrstauding,  as  wanting  all  those  senses  which  fur- 
nish the  liuman  mind  with  ideas," 

The  estate  given  by  CJol.  Perkins,  although  spacious  in 
extent,  was  becoming,  from  its  position,  better  suited  for 
purposes  of  trade  than  of  residence*  From  the  same  canse, 
however,  it  was  rising  in  pecuniaiy  value,  and  not  long  af- 
terward it  was  exchanged,  with  his  consent,  he  releasing 
all  conditional  rights  of  reveroion,  fur  a  large  edifice  in  the 
gnburbs,  built  for  anotlier  purpose,  but  admirably  adapted, 
by  location  and  structure,  for  the  residence  of  young  peo- 
ple. It  overlooks  the  harbor,  is  secure  by  its  elevation  from 
any  intermption  of  light  or  air,  and  affords  ample  room  for 
all  who  may  desire  to  come. 

Tlie  institution  bears  his  name.  That  something  import- 
ant would  have  eventually  been  done  in  Massachusetts  for 
the  education  of  the  blind,  even  if  he  had  rendered  no  as- 
sigtance,  cannot  be  doubted.  Dr.  John  D.  fisher,  a  pliy- 
ridan  of  great  worth,  to  whose  memory  a  monmnent  has 
been  erected  at  Mount  Auburn  for  his  early  exertions  in 
tiie  cause,  moving  almost  unaided,  had  previously  obtained 
an  act  of  incorporation  from  the  legislature  fur  the  pur- 
pose ;  and  Edward  Brooks,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Prescott,  the  his- 
torian, with  some  other  gentlemen,  had  united  with  him  to 
promote  it.  What  followed  is  in  a  great  measnrc  to  be 
sttributed  to  their  preparatory  movements.  But  Ck>l.  Per- 
kins, by  the  impulse  of  a  powerful  hand,  suddenly  roused 
the  oommnnify  to  aid  in  the  project,  and  placed  it  at  once 
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ill  an  advanced  position,  which  otherwise  it  probably  wonld 
have  required  the  lapse  of  many  yoais,  with  arduous  cxer- 
tioua,  to  attain.  At  that  time  tlie  institutions  for  the  Idind 
in  England  were  little  more  than  worksliops,  atl'ording 
hardlj  any  inatraction)  except  for  manual  labor,  and  no 
printing)  though  two  small  books  had  been  printed  in  Scot* 
land.  But  through  his  aid  and  advice  the  means  were 
obtained  and  effectually  applied  for  an  establishment  on  a 
more  liberal  plan,  giving  the  precedence  to  intellectual  and 
moral  education.  Tliere  is  little  doubt,  thereture,  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  good  which  has  been  effected  tluis  far, 
within  the  institution)  and  by  its  example  elsewhere,  is  the 
result  of  his  munificent  donation,  aud  the  wise  condition 
which  he  attached  to  it. 

It  shonld  be  remarked  here,  however,  to  guard  against 
any  mistake  detrimental  to  the  interest  of  the  blind,  that 
while  the  pupils  are  2)laced,  through  liis  means,  in  a  build- 
ing which  might  give  the  impression  that  its  inhabitants 
are  likely  to  be  in  want  of  nothing,  the  institution  is  by  no 
means  richly  endowed.  The  money  that  has  been  liberally 
given  has  been  liberally  spent  in  the  cause  of  education ; 
and  those  who  are  inclined  to  give  or  leave  any  portion  of 
tlieir  wealth  for  the  relief  of  misfortune,  should  be  in- 
formed that  the  l>lind  still  need,  and  liumbly  liope,  to  be 
rememl)ered.  There  can  liardly  be  any  class  of  persons  to 
whom  books,  and  a  large  library  of  books,  can  afiford  so 
great  delight  as  those  whose  sources  of  enjoyment  do  not 
include  that  of  sight ;  and  after  reading,  in  the  report  of 
the  juries  on  the  awards  at  the  exhibition  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  in  London,  ten  close  pages  that  are  devoted  to  the 
subject  of  printing  for  tj^e  blind,  with  an  lilstoncal  sketch  in 
which  marked  prominence  is  given  to  what  has  been  done 
at  The  PESKms  LronnmoN  isr  Boston,"  it  can  hardly  be 
heard  without  sorrow  that  the  printing  there  is  suspended 
for  want  of  pecuniary  means;  and  that  the  publication  of 
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the  Cyclopedia  in  twenty  volumes,  protbablj  the  most  vain- 
able  work,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bible,  that  haa  ever 
been  attempted  for  the  blind,  was  necessarilj  stopped  with 

tiic  eighth  voluiiio. 

A  few  extracts  I'lom  that  report,  on  a  subject  so  deserv- 
ing of  interest,  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  here. 

A  few  years  ago  printing  for  the  blind  was  considered 
only  a  curions  or  doubtful  experiment,  but  it  is  now  estab- 
lished beyond  all  question  that  books  are  true  sources  of 
profit  and  pleasure  to  them.  Whilst  embossed  books  have 
recently  very  rapidly  increased,  it  is  delightiul  to  notice 
thai  the  blind  readere  have  nuilti]>Hed  far  more  rapidly. 

"The  invention  of  printing  for  the  blind  marks  a  new 
era  in  the  history  of  literature.  Tlie  whole  credit  of  this 
invention,  so  simple  yet  so  marvellous  in  its  results,  belongs 
to  France.  It  was  Mr.  Talentine  Hauy  who,  in  1784,  at 
Paris,  prodnced  the  first  book  printed  with  letters  in  re- 
lief, and  BOuii  aiier  proved  to  the  world  tlmt  children  might 
easily  be  taught  to  read  with  tlieir  fiii^'crs.  The  blind 
really  received  but  little  advantage  from  an  invention  that 
promised  so  much.  The  fault,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  not  so  much  in  the  plan  as  in  the  execution  of  it 
This  noble  invention,  except  perhaps  within  the  walls  of 
the  institution,  soon  sank  into  oblivion,  and  very  little  more 
was  heard  of  it  imtil  1814.  Tlie  Institute  of  Paris,  i>iuce  its 
foundation  in  1784,  lias  at  times  been  in  a  dejilorablc  con- 
dition, but  about  tlie  year  1840,  it  underwent  a  thorough 
reorganization,  an<l  is  now  justly  entitled  to  the  fi:x>nt  rank 
of  institutions  of  this  class  in  Europe. 

It  was  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States  that 
tbe  first  improvements  were  made  in  embossed  typography. 
Before  1826,  when  Mr.  James  (ndl,  of  Edinbui<j:h,  first 
began  to  turn  his  attentiun  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
education  of  the  blind,  it  is  believed  that  not  a  single  blind 
penon  in  any  public  institution  of  this  cotmtry  or  America 
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could  read  by  means  of  embossed  characterB*  To  Mr.  Gall 
is  due  the  credit  of  reviying  this  art" 
In  1827,  he  published  a  small  volume  for  teaching  the 

art  uf  reading  to  the  blind,  and  iu  1834  be  published  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  afterward  si  veml  otlier  books, 
but  thej  do  not  appear  to  have  been  generally  used. 
It  is  added  in  the  report  that,  with  one  exception,  "  it  is 
believed  they  are  adopted  by  no  public  institution  in 
Great  Britain." 

While  the  puzzling  question  of  an  alphabet  best 
adapted  to  tlie  lingers  of  the  hh'inl  and  the  eyes  of  tlieir 
friends  was  nnder  warm  disciisslun  on  tliis  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, Dr.  Howe  was  developing  Lis  system  at  Boston,  in 
the  United  States.  In  1S33,  tlie  Perkins  Institution  for 
the  Blind  was  established  at  Boston,  and  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe, 
a  gentleman  distinguished  through  a  long  series  of  yeaia 
for  his  philanthropic  labors,  was  placed  at  its  head,  and 
soon  made  those  iuiprovenients  and  modifications  which 
have  rendered  the  lioston  press  so  famous.  His  first  aim 
was  to  compress  the  letter  into  a  com])aratively  cnT]i]>act 
and  clioap  form.  This  he  accomplished  by  cutting  off  all 
the  flourishes  and  points  about  the  letters.  He  so  managed 
that  they  occupied  but  a  b'ttle  more  than  one  space  and  a 
half  instead  of  three.  So  great  was  this  reduction,  that  the 
entire  Xew  Testameut,  whicli,  aeccrdlng  tu  Uaiiy's  type, 
would  have  filK'd  nine  volumes,  and  cost  twenty  pounds, 
could  be  printed  in  two  volumes  for  sixteen  shillings. 
Early  in  tlic  summer  of  1834,  he  published  the  Acts  of  tie 
Apostles*  Indeed,  such  rapid  progress  did  he  make  in 'his 
enterprise,  that  by  the  end  of  1835  he  printed  in  relief  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament  for  the  first  time  in  any  lan> 
guage,  in  luur  luindsome  quarto  volumes,  comprising  624 
pages,  for  four  dolhu-s.  These  were  ]mh]ished  together  iu 
1836.  The  alphabet  thus  contrived  by  Dr.  Howe  in  1833, 
it  appears,  has  never  since  been  changed. 
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"  A-  the  Boston  W.»ka  can  now  be  obtained  in  Londun 
at  a  price  cheaper  than  any  of  the  five  diflerent  systems  of 
books  printed  in  Great  Britain,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
mil  come  into  general  use  here." 

It  is  then  shown  by  a  table  of  comparison  that  Br. 
Howe's  books  are  much  less  in  bnik,  and  cheaper  by  more 
dian  one-half,  than  those  i)rintod  in  any  otlier  of  the  six 
systems  used  in  the  English  language.    And  it  is  added  : 

His  system  has  l)C'en  i'ldly  described,  and  to  it  the  jury 
give  the  preference  above  all  others.  The  jury  beg  to  sug- 
gest that  a  nniform  system  should  be  adopted^  and  that  in 
fntiire  all  books  printed  for  the  blind  shonld  be  printed  in 
the  same  character.  Dr.  Howe's  appean  simple,  and  fit  for 
general  adoption.'* 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add  that  every  piu<»f  of  suc- 
cess in  their  effort<i  for  tlie  improvement  of  the  blind,  af- 
forded new  pleasures  to  Col.  Perkins;  and  that  the  aid 
which  he  had  given  for  them  was  a  source  of  nmningled 
happiness  to  him  through  the  remainder  of  life. 

In  1888  his  commercial  firm  was  dissolved,  and  he  with- 
drew  from  business  with  a  large  fortune,  after  having  been 
actively  engaged  in  commerce  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
though  within  the  last  ten  his  personal  attention  to  its 
a&ira  had  been  considerably  relaxed.  His  success  had 
been  great,  but  by  no  means  nnintermpted.  Severe  dis- 
appointments and  disasters  from  causes  beyond  his  control 
made  part  of  his  experience ;  and  while  he  had  great  con- 
fidence in  his  own  ability  to  direct,  he  well  knew  the  im- 
portance of  leaving  as  little  as  possible  to  accident  in  any 
Witerpri?e  that  he  undertook. 

An  instance  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  could  some- 
times decide  on  the  advantages  to  be  .justly  expected  from 
oommereial  operations  when  proposed,  will  serve  to  show 
the  extent  of  his  information,  and  the  value  of  such  in^r- 
matioii  in  enabling  those  who  engage  in  commerce  at  aU 
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to  act  with  dear  diBcenuoent,  instead  of  tnufing  to  blind 
chance  in  Bpeenlation,  He  had  nsed  such  infonnatioa  and 
discernment  himself  with  striking  effect,  even  so  fiu*  as  to 

pause  in  his  rareer  and  stand  Sr-jmewbcit  ;,-ide  I'.r  years, 
^vhL■n  others,  moved  partly  bv  an  ambitirnij.  drsire  t«»  rival 
him  in  commerce,  had  sought  to  rise  from  the  grade  of  sue- 
cessfnl  dealers  in  purcliases  from  his  canr*^.  and  become 
the  owners  of  ships,  importing  caigoes  of  their  own«  In* 
solvency  and  mehmcholj  obliyion  or  insignificance  have, 
since  then,  been  the  lot  of  most  of  theuL  Bnt  when  entei^ 
j»ri.-(  ->  re<|uinng  capital,  and,  still  more,  judgment,  bevond 
their  i"esource>  and  ca|»acity,  had  led  them  int<»  embarrass 
ment,  tlnre  necessarilj  came  a  pause  on  their  side,  of 
wblcli  lie  and  those  who  were  associated  with  him  took 
Bkillful  advantage  in  a  rapid  saccession  of  Toyages  that 
have  rarely  had  a  parallel  for  snccess. 

The  particalar  instance  referred  to  was  this: — ^Abont 
tliii-ty  yeai-s  ap>  tlie  price  of  C'><fee,  which  for  a  long  time 
previously  had  been  as  liigh  as  twenty-five  cents,  liad  de- 
clined to  tifteen  cent8  per  poimd>  and  Col.  Perkins?  being  in 
New  York  for  a  day  or  two,  onja  visit  to  a  daughter  who 
resided  there,  a  wiidi  was  expressed  that  it  might  be  sng^ 
gested  to  him  that  the  temporary  depresmon  baring  made 
it  a  fit  snbject  for  speculation,  if  he  shonld  be  disposed  to 
engaj^e  in  it  on  tlie  extended  scale  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed, there  waii  an  op|3ortunity  to  secure  a  larire  (jiiantity 
on  even  more  advantageous  terms.  As  coffee  was  an  arti- 
cle oat  of  the  line  of  his  nsnal  operations,  and  not  likely  to 
attract  his  particular  attention,  tiie  subject  was  mentioned 
to  him  rather  for  entertainment,  in  conyersing  upon  the  oc- 
currences of  the  time  and  the  news  of  the  day,  than  in  the 
belief  that  he  would  give  it  a  serious  thought.  Without 
liesitation,  and  with  the  ea^e  and  precision  of  an  able  hiw- 
yer  or  surgeon  in  giv  ing  an  opinion  on  any  case  presented 
to  either  of  them  professionally,  he  answered  to  this  eflbct : 
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^  The  depresBion  in  coffee  is  not  ^  temporary.'  WhoeTCor 
mftkes  pnrchases  now  at  fonrteen,  or  e^en  at  Uiirteen  cents, 
win  find  that  lie  has  made  a  mistake,  nnlees  he  means  to  take 

advanta<;e  of  anjtrandent  demand  to  dispose  of  it  speedily. 
There  are  more  coffee- trees  now  in  beanng  than  are  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  whole  world,  by  a  proportion  that  I 
could  state  with  some  precision  if  necessary.  The  decline 
in  price  is  owing  to  accimmlation,  which  will  be  found  to 
increase,  particnlarly  as  there  are  new  plantations  yet  to 
come  forward.  Ooffee  will  eventaally  fall  to  ten  cents,  and 
probably  below  that,  and  will  remain  depressed  for  some 
Vi-ar^.  Tlie  culture  of  it  will  be  diininiahed.  Old  planta- 
tions will  1>/  -utfered  to  die  out,  and  others  will,  in  some 
cases,  be  giubbed  up  that  the  laud  may  be  converted  to 
newnses.  At  length,  the  plantations  will  be  found  inade- 
quate to  the  supply  of  the  world.  £nt  it  requires  five  or 
Bi  yeaiB  for  the  coflfee-tree  to  reach  its  full  bearing.  Time, 
of  couree,  will  be 'required  for  the  necessary  increase,  and 
the  stocks  on  hand  wdl  be  diTninisliinir  in  the  mean  time. 
A  rise  must  f  »llow.  Whoever  [>u\  s  cotfee  twelve  or  fifteen 
jears  hence  at  the  market  price,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
probably  find  it  rising  on  his  hands,  and  fortunes  may  be 
nude,  unless  speculative  movements  should  have  disturbed 
tibe  regular  course  of  events.^ 

With  so  dear  an  outline  for  the  fntnre,  it  was  interesting 
to  observe  what  followed.  Coffee  ^rradualU  I'ell  to  less 
than  ten  cents,  and  remained  low.  One  consequence,  iiiual 
in  such  cases,  ensued.  The  consumption  increased.  Mis- 
led, perhaps,  by  this,  and  an  impatient  desire  to  be  fore- 
most in  securing  advantages  which  by  that  time  were 
generally  foreseen,  parties  began  to  move  in  a  speculative 
spirit  ahout  five  years  before  the  time  Ihns  indicated.  They 
made  ^eat  puieliases,  and  lar<;e  quantities  were  lield  in  ex 
pectatirm  of  profit.  It  was  curious  to  notice  the  action  and 
hear  the  remarks  of  y&rious  persons  concemtid  in  what  en- 
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sued,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of  iiitelliLrence  on 
a  subject  that  was  not,  even  then,  fully  uii(lei>lo<Hl  by  all. 
Coffee  rose  considerably.  Some  of  them  aecured  a  mod- 
erate profit  while  they  could  Others,  arguing  on  a  crude  be- 
lief that  as  oofi^  had  been  at  twenty-fiye  centB^  there  was  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  attain  that  price  again,  determined 
to  wait  for  far  greater  profits.  The  stimulant  given  to  the 
demand  by  withholding  large  quantities  from  sale  developed 
greater  stocks  iluui  wwi'  supposed  to  exist ;  the  movement 
was  found  to  be  premature,  and  coffee  fell  again  in  price. 
Immense  sums  were  lost.  Bankruptcy  followed,  with  many 
a  heart-ache  that  might  have  been  prevented  by  counsel 
firom  one  like  him,  who  had  the  comprehensive  views  and 
thorough  knowledge  that  belong  to  a  complete  merchant 

This  unwise  anticipation  somewhat  retarded  and  diiuiu- 
ished  the  well-founded  rise  that  liad  been  foretold.  But  it 
came  at  length,  and  some  moderate  fortunes  were  made  by 
it,  though  the  dreams  of  the  speculator  of  a  return  to  the 
high  prices  that  prevailed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century 
have  never  been  realized. 

After  his  retirement  firom  commerce,  Col.  Perkins  found 
sufficient  occupation  in  the  management  oi  Iti:^  property; 
in  various  mattei*s  of  a  public  nature  which  intcreated  him ; 
and  in  the  cultivation  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  fmits  and 
fiowers,  on  his  estate  at  Brookline.  He  was  remarkable  for 
his  love  of  nature ;  and  in  traveling  sometimes  went  fiur 
out  of  his  way  to  examine  a  beautiful  tree,  or  to  enjoy  an 
interesting  view.  Occasionally  he  made  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
rope, renewing  his  observations  on  the  changes  and  im- 
provements that  were  to  be  seen  there.  He  had  cn^ssed 
the  Atlantic  many  times  besides  the  instances  that  have 
been  referred  to,  always  keeping  a  diary,  which  h%  filled 
with  the  incidents  that  occurred,  with  the  results  of  his  in- 
quiries, and  with  remarks  worthy  of  an  intelligent  travel- 
er; and  sending  home  works  of  art,  some  of  which  were 
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bestowed  as  gifts.  lie  took  a  lively  interest  in  tiie  prog- 
re?^  and  welfare  of  American  artists,  kindly  aiding  some 
who  desired  to  improve  by  studying  the  great  models  in 
Euiope,  and  tiberally  pm^hasing  the  works  of  those  who 
deserved  encouragement.  He  was  generally  very  agree- 
able to  those  with  whom  he  incidentally  fell  in  as  fellow- 
travelers ;  and  where  he  became  kuown  abroad  as  au 
American,  he  lelt  a  very  fovorable  impressioa  of  the  char- 
acter of  his  comitrymen. 

Active  indostiy  had  been  and  continued  to  be  the  habit 
of  his  life.  The  day  with  him  was  well  occupied^  and 
equally  well  ordered.  He  had  long  been  accustomed  to 
rise  early,  to  consider  what  required  his  attention,  and  to 
prepare  so  much  of  what  lie  had  to  do  ])ersuDally  as  he 
could  perfonn  by  himself,  that  he  might  meet  the  world 
ready  to  decide  and  direct,  promptly  and  clearly.  This 
enabled  him  to  transact  bnsineBB  with  ease  and  accuracy, 
and  made  him  so  &r  master  of  his  time  that  he  found  leis- 
jxre  for  various  objects,  bodi  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment, 
as  well  fur  cuiirteous  and  kind  attention  to  the  affairs  and 
wishes  of  others,  wliich  it  might  have  been  supposed  would 
hardly  be  remembered  by  one  so  occupied.  Each  day  with 
him  was  the  illustration  of  a  thought  which  young  men,  and 
particularly  young  men  entering  on  commercial  life,  will 
find  to  be  a  safeguard  against  precipitation  or  perplexity, 
and  against  the  irritation  as  well  as  the  miserable  shifts  to 
which  ihey  sometimes  lead.  The  action  of  the  mind  in 
preparing  with  calai  foresight  what  is  to  be  done,  before  it 
is  absolutely  necessary,  is  widely  different  from  its  action 
when  affaire  are  left  until  necesbitv  presses,  and  the  ]><  >wer8 
are  confused  by  various  calls  on  the  attention  in  the  midst 
of  hurry  a9d  embarrassment  What  is  only  method  in  the 
&9t  case  actually  becomes  a  ^ulty,  and  sometimes  passes 
for  uncummon  ability,  of  wliicli  it  lias  the  effect.  On  tlie 
other  hand,  some  m,en,  who  really  show  great  powers  when 
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pressed  by  necessity  for  dispatch,  are  in  trath  unable^  with- 
out being  aware  of  such  a  defect,  to  foresee  and  prepare 
what  they  Iiave  to  di>  before  tliey  feel  the  pressure.  Wheu 
that  ceases,  the  exertion  too  ot'teu  ceases  with  it ;  and  im- 
portant matters  are  left  to  be  done  at  some  future  time, 
which  perhaps  are  never  done.  The  older  thej  grow  the 
more  incurable  is  the  evil,  and  melancholy  instances  might 
be  given  of  bankruptcy  late  in  life,  after  great  success,  which 
mifi^ht  be  traciMl  cbieflv  to  this  ciuise.  It  is  said  tluii  tlic 
Hon.  Peter  C.  Brocks,  of  Boston,  who  left  a  hivi^e  fortune, 
after  a  life  well  worthy  of  imitation,  on  being  once  asked 
s  what  rule  he  would  recommend  to  a  young  man  as  most 

likely  to  insure  success,  answered— Let  him  mind  his 
business and  to  a  similar  inquiry,  it  has  been  said  that 
Bobert  Lenox,  Esq.,  of  New  York,  well  remembered  as 
one  of  tlie  most  disfinguiijhed  and  estimable  merc-lum;:,  ever 
kuown  in  that  great  city,  and  for  lu»  wide  hospitality,  once 
.answered — ^'Let  him  be  beforehand  with  his  busineas." 
One  answer  seems  to  include  the  other,  as  no  man  can  be 
beforehand  with  his  business,  and  enjoy  the  tranquil  self- 
possession  that  accompanies  forecast,  unless  he  minds  it 
unremittingly. 

At  one  time  when  Col.  Perkins  had  decided  to  It-ave 
lioiiie  for  some  time  on  a  long  journey  (»f  several  thoii.-iiad 
miles  to  the  South  and  West,  application  had  been  made  to 
him  to  give  his  guaranty  for  a  considerable  sum,  to  enable 
one  whose  welfare  he  wished  to  promote  to  engage  in  a 
commercial  connection  that  seemed  to  offer  great  advan- 
tages. As  the  magnitude  of  the  affair  required  caution,  it 
was  exj)eeted,  of  c«nirse,  tliat  when  he  liad  considured  the 
subject,  explanations  on  various  p'»inis  would  be  necessary 
before  he  could  decide  to  give  it ;  and  it  was  intended  to 
take  some  iavorable  opportunity,  when  he  miglit  be  entirely 
.  at  leisure,  to  explain  every  thing  fully.  Suddenly,  however, 
he  found  it  best  to  commence  the  journey  a  week  or  two 
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sooner  than  had  been .  mentioned,  and  engagements  of  va- 
nous  kinds,  previously  made,  so  occupied  him  ia  the  sliort 
fnterral  left,  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  time  for  offering 
SDch  explanation  without  danger  of  intmding,  and  the  hope 
of  obtaining  bis  aid  at  that  time,  in  an  affiur  that  required 
prompt  action,  was  given  np.  Tlie  applicant  called  at  his 
hou^e  half  an  hour  before  he  was  to  go  merely  to  take 
leave,  knowing  that  the  haste  of  departure  in  pnch  cases 
usually  precludes  attention  to  any  matters  requiring  de- 
Uberation.  On  entering  the  room,  howoTer,  he  found  there 
Vas  no  appearance  of  haste.  All  preparations  for  the  jour- 
ney had  been  entirely  completed  in  such  good  season  that 
the  last  half-hour  seemed  to  be  one  entirely  of  leisure  for 
any  thing  that  might  occur.  Afler  a  little  chat,  Col.  Per- 
kins introdnced  the  subject  hiiji>eif,  and  made  portiueiit 
inquiries ;  which,  being  answered  satisfactorily,  he  gave 
the  guaranty,  and  very  kindly  added  a  further  facility  by 
allowing,  until  his  return,  the  use  of  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  which  he  vas  leaving  in  the  bank.  Tke  arrange- 
ments were,  in  consequence,  completed  the  next  day  ;  they 
proved  in  the  re>idt  to  be  eminently  suecessfiil ;  all  pledges 
were  redeenie<l ;  his  guaranty  Wiw  canceled  in  due  course 
without  the  slightest  cost  or  inconvenience  to  him ;  and  the 
person  whom  he  wished  to  oblige  received  very  large 
profits,  which  happily  influenced  the  remainder  of  his  life, 
and  which  he,  perhaps,  might  never  have  enjoyed,  if  that 
last  half-hour  before  the  journey  had  been  hurried. 

When  doing  an  act  of  kindness  like  this,  he  seemed  to 
derive  great  |)leasure  from  the  consciousness  that  the  action 
of  his  lite  had  given  him  tlie  [)o\ver  to  produce  such  results 
by  the  single  influence  of  his  name ;  from  all  proofs,  too, 
which  followed  that  he  had  decided  correctly  in  bestowing 
his  confldenee  where  he  believed  it  to  be  deserved :  and 
from  indulging  an  impulse  of  his  nature  that  prompted  him 
to  diffose  happiness  where  he  had  the  opportunity. 
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Numerous  instances  mi^ht  be  given  of  liis  kiudness  in 
promoting  the  success  of  otliei-s,  iiiul  j)artievilar1v  of  yt»uiig 
men  engagiiig  in  Tojagea  or  other  commercial  enterprkes ; 
and  he  always  showed  a  warm  interest  in  the  Mercantile 
LTbrarjr  Aflfiociation  of  Young  Men  in  Boston,  to  whom  he 
made  a  donation  to  aid  in  ihe  erection  of  a  building. 

In  a  general  view  of  his  character,  he  appeared  as  exer- 
cising the  influence  of  one  lui\  ing  a  nice  sense  of  propriety, 
witli  reference  to  tiie  o^nnion  ot"  oil  i  el's ;  love  of  order;  a 
high  standard  of  action  ;  and  a  desire  to  promote  whatever 
tended  to  general  advantage  and  respectability ;  witli  such 
Bteadinees  of  parpoee  as  gave  power  to  his  example.  His 
manners,  formed  in  an  age  of  ceremony  which  has  psssed, 
retained  something  of  its  courteous  dignity,  divested  of 
what  was  artificiui,  and  united  with  the  ease  of  ouj*  own 
time. 

His  personal  appearance  so  far  indicated  his  character 
that  an  observer  of  any  class,  who  saw  him  for  tlie  firet 
time,  was  very  likely  to  be  impressed  with  a  desire  to 
know  who  that  personage  might  be.  A  very  noble-look- 
ing man  !"  said  a  young  woman  who  was  called  to  fetch 
him  a  ^J^las.s  of  water,  when  he  stopped  one  d,i  \  at  the  house 
of  a  friend  Pome  miles  from  t  w  n.  "  Ce  beau  vieiUardP^ 
— that  beautiful  old  man  1— exclaimed  the  wife  of  a  foreign 
embassador,  in  spesking  of  his  reception  of  her  at  his 
country-seat,  when  some  one  was  showing  her  the  environs 
of  Boston.  And  in  repeated  instances  foreigners  of  rank 
have  remarked  in  a  similar  tone  on  his  penon  and  the  high- 
bred courtesy  of  his  manner. 

(rrcat  personal  strenirth  and  entire  self-reliance  made 
him  almost  heedless  ot  danger,  in  the  full  confidence  that 
he  had  the  power  and  the  presence  of  mind  to  do  just  the 
right  thing  at  the  right  moment ;  and  he  had,  at  different 
times,  some  remarkable  escapes.  On  one  occasion,  when 
driving  toward  town  over  a  road  made  in  one  part  on  the 
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dope  of  a  hill,  witli  a  steep  bank  on  one  side  and  a  de- 
scent, guarded  by  a  wall,  on  the  other,  some  object  fell 
from  the  top  of  the  bank  on  his  right  so  suddenly  that  his 

liorse,  a  powerful  animul,  sprang  to  the  oppusite  side  and 
dashed  mio  a  run.  Close  before  liim  M-as  the  stiff  branch 
of  a  large  apple-tree  projecting  over  that  .side  of  the  road, 
at  about  the  level  of  his  waist  as  he  sat.  He  leaped  at 
once  from  his  seat  over  the  wall,  alighting  nnhnrt  in  the 
orchard  below,  and  in  an  instant  the  top  was  swept  from 
the  yehide  in  a  manner  that  must  have  proved  &tal  to 
himself  if  he  had  remained  in  it  a,  nioment  lons^er. 

Though  fond  of  Rocial  intercourse,  his  (ipininas  were 
often  conveyed  in  monosyllables  or  short  and  tor^^e  expres- 
sions, and  he  was  more  inclined,  whether  abroad  or  at  his 
own  table,  to  promote  oonveisation  in  others  than  to  talk 
mnch  himself.  Bat  he  listened  with  attention  and  con- 
tributed readily,  from  the  stores  of  his  experience  and 
knowledge,  whatever  occurred  to  him  as  interesting ;  oc- 
casioaallv  introdncin*'  an  anecdote  with  strikiuf^  effect,  but 
ratiier  as  if  he  were  stating  a  fact  than  telling  a  story.  He 
used  language  with  precision ;  his  expressions  were  con- 
cise ;  and  his  words  carried  the  full  force  that  belonged  to 
them,  all  the  more  because  there  was  no  attempt  to  ex- 
aggerate their  tme  and  precise  meaning.  The  instances 
that  he  gave  were  usually  such  as  had  occurred  within  his 
own  knowledge  in  reference  to  remarkable  events  or  distin- 
guished men, ^  and  most  of  them  might  well  have  foimd 
place  in  history  or  biography.  But  occasioually  he  related 
incidents  of  an  amusing  character,  snch  as  the  following, 
and  in  a  manner  that  afforded  great  entertainment 

In  one  of  his  early  visits  to  London,  8taart,  the  cele- 
1  l  ated  ])ortrait-painter,  whom  he  knew  well,  resided  there, 
occui»ving  apartments  as  a  bachelor,  '^-ith  a  b>>y  to  attend 
him.  One  day,  Stuart  sent  the  boy  with  a  me.-sagc  to  a 
man  of  rank  to  say  that  he  could  comply  with  a  request  to 
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give  him  u  aittiug  if  iic  would  cnine  at  a  certain  liotir.  Tlio 
boy  went  oft'  accompanied  liy  a  lar;^e  and  favorite  dcL'^  -  f 
his  master's,  but  did  not  return  at  the  time  expected  ;  and 
Stuart  waited,  reoetWng  no  answer,  until  he  found  that 
the  forenoon  was  lost  He  then  went  ont  to  take  his  usual 
walk ;  and  as  he  strolled  on,  finding  himself  in  that  part  of 
the  city  where  the  mother  of  the  boy  resided,  he  made  her 
a  visit,  and  inquired  whether  lier  son  ever  came  to  see  her. 
**  Oh,  yes !"  she  f*aid,  he  had  been  there  tbat  morning,  with 
a  great  dr»g,  both  of  them  full  of  mischief;  and  thoro  liad 
been  such  a  time  !  First,  they  discovered  a  piece  of  beef- 
steak intended  for  her  dinner,  which,  after  great  straggles, 
the  dog  had  been  snffered  to  dcToiur.  Then,  in  a  scene  of 
i^lic  and  riot,  they  had  npeet  her  wa^-tnb,  and  had  jnsfe 
gone  off.  He  desired  the  woman  not  to  mention  his  own 
viait  to  her;  and  oii  returning  home  and  inquiring  what 
was  the  answer  >>rought,  was  told  by  the  boy  that  lie  had 
been  unable  to  tind  the  plaeo,  having  lost  his  way  and  got 
back  as  he  coald ;  to  all  which  he  said  nothing  except  as  a 
slight  cantion  to  be  more  attentive  to  the  direction  in  fb- 
tore.  Soon  afterward  his  dinner  was  brought,  as  nana], 
from  a  chop-house,  and  the  boy  took  his  accustomed  stand 
opposite  to  him,  while  tlie  d  ^g  ]>laced  liimjself  at  Ids  nide 
expecting  an  occa-^^ional  mouthful.  In  due  com-se  Stuart, 
taking  a  piece  of  juicy  meat  on  his  fork,  held  it  toward 
the  dog ;  but,  atler  looking  at  him  for  a  moment,  suddenly 
drew  back,  with  well-feigned  sotprise,  exclaiming—*^  How 
is  this  f  What  1  dined  already  f  and  he  looked  earnestly 
at  the  boy,  who  became  alarmed.  Turning  again  to  the 
dog,  with  the  meat  still  witlilield  over  liim,  lie  said,  "  Ah  ! 
and  beefsteak? — Is  it  |.(.s>il)U.  ?"  Casting  an  angry  and 
searching  look  at  intervals  toward  the  boy,  he  went  on — • 
What  t — ^a  wash-tnb  I — and  npeet  it  too  T'  He  at  length 
tuned  back  to  the  table,  and  laying  the  fork  on  his  plate, 
folded  his  arms,  and  looked  intently  at  tiie  cnlprit  The 
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boy,  aghast  at  these  supematnral  disolosnres,  as  they  seemed, 

from  the  dofr,  confessed  the  whole,  making  solemn  proniises 
fur  his  liitiirc  behavior,  wliich  became  exemplary.  The 
pretended  wonder  of  the  artist,  the  eagerness  and  disap- 
pointment of  the  dog,  and  the  conscience-etricken  amaze- 
ment  of  the  boy  were  all  presented  in  yivid  light,  while  he 
only  seemed  to  be  mentioning  casually  what  had  ocennred. 

The  following  is  an  incident  of  a  different  character, 
wliich  occiirretl  in  the  National  Convention  dui'iug  the 
French  liev»rlution,  and  of  which  ho  was  an  eye-witness. 
He  related  it  with  great  eflect.  Soon  after  the  death  of 
Bobeapierre,  one  of  his  former  associates  proposed  a  san- 
goinaiy  law,  which  was  objected  to  by  a  member,  who  had, 
been  a  bntcher,  as  nnneeessarily  cmeL  The  deputy  who 
proposed  it  said,  with  a  sneer,  that  he  had  not  looked  for 
such  liia  seiitiiuents  from  one  whose  trade  had  l)een  l)h)od. 
The  butelier,  a  burly,  powerful  man,  startin<^  to  his  feet  as 
if  he  would  destroy  his  opponent,  exclaimed:  "SceleratI 
BO^Ierat  1  Je  n'ai  jamais  tremp6  mes  mains  que  dans  le 
sang  dee  animanx.  Sentes  les  Tdtres."— Wretch  I  wretch 
tiiat  yon  are  1  I  hare  never  imbraed  my  hands  bnt  in  the 
blood  of  beasts.  Smell  of  your  own  1^ 

It  has  been  thought  that  he  showed  a  lack  of  discern- 
ment  in  judging  of  chai*acter.  Whatever  might  be  the 
truth  as  to  any  defect  of  that  soi-t,  it  rarely,  if  ever,  ap- 
peared in  making  unjust  imputations ;  but  rather  in  giving 
others  credit  for  good  qualities  which  they  did  not  possess. 
Although  he  used  strong  terms  in  oondenming,  on  some 
occasions,  what  he  disapproved,  he  seldom  spoke  in  dis- 
paragement of  any  one  ;  and  if  he  listened,  it  was  with  no 
indicaticn  of  pleasure  at  hearing;  any  thing  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  others.  There  certainly  were  cases  in  which  he 
found  that  his  confidence  had  been  misplaced,  but  as  he 
was  not  apt  to  commnnicate  his  motives  fully,  it  was  not 
dear  Aether  it  arose  entirely  from  error  of  judgment,  or 
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partly  from  a  readinces  to  take  links  of  whicli  he  was 

aware.  In  some  instances  lie  uiisiiiiderBtood  the  intentions 
or  difficulties  and  embarrassments  of  others,  and  occasion- 
ally spoke  with  warmth  where  he  supposed  there  was  just 
cause  for  displeasure,  though  he  was  more  likely  to  be 
qmte  silent  at  svtck  times ;  but  no  one  was  more  ready  than 
he  to  make  reparation  if  it  was  explained  to  him  that  he 
had  been  nnjnst  Probably  he  was  supposed  to  be  rm- 
friendly  in  other  in.^tiinces,  when  he  would  have  appeared 
to  be  entirely  kind  if  he  had  talked  more  freelv.  His 
nature  was  afft'ctionate,  appearing  particularly  so  toward 
children,  and  many  of  them  were  his  intimate  friends, 
habitually  exchanging  with  him  the  liveliest  pleasantry 
with  perfect  freedom. 

It  is  not  uncommon  with  those  whose  feelings  are  char- 
acterized by  great  energy,  as  his  were,  that  firom  an  aj  •pre- 
hension, perhaps,  lest  strong  emotion  miirht  escape  conti'ol 
if  expressed  in  any  degree  whatever,  it  is  guarded  with 
such  entire  suppression  and  reserve  that  they  seem  to  those 
around  them  almost  to  have  no  feeling  at  all,  when,  in 
truth,  they  feel  most  deeply.  A  striking  instance  of  this 
nature  may  be  mentioned  of  him. 

The  death  of  his  eldest  son,  who  was  named  for  him,  and 
in  person,  as  well  as  in  some  points  of  character,  bore  a 
strung  natural  resemblance  t<)  himself,  occurred  alnrnt  four 
years  before  his  own.  They  diliered  in  character,  as  the 
son  of  a  widow,  moved  by  strong  incitements  to  assist  in 
relieving  her  of  care,  and  to  secure  his  own  advancement 
in  the  world,  might  be  very  likely  to  differ  from  one  bom 
to  the  enjoyment  and  expectation  of  wealth,  and  advancing 
in  youth  imder  the  auspices  of  a  parent  who  stood  high  in 
public  estimation,  and  possessed  ])(»\verful  influence.  Like 
Ids  father,  he  had  preferred  action  to  the  life  of  a  student, 
and  went  early  abroad,  having  sailed  tor  China  during  the 
war  of  1812  in  a  private  armed  ship  that  was  prepared  to 
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iighv  uei*  "Wfiy  for  a  rich  cargo,  as  was  successfully  done ; 
and  he  txk  part  in  one  bloody  naval  action  besides  other 
enconntors.  Tearing  in  spirit,  of  a  buoyant  and  generous 
temi  ei ,  and  eninondy  handsome,  he  was  a  &yorite  abroad, 

particularly  amon^  the  officers  of  our  public  ships  as  he 
met  them  in  forti^^n  j)ort.s  ;  iirid  lie  had  seen  much  uf  the 
world,  with  various  aUveutures,  in  China,  in  South  Amer- 
ica, and  in  Europe. 

He  eventoally  joined  his  Other's  commercial-house  in 
Boston,  and  afteor  a  few  yeans  of  remarkable  saccees,  with- 
draw with  a  good  fortune,  and  lived  in  affluence  and 
leisure,  amusing  himself  'mih  field-s|)ort8,  of  which  he  was 
fond,  and  varying  his  life  with  an  occasional  tour  in 
Eurupe.  At\er  rearing  a  beautiful  family,  he  fell  the  vic- 
tim of  a  distressing  illness,  and  died  in  the  prime  of  life. 

At  his  funeral,  his  father  appeared  tranquil  as  usual,  ad- 
vising on  some  matters  of  detail ;  and  haviog  followed  the 
hearse  to  the  place  of  intennent,  chose,  rather  against  the 
suggestions  of  those  near  him,  to  descend  to  the  tomb 
under  the  church,  that  he  might  see  that  all  was  arranged 
as  he  had  intended.  But  when  nothing  more  remained  to 
be  done, — when  tlie  -ingle  lamp,  by  the  light  of  wliicli  the 
coiiin  had  been  adjusted  in  its  place,  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  door  was  closed  in  darkness  and  silence  on  all  that  re- 
maiued  of  one  who  had  been  the  object  of  so  deep  interest 
from  in&ney  npward, — nature  prevailed,  for  one  moment 
only,  over  all  restraint,  and  an  involuntary  burst  of  grief 
disclosed  the  depth  of  sorrow  that  remained  beneath  the 
habitual  coni]>M.>,ure  of  his  manner. 

About  two  years  after  this,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Perkins 
took  place,  and  the  dissolution  of  a  tie  which  had  continued 
for  st«fy-three  years  had  a  visible  effect  on  hun.  His 
younger  brother,  Samuel  G.  Perkins,  Esq.,  had  died  blind, 
past  the  age  of  eighty.  His  own  sight  was  failing.  Of  all 
the  family  left  by  his  lather,  he  and  two  sisters  only  re- 
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inairied.  II is  friend  throngli  life,  tlie  lion.  ITarriaon  Gray 
Otis,  was  dead.  The  corapanioiis  of  his  youtli  and  middle 
age  were  nearly  all  gone.  Of  the  association  reuienibcred 
as  the  Satui*day  Club/'  consisting  of  some  of  the  most 
diBdngiiiBhed  gentlemen  of  the  town  in  their  day,  who, 
while  they  found  mutual  enjoyment  in  dining  flucceflBively 
at  the  houses  of  each  other,  gave  hospitable  admission  to 
such  strangers  as  deserved  attention,  only  two  survived  be- 
sides liiuiBelf.  The  impression  had  long  been  hiibttual  with 
him  that  the  close  of  his  own  life  was  near,  and  he  awaited 
it  with  tranquillity.  He  had  lived  as  he  thought  it  was 
right  to  do.  There  appears  to  have  been  no  period  in 
which  he  had  been  addicted  to  vice  of  any  sort.  His  life 
was  marked  by  self-control ;  but  besides  that,  he  seems  to 
have  had  an  innate  purity  and  love  of  order  that  made 
excess  distasteful  to  liini.  In  the  order  of  events  he  had 
found  the  enjoyment  and  incurred  the  responsibility  of 
great  success  in  the  acquisition  of  property,  and  he  had 
shai'ed  it  treely  with  the  community  in  which  he  lived; 
his  gifts  and  contributions  continuing  numerous  to  the  last 

He  had  become  feeble,  and  moved  with  difficulty.  But 
an  indomitable  spirit  which  remained  ready  for  action  still, 
if  any  thing  was  to  be  done,  t  iirricd  liim  once  more  from 
homo  as  far  as  Washini;{«»H.  This  >|iirit  had  long  before 
borne  him  through  some  passages  of  ill  health  that  might 
have  proved  fatal,  if  it  had  not  been  that  the  energy  with 
which  his  mind  opened  itself  to  excitement  and  pleasure 
always  imparted  corresponding  vigor  to  his  physical  frame 
in  a  remarkable  degree. 

Twcnty-tive  y GUI's  before,  being  greatly  debilitated  after 
a  severe  illness,  he  had  re«»olved  to  try  the  effect  of  a 
voyage  to  England,  though  some  of  his  i'riends  feared  that 
he  might  never  return ;  and  he  sailed  with  his  nephew  and 
fiiend,  Mr.  Goidiing,  in  a  new  ship  belonging  to  his  house. 
He  was  so  weak  that  it  was  necessary  to  assist  him,  almost 
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to  lift  him,  on  boaid  the  vessel.  But  heooming  immedi- 
ately interested  in  the  management  of  the  ship,  and  in 
gettini^  to  <ea,  when  the  pilot  left  them  in  the  outer  harbor, 
he  was  akeadv  better  for  the  excitemont ;  he  continued 
to  improve  during  the  voyage,  and  returned  in  Tigorooa 
health. 

A  few  years  afterward,  heing  again  redneed  to  mnch 
the  same  state,  he  left  Boston  for  New  York,  to  embark  for 
Enrope  in  eompauy  with  his  eldest  son  (who  thonght  it 

unsafe  thuL  liL-,  father  should  t^ail  without  his  peraoual  care), 
and  with  liis  grandison,  three  of  the  name.  He  went  from 
home  so  enfeebled  that  his  family  doubted  whether  he 
coold  reach  New  York  in  a  condition  to  be  carried  on 
board  the  packet  (it  was  before  the  day  of  steamahipe),  and 
ihey  were  enrpriaed  to  learn,  after  waiting  with  aoHcitade, 
that  he  was  so  well  after  the  jonmey  as  to  accompany  big 
friend,  Mr.  Otis,  whom  ho  met  there  on  his  arrival,  to  the 
theater  in  the  evening. 

At  that  time  he  went  into  Italy,  where  he  had  not  been 
before,  «id,  as  might  be  supposed,  looked  with  lively  in- 
terest on  the  wondesB  of  hiatoiy  and  art  to  be  aeen  there. 
An  American  statesman  of  the  meet  distingoished  chais 
acter,  who  recently  passed  a  winter  in  Bome,  mentioned  to 
an  acquaintance  who  called  on  him,  that,  when  he  arrived 
there,  be  heard  accidentally  in  in  |uiring  for  places  of  resi- 
dence that  a  house  once  occupied  by  Col.  Perkins  could  be 
had,  and  that  he  lost  no  time  in  securing  that  house,  being 
confident  that  it  had  been  well-chosen,  which,  to  his  great 
comfort,  he  fonnd  to  be  as  he  had  anticipated. 

After  the  decease  of  Mrs.  PerkinB,  some  important  bosi- 
ness  in  which  he  was  concerned  required  attention  at 
"Washington,  and  his  courageons  spirit  still  rising  above  the 
infirmities  of  age,  he  made  <.»ne  more  journey  there,  re- 
»jlved  to  see  to  it  himself.  While  there  he  was  conoemed 
to  find  that  work  was  likely  to  be  enspended  on  the  mono- 
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ment  to  the  memory  of  Waahingtoa.  On  hia  return  home, 
he  took  measures  to  rouse  fresh  interest  in  the  work,  and  a 
considerable  snm  was  raised  for  it,  through  his  exertions. 

Ilis  actiuii  iu  reference  to  this  lias  been  publitlj  alluded  to, 
since  his  decease,  by  the  lion.  Robert  C.  Wintlirop,  late 
Speaker  of  the  Ilnnse  of  Representatives  in  Congress,  who, 
at  the  close  of  an  eloquent  speech  addressed  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Hiechanic  Association,  at  their  annual 
festival  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  October  last,  spoke  as  follows : 
^  The  memory  of  your  excellent  and  lamented  president 
(Mr.  Cliickerii)g)  lias  already  received  its  appropriate  and 
feeling  tribute.  I  can  add  nothing  to  that.  But  I  will 
venture  to  recall  to  your  remembrance  anotlier  venerated 
name.  You  have  alluded,  in  tlie  sentiment  which  called 
me  up,  to  an  humble  service  which  I  rendered  some  years 
ago,  as  the  organ  of  the  Bepresentativea  of  the  Union,  at 
the  laying  of  the  comer-stone  of  the  National  Monument  to 
Washin^^on.  I  cannot  but  remember  that  tlie  latest  efforts 
in  this  quarter  of  tlie  country  to  raise  funds  for  the  com- 
pletion of  that  monument,  were  made  by  one  whose  long 
and  honorable  life  has  been  brought  to  a  close  within  the 
past  twelve  months. 

cannot  forget  the  earnest  and  affectionate  interest 
with  which  that  noble-hearted  old  American  gentleman 
devoted  the  last  days,  and  I  had  almost  said  the  last  hom'S, 
of  his  life,  to  arranging  the  details  and  the  inachineiy  for 
an  appeal  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  iu  behalf  of  that 
still  unfinished  structure.  TTc  had  seen  "Washington  in  his 
boyhood,  and  had  felt  the  inspiration  of  his  majestic  pres- 
ence ;  he  had  known  him  in  his  manhood,  and  had  spent 
two  or  three  days  with  him  by  particular  invitation  at 
Mount  Yernon,  days  never  to  be  forgotten  in  any  man's 
life ;  his  whole  heart  seemed  to  be  imbued  with  the  warm- 
est admiration  and  affection  for  his  character  and  services ; 
and  it  seemed  as  if  he  could  not  go  down  to  his  grave  in 
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peace  until  he  had  done  something  to  aid  in  perpetuating 
the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  his  valor.  I  need  not  say 
that  I  allnde  to  the  late  Hon.  Thomas  Handasjd  Perkins. 

He  was  one  oi'  the  noblest  specimens  of  humanity  to  which 
our  city  has  ever  giw-n  birth  ; — leading  the  way  for  half  a 
century  in  every  generous  enterprise,  and  setting  one  of 
the  earliest  examples  of  those  munificent  charities  which 
have  given  our  city  a  name  and  a  praise  throughout  the 
earth.  He  was  one  of  your  own  honoraiy  members,  Mr. 
President,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  could  do  nothing  more 
appropriate  to  this  occasion — the  first  public  festive  occa- 
sion in  Faneuil  Hall  wliich  has  occurred  since  his  death — 
and  nothing  more  agreeable  to  the  feelings  of  this  associa- 
tion, or  to  my  own,  tlian  to  propose  to  you,  as  I  now  do— 

"  The  memory  of  Thomas  HA2n>ABin>  Piebkdib." 

For  a  long  time  he  had  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  one 
of  his  eyes  which  was  blinded  by  cataract ;  how  long  he 
could  not  tell  with  accmacy,  for  the  discovery  tliat  it  was 
useless,  and  that  he  saw  only  with  the  other,  was  maile  by 
accident,  and  much  to  his  surprise ;  but  it  must  have  been 
more  than  twenty  years.  Opening  it  one  morning  while 
the  right  eye  was  buried  in  the  pillow,  he  found  himself 
unable  to  perceive  any  objects  about  him.  For  many 
years,  however,  he  saw  well  enough  for  common  }>urpose8 
with  the  other;  bnt  more  recentlv  even  that  one  had  caused 
him  so  much  trouble  that  he  lived  in  fear  of  total  l)lindnes8. 
Early  in  1853,  cataract  appeared  in  that  eye  also,  and  was 
making  such  rapid  progress  that  in  a  few  weeks  all  useful 
vision  was  lost  Under  these  circumstances^  he  resolved  to 
submit  to  an  operation  on  the  one  that  had  been  so  long 
obscured.  It  was  successfully  performed  by  Dr.  H.  W. 
Williams,  of  Boston,  the  cataract  bcinir  ])r(>ken  up  in  the 
month  of  March.  Some  time  was  necessary  for  the  com- 
plete absorption  of  the  fragments ;  but  in  le^  than  three 
months  the  pupil  had  become  entirely  clear,  and  by  the  aid 
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of  cataract  glassea,  he  could  not  only  Bee  large  objects  as 
well  as  ever,  but  could  read  the  newspapers,  and  even  the 
fine  print  in  the  cnhnini  of  ylii|>uew8.  His  sight  was  at 
times  rcudered  lbel>le  uliti  ward  by  the  general  debility  of 
his  syBtem,  and  he  never  recovered  the  power  of  reading 
and  writing  with  entire  ease ;  but  to  do  both  in  some  de- 
gree was  an  advantage,  in  comparison  with  total  loss  of 
sight,  that  conld  hardly  be  appreciated,  particularly  as  It 
enabled  him  still  to  manage  his  own  afTainB,  which  he 
ahs  ii  vs  wished  to  do,  and  did  to  his  last  daj  ,  even  keeping 
bib  books  with  his  own  hand,  exceptin*^  for  a  tew  months 
of  his  last  year,  when  the  entries  were  made  from  his 
dictation. 

In  this,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  he  gave  one  more  re- 
markable proof  of  his  continned  interest  in  what  was  going 
on  about  him,  and  of  his  readiness  to  aid  liberally  in  all 
that  he  deemed  important  to  public  welfare  and  intelli- 
gence. A  large  and  costly  building  had  been  erected  for 
the  Boston  Atheneum  by  contribution  from  the  public, 
liberally  made  for  that  purpose  that  there  might  be  such 
a  one  as  would  correspond  to  the  aspirations  of  the  accom- 
plished scholars  who,  fiily  years  before,  had  founded  the 
institution.  A  fund  was  now  to  be  provided  for  annual 
eicpenses  and  for  regular  additions  to  the  library.  With 
this  view,  an  eifoit  was  made  to  raise  a  fund  of  $120,000. 
As  Col.  Perkins  had  already  done  a  great  deal  for  the 
Atheneum,  no  application  was  made  to  him  for  furtlier 
aid.  He,  however,  voluntarily  asked  for  the  book  contain- 
ing the  largest  claea  of  subscriptions,  and  added  his  name 
to  those  contributing  three  thousand  dollars  each.  Soon 
afterward  he  iihiuired  of  the  president  of  the  Atheneum 
what  progress  had  been  made,  and  was  told  tliat  the  sub- 
scriptions amounted  to  eighty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  them 
beiiig,  however,  on  the  condition  that  the  full  sum  should 
be  made  up  within  the  year;  that  every  thing  possible 
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seemed  to  have  been  done :  but  that,  as  people  wv'iv  leav- 
ing t<nvn  f  :»r  tlie  sunnner,  n<.>rhiog  further  could  be  obtained 
until  the  autumn,  and  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  the 
object  could  be  effected  even  then,  by  raising  forty  thovh 
Mmd  dollars  more,  as  the  applications  appeared  to  have 
been  thoroughly  made  by  a  nomerow  committee.  He 
then  gave  his  assurance  that  the  attempt  should  not  be  suf- 
ferer! to  lail.  even  for  large  a  deficit  as  tliat,  and  agreed 
t-)  be  re-p>>n-ible  for  itj  iu  order  that  the  sub>eri|>tions  al- 
ready obtained  might  be  made  binding ;  stipulating  only 
that  nothing  should  be  said  of  this  until  the  expiration  of 
the  last  day  fixed^  and  that  the  efforts  to  obtain  it  from  the 
pablic  should  not  be  at  all  relaxed  in  the  mean  time. 
Farther  asmstance  firom  him,  however,  was  rendered  un- 
necef5«ary,  chietly  by  the  noble  bequest  of  SainuL  l  Apple- 
ton,  K-q..  a  man  of  liberality  and  benevolence  like  hi^  own, 
who  died  during  the  summer,  leaving  the  sum  of  two  luui- 
dred  thousand  dollars  to  trustees,  to  be  distributed  at  their 
discretion  for  scientific,  literaty,  religious,  or  charitable 
purposes.  The  trustees  appropriated  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  of  this  to  the  fund  for  the  Atheneum,  and  the 
remaining  sum  of  lil'tC'  U  tlion?;and  dollars  was  easily  ob- 
tained by  further  subscriptions  at  large.  But  the  assurance 
given  by  Col.  Ferkind,  although  any  call  on  him  thus  be> 
came  unnecesaary,  wa<^  useful  in  warranting  that  confidence 
of  success  which  helps,  in  such  cases,  to  secure  it 

In  January  following  (1854)  he  found  it  necessaiy  to 
submit  to  a  slight  surgical  operation  for  the  removid  of 
some  obstruction  tliat  troubled  him.  Jle  had  past  most  of 
the  day,  the  0th,  in  attending  to  his  domestic  payments  for 
the  })receding  year,  arranging  the  papers  himself  with  his 
usual  method  in  business.  The  operation  waa  successfully 
performed  by  Dr.  Cabot,  his  grandson;  and  he  went  to 
bed  with  the  sgreeable  prospect  of  finding  himself  re- 
lieved fi>r  the  remainder  of  his  life  of  what  had,  for  some 
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time,  made  him  uncomfortable ;  but  with  a  caution,  too, 
from  liis  snigeon,  not  to  rise  the  next  morning,  })nt  remain 
in  perfect  quiet.  In  such  mattei-s,  however,  he  had  habit- 
ually jadged  and  chosen  to  act  for  himself ;  and  in  this 
instance  he  gave  too  little  heed  to  the  caution,  refusing,  too, 
to  have  any  attendant  in  his  chamber,  as  had  been  recom- 
mended. Ke  passed  a  good  night,  and  feeling  only  too 
well  after  it,  chose  to  rise  rather  early  the  next  day.  After 
being  j»ai-tly  dressed,  becoming  faint,  he  was  obliged  to  He 
down  <m  the  sofa,  and  never  left  it.  He  became  more  and 
more  feeble  through  the  day ;  and  falling  into  a  state  of 
unconsciousness  toward  eyening,  he  continued  to  breathe 
for  some  hours,  sleeping  without  pain  or  distress,  and  died 
tranquilly  on  the  morning  of  the  lldi,  soon  after  midnight, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

The  impression  of  Ids  character  left  on  the  community 
was  such  as  had  been  sketched,  a  short  time  before,  in  lan- 
guage that  hardly  admits  of  improvement,  and  needs  no 
addition,  by  the  Hon.  Daniel  Webster,  in  a  note  written 
with  his  own  band  on  the  blank  leaf  of  a  copy  of  his  works, 
presented  to  Col,  Perkins : 

**  WitBDrofOir,  April  10,  18SS. 

**My  Dear  Sir: — If  I  possessed  any  tlnii*^  wln'ch  T 
might  suppose  likely  to  be  more  acceptable  to  you,  as  a 
proof  of  my  esteem,  than  these  volumes,  I  should  have  sent 
it  in  their  stead. 

"But  I  do  not;  and  therefore  ask  jour  acceptance  of  a 
copy  of  this  edition  of  my  speeches. 

"  I  have  long  cherished,  my  dear  sir,  a  profound,  warm, 
affectionate,  and  I  may  say  a  filial  regard  for  your  person 
and  character.  I  have  looked  upon  you  as  one  bom  to  do 
good,  and  who  has  fulfilled  hie  mission ;  as  a  man,  without 
spot  or  blemish ;  as  a  merchant,  known  and  honored  over 
the  whole  world ;  a  most  liberal  supporter  and  promoter  of 
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ficience  and  the  arts ;  always  kind  to  scholars  and  literary 
men,  and  greatlj  beloved  bj  them  all ;  friezKUv.  to  all  the 
institatioiis  of  religioii,  morality,  and  edQcati6B:';/aiid  an 
unwayermg  and  determined  supporter  of  the  conBtitntion 

of  the  country,  and  of  those  gi  tat  principles  of  civil  Ifbertyy 
wiiicJi  it  ib  m  well  calculatCMl  to  uphold  and  advance. 

**  Tlie»e  sentiments  I  inscribe  here  in  accordance  ^th  . 
my  best  judgment,  and  out  of  the  ihllaeBB  of  my  heart ;  and  * 
I  wish  here  to  record,  also,  my  deep  sense  of  the  many 
pereonal  obligations,  nnder  which  yon  have  placed  me  in 
course  of  oiir*long  acquaintance. 

*'  Your  ever  faithful  fiiend, 

«DA]mL  WEBSTER. 

•*  To  the  Boo.  Thm.  B.  Pushib.*' 

Although  private  interment  is  most  common  now,  it 
seemed  inap[)ropriate  for  one  who  had  filled  so  large  a 
space  in  public  regard.  Tlie  funeral  service  toi»k  })lace 
at  the  church  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Gannett,  where  he  had  long 
worshiped,  and  was  marked  by  one  incident  peculiarly 
touching  in  its  association.  The  solemn  music,  usual  on 
such  occadons,  was  impressively  performed  by  a  lai^ 
choir  of  pupils  from  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
who  had  requested  permission  to  sing  the  requiem  for  that 
friend  through  whom  they  enjoy  the  comf'ort^j  of  their 
spacious  dwelling.  A  further  proof  of  their  regard  for  his 
memoiy  was  seen,  but  lately,  in  gleams  of  pleasiu-e  lighting 
their  faces  on  being  promised  that  they  should  soon  listen 
to  this  story  of  his  life. 
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In  all  countries,  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  has 
been  deemed  a  part  of  tlie  public  fame  ;  and  nations  which 
have  derived  political  or  pecuniary  advantage  from  the 
talents  and  labors  of  their  distinguished  citizens  living, 
have  put  in  a  claim  to  the  posthumous  credit  of  those  men, 
as  if  a  ]>ortion  at  least  was  to  escheat  to  the  benefit  of  the 
oommouwcalth.  No  form  of  government  has  ever  ex- 
cluded such  a  claim,  because  no  form  of  government,  how- 
ever bad,  has  been  enabled  to  repress  the  virtues,  or  dimin- 
ish the  generous  ardor  of  those  who,  marked  by  Providence 
with  high  special  gifts,  will  work  out  for  themselves  a  path 
to  fame,  by  directing  their  powers  in  such  pursuits  as  tend, 
by  multiplying  individual  good,  to  promote  puUic  benefits. 

Just  in  pro{.)ortion  as  the  govenunent  of  a  nation  tends 
toward  true  republicanism,  is  the  proper  fame  of  the  indi- 
vidual appropriately  available  to  the  mass ;  and  as  the  popu- 
lar voice  has  more  and  more  weight,  the  charact^jr  of  each 
individual  becomes  more  and  more  imjxjrtant  ta  the  whole ; 
and  society  at  large  feels  and  expresses  tlie  deep  interest 
which  it  has  in  the  conduct  and  fame  of  any  citizen  who, 
by  talent,  enterprise,  and  virtuous  devotion  to  an  honorable 
calling,  and  the  prompt  and  willing  discharge  of  civic  and 
social  duties,  acquires  extensive  fame,  and  sustains,  with  ap- 
propriate bearing,  the  dignity  of  his  acquired  position. 

Hence  tlie  great  propriety  in  this  country  of  resjxjct  to 
the  memory,  and  affectionate  gratitude  to  the  i^ersons  of 
those  who  distinguish  themselves  by  successful  efturts  in 
any  of  the  professional  walks  of  life,  or  in  the  various  de- 
partments of  business  and  trade.    Each  effort,  it  is  evi- 
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dent,  lia.s  ^encnilly  lor  its  primary  uiotive  the  cuunection 
of  the  credit  of  the  actor,  or  tlie  special  circle  of  the  di^ 
tmguished,  with  the  fame  which  is  acquired ;  but  no  soooer 
is  the  honor  proclaimed,  than  it  becomes  not  onlj  a  part  of 
the  pnblic  poesession,  but  an  element  of  public  pride  and 
enjoyment   Popniar  ibelingd  and  popular  advantage  are 
oxpressetl  and  piomoted  In'  tlie  iiniiietliiUe  nci i>i en L-i  uf  the 
credit,  while  they  heeiii  t»»  be  appropriating  to  their  vsm 
honor  the  credit  of  their  co-laborDiB.   This  moral  impost  it 
always  levied,  and  as  one  daes  of  citiaens  has  the  same 
interest  in  the  credit  <tf  the  whole  as  any  other  class  can 
possess,  none  seems  unwilling  to  submit  to  the  taiation, 
and  tlie  fame  and  honor  of  our  republic  are  daily  aug- 
mented by  the  aeeri'tinii  nf  individual  credit  to  the  m&ii» 
of  st'cial  or  associated  lame. 

Hitherto  the  fame  of  the  merchant  has  been  considered 
mcompletey  unless  it  was  connected  with  some  direct  pub- 
lic, civic,  philanthrojnc,  or  political  service,  which,  while 
it  refleoted.honor  upon  the  man,  seemed  to  overahadow  the 
unobt^l^ive  virtues  of  the  merchant;  so  that  the  a]»j»arent 
8ole('i>m  has  ])eeu  presented  of  a  cla^s  of  cili/•en^  proud  of 
their  own  profession,  and  yet  disgatistied  with  any  honor 
tluit  did  seem  to  diminish,  relatively  at  least,  the  worth  of 
that  profession  of  which  they  were  justly  proud. 

Our  opinion  of  mercantile  character"  is  so  elevated, 
that  we  see  in  the  career  of  a  merchant  enough  to  give 
him  all  the  distinction,  all  the  claims  u]X)n  ))u])lic  regard, 
which  can  l)e  (Kserved  by  those  who  pro]>crly  estimate 
popular  ajiproval  in  a  popular  government;  and  we  think 
lightly  of  any  man  who,  in  a  republican  government,  can 
undervalue  public  esteem.  Men  may  talk  as  they  please 
of  a  philosophical  disregard  of  the  opinions  of  their  fellow- 
men,  and  a  contempt  for  public  consideration ;  but  scarcely 
any  man  thus  exprefsses  himself  without  a  desire  to  attract 
coubideratiou,  by  the  apparent  dibiuterestednebd  of  fuelijig 
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in  which  the  remuk  originates,  or  without  a  desire  to  de- 
preciate the  value  of  that,  of  wliich  he  beginB  to  find  him- 
self nndeeerving. 

We  believe  that  an  Americnn  merchant  has,  in  his 
proper  calliii";  and  selected  coiidiiion  of  life,  tlie  means  of 
high,  pennanent  distinction ;  and  our  belief  is  founded  on 
obeervation,  that  there  commences,  with  the  evidence  of 
mercantile  enterprise  and  the  proof  of  mercantile  integrity, 
a  ftme  as  desirable,  as  gratifjing,  as  extensive,  and  as  per- 
manent, as  that  which  is  awarded  to  the  statesman  or  is 
achieved  by  the  warrior.    We  speak  now  of  the  iiKrchant 
abstracted  from  his  social  and  political  rehitloiis  and  duties. 
We  speak  of  him  as  "  the  merchant"  alone,  though  we 
claim  for,  and  all  must  concede  to  him,  the  possession  of 
those  qnalittes  which  are  part  of  the  elements  of  the  states- 
man's character.   We  believe  also  that  the  high  credit  of 
a  nation  is  as  mnch  dependent  upon  the  honor  and  enter- 
prise  of  her  iiiercliants,  as  upon  the  sagacity  of  her  states 
men,  and  the  skill  and  courage  of  lier  warriors ;  and  that,  . 
abroad,  an  estimate  of  the  American  character,  au  estimate 
which  we  are  most  proud  to  recognize,  is  founded  at  least 
as  mnch  on  mercantile  relations  as  upon  any  other  element 
of  interconrse  and  esteem ;  and  as  that  estimation  and  that 
credit  are  but  the  aggregate  of  individual  contribution,  we 
have,  ab  cniiductors  uf  a  mercantile  periodical,*  deemed  it 
due,  at  once  tu  luercantile  pride  and  enlarged  patriotism, 
to  select  from  time  to  time,  for  special  notice,  one  who  lias 
distingoiBhed  himself,  Ulnstrated  his  profession,  and  done 
honor  to  his  countxy,  as  an  American  fnercAant, 

It  is  not,  we  apprehend,  from  any  supposed  want  of  ma- 
terials, or  any  deficiency  of  respect  for  the  calling,  that 
such  a  plan  has  not  been  previously  adopted  and  carried 
out   It  is  the  nature  of  commerce  to  promote  and  rewaixl 
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enterprise,  and  to  beget  and  cherish  honorable  character. 

Hence,  from  tlio  earliest  period  of  our  nation's  history,  we 
have  had  the  elements  of  comniercial  biography  that  would 
have  reflected  honor  upon  the  country,  through  die  mer- 
cantile profession.  Perhaps  the  &cility  with  which  the 
accompliBhed  merchant  becomes  the  useful  statesman,  and 
the  more  ready  appreciation,  hj  iJie  people,  of  political 
contributions  to  public  good,  becanse  those  contributions 
are  more  direct,  or  at  least  more  directly  noticeable,  have 
tended  to  give  to  the  public  benefactor  the  fame  of  a  states- 
man, which,  however  due,  was  referable  perhaps  to  the 
qualities  of  the  merchant 

TaoiCAfi  P.  GopB,  Esq.,  was  a  native  of  Lancaster  county, 
Pennsylvania.  He  was  a  member  of  a  highly  respectable 
**  Qw^Ber^  family.  We  love  that  name ;  we  prefer  the 
terra  "  Quaker"  to  that  of  "  Friend,"  because,  though  it 
was  given  in  derision,  it  has  become  a  term  of  honorable 
distinction,  by  the  merits  of  those  who  have  illustrated  the 
virtues  of  the  sect  on  which  it  was  bestowed.  A  bad 
name  may  destroy  an  individual  who  is  denied  time  and 
opportunity  to  redeem  himself  from  the  (^probrium.  But 
classes  and  sects  that  are  permitted  to  survive  the  excite- 
ment w^hich  confers  an  unkind  and  injurious  appellation, 
may  acquire  to  themselves  a  credit  that  shall  cause  that 
which  wnf5  conferred  as  an  epithet  of  contempt,  to  become 
a  title  of  distinguishing  honor.  So  much  more  potent  is 
virtue  than  a  name ;  so  true  are  mankind  to  virtue  and 
practical  goodness,  when  their  judgment  is  allowed  time  to 
supersede  their  passions. 

Mr.  Cope  traced  his  descent  on  both  sides,  for  many  gen- 
erations, from  the  "  Friends."  His  ancestor,  Oliver  Cope, 
was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  from  William  Penn.  On 
the  maternal  side,  Mr.  C.  descended  from  the  Pyms,  who 
claim  as  an  ancestor  the  celebrated  parliamentarian,  Joha 
Pym,  whose  name  Is  connected  wiUi  that  of  Strafford ;  and 
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Mr.  C.  had,  as  his  middle  name,  that  of  his  maternal  an- 
oestor. 

The  education  of  Mr.  Cope  was  good;  it  inclnded  a 
gmeral  round  of  English  studies,  the  German  laiigunge, 
and  that  amonnt  of  Ladn  which  was,  sixty  or  seventy 

ycuis  since,  deemed  necessary  ii5  a  iuuudation  of  a  good 
education;  and  tliougli  perliaps  he  had  no  occasion  to 
make  a  direct  use  of  his  classical  studies,  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  they  greatly  assisted  in  disciplining  his  mind  for 
the  pnisnits  of  life  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  for  those 
ntional  enjoyments  conaeqnent  upon  his  snecess  and  his 
social  pomtion. 

"Wlien  Mr.  Cope  had  completed  that  education  which 
was  deemed  necessary  to  a  inei  cantile  life,  and  which  in 
his  case  led  to  a  sound  literary  taste,  since  indulged  and 
improTed,  he  was,  in  1786,  sent  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia 
to  commence  the  acqnisition  of  practical  mercantile  knowl- 
edge, hj  undertaking  the  primary  labors  of  the  counting* 
room,  and  ascended  ftom  the  jnnior  grade,  which  only 
notices  events  by  a  simple  record,  to  that  position  which 
plans  the  movement  and  directs  the  conduct  of  thousands; 
and,  while  it  seems  to  have  only  a  selfish  object,  does  in- 
deed connect  the  interests  and  the  feelings  of  countries,  and 
brings  about  that  state  of  national  relations  which  demands 
the  services  of  the  diplomatist  to  confirm  and  solemnize. 

We  do  not  learn  that  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Cope  was 
distinguished  by  any  uf  tliose  bold  schemes  which  some- 
tiiiies  dazzle  tlie  eye  of  tlie  uninitiated  by  the  splendor  of 
their  success,  and  often  bring  extensive  ruin  by  their  almost 
natural  failure.  Mr.  Cope  was  educated  a  Quaker,  and  he 
felt  that  all  of  his  edncation,  all  that  parents  and  teachers 
had  imparted  to  his  childhood  and  yonth,  was  intended  as 
a  portion  of  his  capital  in  the  business  of  life — elements  of 
SDccess  in  his  mercantile  and  his  social  position ;  and  hence, 
we  iind  that  jprud&nce  was  one  of  the  leading  principles  of 
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his  business  plans,  and  that  quality  came  to  dktinguisl)  all 
of  his  conduct.  He  could  not,  to  achieve  a  considerable 
advantage  to  himself,  put  in  jeopardy  that  which,  if  loet, 

would  bring  distress,  if  not  ruin,  on  others.  He  had  no 
right  to  abuse  the  credit  which  his  education,  his  c-'inhict, 
and  his  character  had  secured.  He  valued  that  crerlit  as 
a  means  of  making  the  wealth  of  others  auxiliary  to  his  own 
plans ;  but  he  conld  not  justify  to  himself  any  midertaking 
which,  built  on  the  confidence  of  his  contemporaries,  should 
so  abuse  that  faith  as  to  make  the  chance  of  his  own  pros- 
perity the  means  of  injuring  his  friends.  In  other  words, 
tliMt  which  is  ordinarily  calli-d  "  pnuleiicH'''  in  l»ij>iness 
men,  was  in  Mr.  Cope  a  fi.xed  principle  of  honer^ty.  upon 
which  he  based  his  plans  of  business,  and  by  which  he 
limited  his  enterprise. 

In  1790  Mr.  Cope  began  business,  and  he  built  for  his 
own  use  the  store  at  the  comer  of  Second-street  and  Jones' 
Alley,  tlien  known  by  the  euphonious  dosignation  of  Pew- 
ter-T' latter  Alley.  Here  he  transacted  a  large  bii>iness, 
ini]»nrting  iiij^  own  goods.  In  this  location  he  continued 
nntil  1807,  at  which  time  he  built  his  first  ship,  which  he 
named,  for  his  natiTe  county,  Lancaster. 

Those  who  look  back  sixty-one  or  sixfy-two  years  upon 
the  history  of  Philadelphia,  will  find  the  record  of  disease 
and  dcatli  occupying  a  large  portion  of  the  annals  <.f  the 
city;  and  it  seems  almost  natural,  when  .-]>cakiiig  ff  one 
who  lived  through  thc»&o  times,  to  inquire  what  part  he 
bore  in  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Copers  activity,  his  respectable  position,  and  his  aa- 
eoeiationa,  were  of  a  kind  to  afibrd  him  an  opportunity  to 
distinguish  himself,  either  by  a  selfish  regard  to  his  own 
safety,  or  by  a  magnaiiimous  devotion  to  the  comlorta  and 
safety  of  othei*s.  He  wiu^  trne  to  himself,  to  the  instincts  of 
his  nature,  to  all  the  good  circumstances  witli  which  his  life 
had  been  surrounded.  He  promptly  volunteered  his  se^ 
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vices.  He  tarried  in  the  city  in  1793,  and  canght  and 
enffered  from  the  yellow  feyer,  which  was  desolating  Phil- 
adelphia. 

In  1797,  that  econrge  of  man  again  yisited  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  C<:»pe  resolved  to  bear  a,  part  in  the  alleviation  uf  those 
sufTerinfrs,  whicl),  as  one  of  the  guardians  of  the  }>oor" 
and  a  '^^  manager  of  the  almahouae,''  he  had  such  an  op]X)r- 
tnnitf  for  understanding ;  and  he,  with  another  citizen  (Mr. 
Toung,  a  bookseller),  accepted  from  the  mayor  of  the  dty 
(Hilary  Baker)  the  office  of  almoner,  to  minister  directly  to 
the  wants  of  those  who  were  suffering  from  destitution,  in 
consequence  of  the  suspension  of  business.  Several  thou- 
sand dollars  were  expended  by  'Mr.  Cope  and  his  col  league, 
who  carried  the  food  which  they  purchased  to  the  houses 
of  the  sufferers,  many  of  whom  were  people  who,  in  ordi- 
naiy  times,  were  able  to  be  liberal  themseivefl,  to  whom 
die  charity  was  extended  personally,  and  in  a  way  that  the 
most  good  should  be  secured  from  the  expenditure,  in  the 
most  delicate  manner. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper,  nor  the  wish  of  the 
M-rircr,  to  present  a  detailed  account  of  the  daily  doings  of 
Hr.  Cope.  He  commenced  bosiness,  not  on  the  scale  on 
which  he  conducted  it  a  few  years  before  he  withdrew  from 
its  toils,  but  with  those  limits  which  moderate  capital  ren- 
dered necessaiy,  and  which  ])rudence''  (again  we  mean 
a  proper  regard  to  others  ivs  well  as  to  himself)  naturally 
suggested.  A  deTotion  becoming  a  man  who  had  resolved 
to  have  a  name  among  meitshants,  was  manifested  by  Mr. 
Cope  to  his  business ;  and  he  was  one  likely  to  be  noticed 
by  his  senion  as  marked  for  snccess  in  himself,  and  as  on 
example  to  others.  Yet  dus  noticeable  occupancy  of  time 
in  the  atfairs  ui'  his  store  and  counting-room,  was  not  all- 
alts*  trbing.  To  be  a  niereliaut,  with  all  the  circumstances 
which  are  connected  with  that  profession,  was  of  course 
Mr.  Cope's  principal  object  But  it  would  appear  that  the 
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generous  regard  to  civic  and  State  interests,  which  he  man- 
ifested after  his  withdrawal  from  busing,  must  have  been 
apparent  in  liis  early  maiihoutl,  as  we  tind  him  a  member 
of  the  city  oooncils  at  the  close  of  the  past  and  the  begin- 
ning  of  the  present  centmy,  and  an  eflScient  member  of  the 
committee  for  introducing  water  into  the  ci^  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  measure  which  for  a  time  required  all  the  efforts  of 
itf>  frleiid.-i  to  r-ecure  its  adoption  and  execution,  ai;ainst  tlie 
opputiitiun  of  a  majority,  and  which  for  a  season  was  the 
occasion  of  great  impopularity  to  its  advocates. 

Mr.  Co|)e  was  again,  in  1807,  called  into  pablic  life  hy 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature,  at  a  time 
when  party  spirit  wAs  actiTO,  and  when  conservative  views 
and  votes  were  deemed  necessary  for  the  preservation  of 
those  principles  upon  which  the  Constitution  of  tlie  Com- 
monwealth was  founded,  and  which  that  inatrument  was 
intended  to  express  and  defend. 

Subsequently,  Mr.  Cope  wn^  called  on  to  mingle  still 
more  in  public  life.  We  allude  to  those  early  demands 
upon  his  time,  to  show  that,  with  all  the  business  devotion 
and  business  habits  which  distinguished  him  and  marked 
him  fur  success,  ho  had,  and  othei-s  saw  in  him,  all  those 
qualities  which  give  delight  to  social  life,  and  tliose  abilities 
whicli  make  the  republican  citizen  a  useful  servant  of  the 
State.  And  we  may  add,  that  the  demand  upon  his  ser- 
vices was  not  limited  to  the  city  or  the  conmionwealth. 
As  a  man  of  sound  education,  as  one  of  high  integrity  as  a 
sound  politician  and  an  accomplished  merchant,  he  was 
naturally  looked  to  as  a  proper  person  to  represent  the 
great  mterests  of  Philadelphia  in  the  councils  of  the 
nation.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his  ability  to  represent 
•the  people,  and  to  promote  tlie  true  interests  of  the  great 
oommeicial  metropolis  of  the  Union ;  and  his  character 
and  manners  were  sndi  as  to  warrant  the  belief  that  his 
electiuu  would  have  been  lees  a  party  triumph  than  tlie 
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result  of  the  concurrent  vote  of  meet  of  the  people  of  his 
district. 

To  a  young  man,  eeuBible  of  elaiins  upon  public  confi- 
dence, and  not  inaensible  to  ihe  suggestions  of  ambition, 

Buck  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  would  seem  to  present 
a  uiofet  desirable  avenue  to  oflice  and  fame.  In  those  days 
the  honors  of  Cougrees  had  not  been  so  extensively  en- 
joyed, and  the  privileges  of  Congress  had  not  been  so  fre- 
quently abused.  At  that  time,  a  zepreeentative  of  fifty 
thousand  freenten  in  the  l^islatore  of  the  nation  had  a 
high  claim  upon  public  regard,  and  the  office  might  well 
be  coveted.  At  that  time,  and  at  any  time  since,  the  con- 
stituency of  tlie  Congressional  representative  of  Philadel- 
phia must  be  regarded  as  one  of  which  any  man  may  l)e 
proad.  Undoubtedly  Mr.  Cope  felt  the  appeal  to  his  ambi- 
tion which  this  offer  made ;  but  he  had  otiher  duties,  and 
among  them  was  that  of  justifying  the  confidence  which 
his  previous  career  as  a  merchant  had  secured  to  himself, 
and  to  inaTiifest  that  prudence  upon  which  hi.s  success  was 
to  depend,  by  deelining  iiil  honors  which  nmsi  withdraw 
him  from  an  iimnediate  supervlsioa  of  an  extensive  mer> 
cantile  establishment,  upon  which  so  much  more  than  his 
own  direct  interests  depended. 

Kr.  Cope,  as  we  have  said,  was  a  member  of  Ihe  Society 
of  Friends.  Perhaps  the  principles  of  that  sect  may  have, 
in  some  measure,  restrained  him  from  accepting  the  honor- 
able post  which  wf^  about  to  be  formally  offered  to  him. 
Many  of  the  votes  of  Congi^ess  involve  the  encouragement 
of  war ;  we  do  not  know  whether  that  consideration  influ- 
enced him,  and  influences  others  of  his  religious  denomina- 
tion, in  declining  to  sit  in  Congress ;  it  is  certain  tiiat  we 
seldom  see  Quakers  in  the  halls  of  the  national  legislature, 
where  their  services  \V(»uld  often  be  very  Viiliud)le.  The 
regret,  however,  tu  be  felt  for  the  absence  of  Mr.  Cope  on 
inch  accounts  must  have  been  augmented,  at  that  particu- 
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lar  iunctiire,  1)V  a  kiiowled-^o  «»t'  liis  intimacv  with  the  laws 
of  trade  and  their  practical  operation,  and  his  straightfor- 
ward adherence  to  wliat  he  believed  to  be  right  Forta- 
nately,  Philadelplda  poeaesaed  other  bodb  to  represent  ber 
in  Congreesi  find  while'  eome  were  doing  honor  to  their  con- 
sdtnents  in  thai  place,  Mr.  Cope  was  fiiUj  oeen|ned  in  the 
execution  of  enlarged  plans  of  commerce,  which  were  to  be 
productive  of  })nblic  .n.s  well  as  of  private  benefit. 

To  Mr.  Cope  was  rhil:i'l(^l]»hia  indebted  for  tlie  e^tahlif^h- 
ment,  in  1821,  of  the  first  regular  line  of  packet  ships 
between  that  city  and  Liverpool  (England),  and  the  fint 
ehip  employed  in  the  line  was,  we  believe,  the  Lancaster, 
of  290  tons,  commanded  by  Captain  Dixey.  To  this  was 
added  the  Tnscarora,  of  879  tons,  commanded  by  Captain 
James  Serrill.  T\\v  bne  its  still  kept  up,  and  has  in  it  shij>3 
of  immense  tunnacce.  The  line  was  sustained  through  all 
these  adverse  circumstances,  which,  for  a  time,  threatened 
tbe  destruction  of  the  foreign  common  o  of  Philadelphia. 
It  followed  close  upon  that  established  in  New  York,  and  is 
yet  maintained,  with  augmented  tmmage,  by  Messn.  H.  ^ 
A.  Cope,  sons  and  successors  in  business  of  Mr.  T.  P.  Cope« 

About  1810,  Mr.  Cope  removed  his  place  of  business  to 
Wabiut-rttreet  wharf,  where  his  pons  now  have  their  count- 
ing-house,, and  where  their  packet^hips  now  lie  when  in 
port  This  placo  ]m<\  been  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  mis- 
fortune  to  nearly  all  its  previous  occupants,  and  so  marked 
had  the  results  been,  so  striking  and  so  uninterrupted,  that  ft 
dread  had  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  those  the  least  tine- 
tui-ed  with  superstition.  It  was  what  was  called  an  "  un- 
lucky place,"  and  several  of  Mr.  Cope's  friends  mentioned 
to  him  with  some  earnestness  its  bad  character. 

"Then,"  said  he,  "I  will  try  to  earn  for  it  a  better 
name.''  And  though  he  was  a  wealthy  man  before  he 
removed  thither,  yet  that  place  is  identified  with  his  sub- 
sequent prosperity. 
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We  have  already  mentioned  that  '*  j^nulence-*  was  a 
it^lng  principle  in  Mr.  Cope's  plans  of  busiiiess.  He 
newer  allowed  Mmself  to  be  drawn  into  hazardous  enter- 
priaes  which  would  deprive  him  of  that  quiet  eo  essential 
to  the  proper  enjoyment  of  what  one  has  acquired,  and  to 
the  ]>r<»per  culculations  and  plans  for  a  generous  increase  of 
posaes^iuiirj.  Sneh  a  course  would  have  been  contrary  to 
his  established  nieroantUe  principles.  But  there  are  times 
idien  a  merchant  may  incur  risks  without  an  impeachment 
of  his  prudence ;  and  the  occasion  for  such  a  risk  occurred 
ODce)  at  least,  in  Mr.  Oope^s  experience.  His  &Torite  ship, 
&e  Lancaster,  was  on  her  retnm  voyage  from  Canton  with 
a  cargo  of  great  value,  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  of 
1812.  He  luaUe  repeated  applications  for  insurance,  but 
the  alarm  was  general  and  great,  and  the  offices  refused  to 
take  a  risk  upon  ^  ship  and  cargo  for  less  than  seventy- 
five  per  cent.  This  was  an  enormous  deduction ;  but  the 
ocean  awarmed  with  British  cruisers,  and  the  premium  of 
insurance,  considering  the  course  of  the  Lancaster,  could 
scarcely  be  regarded  as  um-easonable.  Mr.  Cope  under- 
stood bis  own  aff-u'rs  perfectly,  and,  satisfying  himself  that 
he  could  sustain  the  loss  of  the  whole,  and  consequently 
that  he  could  be  his  own  insurer,  he  calndy  awaited  the 
reeult,  though  each  day's  papers  conveyed  intelligence  of 
important  inroads  upon  the  mercantile  marine  of  our  coun- 
try by  British  ships  of  war.  The  resolution,  however,  had 
been  takeu,  after  careful  deliberation,  and  tlie  only  conrse 
was  a  "  patient  waiting."  And  when  darkness  seemed 
to  hang  thickest  upon  the  prospects  of  the  merchants, 
the  Lancaster  arrived  at  Philadelphia,  one  evening,  with 
her  immensely  valuable  cargo,  and  the  captain  received 
from  the  pilot,  in  the  Delaware,  the  first  intimation  of 
hostiiitieB  between  this  country  and  Great  Britain;  and 
he  remarked,  tliat  he  should  have  hailed  a  British 
cruiser  lor  the  news,  had  one  come  within  ^'speaking" 
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distance.  Tlie  result  of  tills  was  an  immense  profit  upon 
the  cargo. 

In  referring  to  Mr.  Cope's  mercantile  career,  we  can  not 
omit  to  notice  that  he  was  the  coutemporar}'  arid  o^n  the 
rival  of  Stephen  Gibasd.  And  we  most  add,  that  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimacy  and  friendship  with  that  remarkable 
man.  It  is  another  proof  of  Mr.  Girard^s  sagaeify,  that  he 
FL'k-cted  Mr.  Cope  to  be  one  of  the  executors  of  l)is  will, 
and  one  of  the  trustees  nl'  the  hank.  It  hapiH'ned  that  after 
discharging  with  fidelity  tliy  duties  which  his  friend  and 
fellow-merchant  had  thus  devolved  upon  him,  Mr.  Cope,  as 
a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of  the*  city  of  Philadelphia, 
came  to  be,  for  a  time,  the  President  of  tiie  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  Ginird  estate ;  and  he  was  snbsequently 
elected,  by  a  select  council,  a  director  r»f  the  Girard  Colh'ge 
for  Orphans,  an  honor  which,  to  tlie  regret  of  his  coUea^es, 
he  immediately  declined. 

T^ef'  rence  has  already  been  made  to  the  public  spirit  of 
Mr.  Cope,  and  to  his  promptness  and  fidelity  in  every 
position  to  which  he  had  been  called  by  the  vote  of  the 
peojile,  and  his  exertions  and  contributions  when  his  ex* 
perience  und  ids  wealth  were  required  to  insure  the  eom- 
meneeiiicnt  or  conipletinn  of  works  of  [juhlie  interest.  And 
We  liave  already  referred  to  his  exertions  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  wholesome  water  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. To  Hr.  Cope,  in  an  eminent  degree,  may  be 
acceded  the  praise  of  bringing  to  a  completion  the  Chesar 
peakc  and  Delaware  Canal ;  and  the  citizens  of  Philadel- 
phia are  not  likely  si>on  to  furget  the  promptness  and  the 
effieicjicy  of  his  nio\Tnn'iits  to  Pecure  the  construction  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Bailn^ad.  He  presided  at  tlie  town 
meeting  called  in  support  of  that  measure,  so  important  to 
Philadelphia,  and  gave  it  the  aid  of  his  continued  labora^ 
and  the  most  liberal  subscription  of  any  individual  con* 
tributor.  ^ 
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It  was  the  good  fortune  of  the  writer  of  this  haety  notice 
to  be  a  ooUeagoe  of  Mr.  Cope  in  the  convention  which  re- 
modeled the  constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  testimony  is 
clieerfully  borne  to  the  fidelity  with  which  he  guarded  the 

interessts  and  represented  the  principles  of  his  immediate 
e<  ai-tituents  by  the  wholcsonie  conscrvatisin  of  all  hU  views, 
his  remarks,  and  his  votes;  and  while  he  exhibited  a 
thorough  understanding  of  the  nature  and  wants  of  our 
popular  government,  he  manifested  an  earnest  desire  that 
the  organic  law  of  his  native  commonwealth  should  be 
placed  upon  a  basis  which  shonld  not  be  shaken  by  every 
breeze  of  popular  favor,  or  every  tempest  of  popular 
dislike. 

Though  few  of  the  institutions  of  Philadelphia  were,  with- 
out the  valuable  aid,  in  some  form,  of  Mr.  Cope,  yet  his 
mercantile  friends  were  permitted  to  enjoy  the  largest  por- 
tion  of  his  important  services.   He  was  the  president  of 

tliu  B<^ar(l  ol'  Triide,"  where  his  person  was  always  hailed 
with  pleasure,  and  his  ('jjinions  received  with  marked  def- 
erence. But  another  in&titution,  which  is  the  pride  of 
Philadelphia  merchants,  has  been  particularly  favored  by 
Mr.  Cope.  We  allude  to  the  Mercantile  Library  Company, 
of  which  he  was  the  President  from  ita  foundation  to  his 
death,  and  fi^m  whose  meetings  he  was  very  rarely  absent 
His  own  feelings  seemed  to  derive  new  fresLuess  from  his 
associatiun  with  the  younger  members  of  that  profession 
which  he  had  honored  ;  and  his  pride,  perhaps,  -was  grati- 
fied by  the  evidences  that  liis  life  was  regarded  as  an  ex- 
ample to  those  who,  when  he  should  have  ceased  to  be  of 
their  number,  would  be  able  to  sustain  the  character  of 
Philadelphia  merchants. 

In  personal  appearance,  Mr.  Cope  was  not  without  ad- 
vantairc.  Of  established  health,  the  result  of  a  sound  eon- 
stitiuion,  assisted  by  temperate  habitis  and  constant  exei'cise, 
hid  upright  bearing,  and  firm,  elastic  step,  seemed  as  if 
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they  had  been  acquired  in  a  military  school,  rather  tlian 

under  the  guiduncc  o\'  a  mother  and  Bchouluiaster  of 
the  Society  of  Fnends.  An  anecdote  may  illustrate  our 
meaniog. 

Some  years  since}  Mr.  Cope  was  traveling  in  the  West- 
em  States  witli  the  late  General  Oadwalader,  who  was 
every  inch  a  generaL"  On  arriving  at  an  hotel,  the  names 

of  the  travelers  were  of  course  registered.  Having,  perhaps, 
some  business  with,  or,  moi*e  probably,  willing  to  be  li<)>pit- 
able  to  General  Cadwalader,  a  resident  of  the  i)luce  where 
.the  travelers  were  spending  the  night,  after  examining  the 
record  of  the  names,  stepped  tp  the  porch,  and  observing  a 
gentleman  walking  up  and  down,  with  a  qnick,  firm  step, 
and  wearing  a  snrtout  with  an  npright  military  collar,  he 
tliuught  lie  could  nut  be  deceived  £Ls  it  regarded  the  mili- 
tary title  of  the  visitor,  whom  he  immediately  saluted  as 

General,"  and  proceeded  tu  intioduce  himself  and  his 
business.  And  it  was  not  easy  to  satisfy  him  that  he  had 
mistaken  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,"  in  the 
foil  dress  of  tiliat  sect,  for  a  ^  Major^neral.^* 

Ko  religions  association,  no  weight  of  public  duties,  no 
caiLtj  and  calcidations  of  a  mercantile  life,  not  even  tiic 
weight  of  more  than  eighty  years,  deprived  Mr.  Cope  uf  a 
buoyancy  of  spirits  that  made  his  company  then,  as  it  hud 
been  years  before,  the  delight  of  social  gatherings.  Though 
deeply  touched  by  events  to  which  we  ^all  refer  hereafter, 
yet  no  man,  within  the  limits  of  gentlemanly  propriety, 
could  add  more  to  the  zest  of  lively,  pleasant  conversation. 
Full  of  expciiciicc,  lull  of  anecdote,  full  of  desire  to  pro- 
mote kindly  feelings,  and  to  tli arc  in  their  exercise,  his  pres- 
ence was  always  desirable,  where  pleasant  wit  and  chas- 
tened humor  were  allowed  their  appropriate  exercise.  His 
presence  brought  no  unpleasant  restraints,  though  it  might 
have  modified  pleasure ;  and  the  young  who  were  &vored 
with  his  company  at  their  occasiimal  festivities,  found  their 
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trae  enjajment  enhanced  by  the  approval  which  his  con- 
tinnance  among  them  manifested,  and  by  the  temperate 
gratification  which  that  approval  insured.  It  is  a  matter 
of  eonree  that  the  character,  conduct,  and  position  of  Mr. 

Cope  slu'iild  have  attracted  to  him  the  high  regard  of  the 
a^'cd  and  the  venerable  of  Ids  acquaintance ;  but  it  is  an 
additional  proof  of  the  excellence  of  his  temper,  and  the 
purity  of  his  principles  and  of  his  taste,  that  the  yonng 
loved  his  presence  and  courted  his  approval. 

We  have  purposely  avoided  direct  reference  to  the  do- 
mestic relations  and  circnmstances  of  Mr.  Cope,  as  nnsnited 
to  Hu-h  a  notice  as  this  ;  though  it  is  in  tlie  refined  and  sim- 
ple elegance  of  liis  ]io<*pitable  home  tliat  lie  was  best  nnder- 
stood  and  most  beloved.  But  while  we  omit  particular 
allusion  to  what  had  been  his  eliief  delight  and  the  blessing 
of  those  who  shared  in  the  hospitalities  of  his  domestic  cir- 
cle, it  may  not  be  improper  to  say  that  that  circle  was  not 
exempt  fiom  the  visitation  of  afflictions,  which  tried  the 
hearts  of  those  by  whom  it  was  constituted,  and  made  its 
principal  deeply  comprehend  how  little  he  was  to  bo  ex- 
empted from  the  afflictions  which  mark  humanity,  and 
which,  rightly  improved,  becon^c  the  means  of  strengthen- 
ing and  purifying  character.  To  these  aMctions,  which 
put  &.r  from  him  lover  and  friend,  Mr.  Cope  learned  to 
bow  with  tbe  resignation  which  religion  inculcates,  though 
he  felt  them  with  the  keenness  of  wuunded  affection,  and 
mourned  them  with  the  constaucy  and  silence  which  give 
dignity  to  gnet". 

We  dare  not  pursue  J  hat  subject  closer,  and  we  have 
only  referred  to  the  painful  fact  that  we  might  not  omit  so 
important  an  element  in  the  experience  of  one  whose  liib 
we  are  noticing.  We  have  referred  to  Mr.  Cope  as  a  mer- 
chant, enterprising,  liberal,  huccessful ; — as  a  philanthro- 
pist, s?elf-denying  and  devoted  ; — as  a  man,  upright,  re- 
spected, beloved.  The  instanced  of  domestic  atiiictiun  to 
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which  we  have  ventured  to  allnde,  are  mentioiieil  that 
vre  might  my  tliat  Mr.  Cope  has  not  been  wiiliout  the 
trials  and  the  suhmission  of  a  Christian. 

"Mr.  Cope  acknowledged  the  influence  of  years  long  be- 
fore it  became  perceptible  in  his  language  or  bis  move- 
ments; and  be  songbt  a  relaxation  from  public  labors 
while  bis  friends  and  colleagues  were  acknowledging  the 
frc^hnesa  of  his  mind  and  the  promptness  of  bis  move- 
nit  uts.  He  declined  election  to  civic  (»ffice,  but  yielded  to 
the  affectioTiate  repre^ontatidiis  of  his  young  friend?  to  per- 
]nit  his  name  to  honor  their  associations,  when  nu  rcaiitile 
l»n>inesR  or  mercantile  interests  were  alone  involved.  They 
bad  delighted  in  and  profited  by  the  full  light  of  his  me- 
ridian and  declining  sun,  and  they  desb^  the  benefit  of 
those  rays  which,  though  mitigated  in  beat,  are  delightful 
in  their  inflnenco. 

Time  was  indeed  laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  Cope  when  he 
left  the  active  scenes  of  social  and  civic  services,  but  the 
work  was  being  done  gently  and  kindly ;  and  those  who 
regarded  him  as  a  representative  of  the  former  race  of  Pbil> 
adelphia  merchants — a  race  to  which  all  may  look  with 
reverence  and  pride — ^handing  down  their  fame  to  his  euc- 
ccsis»>rs,  rejoiced  in  tlie  j>roini>e  which  his  healthful  ap- 
pearance and  active  liabits  gave,  that  he  would  for  some 
yeai-s  be  spared  to  receive  from  his  fellow-citizens  those 
manifestations  of  grateful  respect  which  are  so  eminently 
deserved  by  the  receiver,  and  which  do  so  much  honor  to 
the  judgment  of  the  givers. 

Some  time  before  Mr.  Co]>e^s  death,  he  was  suddenly 
seized  with  a  paralytic  affect i*>n — that  monition  which  is 
seldom  inf*igniticant ;  he  felt,  and  his  friends  saw,  that  it 
was  the  beginning  of  the  end,  and  with  impaired  physical 
powers  he  awaited,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  tho  last 
nol3ce ;  and  he  awaited  and  received  it  with  the  dignity 
and  resignation  of  one  who,  having  sought  to  do  bis  duty 
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in  life,  met  death  with  a  sense  of  his  own  inii)Oi fl^fti(»iLS, 
and  a  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  Divine  Providence. 
Thomas  F.  Cope  died  November  22,  1854,  mindful  of  the 
isfititntions  whose  objects  he  appra\red,  and  leaving  to  his 
children  ^e  immense  wealth  which  indastiy  and  Integrity 
had  acqnired,  and  judidons  economy  had  preserved ;  leav- 
ing tliem  the  nobler  inheritance  of  a  cliarackT  uf  un-potted 
purity,  and  a  name  that  is  synonymous  with  mercantile 
sagacity  and  mercantile  honor.  They  have  been  too  well 
schooled  in  all  the  virtues  of  their  estimable  father  to  allow 
SDj  portion  of  the  rich  patrimony  to  deteriorate  in  their 
hands.  * 

The  death  of  Mr.  Cope  did  not  startle  the  people  of  Phil- 
adelphia; he  had  been  so  long  withdrawn  froia  active 
coinnu'i  ce  and  public  position,  that  many  of  the  young  had 
risi  n  up  with  only  an  historical  knowledge  of  his  connection 
with  the  trade,  the  prosperity  and  the  general  circnm- 
stances  of  6nr  city.  And  many  who  knew  him  personally 
and  respected  him  highly,  felt  as  if  the  transition  was  so 
mnch  to  his  adrantage,  that  friendship  and  afiection  might 
forget  its  own  loss  in  his  great  gain.  Yet  such  a  man  could 
not  die  without  caufiing  a  tk-ep  euKjiiuii  in  the  onnnunity 
of  which  he  fonned  apaxt;  and  tlie  press  became  the  elo- 
quent and  truthful  exponent  of  the  public;  i.^timate  of  the 
insCractive  life  and  beautiful  character  of  Mr.  C!ope. 

Mr.  Cope,  it  has  already  been  said,  was  for  many  yean 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Philadelphia,  an 
institution  of  commercial  fonnation  and  of  commercial  coun- 
sel and  decision.  Having  a  general  supervision  of  what- 
ever concerns  the  trade  of  the  city,  whose  mandate  is  of 
almost  irresistible  power  to  create,  to  foster,  or  direct  plans 
and  means  of  business,  and  to  decide  upon  the  customs  of 
trade— lacking  certainly  that  quality  which  logicians  call 
a  perfect  right,  namely,  the  right  on  its  own  side  of  as- 
eertiug  a  rule,  and  the  legal  duty  on  the  other  side  of 
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obeying  that  nilei — ^the  strength  and  naefulneaB  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  must  consist,  not  in  the  enactments  of  the 
legislatnre,  but  m  a  general  oonfidenoe  of  the  bnsmesa 

coniiiiiniit  V,  a  senge  of  riglit  in  its  impartial  decisions  npou 
business  (jllL•sti(>n^;,  and  its  careful  ^;u]lervi^^i^•M  \i\)on  the 
eidstiiig  and  tlie  pi-opoeed  means  of  promoting  lionorable 
trade ;  and  that  confidence  must  result  from  a  general  ad- 
mission that  those  who  administer  its  affairs  are  men  of 
lofty  character,  of  soond  mercantile  views,  and  of  tried 
business  experience,  and  the  head  of  that  institution  should 
be  the  first  among  such  men. 

Mr.  Cope  continued  in  the  oflSce  of  Pivsidunt  of  the 
Board  until  his  death ;  and  something  of  the  estimate  ill 
wliicii  he  was  held  by  his  colleagues  of  that  Board  may  be 
inferred  from  the  following  extract  of  the  annual  report  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  for  1855 : 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  various  topics  which 
engaged  the  attention  of  your  Board  during  the  ]»ast  year, 
it  is  our  painful  duty  to  notice  the  deatli  of  yuur  late  Presi- 
dent, which  occurred  on  the  22d  of  last  November.  Mr. 
Cope  had  been,  for  sonic  time  preceding  liis  decease,  in  re- 
tirement, with  his  physical  powe»  graduaUy  wasting  away 
under  the  decay  of  time.  A  constitution  naturally  strong, 
and  preserved  by  habits  of  exemplary  sobriety,  finally 
yielded  to  the  effects  of  age  rather  than  of  disease,  and  he 
passed  from  tliis  scene  of  his  labors  with  a  gentleness  of 
decline  which  fitly  closed  a  life  of  extraordinaiy  serenity 
and  beneficence.  During  his  manhood  he  was  ever  con- 
spicuous for  his  public  spirit,  and  his  active  and  liberal 
e^rts  in  promoting  the  public  welfkre.  There  are  but  few 
of  the  charitable  and  other  similar  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia which  are  not  indebted  to  him,  either  for  their  origin 
or  the  aid  which  lias  isustxiiued  them  and  oxtonded  their 
usefulness.  Besides  having  been  for  many  yeai*s  an  active 
manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  he  served  until  his 
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death  as  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  No  citizen,  of 
his  time  and  profession,  did  more  than  the  deceased  to  en- 
title himself  to  the  high  distinction  of  being  regarded  as  a 
representative  man,  illustrating  in  his  life  all  the  essential 
and  lofftiest  qnalitieB  of  a  class,  and  conatitating  himself  a 
model  for  its  guidance  and  imitation.  He  was  a  merchant, 
in  the  best  sense  of  that  term.  His  spotless  integrity,  his 
enlarged  and  sound  views  of  commerce  in  all  its  iviatluns, 
his  jndif'ioTis  and  liberal  entcrj)rise,  and  liis  muniticent  and 
ardent  public  spirit,  were  marked  features  in  him;  and 
theee  were  the  elements  which  contributed  to  his  own  sin- 
gdar  sacceas,  and  empowered  as  well  aa  disposed  him  to 
promote  in  so  large  a  measure  the  mercantile  prosperity 
and  reputation  of  Philadelphia.  Viewed  in  any  and  eveiy 
asj>ect,  partially  or  as  a  whole,  his  character  was  signally 
admirable,  and  furnishes  a  pattern  which  the  youth,  who  is 
seeking  a  type  of  manly  ezceiieuce,  may  well  adopt  for 
imitation." 

Hr,  Cope  waa  regarded  as  the  £Etther  of  the  Kercantile 
library  of  Philadelphia.  Many  yonsg  merchants  fonnd 
great  delight  in  contribntmg  time  and  means  to  its  estab- 
lishment and  growth,  and  their  services  were  alwaj  s  ap- 
preciated b}^  their  co-laborers,  and  eppecially  by  the  late 
president ;  but  they  loved  to  regard  him  as  the  principal 
mover  in  the  good  work,  and  to  acknowledge  the  beneficial 
influence  of  his  wisdom  and  character  and  means  upon 
their  own  eflforts.  They  were  proud  of  the  If ereantile 
library,  but  they  were  no  less  proud  that  at  its  head  stood 
the  principal  merchant  of  their  city.  And  hence  the  suc- 
cess which  attended  their  exertions  to  procure  moans  for 
books,  for  a  beautiful  hall,  nnd  for  seven  courses  of  at- 
tractive lectures,  first  on  Mercantile  Men,  by  the  late  Judge 
Hopkins,  and  subsequently  on  general  subjects. 

Tbe  Report  of  the  Philadelphia  library  thus  notices  the 
death  of  their  well-tried  and  beloved  president : 
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"The  year  wliicli  has  just  closed  has  been  markt.*!  with 
an  event  of  more  than  unlifiarv  intt-reot  in  the  all  airs  of 
the  Compmy.  Whilst  our  citj  has  beeu  called  upon  to 
deplore  the  death  of  the  foremost  of  lier  merchants,  in  the 
penon  of  Thomas  P.  Cope^  we  eapecially  are  parttcipante 
in  ihe  common  loss.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
thm  irentleman  has  presided  over  its  affiurs  with,  an  interest 

whirii  LiuiL'  ne\er  abated. 

"It  may  In*  (l(»ubted  indeed  wliether  the  records  of  anj 
ginnlar  ius»titution  can  show  iin  iiLstance  oi  more  steadfast 
devotion  to  the  duties  incident  tu  this  position, — for,  even 
after  having  attained  an  age  when  other  men  might  have 
considered  themselves  exempt,  his  attendance  at  the  meet* 
ing^  of  the  Board  was  nnreroitted  and  constant.  The  ven- 
erated deceased  nu-t  us  for  the  last  liuic  but  a  short  period 
before  In's  death,  having  then  attained  hia  tiighty-fourth 
year,  and  in  the  pleasant  companionship  which  was  so 
mnch  a  graceful  attribute  of  his  character, — his  ardent  in- 
terest in  the  welfare  of  the  Institntion,  could  be  distin- 
guished in  all  its  early  earnestness. 

^'The  i^rominent  desire  with  Mr.  Oope  seemed  to  be, 
that  in  all  efforts  for  spreading  the  usefulness  of  llie  Coni- 
])any,  caution  should  bt^  obsi  rveil  lliat  prodigality  might 
be  avoided.  Alcove  all,  whilst  advocatiiiL^  a  liberal  ex- 
penditure for  every  thing  that  would  conduce  to  advance 
the  objects  of  its  organization,  it  was  his  constant  desire 
that  the  Company  might  escape  the  entanglement  of  debt, 
which,  too  often,  had  been  the  overthrow  of  associations 
equally  beneficent  in  their  objects. 

"  It  is  nr)t  too  much  to  say  of  Mr.  C^pe  that  he  wa>  the 
ideal  of  what  we  as  members  may  ever  hope  to  have  in  his 
successors,  and  it  will  be  the  office  of  whoever  may  be  the 
ftitnre  historian  of  the  Company  to  acknowledge  a  debt  of 
gratitude  to  him,  which  can  scarcely  be  folly  realized  by 
us.  Fortunate  in  the  possession  of  the  excellent  portnut 
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which  hangs  U]_mhi  our  walls,  iuceutives  can  never  be  ^  ant- 
ing,  whilot  we  can  dwell  upon  the  familiar  counteipart,  to 
a  renewed  interest  in  the  weliare  of  an  Institation  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  originators,  and  all  the  interests  of  which 
he  cherished  to  such  a  period  of  life  with  entire  and  con- 
stant devotton." 

For  veal's  the  people  ui  i'liilaJelphia  have  felt  the  want 
of  some  public  park,  snch  as  are  found  in  and  near  the 
cities  of  Europe,  by  which  health  and  healthful  exercise 
may  be  secured  to  those  whose  occupations  shut  them  up 
nearly  every  day  of  the  week  from  the  enjoyment  of  whole- 
some air,  and  indulgence  in  that  recreation  which  is  neces- 
sary to  make  labor  endnrable  and  insure  the  capacity  to 
enjoy  whai  labor  prudiices.  Xur,  indeed,  did  they  overlook 
the  benefit  which  such  a  })lace  of  resort  would  be  ti*  tliose 
whose  means  allowed  of  more  lVe<]uent  exercise,  but  who 
are  much  restrained  there£rom  by  the  utter  want  of  places 
for  the  indulgence. 

It  is  a  true  maxim  of  political  and  civic  action,  that  the 
wants  of  all  should  be  equally  considered ;  and  a  public 
park,  ot"  consideialde  extent,  a  1  fords  to  all  chusscs,  in  various 
ways — that  buit  all  conditions — means  of  rational,  of  health- 
ful exercise.  It  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  had  ample  grounds  available  for  such  parks. 
The  city  proper  had  none :  its  squares  were  beautiful  and 
attractive ;  but  while  they  had  their  ways  and  means  of 
usefulness,  they  had  no  extent;  nor  did  the  plan  of  the  city 
or  the  dedication  of  contiguous  portions  of  ground  admit  of 
their  enlargement  for  any  purposes  contemplated  in  a 
park. 

While  Mr.  Cope  was  a  member  of  the  select  council  of 
the  city  (about  1846),  he  made  known  to  the  writer  of  this 
article,  then  a  colleague  of  Mr.  Oope,  his  desire  to  withdraw 
entirely  from  public  life,  but  before  withdrawing  to  do 
something  which  would  have  upon  it  the  imprint  of  public 
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good ;  and  he  expressed  a  belief  that  it  was  the  dnty  of 

councils  to  provide  means  for  a  large  public  park.  When 
it  wa,-4  mentioned,  iis  an  objection,  tliat  there  \ym  scarcely 
land  enongh  in  tlic  city  attainabU*  for  that  itnr]>ose,  he 
replied  that  be  had  in  view  a  suitable  lot  beyond  tlie  city 
limits,  but  contiguous  to  the  city  possessions,  and  if  we 
coold  not  bring  that  to  the  city,  we  might  in  time  take  th« 
city  to  the  park. 

The  beantifhl  conntry-seat  of  the  late  Mr.  Henry  J. 
Pratt,  known  as  Lemon  Hill,  had  been  sold  to  a  gentleman 
for  bnildinir-lots,  bnt  a  change  in  the  fiscal  allairs  of  the 
country  had  caused  a  remarkable  stringency  in  the  money- 
market  of  the  commercial  cities,  and  the  title  deeds  oi 
Lemon  Hill  had  found  their  way  into  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  were  among  the  assets  of  that  nnfortonate  insti- 
tntSon.  Mr.  Oope  conceived  the  project  of  makjng  the  city 
of  riiiladelpbia  the  purchaser  and  owner  of  that  [»eautifTiI 
estate ;  and  though  the  idea  of  a  |)ark  for  the  city,  and  at 
the  city's  expense,  so  far  beyond  the  city  limits,  was  out  of 
the  qnestion  at  that  time,  yet  another  motive,  real  and 
available  for  the  purchase,  presented  itself,  was  pleaded, 
and  was  snccessAil. 

Pereons  were  in  treaty  for  lots  on  the  river-border  of 
Lemon  ITill,  with  a  view  of  erecting  thereon  factories  of 
various  kinds^,  and  a  jnst  a})prelien&ion  was  felt  that  the 
refuse  of  those  factories,  the  waste  from  the  coloring  in- 
gredieuta,  and  all  the  filth  resulting  from  a  large  collection 
of  persons  employed  in  such  labors,  would  be  swept  into 
the  "  Forebay"  of  Fairmonnt  Water  Works,  and  impart 
their  deleterions  qnallties  to  the  water  that  is  pumped  there- 
from into  the  reservoirs  on  the  hill,  and  conveyed  ibr  the  use 
of  iJie  people  tbrougbont  the  city.  An  argninent  ftniiided 
on  such  a  Ktate  of  things  in  po>se  (and  in  ef^se)  had  a  powerful 
iniiueucc,  and  that  influence  was  rendered  fully  effective  by 
the  knowledge  that  the  measnre  was  one  of  Thomas  P. 
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Cope's,  whoso  judgment  had  always  been  so  much  re- 
gpected,  and  wboae  motives  could  have  nothing  short  of 
pablic  good.  Lemon  Hill  was  purcbaaed  by  the  old  city  of  ^ 
Pbiladdpbia,  and  the  evils  mentioned  were  prevented; 
and  to  the  foresight  and  perseverance  of  Thomas  P.  Cope, 
and  his  influence  with  his  colleagues,  is  the  consolidated 
city  of  Philadelphia  now  indebted  for  its  ability  to  lay  out 
a  magnificent  public  park  within  its  own  limits,  and  in  a 
position  having  all  the  attraction  of  landscape  of  bill  and 
dale,  and  the  richness  of  the  water-border  presented  by  the 
beantifal  Scbnylkill. 

Less  has  been  said  in  commendation  of  the  object  of  this 
notice  than  he  deserved,  more  than  he  would  have  a|>provcd. 
To  others  he  was  willing,  he  was  anxious,  to  mete  out  the 
full  measure  of  aj^proval  whicli  their  good  deeds  deserved ; 
he  felt  that  a  just  and  general  appreciation  is  dependent 
upon  an  enfarged  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be  nnder  judg- 
ment, and  that  fair  commendation  is  as  mnch  dne  to  the.  acts 
of  ihd  self-sacrificing,  as  is  payment  to  the  creditor  for  mer- 
chandise sold.  Bnt  for  himself,  he  shrunk  fi*om  that  justice 
which  bestowed  upon  him  deserved  praise ;  and  having 
been  generous  to  the  poor  and  devoted  to  the  suUering 
from  a  high  sense  of  Christian  philantliropy,  he  could  not 
relish  the  double  reward  which  the  public  sentiment  so 
fully  and  so  finely  tendered  to  him.  The  community,  how- 
ever, in  which  Thomas  P.  Cope  had  so  long  lived,  had  too 
much  of  his  own  sense  of  what  is  due  to  others  to  overlook 
the  demand  of  his  character  and  conduct  upon  its  ap[>r(  >val, 
or  to  forbear  its  praises  for  his  virtues  when  their  commen- 
dations might  be  bestowed  without  disregard  to  the  feelings 
of  their  worthy  object.  Occupied  in  the  work  of  philan- 
ihropy,  he  had  little  time  to  think  of  the  eflbct  whidi  that 
labor  was  to  have  upon  his  general  character,  and  he  might 
well  be  startled  at  the  public  Tininilostations  of  approval 
vdiich,  however  delicate,  were  exponents  of  the  deep-seated 
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feelings  of  the  community.  In  the  midst  of  his  contem- 
poraries of  the  comicil  of  business  men,  and  of  those  xrho 
sought  the  promotion  of  mnnlcipal  prosperity,  he  would 
seek  to  avoid  a  reference  to  the  just  cause  of  the  many 

tokens  of  grateful  respect  which  were  always  manifested  in 
\m  presence  ;  but  alone,  he  could  scarcely  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge with  the  good  man  of  old,  "  Wlieii  the  ejir  lieard  me, 
then  it  blessed  me ;  and  when  the  eye  saw  me,  it  gave  wit- 
ness to  me." 

The  writer  of  this  would  fail  in  one  important  object  of 
this  sketch  if  he  should,  by  any  neglect  on  one  side  or  ex- 
cess on  the  other,  leave  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  unac- 
quainted with  the  venerable  o])jeot,  an  impression  that  his 
lile  was  one  of  tliose  that  adorn  the  pap^es  of  extravagant 
biography,  or  enrich  the  productions  of  tancj,  for  the  grati- 
fication of  those  who  felt  a  difficulty  in  comprehending  this 
common-sense  world.  Thomas  P.  Cope  was  a  Mebchast; 
a  man  whose  business  it  was  to  buy  as  cheap  as  possible, 
and  sell  as  dear  as  the  market  would  allow.  A  man  whose 
pursuits  led  him  to  exchange  the  products  of  our  country 
for  the  manulkctiires  of  other  countries,  and  t'l  lacllitate 
tlie  intercouree  of  men  and  tlie  interchange  of  merchandise 
between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  and  all  that 
for  the  profit  in  doUaiB  and  cents  which  would  result  from 
the  transactions.  He  purchased  ships ;  he  loaded  them : 
he  sold  and  exchanged  vej^sels  and  merchandise  with  a 
view  of  iraiii :  that  is,  Le  was  a  merchant^  and  that  is  the 
bubiness  oi'  a  liierchant,  and  he  traiiHacted  the  business  of  a 
merchant.  But  be  transacted  that  business  as  a  frierehanty 
with  a  lofty  sense  of  responsibilities  in  the  first  instance  to 
God  and  his  conscience,  then  to  society,  and  with  a  f^ll 
sense  of  what  is  always  due  from  a  living  merchant  to  fhe 
long  line  of  merchant  princes  by  whom  commerce  has  been 
ennobled ;  in  all  ages  ennobled  by  the  generous  effort,  the 
far-reacliing  schemes,  and  the  political,  social,  and  religious 
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benefits  that  are  ever  conaeqaent  upon  the  well-laid  plan  of 
commercial  enterprise.  • 

I  have  said  that  direct  profits  were  the  moving  motive  of 
Mr.  Cope's  nndertakitigs^he  were  else  no  merchant;  bnt 

tlie  undertakings  of  Mr.  Cope  were  never  of  that  specula- 
tive character  that  st;irLle  by  boldness  or  excite  ai)prehen- 
sion  by  their  risk.  Bnt  especially  were  those  enteqirises 
marked  in  their  execution  by  the  absence  of  all  minor 
schemes  or  latent  plans  to  promote  profit  by  means  not 
apparent  in  the  project,  or  to  insure  the  advantage  of  the 
adventure  bv  the  diminution  of  the  fair  reward  of  the 
agents  of  the  work.  The  undertaking  ui'ten  takes  its  char- 
acter from  the  manner  in  wliich  it  is  C' inducted,  and  tliongh 
many  schemes  wliich  seemed  fair  and  productive  of  honor 
to  the  projector  have  escaped  censure  only  by  avoiding  an 
exposition  of  the  manner  of  carrying  them  out,  yet  we 
know  that  many  undertakings  having  with  them  the  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  mercantile  credit,  have  been  product- 
ive of  loss  and  infinite  discredit  to  the  projector  by  some 
accidental  exposure  of  tho  nu nor  plans  of  executiun. 

Now  mercantile'  character  h  that  which  abides  the  test 
of  years  and  close  examination.  The  sudden  influx  of 
wealth  from  a  single  voyage  will  produce  astonishment  and 
often  applause,  but  mercantile  credit  cannot  rest  upon  such 
an  accident  Nor  will  the  praise  of  a  single  instance  of 
fair  dealing  stand  against  a  life-long  exhibition  of  sound 
mercantile  integrity.  But  Mr.  Cope,  we  have  seen,  re- 
ceived tlie  highest  connuendation  for  hi*'  phi!anthropic 
devotion  to  tlie  suHcring  poor  of  the  city  in  a  season  of 
fearful  calamity;  and  it  is  one  of  the  elements  of  good 
character,  and  the  claim  which  we  present  for  respect  of 
the  surviving  communi^.  But  it  is  of  more  consequence 
to  the  j  u-i  j)rai8e  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  that  his  whole  life, 
domestic,  social,  and  mercantile,  was  marked  l)y  general 
habits  til  at  denoted  fixed  principles  of  benevolence,  than 
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that  he  challenged  public  applause  hy  any  spasmodic  es- 
hibitioD  of  philanthropy.  As  a  citizen,  we  have  seen  that 
Mr.  Cope  stood  fui  ward  in  seasons  of  (liOiculty  nud  danger 
to  assist  the  sick  and  suffering.  Tn  times  of  distre>!^  iiiul 
scarcity  we  all  know  that  he  stood  with  the  foremost  to 
lend  eleemosynary  aid.  In  seasons  of  pressure  and  doobt, 
when  pablic  enterprise  languished  for  want  of  countenance, 
example,  and  funds,  he  presented  himself,  his  fair  name, 
his  large  experience,  and  his  abundant  means,  to  sustain 
tlie  project  and  secure  general  confidence.  But  as  a  phi- 
lanthropic merchant,  a  careful  ship-owner,  he  manifested 
the  gooduess  of  his  heart,  and  the  true,  practical  philan- 
thropj  of  his  profession,  by  securing  to  his  ships  all  those 
improvementa  in  arrangement  and  proTisions  that  go  to  add 
to  the  comfort  and  promote  the  enjoyment  of  the  hardy 
and  hitherto  hard-treated  men  that  managed  his  ressels. 

Mr.  Cope  added  new  splendor  Uj  the  character  of  a  mer- 
chant by  the  eminent  success  wliicli  rewarded  liis  etforts 
and  secured  his  character  for  mercantile  sagacity  which 
made  him  indeed  a  merchant ;  but  dignity  and  beauty  were 
made  to  cluster  round  that  character  by  the  constant  evi- 
dences of  philanthropy  which  the  means  and  instrnmenla 
of  his  enterprise  presented. 

In  presenting  the  character  and  services  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  mercantile  profession  for  the  admiration  of  all  who 
appreciate  private  virtue  and  pnhlic  spirit,  and  in  placing 
Mr.  Cope  prominent  in  the  list  of  those  merchants  who 
reflect  so  much  honor  upon  an  honorable  pursuit,  and 
show  how  nobly  the  men  of  his  times  sustained  theur  poei* 
tion  and  maintained  the  character  and  credit  of  the  pro- 
fession, it  is  not  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  virtues  of 
such  men  are  inimitable,  or  that  they  have  not  tiow  coun- 
terparts in  tlieir  successore.  The  character  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant  is  too  well  known  to  the  writer  of  this  article 
for  him  to  fall  into  any  such  error.  And  the  present  day 
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is  made  too  iilustrious  by  the  active  enterprise  of  tlie  young 
business  men,  and  the  bonntiM  liberality  of  those  of  ma- 
ture years,  who  linger  on  the  confines  between  the  habitual 
attractions  of  business  and  the  growing  necessitj  of  repoise, 
fur  any  one  to  mistake  the  capabilities  and  the  nK-rit.s  of 
the  mtrchaiits  of  the  present  day.  But  there  is  no  man 
with  a  proper  lecling  fur  tlie  cljaracter  of  the  country  and 
its  business  representatives,  and  with  a  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  example,  that  will  not  rejoice  to  see  his  country 
and  its  pursuits  made  more  illustrious  by  a  proper  exhibi- 
tion of  the  claims  of  a  respectable  class  to  public  regard, 
and„  who  will  not  at  the  bume  time  adtiiit  tiial  an  f\^j/rit 
de  ooi^s  is  kept  alive  by  the  presentatinji  of  instancL'S  of 
Si^ecial  merit  in  its  members ;  and  each  as  he  enters  upon 
the  business  that  has  been  tlius  lionored  by  the  honorable,  • 
feels  that  he  is  doubly  bound  to  imitate  the  yirtues  that  are 
applauded,  and  if  not  to  augment,  at  least  to  perpetuate 
the  good  fame  that  has  been  conferred  on  tihe  whole  by 
illustrious  members  of  the  profession. 

Not  then  merely  to  record  the  birth,  death,  and  general 
movements  of  Thomas  P.  Cope,  or  to  make  a  roll-call  of 
his  .-social,  business,  and  public  virtues  is  this  article  pre- 
pared, but  the  pride  which  is  gratified  at  the  fame  of  a 
distinguished  virtuous  merchant  is  mingled  with  a  desire 
that  the  record  and  celebration  of  those  merits  that  led  to 
his  success,  should  be  a  stimulant  to  the  young  merchant 
to  imitate  the  examplt?  oi"  })urity  of  life,  integrity  of  motive, 
steady  attention  to  business,  devotion  to  public  interest  and 
want,  when  the  public  needed  that  devotion,  and  uuiailing 
urbanity  in  social  intercourse,  so  that  using  those  means  he 
may  secure  to  himself  the  success  which  is  almost  certainly 
consequent. 

If  these  thih-.s  be  considered,  what  a  beandful  lesson  is 
the  life  of  Thomas  P.  Cope  I  Not  merely  a  picture  for  the 
taiiteful  and  the  curious  to  admire,  but  a  study,  which  the 
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young  and  the  middle-aged  may  contemplate  till  thej 
transfer  the  lineamentB  and  coloring  to  their  own  canvas, 
and  make  their  own  lives  and  characters  the  multiplied  re- 
flections, the  perpetnating  mediums  of  the  excellence  which 

all  have  admired,  and  from  tlie  continuance  of  which  soci- 
ety expects      best  improvement. 

As  a  youth,  Tliomas  P.  Cope  was  obedient  and  attentive, 
truthM  and  faithful.  Can  youth  have  a  hotter  example! 
As  a  young  merchant,  industrious,  economical,  cautious, 
prudent.  Can  the  young  business  man  set  before  himself  a 
better  example?  As  an  advanced  merchant,  liberal  but 
jnst,  and  punctual,  and  making  others  punctual,  enter- 
pri^incj  without  the  dangerous  risks  of  wild  speculation,  and 
generous  and  public-spirited  in  the  uses  of  liis  capital. 
Can  the  established  merchant  need  a  brighter  example! 
As  a  citizen,  prompt  to  assume  the  burdens  and  dischaxge 
the  duties  of  his  station, — ^fond  of  public  trusts  only  to  be 
faithful  in  their  discharge.  Can  the  citizen  find  a  safer 
path  in  which  to  ti*ead  ?  As  a  man,  just,  generous,  up- 
right, ennstant,  interested  in  what  concerns  man  witbont 
challengin2:  constant  laudation  by  obtrusive  beuetits;  in 
social  life  inviting  confidence  by  cheerfid  mannere,  and 
encouraging  the  young  by  kind  familiarity,  and  making 
his  situation  and  his  age  lovely  by  that  gentleness  and 
courtesy  which  are  the  results  of  a  well-ordered  mind  and 
an  easy  conscience.  As  a  Christian,  illustrating  by  un- 
ostoniatinus  ])iety  and  good  works  that  creed  which  made 
his  liie  uniform  and  peaceful,  and  which  gave  to  his  death 
comfort  and  consolation. 

The  writer  of  this  article  does  not  apologize  for  consider- 
ing the  religious  element  as  a  part  of  the  true  character  of 
the  American  merchant.  He  knows  how  commerce  has 
promoted  the  promulgation  of  religion,  and  he  is  willing  to 
bear  trstiuiuny  to  the  beneficent  actions  of  religit>ii  upon 
commercial  life,  and  he  would  willingly  put  on  record  the 
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belief  that,  without  regard  to  peculiar  creed,  commercial 
men  l>e8t  illuBtrate  the  character  of  the  profeesion  when 

they  display  the  graces,  and  are  influenced  by  the  restraint 
and  reqiiirementF,  of  religion  in  all  their  piirsnits. 

It  is  not  said  that  wealth  is  uot  gained  without  religion ; 
but  it  is  asserted  that,  in  general,  extensive  confidence  is 
the  certain  consequence  of  troth  and  justice  in  commercial 
transactions. 
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History  and  bi<»graphy  for  the  most  ])ai't  record  t]ie  lives 
odIv  of  those  who  have  attained  military,  political,  or  liter- 
ary distinction ;  or  who  in  any  o^er  career  have  paased 
through  extraordinary  yiciflfiitiidea  of  fortune.  The  iinos* 
ienlatioQs  rontine  of  priyate  life,  although  in  the  aggregate 
more  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  can  not, 
from  its  naturo,  figure  in  the  piil)lic  aniiaU,  It  is  true  that 
historians  liavc  lately  i>eici  ive<l  liow  imp'-rtant  a  part  of 
the  history  of  a  people  consists  in  a  comparative  account  of 
its  industrial  pursnits,  condition,  education,  and  manilere, 
at  different  periods.  This  idea  suggeated  the  most  interest- 
ing chapter  in  Mr.  Macanlay's  brilliant  work,  and  Lord 
Mahon  has  imitated  the  example  in  the  last  volnme  of  his 
historv.  But  such  accounts  relate  to  the  sum  total  uf  soci- 
ety,  and  do  not  carry  with  them  a  narrative  of  individual  • 
life  and  character. 

But  the  name?  of  men  who  distinguished  themselyes, 
while  tliey  lived,  for  the  possession  in  an  eminent  degree  of 
those  qualities  of  character,  which  mainly  contribute  to  the 
success  of  private  life  and  to  the  public  stability — of  men 
who,  witlmnt  da/yJing  talents,  have  been  exemplar}-  in  all 
the  ptir^oiial  and  pocial  relation^,  and  enjoyed  the  affection, 
respect,  and  confidence  of  those  around  them— ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  perish.  Their  example  is  more  valuable 
to  the  majority  of  readers,  than  that  of  illustrious  heroes, 
statesmen,  and  writeis.  Few  can  draw  rules  for  their 
own  guidance  from  the  pages  of  Flutarch,  but  all  are 
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benefited  by  the  delineation  of  thoBe  traits  of  charac- 
ter which  find  scope  aud  exercise  in  the  common  waUu 

of  life. 

Aiiiung  the  iixlividuairi  of  this  class,  few  are  l)etter  vn- 
titled  to  be  held  in  respectful  remembrance  than  tlie  subject 
of  the  present  memoir.  It  is  the  account  of  a  life  nnevent- 
ful  indeed,  as  far  as  stirring  incident  or  startling  adventure 
is  concerned,  bat  still  distingnished  by  the  most  substantial 
qnalities  of  character.  The  narrative  will  exhibit  a  long 
aii«l  virtu'»u.s  carL-iT  of  ])rivate  iiidustrv,  pur-n(,Ml  ^^•ifh  mod- 
eration and  crnwiiod  witli  success.  It  will  Ix^  t Ik- record, 
though  an  mipretending  one,  of  a  singulaily  \\  ell  balanced 
mental  and  moral  constitution, — ^proof  against  the  tempta- 
tions to  which  it  was  more  particularly  exposed,  and 
strongly  marked  by  those  traits,  which  are  of  especial 
▼nine  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  exists  in  this  conn- 
trv. 

Mr.  Brouks  -  laniily  trace:3  ib>  origin  to  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Massachusetts.  The  cominnn  ancestor,  Mr,  Thomas 
Broolcs,  was  one  of  the  company  led  by  Kev.  Oeorge  Phil- 
lips and  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  which  settled  Watertown 
in  1680.  He  afterward  remored  to  CSoncord,  where  ho 
died.  In  1660  he  bought  an  estate  at  Medford,  of  about 
four  hundred  acres  (which  still  remniub  in  the  I'aiuily),  aiid 
esstablislied  his  son  Caleb  upon  it. 

Mr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  the  son  of  Rev.  Edward  Brooks, 
of  Medford,  who  was  the  grandson  of  Caleb.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Harvard  College  of  the  year  1757,  and  for  a 
few  years  after  his  graduation  was  the  librarian  of  the 
college.  On  the  4th  of  July,  17C4,  he  was  settled  in 
the  ministry  at  Xurth  YaniKuitli.  Tn  September  of  the 
fe*une  year  he  married  Abitrail  J>n>\vn,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  J^hTi  Brown,  of  Haverhill.  Her  mother  was  Joanna 
Cotton,  a  great-grand-daughter  of  the  celebrated  John  Cot- 
ton, of  the  first  church  in  Boston ;  from  whom  of  course 
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Kr.  Peter  C.  Brooks  was  a  descendant  in  the  sixth  gen- 
eration.* 

Among  the  classmates  of  Hr.  Edward  Broolcs  was  Peter 
Ghardon,  the  son  of  an  eminent  Boston  merchant  of  that 

da}',  belongincr  to  one  of  the  Fioncli  rrutestant  laiuilies, 
whicli  Lad  taken  refuge  iu  this  coniiti y,  alter  the  revocation 
of  the  Edict  of  JSantes.  Tlie  laniilj  residence  was  in  Bow- 
doin  square,  on  the  spot  wlicre  tlie  Baptist  church  now 
stands,  at  the  comer  of  what  is  still  called  Chardon-street. 
A  friendship  of  nnnsnal  intimacy  was  formed  between  Mr. 
Edward  Brooks  and  his  classmate  Chardon,  who  died 

  * 

prematurely  in  the  "West  Indies  in  October,  17(3(1.  The 
news  of  his  death  reached  this  country  a  few  days  hv  1 
the  birth  of  Mr.  Edwai*d  Brooks's  second  son,  on  the  t»th 
Januarj,  1767,  who  received  the  name  of  Peter  Ghardon 
in  memory  of  the  deceased.! 

Differences  of  opinion  on  religions  snbjectB  soon  arose 
between  Mr.  Edward  Brooks  and  a  portion  of  his  ]>eople. 
The  latter  adhered  tu  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  uhler 
school ;  Mr.  Brooks  inclined  to  a  milder  oi  thodoxv.  After 
strenuous  but  ineftectual  attempts  tu  prevent  a  separation, 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  March,  1769,  was  led  by  the  advice  of  an 
ecclesiastical  council  to  request  a  dismission.  This  was 
amicably  arranged,  and  he  retnmed  to  his  natiye  town, 
Medford,  the  same  year,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
being  al  thai  Liiiie  two  years  old. 


*  I  «m  Indebted  for  th««  genealogittl  detidls  to  the  nuttiuMript  tioles  «f 

Mr.  William  Gray  Brooks, 
t  In  a  number  of  the  Mn?>sachnsctts  Gazette  for  Jnnnnry,  1767,  may  be  found 

the  follow'in?  nVitnary  notice,  t-ikcn  from  tlicGiizette  of  Dominica,  W.  1. : 

^^CharlAU  Tuuti,  Ociol*er,  1766. — La»l  night,  about  11  o'clock,  died  hcru,  Fet«r 

dwrdoo,  Esq.,  bankter  at  law.  It  is  hard  to  aay  whether  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  hia  pfofbflaion,  or  the  nnblemiiihed  integrity  and  honor  with  whieh  he 
Mted,  were  the  greatest  In  him  were  joined  the  finished  scholar  and  the  eom- 
plete  (TPntleman,  and  he  is  not  only  univcrsnlly  lamented  aa  eaeh|  bat  aa  n  real 
loaa  to  the  colony."— ^Kr.  W.  Q.  Brooks.) 
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It  will  appear  from  the  furcgoing  dates  that  tlie  child- 
hood of  Mr.  Brooks  was  passed  during  the  most  critical 
period  of  our  histoiy,  H©  was  born  in  the  year  after  the 
repeal  of  t^e  Btamp-act,  and  in  which  the  duties — ^not  leas 
objectionable— on  glass,  painters^  colore,  and  tea  were  im- 
posed. His  family  removed  to  the  neighborhood  of  Boston 
the  year  before  the  massacre  of  the  5th  of  Marcli.  At  this 
time  the  feeb'ng  of  the  conntrv,  under  the  newly-ini posed 
taxt.-,  was  miconijciuiiHly  iimtiiriug  toward  the  revolution. 
The  family  residence  at  Medford  is  distant  but  a  half-mile 
from  the  village  of  West  Cambridge,  and  the  line  of  march 
of  the  British  troops  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775.  On  that 
day  Mr.  Edward  Brooks,  though  by  ])rofes8ion  a  non-com- 
batant, hastened  to  the  scene  of  action.  A  contenijioi-arN', 
who  was  in  tlie  battle  at  Cnnc'i >i"d,  ascribes  to  Mr.  Kdward 
Brooks  the  conmiau'l  ut'  the  party  bv  whom  the  convoy  and 
its  guard,  on  the  way  to  join  the  main  body  of  Lord  Percy's 
reinforcement,  were  eaptored  at  West  Can^bridge  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.*  This  is  probably  lnaccnrate,"bitt  it 
is  certain  that  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  business  of  the 
day.  LicMit.  Gould,  who  commanded  a  company  in  the 
king'o  own  regiment,  and  was  made  prisoner  at  Concord 
bridge,  was  rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  exasperated 
American  militia,  and  brought  off  by  Mr.  Brooks  behind 
himself  on  horseback,  and  kept  in  bis  custody  at  Jdedford. 
His  health  being  impaired,  Mr.  Brooks,  in  1777,  accepted 
the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  frigiite  Hancock,  Ca])t.  Manly, 
and  was  on  board  at  the  time  of  the  capture  of  the  British 
frigate  Fox.  Capt.  Manly  and  his  prize  liaving  appeared 
beture  Ilalifax,  were  surprised  by  a  greatly  si;]»erior  hostile 
force  and  carried  into  that  port,  where  Mr.  Brooks,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  Hancock's  company,  remained 


*  See  ilie  interestiug  letter  of  the  Kcv.  Jo;>epL  Tlioxtor  ia  the  Uoited  Stat«« 
Uterafy  OftMtte  of  16th  Dee.,  16M. 
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some  time  a  prisoner.  On  liis  release  he  returned  to  Med- 
fi>rd,  where  he  died  6th  May,  1781,  aged  48,  leaving  two 
sons  and  two  daughters. 

The  state  of  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
war  was  one  of  extreme  depi  esr^ion,  and  the  faiiiily  of  Mr. 
Brooks  was  left  at  his  decease  in  narrow  circumstances. 
Neither  of  the  sons  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  a  collegiate 
edncation.  Mr.  F.  O.  Brooks,  for  some  time  after  his 
father's  death,  remained  at  home,  occupied,  as  far  as  his 
years  permitted,  in  the  nsnal  "labors  of  a  farm.  He  was 
then  placed  in  apprenticeship  in  Boston,  continuing,  how- 
ever, lor  some  time,  tn  live  with  the  family  at  Medturd. 
There  were  neither  railroads  nor  omnibuses  in  those  da  vs. 
and  the  distance  from  town,  seven  miles,  was  to  be  walked 
both  ways,  daily,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.* 

Nothing  can  be  conceived  less  encouraging  to  a  young 
man  proposing  to  enter  on  a  bnsinesslife,  than  the  condition 
of  atlairs  at  this  time.  Tlie  pnpulatiuu  uf  the  United  States 
was  but  little  more  than  tlircc  millions;  neither  the  manu- 
factiires  of  the  North  nor  the  staple  products  of  the  South 
had  yet  been  called  into  existence;  the  western  conntiy 
was  terra  ineogmia.  The  navigation  and  fisheries  of  the 
United  States  had  been  destroyed  by  the  war.  As  we  had 
no  commercial  convention  with  England,  our  ships — which 
before  tlio  Revolution  enjoyed  in  licr  ])orts  the  cliaracter  of 
native  vessels — were  now  reefardod  as  foreljxn  ;  while  Ens:- 
lish  vessels,  for  want  of  any  general  navigation  law,  entered 
onr  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  our  own.  This  made  it 
absolutely  the  interest  of  the  American  merchant  to  give 
the  preference  to  foreign  shi})ping.  The  country  was  inun- 
dated by  .imported  goods,  sold  for  the  most  part  by  foreign 
agents.  Domestic  fabrics,  wheiievcr  attempted,  were  im- 
mediately cru*!hed  l>y  this  competition.  For  want  of  uni- 
form national  legislation,  the  rates  of  duties  upon  imported 
articles  differed  in  different  States,  which  in  some  instances 
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avowedly  endeavored,  in  this  waJj  to  undermine  each  other 
in  reference  to  foreign  trade.  Not  merely  the  United 
States  collectively,  bat  the  individnal  states,  were  loaded 

witli  debt;  the  hist  cow  of  the  fanner  was  in  some  cases 
taken  in  Massachusetts  to  meet  the  deinand  of  the  tax- 
gatherer.  To  such  a  point  of  depressioii  had  the  commerce 
of  Boston  sunk,  that  the  principal  men  of  business  under- 
took,  two  or  three  years  after  the  war,  to  raise  a  fnnd  by 
subscription  to  build  one  or  two  small  vessels. 

This  state  of  things  held  out  but  little  encouragement  for 
young  men  growiii«^  up  into  life,  especially  when  to  all 
other  difficultieii  was  added  the  entire  want  of  capital. 
Such  was  tlie  case  w^th  young  Brooks  on  attaining  his 
majority  in  1780.  His  father,  as  we  have  seen,  had  died 
eight  years  before,  leaving  a  widow,  another  son,  and  two 
daughters,  with  nothing  for  their  support  but  tibe  produce 
of  a  small  form.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  such 
a  patriniony  conid  ufFord  no  surplus  to  assist  tlie  sons  in 
commencing  business.  Such  were  the  auspices  under 
which  Mr.  Brooks  entered  life — the  most  favorable,  how- 
ever, to  the  foi-mation  of  those  habits  and  the  attainment  of 
those  traits  of  character  most  conducive  to  success. 

n. 

But  although  the  state  of  tilings,  as  we  hiu  c  shown,  was 
one  of  great  depression,  well  calculated  to  discourage  voung 
men  just  entering  life,  a  brighter  day  was  nevertheless 
about  to  dawn.  The  country,  it  is  true,  was  perhaps  never 
BO  distressed  and  embarrassed  as  in  the  interval  between 
1783  and  1789,  and  yet  it  stood,  unconsciously  at  the  time, 
at  Ihe  entrance  upon  the  high  road  to  the  most  abounding 
prosperity.  Mr.  Brooks  attained  his  majority  the  year  the 
federal  constitution  went  into  opemtion.  In  dwelling  upon 
the  beneiits  which  the  new  frame  of  government  conferred 
.  npon  the  country,  we  are  apt  to  confine  our  attention  too 
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much  to  great  political  resultR,  and  do  not  sufficiently  reflect 
oj-H^ii  its  inllia  iita'S  uii  iudividuul  furtiine.  Tlie  Union  be- 
ing MOW  drawn  t«>gotiier  by  the  bauds  of  an  eiiicient  na- 
*  tional  legislation,  a  career  was  opened  to  industry  and 
enterprise  in  every  direction.  Tbe  commerce  of  the  conn- 
tiy  again  started  into  being  from  the  week  of  the  Bevolu- 
tion,  and  fix>m  tlie  ]•!  ostration  not  leas  disastrons  which  con- 
tinned  after  the  retnm  of  ])eace.  Trade  not  only  returned 
to  the  channels  in  which,  to  some  extent,  it  had  flowed 
before  the  \\  ar,  but  it  began  t(T  extend  itiielf  to  seas  never 
before  visited  by  American  vessel-^.  Not  only  were  the 
ports  of  AVestern  Europe  resorted  to  b j  a  daily  increasing 
number  of  American  ships,  bnt  those  of  the  Baltic  and  the 
Mediterranean  were  now  for  the  first  time  visited  by  onr 
conntiymen.  Not  content  with  ihis,  our  merchants  turned 
their  thoughts  to  Ciiina,  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  to  tlie 
northwestern  coa^t  of  our  own  continent,  and  the  ishinds  of 
the  Pacific,  several  of  which  were  discovered  by  our  navi- 
gators. The  courage  and  self-reliance  with  which  these 
enterprises  were  undertaken,  almost  surpass  belief.  Mer- 
chants of  Boston  and  Salem,  of  moderate  fortunes,  engaged 
in  branches  of  business,  which  it  was  thought  in  Europe 
could  only  be  safely  carried  on  by  great  chartered  compa- 
nies, undur  the  2)r<)tection  of  government  nioiiopolii'S.  Ves- 
sels of  two  or  thi-ee  hundred  tons  burden  were  sent  out  to 
circumnavigate  the  globe,  under  young  shipmasters  who 
had  never  crossed  the  Atlantic.  The  writer  of  this  memoir 
knows  an  instance  which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  this 
century, — and  the  individual  concerned,  a  wealthy  and  re- 
spected liiuiker  of  Boston,  is  still  living  ;iinong  us, — in 
which  a  youth  of  nineteen  commanded  a  (^liij)  on  her  voy- 
age from  Calcutta  to  Boston,  with  nothing  in  the  shape  of 
a  chart  on  board,  but  the  small  map  of  the  world  in  Guth* 
rie's  Geography. 
Such  was  the  state  of  things  in  17B9,  when  Mr.  Brooks 
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came  of  age.  His  quick  discerniucnt  snnrcrestcd  to  him, 
that  in  the  rapid  development  of  the  navigation  of  the 
country  then  taking  place,  the  bnsinees  of  marine  insurance 
would  aa  rapidly  grow  in  importance.  This  business  was 
not  then  as  at  present  conducted  by  jointstock  companiesi 
transacting:  their  affiiirs  by  officers  intmsted  with  that  duty, 
and  rest! 1 1;^  m  the  basis  of  a  corporate  fund.  It  was  in  this 
country,  as  it  had  been  from  time  immeinorial  in  England,* 
an  affair  of  indivi»hial  adventure,  in  wliich,  in  the  then 
existing  paucity  of  investments,  private  underwriters  en- 
gaged as  a  favorite  branch  of  business.  Two  or  three  pri- 
vate insurance-offices  had  been  opened  in  Boston.  One  of 
ihem  was  kept  at  the  Bunch  of  Gra})e8  tavern,  at  the  cor- 
ner of  State  and  Kilby  streets,  where  the  New  England 
Bank  now  stands-f  Encouraged  by  promises  of  pupport 
from  judiciou>  and  influential  friends,  to  whom  lie  had  al- 
ready become  known,  Mr.  Brooks  determined  to  engage  in 
business  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  readily  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  entering  the  office  at  the  Buncb  of  Grapes 
as  secretaiy.  On  the  retirement  of  his  principal  (Colonel 
ITurd)  a  short  time  afterward,  he  took  the  ofiice  into  his 
own  hands. 

Tlic  reputation  of  the  ofl3ce  did  not  fall  off  under  his 
management.  It  continued  to  be  the  resort  of  some  of  the 
leading  underwriters.  His  great  punctuality  and  never- 
failing  attendance  at  the  office,  and  bis  exemplary  personal 
habits— already  known  to  friends  and  acquaintance— soon 
attracted  wider  notice.   The  business  confided  to  him,  it 

•  Andcrson^s  Ilistory  of  Commeroo  (vol.  ii.  p.  270)  give*  a  curious  extract 
iWmi  the  fint  ]*w  paiaed  in  ZnglMid  to  regolalft  marine  Insonmoe.  Thb  kw 
dates  fh>m  the  ye«r  1801,  end  epeefce  pf  marine  inaoiwiQe  ae  a  vMag»  thlt  **hath 

been  time  out  of  mind  amoni^r  rnerchanta.**  Andenon  atatea  that  it  existed  aa 

Su  back  tm  the  Emprror  riuu  Ilus. 

t  In  imitation,  pcrhap;*,  of  tlie  example  of  Lloyd's  Ck>ffeo-Honsc  in  London, 
whicii  1)05  connocted  ita  uaiuc  with  uiArlue  iusuraQce  in  £ugUind  to  tbo  prebout 
•iay. 
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was  quickly  observed,  was  prepared  with  di^jpatch,  witli  ao 
cnracy,  and  with  neatness,  and  even  the  remarkably  clear 
and  legible  handwritiog — ^not  elegant)  but  regular  and 
plain  as  print — gave  satisfaction.  As  some  of  the  heaTiest 
underwriters  resorted  to  bis  office,  no  delay  occurred  in 
filling  up  tlie  most  imj)ortant  policies.  Tlie  contracts  be- 
inir  made  with  men  of  integrity  a^s  well  as  ability,  and 
accurately  dratted,  it  was  soon  remarked  that  losses  were 
promptly  paid,  without  driving  the  assured  to  litigation. 
The  risks  to  which  \>ur  commerce  was  exposed  in  the  strug- 
gles of  the  gi^at  European  belligerents,  while  thej  increased 
the  necessity  of  getting  msurance,  multiplied  losses  and 
raised  premiums,  proportionably  augmented  the  gains  of 
the  office.  Mr.  Brooks  almost  immediately  fonnd  hiinsclf 
in  the  receipt  of  a  coubiderabic  and  rapidly-increasing  in- 
come. 

Although  conmiendng  business  without  capital,  or  anj 
direct  family  influence  which  could  advance  his  fortunes^ 
Mr.  Brooks  no  doubt  owed  something  in  early  life  to  &m- 

ily  associations,  which  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  here.  The 
name  was  well  known  and  highly  res])ected  in  the  vicinity 
of  Boston,  not  merely  on  his  father's  account,  but  also 
through  the  late  Governor  Brooks,  a  remote  relative,  a 
neighbor  at  Medford,  and  through  life  a  steady  and  attach* 
ed  firiend.  Few  persons  enjoyed  at  this  time  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  more  enviable  popularity  than  this  sterling  patriot 
Ho  took  the  field  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  and  remained 
in  it  to  the  cluse  of  the  war.  He  commanded  the  regiment 
which  first  entered  the  enemy's  lines  at  Saratoga,  lie  pos- 
sessed the  pei-sonal  Mendahip  and  confidence  of  Washing- 
ton and  his  illustrious  associates  in  arms.  After  the  organ- 
ixation  of  the  new  goyemment,  he  was  appointed  the  first 
Tnfttsfhi^l  of  Massachusetts.  To  be  of  his  name  and  kindred 
was  a  letter  of  recommendation  for  a  young  man  just  com- 
ing into  life  in  this  region.    It  may  also  be  added,  that  ha- 
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bitual  percKmal  intercouree  with  a  man  of  Gov.  Brooks'a 
Tarious  experience  of  affiiin  and  high  practical  intelligence^ 
must  have  been  of  great  valne  in  every  respect  to  his  youth- 
fbl  relative. 

Not  less  vahmble  must  have  been  his  connecrioii  with 
Judge  Natliaiiiel  Gniliaiu,  of  CharlestoMTi,  one  of  wlio>e 
daiightere  he  married  in  1792,  a  circumstance  which  will 
justify  u«  in  dwelling  for  a  moment  npon  this  honored 
name.  Judge  Gorbam  was  one  of  the  most  intelligent,  re- 
spected, and  influential  citizens  of  Massachusetts.  Few 
persons  equaled  him  in  foresight  and  breadth  of  concep- 
tion. He  was  one  of  the  most  active  2>i*ojector8  of  Cliarles- 
towu  bridge — the  tiivtwork  of  that  >ize  in  the  United  States, 
and  deemed  at  tbe  time  one  of  great  nsk.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress  more  than  once,  and  in  1784 
presided  over  that  body.  He  was  one  of  the  very  first  to 
catch  a  clear  view  of  the  importance  of  the  western  countiy . 
He  saw  it  plainly  when  scarce  any  one  else  saw  it  Be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution,  before  the 
adjustment  of  the  territorial  disputes  between  nianv  of  the 
conterminous  States,  before  the  extinguiahment  of  the  In- 
dian title,  before  the  surrender  of  the  western  posts,  Judge 
Gorham  staked  all  he  was  worth  and  more,  on  a  purchase, 
in  connection  with  Oliver  Phelps,  of  an  immense  tract  of 
land  on  the  Genesee  river,  now  composing  ten  or  twelve 
counties  in  the  State  of  New  York.  T\iq  territory  was  un- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  New  York,  but  tbe  property  of  the 
soil  was  in  Massachusetts.  Although  the  laud  was  pur- 
chased for  a  few  cents  the  acre,  so  little  confidence  was 
then  felt  in  the  stability  and  progress  of  the  country,  that 
Messrs.  GK>rham  and  Phelps  could  find  scarce  any  one  to 
purchase  under  them,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  all  but 
the  small  jx)rtion  of  land,  which  their  limited  private  means 
enabled  them  to  retain,  ^[r.  Phelps,  however,  and  the 
oldest  son  of  Judge  Gorham,  emigrated  to  Ganaudaigua, 
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ana  became  the  pioneers  of  settlement  in  Western  New 
York. 

Although  oLligcd  to  retreat  withont  material  benefit 
from  ail  enterprise  w  liich  promised  inucli  more  than  afflu- 
ence, Judge  Gorluiiu's  disappointment  detracted  nothing 
fiom  his  standing  or  usefulness.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  which  &amed  the  federal  constitution ;  and 
when  that  body  went  into  committee  of  the  whole,  Judge 
Gorham  was  daily  called  by  General  Washington  to  fill  the 
chair  fi>r  the  space  of  three  months.  Few  persons  in  this 
part  of  tills  country  were,  of  course,  so  intimately  associ- 
ated with  the  c«^n.>«tit ution  ;  and  this  circumstance,  no  dvmbt, 
through  the  mati'imunial  connection  alluded  to,  had  its  in- 
fluence on  the  political  opinions  of  ^fr.  Brooks.  At  uo 
period  of  his  life  a  partisan,  and  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career  standing  wholly  aloof  from  politics,  ibw  men  reflect* 
ed  more  upon  the  principles  of  the  new  form  of  goyem- 
ment,  or  more  highly  appreciated  its  value.  He  was  a 
federalist  ui  ihe  school  of  Wa.^hington. 

AJtli<)U«;h  Ibnd  of  l)ooks,  and  regretting  the  want  of  a 
literary  education,  Mr.  Brooks,  at  this  period  of  his  life, 
had  but  little  leisure  to  indulge  his  taste  in  reading.  Kever 
permitting  hb  business  to  fall  into  arrears,  he  was  often  at 
his  office  till  midnight ;  and  what  little  time  he  could  spare 
for  books  was  employed  in  the  perusal  of  writers  on  the 
law  of  insurance.  One  of  his  underwriters  was  accus- 
tomed to  say  to  him,  "That  old  pen,  which  you  ai'e  wear- 
ing to  a  stub,  is  worth  a  fortune  to  yon," 

It  may  be  of  some  interest  to  those  acquainted  with  the 
localities  of  Boston,  and  not  out  of  place  in  a  narrative  of 
this  kind,  to  state,  that  Mr.  Brooks,  on  his  marriage,  lived 
in  a  small  brick  house,  at  the  comer  of  Congress  and  Wa- 
ter streets,  the  sile  of  which  is  ni^w  occupied  by  the  spacious 
granite  building  of  Simmons  &  Co.  A  considerable  part 
of  CongresB-street,  of  Washington-street,  and  even  State- 
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street,  was  at  that  time  oecu]>i^fi  hy  private  thviHiiii^-  and 
board ing-houses.  Mr.  Joseph  Barreil's  Ijeaiitiful  gardeiis, 
extending  from  Summer-street,  ornamented  with  f  iniitains 
and  a  fish-pond,  occupied  the  space  which  is  now  Franklin- 
place.  In  the  year  1793  a  commeneemeht  was  made  in 
the  erection  of  the  hnildin^  which  now  form  the  place ; 
the  fir.-t  ])h*('k  of  brick  LuiMiiigs  put  up  in  Boston.*  Af- 
ter living  ^'une  years  at  the  corner  of  Congress  and  "Water 
streets,  Mr.  Brooks  removed  to  the  corner  uf  Atkinson  and 
Forchase  streets,  to  a  house  still  standing,  but  n<>  longer 
occupied  as  a  private  residence.  In  183^  he  lived  for  a 
short  time  in  the  house  at  the  comer  of  Pearl  and  High 
streets,  and  soon  after  purchased  the  house  of  Mr.  Wehster, 
at  the  comer  of  lllirh  >tivt't  and  Simimer-titreet,  which  he 
continued  to  occupy  till  his  dtuth.  All  tliesc  localities, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last,  have  greatly  changed  their 
ehaiacter  within  twenty  yeara. 

IIL 

As  we  have  already  observed,  Mr.  Brooks  commenced 

business  at  a  period  of  great  and  general  dcpressii)D,  when 
the  country  was  Inboi  ing  csperially  under  a  want  of  capi- 
tal. Aa  event  >]iort]y  allerward  occurred,  which  exercised 
a  very  important  influence  in  this  respect,  without  how- 
ever disturbing  the  even  tenor  of  his  business  pursuits. 
We  allude  to  the  establishment  of  the  funding  system. 

At  the  first  session  of  Congress  under  the  new  constitu- 
tion, a  rc.^ulutiuii  passed  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  21st  of  Septernlx  r,  17S9,  "  that  the  IIousc  consider  an 
adequate  provision  for  the  8uppc»rt  of  [)ublic  credit  as  a 
matter  of  high  importance  to  the  national  honor  and  pros* 
perity,"  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  plan  for  the  purpose  aforesaid,  and  to  report  the 


•  tuiow'ft  BiaUtrj  of  BMton,  p.  881. 
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same  to  the  House  at  its  next  session.  In  comi>li{i]ice  witli 
this  resolution,  an  extremely  able  report  was  made  by  the 
secretary  (General  Hamilton)  on  the  9th  of  January  follow- 
ing, and  the  act  establishing  the  fimding  system  passed 
the  two  Honses,  and  was  approved  by  President  Washing- 
ton, on  the  4th  of  Angnst,  1790.  The  political  history  of 
our  country  contains  the  record  of  no  measure  of  internal 
administration  more  important.  It  was  to  this  rejiort  and 
the  system  founded  upc»n  it,  that  Mr.  Webster  alluded  when 
he  said  of  Hamilton :  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  national 
lesonrces,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenne  burst  fortlu 
He  toached  the  dead  corpse  of  public  credit,  and  it  sprang 
upon  its  feet."* 

This  great  measnre  presented  itself  to  the  miiKls  of  re- 
flecting men,  both  in  a  tiiiaucial  and  political  light.  In  the 
latter  a^ect  it  was  identical  with  the  momentous  question 
of  the  new  ^r'^vemment ;  and  if  tliat  could  be  made  sure, 
nothing  could  be  more  certain  than  the  solidity  of  the  finan- 
cial system  projected  by  the  genius  of  Hamilton,  In  like 
manner  the  snccess  of  the  new  plan  of  finance  was  all*im- 
portant  to  the  stability  of  the  new  government.  The  per- 
sonal and  political  associations  of  Mr,  Brooks,  to  which 
allusion  lias  l>een  made,  ])redisposed  him,  both  as  a  patriot 
and  a  man  of  business,  to  hopeful  views  of  the  success  of 
the  entire  system.    •  ^  • 

The  two  great  features  of  the  fimding  system  were  a  pro- 
vision  for  the  payment  of  interest,  on  certain  conditions, 
upon  a  portion  of  the  public  debt  of  the  United  States,  sub- 
scribed for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  assujnj)tion  by  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  the  war-debt  of  tlie  individual  States. 
The  effect  of  the  two  proTi&ions  was  to  give  full  value  to  a 
capital  of  above  thirty-one  millions  of  dollars,  which  was 
worse  than  unprodaetive,  for  it  hung  like  a  dead  weight 


•  Webfter  A  Works,  voL  L  p.  800. 
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upon  the  credit  of  the  ountry.  Tt«  average  n«iTiiiiial  value, 
at  Uio  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  constitutioUf  was  about 
four  shilliogs  in  the  pound. 

BepOBiog  confidence  in  the  principleB  on  which  the  pub- 
lic credit  was  oi^ganized  by  Congress,  according  to  the 
plans  of  General  Hamilton,  as  well  as  in  tbe  prospects  of 
the  country,  Mr.  BrtM)ks  invested  his  own  little  accumula- 
tions (he  had  been  but  a  single  year  in  Im-ines^)  in  the 
public  funds,  and  also  made  use,  to  a  small  extent,  of  the 
credit  of  a  wealthy  fiiend,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  kindlj 
ofiered  him  for  that  purpose.  He  was,  howeyer,  from  dis- 
position and  principle,  opposed  to  speculation ;  his  means 
were  limited ;  and  his  purchases  were  delayed  till  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  adoption  of  tlie  funding?  system  had  brought 
tlie  public  feecuritiis  nearly  tn  their  true  value.  Tlie  pum 
total  of  kis  gains  from  tins  auurce  was  accordingly  too  iz^ 
considerable  to  be  named. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  indebted,  at  no  period  of  his  life,  to  great 
speculative  profits.  His  prosperity  was  the  result  of  perse- 
yering  attention  to  his  regular  business,  and  to  the  good 
judgment  with  which  he  availed  himself  of  Bucli  pul>sidiai'y 
advanta^reft  as  fairly  eanie  in  his  wav,  without  ri>k  and 
without  resorting  to  borrowed  money.  Among  these  maj 
be  mentioned  the  practice,  at  that  time  very  general,  on 
the  part  of  persons  not  engaged  in  trade,  of  sending  what 
were  called  ^^adyentures."  "Hdswas  done,  by  the  aid  of 
business  friends,  by  all  classes  of  the  community ; — ^by  pro- 
fessional men,  ]>y  females,  and  minors.  Mr.  Brooks's  posi- 
tion in  an  assurance  ofhee  ke})t  him  necessarily,  at  all  [  iiiies, 
well  acquainted  with  tiie  state  and  course  of  trade,  and 
gave  him  great  facilities  for  the  transaction  of  business  of 
this  kind,  which  he  pursued  fyr  seyeral  jearB,  to  the  extent 
of  his  means,  and  with  uniform  success. 

It  may  be  pro|)er  to  mention  here,  for  the  information  of 
tiie  youthful  reader,  that,  from  his  iirst  commencement  in 
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bnsinesa,  Mr.  Broolcs^s  accounts  were  kept  witli  great  exact 

Dcss.  To  this  habit  he  attaclied  the  highest  importance 
An  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  bookki^'epiiig  was  not  t^c 
much  a  matter  of  course  at  that  period,  as  at  the  present 
day.  In  the  middle  of  tlie  last  century  in  this  coantry,  as 
at  a  somewhat  earlier  period  in  England,  it  was  not  the 
universal  practice  of  merchants, — except  those  who  were  in 
very  extensive  business, — ^to  have  a  regular  set  of  bool» 
kept  by  a  partner  or  clerk.  The  transactions  of  the  day 
were  entered  in  a  waste,  and  once  or  twice  a  week,  accord- 
ing to  the  extent  of  the  business,  a^  professed  bookkeeper, — 
well  versed  in  what  were  considered  the  mysteries  of  his 
calling,— came  and  compiled  the  jonmal  and  ledger.  It 
was  only  in  the  progress  of  time,  and  at  a  comparatively 
recent  period,  that  it  was  deemed  indispensable  to  have  the 
books  wholly  kept  within  the  establishment,  and  that  the 
system  of  douljle  entry  was  reduced  fcubstantially  to  its 
present  form.  Mr.  Brooks  very  early  acquired  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  it,  and  kept  all  his  books  with  his  own  hand 
to  the  close  of  his  life*  He  often  enforced  upon  young  men 
just  entering  a  business  life  the  utmost  importance  of  sya* 
tem  and  punctuality  in  this  respect 

The  first  organization  of  p<>litical  parties  under  the  pres- 
ent Constitution  took  place  at  the  period  of  which  we  are 
now  speaking ;  and  the  funding  system  was  one  of  the 
subjects  on  which  they  differed.  The  division  was  that  of 
Federalists  and  Antifederalists,  that  is,  supporters  and  op- 
posers  of  the  present  Constitution.  One  of  the  objections 
taken  by  the  latter  to  the  new  frame  of  government  was, 
that  it  created  a  ceiUi  al  power  too  strong  for  the  rights  of 
the  States,  and  the  funding  system  was  supposed  to  tend  in 

•  Tlie  work  of  Booth,  whicli  contribute  J  materially  to  thl.s  result,  was  pub- 
lUh^cl  in  Entrlnnfl  fo  lately  as  1789,  Ho  liaJ  Ixh-ii  n  fr.iotirnl  iiurcluuit  tw  th  hi 
Londou  suit!  N«w  York.  The  former  treatiiies  had  b«en  drawn  up  by  jirofcsat^d 
•ooouQtaau. 
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the  same  direction.  Exporience  only  could  overthrow 
these  errors,  and  show  that  the  States  had  as  great  an  in- 
terest  as  the  general  govemment  in  the  preserration  of  the 
public  credit  With  the  saeceesfnl  working  of  the  new 
government,  the  name  of  Antifederalist  as  a  party  designa- 
tion was  exchanged  for  Republican.  But  the  designation 
of  Federalist  did  nut  fur  some  time  becoino  unpopular. 
Mr.  Jefferson,  the  great  leader  of  the  oppot^iiig  party,  as 
late  as  1801,  in  his  inanfrnral  address  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  said,  We  have  called  by  different  names 
brethren  of  the  same  principle.  We  are  all  repnblicaos, 
we  are  all  federalists.^' 

Mr.  Brooks,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  belonged  to 
the  federal  party,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  political 
controvei-sy,  and  wholly  destitute,  at  every  period  of  his 
life,  of  political  ambition.  The  parly  politics  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  unfortanatelj  connected  themselves  in  a 
great  degree  with  the  struggles  of  England  and  France.  An 
enlightened  nationality  had  hardly  developed  itself.  Both 
belligerents  violated  our  neutral  riglits,  but  the  good  faith 
with  which  England,  under  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1794,  indemnified  our  merchants  to  the  amount  of  many 
millions  of  dollars  for  property  illegally  captnred,  formed 
a  strong  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  France,  who  posi- 
tively reftsed  payment,  except  upon  impracticable  condi- 
tions, for  contemporaneous  spoliations,  much  greater  in 
amount,  but  equally  unwarranted  in  character.  We  refer 
to  those  claim?,  which,  by  a  kind  of  di|tl<Mn:itie  juggle, 
were  thrown  upon  our  ovm  government  by  tlie  convention 
with  France  of  1800,  and  which,  being  thus  transferred  to 
the  government  of  the  United  States  for  a  most  valuable 
consideration,  remain,  we  are  sony  to  say,  uncompensated 
to  the  present  day;  the  only  class  of  spoliations  upon 
American  commerce  for  which  sooner  or  later  some  indem- 
niticatiou  has  not  been  made.   Each  bouse  of  Congress  has 
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at  ditferent  times  acknowledged  the  validity  of  the  clahn??, 
and  made  moderate  provision  for  their  <;iti-r:irt!on.  But  it 
has  in  most  cases  happened  tliat  the  bills  of  the  Senate 
have  been  lost  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  On  one 
occasion  a  bill  which  had  passed  both  honses  of  Gongresa 
failed  to  receive  the  signature  of  the  President.* 

It  was  natural,  in  the  havoc  of  our  neutral  commerce, 
occasionetl  by  the  milawful  acts  of  the  l)elHj^erentd  at  the 
period  alluded  to,  that  business  men  intimately  connected 
with  the  navigation  of  the  country  should  have  been  in- 
dined  to  take  sides  with  England,  who  admitted,  and  to 
some  extent  repaired  her  wrong,  rather  than  with  France, 
wlio  persisted  in  denying  us  justice.  "We  speak  oxcluaively 
of  vents  prior  to  1800. 

But  notwithstanding  the  belligerent  depredations  upon 
our  growing  commerce  from  the  commencement  of  the 
ware  of  the  French  revolution  to  the  peace  of  Amiens^ — 
which  was  precisely  the  period  of  Mr.  Brooks^s  active  busi- 
ness life, — it  was  a  time  of  pro^jierity  both  for  the  country 
at  large  and  for  the  town  of  lio^itou.  The  population  of 
the  town  betw^een  1705  and  1700  had  increased  only  from 
15,520  to  18,038.  Bt  twetn  1790  and  1800  it  rose  from  the 
last  named  amount  to  24,937.  It  is  probable  that  the  in- 
crease of  commercial  capital  was  in  a  still  greater  ratio. 
Few  large  fortunes  were  accumulated  before  the  revolution^ 
although  the  laws  were  more  fovorable  than  at  the  present 
time,  to  their  being  kept  together.  Tiio  chief  foundations 
of  tlio  commercial  wealth  of  the  country  were  laid  after  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  rapid  development  of 
our  navigation  alter  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
especially  after  the  consolidation  of  the  Union.  Mr. 

*  Since  this  pMiigraph  was  first  printed,  another  bill  Ibr  th«  putial  p»jment 
of  thcsu  c]aimH,  passed  by  luge  migoiitiea  of  both  homes  of  OoQgrew,  hu  been 
vetoed  by  thePreeideat. 
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Brooks's  intimate  connection  with  ihis  great  interest  will 
justify  us  ID  alluding  for  a  moment  to  a  few  facts,  which 

illustrate  the  progress  tlie  conntrv  in  tliat  resj>oct,  and 
show  how  Luiiurablv  Boston  was  associated  with  the  new 
brandies  of  foreign  ti'ude. 

The  first  American  vessel  which  was  pent  to  Canton,  the 
Empress  of  China,  sailed  from  Kew  York  in  1784,  and 
was  owned  principally  in  that  city  and  Philadelphia.  The 
conduct  of  the  voyage  was  however  intrusted  to  Major 
iSarnucl  Shaw,  himself  a  Bostouiau,  and  the  sun  of  a  re- 
spectable Boston  iiicrcliant,  who,  after  serving  M-ith  great 
credit  as  an  artillery  oihcer  during  the  whole  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  rendered  no  small  service  to  the  country  by 
his  agency  in  opening  the  China  trade  * 

The  first  American  yesseb  that  visited  the  northwestern 
coast  of  this  continent,  the  Washington  and  the  Columbia, 
were  owned  and  fitted  out  from  P>o^^o^  in  1787,  the  Washing- 
ton under  the  command  of  Capt.  Gray.  Among  those  who 
engaged  in  this  enterprise  were  the  well-remembered  names 
of  Joseph  Barrell  and  Charles  Bulfinch,  the  latter  gentle- 
man afterward  known  as  the  architect  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States.  This  was  the  commencement  of  a  trade 
pm-sucd  for  many  years,  and  with  great  success, 'by  the 
merchants  of  this  city.  Capt.  Gray,  it  is  well  known,  dis- 
covered the  entrance  into  the  Columbia  river  (which  was 
named  from  one  of  the  two  vessels  just  mentioned),  and,  in 
a  subsequent  voyage,  pointed  it  out  to  Vancouver.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  was  a  somewhat  amusing  circumstance, 
in  our  controversy  with  England  about  Oregon,  that  the 


*  Mfyor  Shnw  wua  the  firet  ADicricon  ConHuI  at  Canton.   He  wa^  the  UDcle 

and  ourly  frieml  of  the  late  lamented  Robert  G.  Shaw  of  Boston,  who  himself 
did  «o  much  to  ron'^er  tho  iinitu''  of  "  BostOTi  Merchant"  a  title  of  honor.  Seo 
the  highly  intcrtwting  publication,  '*  The  Journals  of  Miyor  Samuel  Shaw,  the 
first  American  ()omnl  at  Canton,  with  ft  Life  of  the  Author/'  by  I>naideiit 
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British  claim  restetl,  in  part,  on  the  pretension  that  Van- 
couver discovered  the  Culuinbia, 

These  first  achievementd  of  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Pacific  ocean  were  followed  by  those 
of  Gapt.  Joseph  Ihgraham,  Capt  Josiah  Boberts,  and  Capt. 
James  Magee,  and  other  enterprising  and  intelligent  New 
England  shipmasters,  to  whose  conrage,  energ>%  and  nauti- 
cal skill  justice  lias  not  been  done.  They  travei*sed  unex- 
plored tracts  of  the  great  ocean,  they  landed  u]X>n  islands 
laid  down  on  no  charts,  and  traded  with  powerful  and  fero- 
cious tribes  on  remote  and  inhospitable  coasts,  at  the  end  of 
the  world.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  have  not  had  in 
this  city  an  institution  like  the  Salem  East  India  Museum, 
where  their  log-books  and  joni  naU  might  he  preserved.  In 
private  hands  there  is  danger  of  their  being  lost,  as  some,  it 
may  be  feared,  have  been  already.  It  is  probable  that  the 
only  still-esisting  record  of  voyages,  which  for  length,  skill 
in  navigation,  and  addition  to  geographical  science,  deserve 
a  permanent  place  in  the  annals  of  discovery,  is  to  be  songht 
in  the  books  of  the  insurance  offices  in  State-street,  between 
1789  and  1S03. 

IV. 

Hie  active  part  of  Mr.  Brooks^s  business  life  was  passed, 
as  has  been  already  stated,  between  the  years  of  1789  and 
1808,  at  which  time  he  relinquished  his  office  in  State- 
street,  beini:  then  Init  thirty-six  yeai-s  of  age.  The  ten  last 
years  ot  tiiis  period  were  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  pursuit 
in  which  he  was  engaged.  The  existing  war  in  Eui  ojie 
threw  much  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  into  the 
bands  of  the  Americans ;  and  the  orders  and  decrees  of  the 
leading  belligerents,  equally  violent  and  capricious,  while 
they  tended  to  derange  the  regular  courses  of  trade,  gave 
pr uportionably  greater  activity  to  the  business  of  insurance. 
It  was  accordingly  at  this  time  that  Mr.  Brooks  s  mo^t  rapid 
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acctminlattone  were  made. .  He  sometimes  himself  referred 

to  this  period  of  his  life,  as  one  of  great  and  even  danger- 
ous probperitj.  To  use  the  language  of  a  jiuliciouhi  oliitiiary 
notice,  which  appeared  in  tlie  Christian  Ittrf/sf^r  at  tho 
time  of  his  decease  Though  little  inclined  at  any  time 
to  speak  of  himself,  he  did  occasionally}  when  allading  to 
that  time^  remark,  that  '  he  then  made  monej  enough  to 
Xxsm  any  man's  head.'  Bat  the  reason  why  we  mention 
this  fact  is,  that  it  did  fwt  tnm  his  head.  It  is  a  remark 
long  since  made  by  the  greatest  orator  of  antiquity,  that 
extraordinary  success  Ibruis  the  test  of  a  weak  mind,  the 
failure  to  sustain  which  often  shows  that  it  is  far  harder  to 
keep  than  to  acquire.  Tho  most  remarkable  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Brooks,  in  his  active  pmrsuits,  was  his  moderation  in 
snccesa.  To  him,  extravagant  profits  were  no  temptation  to 
enter  into  hazardous  enterprises." 

The  quiet  life  of  an  uniuiibitious  man  of  business  affords 
but  few  occurrences  for  the  biographer.  The  most  instruc- 
tive txeatinent  of  such  a  subject  is,  if  possible,  to  convey  a 
lively  hnpression  of  the  general  state  of  the  times.  Condi* 
tions  of  society,  of  great  importance  in  the  aggregate,  are 
made  up  of  parts  and  elements,  which,  when  taken  singly, 
may  be  of  little  individnal  interest.  "We  have,  in  the  first 
part  of  this  memoir,  recorded  some  facts  illustrative  of  the 
general  course  of  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  |>e- 
riod  of  Mr.  Jirooks's  active  life.  It  was  marked  by  two 
striking  characteristics,  viz.,  the  ease  and  the  courage  with 
which  men  embarked,  with  small  means,  in  distant  and 
far-reachiiig  adventure,  and  the  prudence  and  moderation 
which  governed  their  proceedings,  and  guided  them  to  a 
successful  result.  The  coiiisoquence  was  tlie  fori  nation  of  a 
claan  of  merchants  and  men  of  business,  in  wliom  cnerjrv, 
moral  courage,  caution,  and  liberality  were  ail  remarkably 
combined. 

♦  Written  by  Hon.  Ciiwles  Jfnmcis  Adams. 
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If  our  limits  permitted,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  in- 
terest of  this  Bketch  to  dwell  apcm  the  charaeteiB  of  Mr. 
Brooka's  prominent  contemporaries  and  afisociateS)  the  men 
who  frequented  his  office  as  nnderwriters  or  as  parties  seek- 
ing to  be  insured,  the  companions  of  his  social  honrs,  and 
co-members  with  him  of  the  community  to  which  their 
principle-,  maunors,  and  course  of  life  gave  iis  cluiracter- 
istic  features.  It  is  out  of  our  power  to  do  this  in  detail, 
bat  we  may  indulge  in  a  passing  allusion  to  one  or  two 
wdl-remembered  names.  Among  the  most  eminent  mer* 
chants  of  this  day  was  Tliomas  Knasell,  who  was  one  of  the 
first  who  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Russia,  at  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war.  He  was  of  an  old  Charlestown  fam- 
ily (if  any  thing  relating  to  families  can  be  called  old  in 
this  couiitiy,  especially  in  reference  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century),  and  resided  there  a  part  of  the  year  till  his 
death.  This  estimable  gentleman  was  regarded,  in  his  day, 
as  standing  at  the  head  of  the  merchants  of  Boston.  He 
lived  at  the  comer  of  Summer  and  Arch  streets.  Accord- 
ing to  the  liisliion  of  the  day,  he  generally  appeared  on 
'Change  in  full  dross;  which  implied  at  that  time,  for  el- 
derly persons,  usually  a  coat  of  some  light-colored  cloth, 
small-clothes,  diamond  or  paste  buckles  at  the  knee  and  in 
the  shoes,  silk  stockings,  powdered  hair,  and  a  cocked  hat; 
in  cold  weather,  a  scarlet  cloak.  A  scarlet  cloak  and  a 
white  head  were,  in  the  last  century,  to  be  seen  at  the  end 
of  every  pew  in  some  of  the  Boston  churches.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  Mr.  Russell  built  the  stately  mansion  in 
Charlestown,  which  till  within  a  few  years  was  standing, 
near  the  old  bridge,  used  as  an  hotel.  Though  liying  on  die 
bank  of  Charles  river,  on  great  occasions,  before  the  bridge 
was  built,  his  family  drove  to  town  in  a  coach  drawn  by 
four  black  hoi'ses,  through  Cambridge,  Brighton,  and  Rox- 
hury.  Mr.  Russell,  at  his  decease  in  1796,  is  supposed  to 
have  lelt  the  largest  property  which  had  at  that  time  been 
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accumulated  in  New  England.  He  was  a  geutknian  of 
giL'jit  worth  and  respectability',  aud  enjoj'ed  the  entire  cuu- 
Udence  of  the  couim^nity. 

John  Hancock  was,  at  this  time,  still  accounted  a  Boston 
merchant,  though  but  little,  if  at  all,  concerned  in  active 
commerce.  He  lired  in  the  family  mansion,  still  standing 
in  Beacon-street,  built  by  his  uncle,  Mr.  Thomas  Haneoclc, 
from  whom  he  inherited  his  I'urtiine.  In  a  deseription  of 
"this  earthly  paradi>o,'' us  it  is  called  l>y  its  aullinr,  and 
which  was  written  in  1789,  Governor  Hancock  s  ])lacL*  and 
the  snrronndings  are  spoken  of  in  the  following  terms, 
which  may  serve  at  once  as  a  reminiscence  of  the  localities, 
now  somewhat  changed,  and  of  the  literary  taste  of  the 
times : 

In  a  word,  if  purity  of  air,  extensive  prospects,  ele- 
gance and  convenience  united,  are  allowed  to  liave  chiiruis, 
this  seat  m  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  tlie  Union.  Here 
the  severe  blasts  of  winter  are  checked  by  a  range  of  hills, 
thrown  in  the  back-ground,  which  shelter  the  north  and 
nqrthwest  from  the  inclement  gale.  There  the  mild  zephyrs 
of  spring  are  borne  on  the  pinions  of  the  south,  and  breadie 
salubrity  in  every  breath.  On  one  side  the  flowury  meads 
ex]mnd  the  party-colored  robe  of  sunxmer ;  on  the  otlu  r, 
golden  harvests  luxuriantly  decorate  the  distant  Held,  and 
autumn  spreads  her  mantle  filled  with  richest  crops.  ISTow 
A  silent  river  gently  flows  along  delightful  banks,  tufted  by 
rows  of  ancient  elms,  and  now  fhe  wild  wave,  dashing  to 
the  sky,  rolls  its  tempestuous  billow  from  afar.  Here  glides 
a  lii'K-  skill",  <»n  t\iv  smooth  Huilace  of  the  polished  >ti\'aiii, 
and  tliere  the  sous  of  commerce  leave  receding  shores  be- 
hind and  sweep  across  the  lii^oid  main."^ 

The  glowing  description  ends  with  a  quotation  from 
Horace. 


*  XiMaoUusetto  Magazine  for  July,  1789,  p.  88<. 
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Other  already  distinguished  or  riding  merchants  and  men 

of  business  of  this  period,  were  the  Messrs.  Amory,  Joseph 
liai  roll,  one  of  the  jjiojectoi's  of  the  first  voyage  to  tlio 
M'ortliwest  Coa.st,  Samuel  .Brecl<,  Saiiiiiel  Bi-own,  Charles 
Bultiuch,  coimectcd  with  Mr.  Barrell  in  the  voyage  of  tlie 
Columbia  and  Washington,  John  Godman,  Sanmcl  Eliot, 
Gardner  Greene,  Stephen  Higginson,  Tnthill  Hubbart, 
John  G.  Jones,  llieodore  Ljman,  Jonathan  Kason,  Samuel 
Parkman,  the  Messrs.  Perkins,  William  Phillips,  father  and 
Suii,  W  illiam  Powell,  David  Seare,  and  Joseph  llussell,  of 
whom  the  last  named  only  is  now  living.  Most  of  these 
persons,  whose  names  we  have  mentioned,  had  business 
connections  with  Mr.  Brooks,  more  or  less  intimate,  from 
the  time  his  office  was  opened  in  1789  till  he  retired 
in  1803. 

Tlie  restoration  of  general  peace  in  that  year  l)y  the 
conclusion  of  the  ti'euty  of  Amien?,  made  it  certain  tiiat 
the  business  of  insurance  would  cease  to  be  as  iiu]»'rtaut,  as 
it  had  been  since  the  commencement  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion. This  circumstance,  with  the  decease  of  a  friend 
whose  estate  it  was  supposed  might  sufifor  materially  by  the 
sudden  termination  to  which  his  afhirs  were  brought,  led 
Mr.  Brooks,  in  the  early  prime  of  life,  and  while  he  was 
movinc:  on  the  flood-tide  of  fortune,  to  furm  the  resolution 
of  withdrawing  from  all  active  participation  in  l)U>iness. 
This  resolution,  deliberately  formed,  was  stcaddy  executed  ; 
and  from  the  year  1803  to  1806  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
settlement  of  the  risks  in  which  ho  was  interested,  and  the 
liquidation  of  all  outstanding  engagements. 

Having  accomplished  this  object  as  far  as  practicable,  he 
was  led,  at  the  urgent  reque-st  of  friends,  and  wiiii  a  view 
to  the  employment  of  his  leisure,  to  accept  the  office  of  the 
President  of  the  ^ew  England  Insurance  Company,  which 
had  been  incorporated  a  few  years  before  in  Boston,  and 
was  the  first  chartered  company  of  this  description  in  tlie 
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State.  He  filled  this  situation  for  a  few  years,  and  then  I'e- 
tired  definitively  from  all  boainefis  relations.  A  portion  of 
hie  morning  hours  were  henceforward  devoted  to  the  man- 
agement of  hifl  property ;  bnt  much  of  the  day  was  given 
to  those  miBcellaneons  dnties  which  society  at  all  times  de- 
volves upon  men  of  intelligence  and  pi*obity,  known  not  to 
be  al)sorbod  in  affairs;  the  direction  of  public  trusts,  and 
tiie  cuuceriis  of  various  institutions  of  philanthropy  and 
charity.  In  the  sommer  season,  the  after  part  of  the  day 
was  given  to  the  care  of  his  farm;  and  at  all  times,  the 
kindly  dnties  of  social  interconrse  with  a  numerous  family 
and  friendly  circle,  were  discharged  by  him  with  eqnal  cor* 
diality  and  diligence.  If  lie  cuuld  i»c  said  to  liave  any 
occupation  as  a  man  of  business,  it  was  that  of  a  private 
banker ;  but  he  remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  an  entire 
stranger  to  the  exchaifge,  and  transacted  no  business  for 
others  on  commission,  nor  for  himself  on  credit 

The  object  of  this  memoir  being  not  to  give  unmerited 
notoriety  to  an  individual,  but  to  show,  by  a  striking  exam- 
ple, in  wliat  wav  a  person  starting  without  capital  may  in 
this  connniniity  rise  to  wealth,  and  that  in  a  qniet  and  reg- 
ular course  of  business,  we  have  thought  it  might  be  useful 
in  tliis  place  to  state  a  few  of  tlie  principles  by  which  Mr. 
Brooks  was  governed  through  life,  and  to  which  he  un- 
doubtedly owed  his  success 

The  first  was  one  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  viz., 
to  ab.-laiii,  as  a  general  rule,  from  specnhitive  investmoiit.s. 
To  quote  again  the  language  of  Mr.  Adams's  o]>it nary  no- 
tice, "  his  maxim  was,  that  the  whole  value  uf  wealth  con- 
sisted in  the  peisonal  independence  which  it  secured,  and 
he  was  never  inclined  to  put  that  good,  once  won,  again  at 
hazard,  in  the  mere  quest  of  extraordinary  additions  to  his 
superfluity."  Acting  on  this  principle,  he  was  content  with 
moderate  returns,  and  a\uidcd  in\  e-lments  attended  with 
risk  and  uncertainty,   iie  never  made  purchases  of  unpro- 
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ductive  real  estate,  on  a  calculation  of  futuro  enhanced 
value.  Jle  did  not  engage  largely  in  manufacturer} ;  feel- 
ing how  liable  they  were  to  suffer  by  capricious  legislation, 
caused  by  finctnating  political  influences,  and  also  from  the 
necessity',  in  many  cases,  of  intrusting  the  management  of 
immense  capitals  to  persons  not  trained  to  tlie  l)usiness  car- 
ried on.  lie  considered  railroad  stocks,  geiiemlly  speak- 
ing, as  a  precarious  property,  irom  the  pa^on  for  multi- 
plying such  enterprises  on  borrowed  means,  beyond  the 
real  wants  of  the  country,  and  in  cases  where  ruinous  com- 
petition with  rival  lines  must  ensue.  He  contemplated, 
also,  with  prophetic  foresight,  the  endless  stock-jobbery 
likely  to  attend  tlie  undue  multiplication  of  tliebe  enter- 
prise?.  Ue  was  however  at  all  times  willing,  to  a  reasona- 
ble extent,  to  loan  his  ^nds  for  the  accommodation  of  solid, 
well-conducted  corporations. 

Another  of  Mr.  Brooks's  principles  of  business  was  never, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  take  more  than  legal  inter- 
est Had  he  been  willing  to  violate  this  rule,  and  that  in 
modes  not  condemned  by  the  letter  of  the  law,  nor  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  lie  might  easily  have  doubled  his  fortune.  But 
many  considemtions  led  him  to  adopt  and  adhere  to  his 
rule  on  this  subject  It  was  contrary  to  law  to  make  more 
than  legal  interest,  and  he  held  it  to  be  eminently  danger- 
ous to  tamper  with  the  duty  of  a  good  citizen,  and  break 
the  law,  because  he  might  think  the  thing  forbidden  not 
morally  wrong.  This  consideration  was  entirely  irrespec- 
tive of  the  fact,  that  at  one  period,  by  the  law  <)f  this  State, 
the  contract  was  wholly  vitiated  by  the  demand  of  usurious 
interest,  and .  the  creditor  placed  in  the  debtor's  power ;  an 
absurd  inyeision  of  the  relation  of  the  parties,  or  rather  an 
entire  annihilation  of  the  value  of  property.  But  after  the 
mitigation  of  the  law  in  this  respect,  Mr.  Brooks's  practice 
remained  unaltered,  lie  believed  and  often  said,  that,  m 
the  long  run^  blx  per  cent  is  as  much  as  the  bare  use  of 
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niMiiov  is  worth  in  this  conntrv  ;  that  to  dviiiaiKl  nvre  was 
for  the  capitalist  to  claim  the  bcnetit  of  the  burrower'd  skill 
in  some  particular  business,  or  of  his  courage  and  energy , 
or  else  it  was  to  take  advantage  of  his  neighbor's  need 
He  frequently  said  that  be  would  never  put  it  in  the  powei 
of  any  one,  in  a  reverse  of  fortune,  to  ascribe  his  ruin  to  the 
parment  of  usiirion!?  interest  to  him.  On  more  than  ono 
occ;i<*io?i,  when  suiiie  1)i'neticial  pulilic  o])jC'ct  was  to  ]>e  pro- 
moted, lie  lent  large  sums  at  an  interest  below  the  legal  and 
current  rate. 

These  views,  thoagh  shared  by  a  few  of  Mr.  Brooks's 
wealthy  contemporaries,  are  certainly  not  those  which  gen- 
erally prevail ;  and  he  himself,  as  a  question  of  political 
economy,  doubted  the  soundness  of  the  usury  law.  He 

thought  that  mon(\v  wa.s  a  species  of  merchandise,  of  which 
the  value  ou^rht  not  to  be  fixed  by  legislation;  and  that  all 
laws  passed  for  that  purpose  tended  to  defeat  their  own 
end.  By  temi)ting  men  to  illegal  evasions  of  the  law,  they 
increased  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  regular  loans  in  times 
of  pressure,  and  eventually  compelled  the  borrower  to  pay 
more  for  his  accommodation.  That  he  paid  it  under  the 
name  of  commission,  guaranty,  or  premium,  rather  than 
that  of  interest,  was  no  relief. 

It  was  another  of  his  })rinciphs  never,  himself,  U)  bor- 
row money.  The  loan  from  Mr.  Brown,  above  alluded  to, 
may  seem  an  exception  to  this  remark,  but  it  was  under 
circumstances  of  a  very  peculiar  nature,  resembling  less  a 
business  loon  than  a  friendly  advancen^ent,  made  by  a 
person  in  years  to  a  young  man  entering  life,  and  stand Incr, 
j!?ro  toto,  in  a  filial  relation  to  the  lender.  It  is  doul»fliil 
whether,  with  this  cxc-  ption,  Mr.  Brooks'.s  name  was  ever 
subscribed  to  a  note  of  hand.  "Wliat  he  could  not  compass 
by  present  means  was  to  him  interdicted.  Equally  invin* 
cible  was  his  objection  to  becoming  responsible  by  endorse- 
ments for  the  obligations  of  others.  Without  denying  the 
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iicce««iH%  in  active  trade,  of  anticipating  the  payment  of 
bnsineas  paper,  he  shunned  every  transaction,  liowever 
brilliant  the  promise  of  future  gsin,  which  required  the 
use  of  honowed  means.  The  bold  spiiit  of  modem  enter- 
prise will  deride  as  narrow-minded  so  cautions  a  maxim ; 
but  thu  vast  numbers  of  individuals  and  families  amiually 
mined  bv  its  non-obf»ervanee,  to  say  notliiiiG^of  tho  lieavon- 
dariiig  immoralities  so  often  brought  to  liglit,  to  which  men 
are  tempted  in  the  too  great  haste  to  be  rich,  go  far  to  jus- 
tif J  Mr.  BrooWs  eonrse.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  the 
aggi  egate,  as  mnch  property  is  lost  and  sacrificed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  abuse  of  credit,  as  is  gained  by  its 
legitiinaie  use.  Witli  respect  to  tlie  moral  mischiefs  result- 
in£r  from  Fome  of  the  prevailing  liabitu  of  our  Im^sinoss  com- 
muuitv,  the  racking  cares  and  the  coiToding  uncertainties, 
the  mean  deceptions,  and  the  measureless  frauds  to  which 
ihey  sometimes  lead,  language  is  inadequate  to  do  justice 
to  ^e  notorious  and  appalling  truth. 

Having  recorded  above  Mr.  Brooks's  aversion  to  specn- 
latlve  investments,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  pur- 
chases of  the  unsettled  lands  in  the  West  were  re<?arded  bv 
him  in  this  light.  It  is  probable  that  tlie  result  of  tiie  en- 
terprise of  Gorham  and  Phelps,  above  alluded  to,  had  in 
early  life  produced  an  impression  on  his  mind  unfavorable 
to  these  speculations.  The  Tasoo  purchase,  in  which  many 
Boetonians  were  to  their  cost  deeply  involved,  had  strength- 
ened this  impression.  In  a  sinirle  instance  only,  as  far  as 
we  an*  aware,  was  Mr.  Brooks  induced,  and  tliat  l»v  the 
uigeney  of  friends,  to  take  a  part  in  an  investment  of  this 
kind,  having  joined  some  iriends  in  a  purchase  of  lands  in 
the  State  of  Ohio.  The  tract  selected  lay  partly  within 
'  tlie  limits  of  the  city  of  Cleveland,  and  stretched  for  some 
distance  to  the  south,  into  the  interior.  It  was  of  course 
adniira]»ly  chosen ;  but  after  retaining  liis  interest  in  the 
pmchase  several  years,  and  Hudiug  that  tax-bilita  came  in 
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much  more  rapitlly  than  reuts,  lie  sold  out  at  a  barely 
saving  prire — affording  another  confirmation  of  wliat  may 
be  considered  an  axiom,  that  speculations  in  wild  lands 
by  non-resident  proprietors,  rarely  lead  to  any  great  ao- 
cumulatioiis  of  pioperi^y.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they 
should,  for  any  snch  aecnmulation  must  be  a  tax  upon  the 
settHers  of  the  lands — the  pioneers  of  civilization,  whose  lot 
in  liic  is  at  best  sm»  laborious,  as  to  merit  exemption  Irom 
any  inmecessary  hardship. 

The  town  of  Chardon,  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Ohio,  is 
within  the  limits  of  the  purchase  above  alluded  to,  and 
commemorates  the  name  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Long  after  he  had 
ceased  to  hold  any  property  in  it,  a-  bell,  presented  by  him 
to  the  village  church,  bore  testimony  to  his  fiiendly  inter- 
est in  tlie  settlement. 

Mr.  Brooks  was  a  meml>er  of  most  of  the  leading  chari- 
table corporations  of  the  State — a  trustee  of  many  of  them. 
He  was  an  early  and  active  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees of  the  Agricnltnral  Society,  and  took  a  great  interest 
in  promoting  its  objects.  He  was  a  trustee,  and  latterly 
PrcsidLiit  of  the  ^Massachusetts  Charitable  Confrresrational 
Suciiitv,  and  c<»ntribated  liberally  to  its  funds.  He  was  for 
some  years  President  of  the  {Savi  nL^B  Bank  of  Boston,  and 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company. 
When  the  Washington  Monument  Society  was  organized, 
be  was  appointed  its  treasurer.  Hie  sum  raised  by  sub> 
scriptioii  was  about  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  the  contract 
for  the  statue  with  Sir  Francis  Chantrev  was  t«»r  tliat  sum. 
Fortunately,  the  wurk  was  several  years  in  progri  ><.  dnnng 
which  time  tlie  funds  of  the  Association  were  steadilv  accn- 
mulating  in  Mr.  Brooks^s  hands;  so  that  when  the  statue 
was  delivered,  after  payiz^  the  sculptor,  there  were  more 
tlian  seven  thousand  dollars  at  the  command  of  the  trustees 
for  the  erection  of  the  tribune  adjoining  the  state-house,  in 
which  it  was  set  up. 
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In  addition  to  serviceB  of  this  land  of  a  more  public  na- 
ture, much  of  Mr.  Brooks's  time,  at  all  periods  of  his  life, 
wa?  veil  gratuitouely  to  the  management  of  important 
busiuesij  concerns  iV>r  relatives  and  friends.  There  was, 
perhaps,  no  person  in  the  communitj,  whose  opiiuou  on 
matters  of  business  was  more  frequently  asked ;  and  proba- 
bly no  one  erer  regretted  taking  his  advice. 

V. 

AVe  have  already  observed  that,  from  an  early  period, 
Mr.  Brooks  passed  his  summers  iu  the  country,  on  the  spot 
which,  though  not  actually  that  of  his  own  birth,  had  been 
the  home  of  his  childhood,  and  the  seat  of  his  &niily  for 
generations,  in  the  western  part  of  If  edford.  Having  been 
in  his  boyhood  brought  up  on  a  farm,  he  never  lost  his 
f  'lidiu  for  rural  occupatiuiis.  In  fact,  lie  was  a  thorough 
practical  fanner.  He  enlarged  by  purchase  his  patrimo- 
nial acres,  and,  from  the  time  they  caiue  into  his  possession, 
superintended  their  cultivation.  In  1804,  he  replaced  the 
cottage  in  which  he  had  been  brought  np  with  a  large  and 
convenient  house.  This  was  his  residence  during  the  sum- 
mer months  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  found  in  these  rural 
pursuits  not  merely  rational  amusement,  bnt  great  benefit 
to  his  health,  and  at  the  same  time  affi)rded  to  tlie  neigh- 
borhood an  example  of  well-cun ducted  husbandry.  Tliis 
farm  is  delightfully  situated  on  the  margin  of  tiie  little 
sheet  of  water,  where  the  Mystic  river  has  its  source.  The 
name  of  the  town,  in  its  original  spelling,  Meadford,  was 
probably  derived  from  the  ihct  that  the  river,  which  soon 
expands  intu  a  bruad  estnary,  could  here  be  crossed  un  foot. 
It  was,  like  most  of  the  head- waters  of  the  New  Eii<_nand 
streams,  a  favorite  resoit  of  the  native  tribes.  Their  rude 
implements  are  still  sometiaiea  turned  up  by  the  plow,  in 
the  fields  at  Medford. 

Mr.  Brooks  had  an  especial  fondness  ibr  a  few  ancestral 
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trees  which  adorned  hh  farm,  and  learned,  from  the  pleas- 
ure t])ey  afforded  him,  the  duty  of  each  generation  to  do 
its  part  in  securing  tlie  same  gratification  to  posterity. 
Mfuiy  thouBand  trees  were  planted  by  him,  and  tlie  native 
groMTth  was  careftillj  preserved.  The  beAutifnl  little  delta, 
which  now  bo  greatly  ornaments  the  yiUage  of  West  Med- 
ford,  at  the  ^rk  of  the  public  roads  near  his  house,  was 
planted  by  him  about  1824.  The  remarhably  handsome 
elm  by  the  side  of  the  cluirch,  on  tlie  right  hand  as  you 
enter  Cliauncy  Place  from  Summer-street,  in  Boston,  was 
removed  by  him  from  Medford  about  the  same  time,  when 
of  a  size  to  be  easily  can-ied  on  a  man^s  shoulder,  and  was 
planted  with  his  own  hands  on  the  spot  where  it  now 
stands,  a  stately,  spreading  tree. 

Among  the  chief  sources  of  enjoyment  which  Mr.  Brooks 
found  at  Medford,  was  the  congenial  society  of  several  per- 
sons of  great  eminence  and  worth,  his  intimate  friends. 
Among  them  was  the  venerable  and  well-remembered  pas* 
tor  of  the  church,  the  late  Dr.  David  Osgood,  who  was  set- 
tled there  shortly  after  the  revolutionary  war,  and  centinued 
till  his  decease,  the  only  clergyman  in  the  town.  Mr. 
Brooks  was  a  regular  attendant  upon  his  ministry,  and  had 
a  great  respect  for  his  personal  character.  Dr.  Osgood  was 
of  the  old  school  of  divines  and  pastors,  and  belonged  to  a 
class  which  has  almost  passed  away  from  among  us,  and 
left  no  successors.  He  adhered  to  the  old-fashioned  orUio^ 
doxy,  which  prevailed  almost  universaDy  in  his  youth ;  but 
took  no  part  in  recent  controversies.  He  maintained  in  his 
pereoii  the  great  professional  ascendency  which  belonged 
to  the  clergy  in  other  days,  and,  so  long  as  he  lived,  no 
rival  pulpit  ventured  to  erect  itself  in  Medford. 

Governor  Brooks,  the  distant  relative  of  Mr.  Brook?,  was 
another  of  his  Medford  neighbors,  for  whom  he  cherished 
a  warm  attachment,  and  in  whose  society  he  found  a  con- 
ttant  resource.  His  public  character  has  been  alluded  to 
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In  the  first  part  of  this  memoir.  An  admirable  portrait  of 
him  was  painted  by  Stoart,  far  Mr.  Brooks.  Gov.  Brooks 
was  hj  fifteen  yean  only  the  senior,  and  they  passed 
through  life  in  the  cnltiTation  of  an  nnbroken  friendship. 
The  governor  was  not  more  distingnisbed  for  the  high 
character  which  rendered  him,  botli  in  war  and  in  peace,  a 
man  of  mark  and  eminence,  than  for  the  sterling  (qualities 
of  pnvate  life. 

TIio  late  highly  reepeetable  Timothy  Bigelow,  son  of 
Col.  Bigelow  of  revolntionaiy  memory,  was  another  of  Mr. 
Brooks^s  mnch  yalned  Medford  friends.  Ihongh  not  a  na- 
tive of  the  town,  he  had  established  himself  there  at  an 

early  period,  and  represented  ^ledford  for  a  long  series  of 
years  in  the  legislature  '»f  Massac! insett>5,  where  he  occupied 
the  speaker's  ebair,  in  the  House  of  Kepresentativca,  for  a 
longer  time  thnl^  nny  other  indiyidaal  by  whom  it  was  ever 
filled.  Mr.  Bigelow  was  for  many  years  a  leading  counsel 
at  the  Middlesex  bar,  and  his  great  conTersational  powers 
fitted  him  in  an  eminent  degree  for  social  intercourse.  His 
nu  al  tiistes  were  congenial  witli  those  of  Mr.  lirooks.  J I  is 
beautiful  grounds  on  the  ])ankb  <»f  the  Mystic  continue  to 
form  one  of  the  ornaments  of  the  village  of  Medford. 

In  addifioTi  to  the  foregoing  public  characters,  the  social 
circle  at  Medford  embraced  sereral  individuals  of  great 
worth  and  intelligence,  whose  intercourse  formed  no  incon- 
sideraible  part  of  the  attraction  of  the  place.  Mr.  Brooks's 
relations  with  Ihem,  as  with  neighbors  and  townsmen,  were 
ever  ot"  the  must  satisfactory  and  agreeable  kind,  and  it  is 
believed  that  he  passed  through  life  without  being  involved, 
in  a  single  instance,  in  any  of  those  personal  feuds  or  con- 
troversies which  are  too  apt  to  spring  up  in  our  country 
towns,  and  destroy  the  harmony  of  individuals,  families, 
and  whole  commnnitiee. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  Mr.  Brooks  wiLs  wholly 
free  from  political  ambition.   But  though  he  never  bought 
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public  life,  lie  was  occasionally  persuaded  to  accept  a  nom- 
ination for  the  legislature  pf  Massachusetts.  He  was,  at 
different  times,  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  of  the 
Senate  and  Ilouae  of  Eepresentativcs,  of  the  Conventioii 
called  in  1820  to  amend  the  constitiition  of  the  State,  and 
of  the  first  mtinicipa!  council  of  Boston  after  its  incorpora- 
tion as  a  citj.  In  all  these  bodies  he  held  a  position  of 
respectabiHty  and  influence.  lie  rarely  spoke,  and  never 
without  having  sonietliin£r  to  say  which  was  woi'th  listening 
to.  On  questions  of  banking,  insurance,  and  finance,  his 
opinions  had  very  great  weight  in  all  tlie  bodies  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  This  deference  to  his  judgment  pro- 
ceeded in  part  from  his  familiarity  with  those  subjects — 
from  the  clearness,  precision,  and  common-sense  nature  of 
his  views,  and  in  part  also  from  liis  unsuspected  intejri'ity. 
The  idea  that  his  course  on  any  matter  of  lecrislation  cuuld 
be  affected  by  his  personal  interest,  probably  never  entered 
into  anj  man's  mind.  Although  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
mon and  successful  artifices  of  the  demagogue  to  awaken 
or  foment  an  trnkind  feeling  between  town  and  country, 
probably  no  individual  was  ever  personally  less  obnoxious 
to  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  which  have  their  origin  in 
this  unprincipled  attempt. 

Among  the  subjects  to  which  the  attention  of  Mr.  Brooks 
was  particularly  turned,  as  a  member  of  the  legialaturef 
there  was  probably  none  in  reference  to  which  his  infiuence 
was  more  beneficially  felt  than  that  of  lotteries.  This  oner^ 
ous  and  wasteful  mode  of  raising  money  for  public  objects 
was  countcnanct  1  and  resorted  to  in  Massachusetts  till 
1821.  It  had  been  employed  without  scruple  for  purposes 
the  most  meritorious^  and  by  individuals  and  corporations 
of  the  greatest  respectabili^.  The  construction  of  canals 
and  bridges,  the  erection  of  college  edifices,  and  the  preser- 
vation of  Plymouth  Beach,  works  and  objects  of  the  most 
uudoubted  utility,  had,  under  the  auspices  of  the  most  dig- 
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nified  public  bodies,  sooglit  their  resources  in  a  lottery.  In 
addition  to  the  lotteries  granted  by  our  own  legisUtore,  the* 
tickets  of  those  of  other  States  were  freely  vended  within 

the  limits  of  Massachusetts.  It  had  been  for  some  time 
apparent  to  reflecting  mind.s,  that  no  form  of  taxation  cnild 
be  imagined  at  once  so  unequal  and  so  demoralizing  as  a 
lottery — ^none  in  which  the  yield  stood  in  such  ridiculous 
disproportion  to  the  burden  borne  by  the  public.  Where 
the  object  for  which  the  lottery  was  granted  lay  without 
the  limits  of  the  State,  the  evil  was,  of  course,  augmented 
by  this  circumstance.  The  injury  inflicted  upon  the  morals 
of  tlie  comnnuiity  by  ujthokling  a  species  of  ganiMing, 
rendered  doubly  pernicious  by  the  respectablo  sanction 
under  which  it  was  carried  on,  had  begun  to  be  a  source 
of  anxiety.  It  was  reserved  for  Mr.  Brooks,  by  a  plain 
matter-of-Hact  statement,  to  concentrate  the  public  opin- 
ion on  this  subject,  and  to  effect  an  abatement  of  the 
nuisance. 

On  the  31  <t  of  January,  1S21,  a  comniittee,  of  which  he 
was  chairman,  was  appointed  by  the  Senate  of  Massachu- 
setts "  to  examine  generally  into  the  concerns  of  every  lot- 
tery now  in  operation  in  this  Commonwealth.''*  This  « 
committee  reported  on  the  9th  of  February.  From  their 
report,  it  appeared  that  the  number  of  lotteries  embraced 
within  the  scope  of  the  inquiry  was  three,  \  iz.,  the  Union 
Canal  lottery,  originally  granted  in  New  IIam[)shire,  the 
Springfield  Uridge  lottcr}',  and  the  Plymouth  Beach  lot- 
tery. Tbe  term  for  which  the  Union  Canal  lottety  was 
granted  had  expired ;  but  as  no  part  of  the  sum  required 
had  yet  been  raised,  an  application  was  pending  before  the 
legislature  of  Massachusetts  to  extend  the  charter.  Tlie 
committee  were  therefore  led  to  make  a  brief  statement  of 

*  Tlie  cominitt«e  oonHbtcd  ot'  I*.  C.  Brookts  and  Beig.  Pickman  of  BositoUf  in 
tbft  Semto)  rad  ![«••».  Lairretioe  of  Groton,  Stebbina  of  Palmer,  tnd  Hedge  of 
Flymonth,  la  Uie  Houe. 
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the  operations  of  this  lottery,  during  the  six  ycai*s  for  which 
it  had  \)vvn  carried  on.  From  this  statement  it  appeared 
that  tickets  had  been  sold,  in  the  six  classed,  to  the  amount 
of  $467,328.  The  sum  paid  out  in  prizes  amounted  to 
$406,497.  The  incidental  ezpenees  and  aerviees  were 
charged  hy  the  managers  at  $89,988 ;  bad  debts,  throngh 
the  agency  of  brokers,  at  $24,815 ;  and  interest  on  money 
borrowed  to  pay  prizes,  $2,703.  The  general  result  from 
tlic'bc  elements  was  :i  7iH  /'>.v,v  nf  ^5,647  to  the  j>er»oMs  to 
whom  the  lottery  was  granted  fur  the  purpose  f»f  o|)(*ning 
the  canal.  Thus  the  ticket-buying  public  had  been  taxed 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars^  for  the  sake  of  paying  back 
about  four^fifihfl  of  that  sum  to  the  drawers  of  prizes  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  and  with  an  absolute  loss  to  the  canal 
of  between  five  and  six  thousand  dollars.  In  the  face  of 
these  facts,  an  extension  of  the  j/rivUef/e  was  asked  fur  by 
the  undertakei-s ! 

Of  the  Si>ringfield  Bridge  lottery,  the  committee  only 
remark,  that,  as  the  time  for  which  it  was  granted  was 
to  expire  in  June,  and  as  the  sum  allowed  to  be  raised 
was  not  yet  realized,  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
Legislature,  on  an  application  for  an  extension  of  the 
grant,  to  institute  au  int^uiry  into  the  proceedings  of  the 
managers. 

With  respect  to  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  which  was 
evidently  regarded  by  the  committee  as  the  most  important 
case,  they  remarked  that  it  was  still  in  operation ;  that  the 
managers  had  lately  drawn  the  ninth  and  tenth  classes,  and 
were  then  drawing  the  eleventh ;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
possible,  during  the  then  present  session  of  the  Legislature, 
to  complete  an  examination  whicli  should  includt-  tliose 
classes,  and  j)re8ent  an  e.xact  account  of  all  the  money 
raised.  The  Bepoit  accordingly  recommended  the  adop- 
tion of  an  order  for  a  joint  committee  of  the  Legislature  to 
flit  in  the  recess,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  into  the  ac- 
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eoimts  of  the  Plymouth  Beach  lottery,  with  full  power  to 
iend  for  persons  and  papers. 

Tliis  order  was  adopted  by  the  two  houses,  and  Mr. 
Brooks  was  of  course  named  clKiinnan  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee.* Their  report  wass  made  in  the  House  of  Iwcpre- 
aentatiTes  on  the  l-4th  June,  at  the  ensuing  spring  session, 
and  was  in  the  following  terms : 

The  Committee  of  both  Hoiues,  appointed  Febmary  9th,  1821,  **To 
eiamine,  in  the  reoew  of  theliegislatare,  into  the  aoconnto  and  oon- 
oeros  of  the  Plymouth  Beaoh  bttery,  ao  called,  with  ftaU  power  to  iend 
Ibr  penona  and  papen,  and  to  make  report  of  their  dolnge  on  the  tint 
day  of  the  first  seesion  of  the  n^t  General  Oonrt,**  have  attended  to 
that  Bervioe,  with  eome  oare,  and  now  reepeotftally  anbmit  the  fdlowlog 
Beport: 

The  first  grant  of  a  lotteiy  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  to  raise  $16,000 
for  the  purpose  of  oompledng  the  repairs  of  Plymouth  Beaoh,  was /or 
the  term  of  five  years,  and  was  dated  Febmary  S8i,  1812.  Among 
other  things,  it  provided  that  the  managers  shonld  give  bonds  to  the 
town  for  $15,000,  with  conditions  to  pay  over  the  whole  proceeds, — 
without  deduction  for  aervioes  or  expenses,  ezoept  one  tlionsuDd  dol- 
Iatb, — and  should  render  an  account  to  the  selectmen  of  Plymouth  to 
bo  approved  of  by  them,  and  then  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
Oonncil  for  approbation,  and  should  f>ay  to  the  agents  appointed  by 
the  town,  in  ^ixty  day»  after  each  class  was  drawn,  15-1  Sths  of  the 
proceeds  of  each  class.  Under  this  act  the  managers  were  chosen,  but 
it  docs  not  appear  that  any  thing  more  was  done. 

On  ilie  Ibih  uf  June,  1812,  about  iuUT  months  after  the  first  grant, 
an  additional  act  was  passed,  authorizing  the  managers^'-instead  of 
being  confinetl  to  one  thousand  dollars  for  all  charges  and  expenses, — 
to  deduct  from  the  sura  raised  in  each  class,  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  nece^^ry  expenses  of  drawing  each  class  of  sud 
lott€'ry, — manoAfen'  ^firriras  and  t'Tprnses  exerted. 

With  this  additional  act  the  lottery  proceeded,  and  within  the  term 
of  two  year^,  t'"iir  clasws  were  completed, — the  tirst  having  bcH.>n  fm- 
*  ilihed  in  April.  1813,  and  the  fourth,  in  Octohor,  18U.  Bat  be/ore  thU 
time,  f/ic  Coiinnit'r'e  n r>'  moftf  cUnrhj  of  opt n  ion  (hat  the  lottery  ought 

•  Tl»e  new  committoc  consi^^tcil  of  P.  C.  Brooks,  of  tlie  Si-nate,  and  MeaMTSi 
Lftwrence,  of  Groiuu,  aud  Uoop^r,  uf  MuxbiuiiuttJ,  uf  liie  iiuuae. 
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tohmhtmtiUpped,  For  itappean,  bejood  tha  tdmiasion  of  ft  donbli 
that,  after  dednctiug  all  the  oharges  which  by  the  acts  then  esiBtiiig 
they  bad  a  right  to  makO)  and  which  amoimted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
$7,707.94|  there  waa,  on  the  completion  of  the  third  dasS|  a  clear  gain 
of  $22,718.97,  ieaving  hi  the  managera*  hands  a  soiplaa  of  $7,718.07, 
beyond  the  sum  of  $16,000  aUowed  to  be  raised  for  the  repairs  of  the 
Plymonth  Beach.  If  to  this  be  added  the  resoH  of  the  fourth  dassi  the 
gain  would  be  increased  to  $27,088.10,  being  $12^088.10,  in  the  hands 
of  tlie  managers,  ^esr  mid  dbaw  the  gum  aUowed  tQ  he  raieed^  and  lAtf 
^fter  taking  eut  $10,781.07  fer  etpeneee.  In  this  estunate  it  is  true 
that  nothing  is  aUowed  for  the  eenicee  of  ihie  mtamg^  beoanse  the 
law  ezpressiy  forbade  it.  Bat  if^  on  a  representation  to  the  Legtslatnre^ 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  fourth  classes,  a  diaige  for  their  serricssi 
though  in  words  excepted,  should  have  been  deemed  reasonable^  the 
General  Oonrt  would  have  probably  considered  that  the  means  in  hand 
were  most  ample  for  that  pnrpose,  and  would  not,  by  additional  powers, 
have  permitted  the  lottery  to  proceed  any  fhrther : — ^for  if  it  had  oeaaed 
at  the  end  of  tlie  third  dassj  there  would  have  been  a  surplnsi  aa  before 
stated,  of  $7,718.97,  and  if  at  the  fourth,  of  $12^088.10,  applicable  to 
the  payment  of  the  managers,  or  to  any  other  olgect  as  the  government 
might  have  directed* 

Wliy  the  lottery  was  not  brought  to  a  doee  at  either  of  these  periods, 
tlio  Committee  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.  It  does  not  appear  from  any 
of  the  papers,  that  the  selectmen  or  their  agent  made  any  examination 
of  the  acoonnbs  of  the  managers,  or  that  the  latter  ])reseQted  any  ae> 
count  for  settlement,  on  the  completion  of  the  third  or  fourth  classes. 
On  the  contrary,  your  Committee  have  understood  that  no  examination 
of  tliat  kind  took  place  till  after  the  drawinj^  of  the  sixth  class.  The 
grant,  indeed,  required,  that,  in  nitty  days  after  emh  cla»s  was  Jratm, 
the  proceeds  should  be  paid  to  the  town  of  Plymouth.  The  third  class 
was  finished  March  28,  1814 ;  in  sixty  days  from  that  time,  viz..  May 
28,  1814, — though  the  whole  sura  of  $15,000  was  gained,  by  the  terms 
of  the  grant,  and  $7,718.97  besides, — the  town  had  received  but  $3,000; 
and  in  sixty  days  after  the  fourth  class  was  finished,  via.,  l>eoember  31, 
1814,  only  $9,lI0.UJt  had  been  paid  in  all  to  the  town. 

The  Corninittee,  liaviiig  i>ro(^o€cled  thus  far,  can  only  rejfret  that  au 
accurate  view  of  the  aliairs  of  this  lottery  liad  not  been  taken  at  tho 
time  of  completing  the  fourth  cla.-js,  fu«,  in  that  case,  it  socfiis  iinj)ossil)lo 
that  the  gentlemen  concerned,  on  the  part  of  the  town,  should  have  felt 
Uiemeelvee  warranted  in  going  on  a  step  further,  without  first  sabmit- 
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ting  their  doings  to  the  Governor  and  Council,  as  the  act  rcquirwl. 
Tn'^tcad  of  ddins;  thrs,  liowevcr,  an  additional  act  was  a«ked  fur.  and 
obtained,  February  Ifith,  1815,  hy  which  authority  wa'*  given  to  tlie 
raanagers  to  deduct  from  each  cla.s8,  not  only  the  charges  of  stationery, 
printing,  and  other  expenses  of  drawing  of  every  clan's,  but  also  hke 
rea*i*)nal>lo  conipen?ation.s  for  their  services  and  expenses  as  were  al- 
lowed, by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  to  the  inan- 
ap:ers  of  the  lottery  under  their  act  of  March  14,  1806,  nny  thing  in  tlie 
f'f^rnier  acts  to  tlio  contrary  notwithstanding.  The  c(inij>onsation  to  the 
College  managers  was  found,  by  the  Committer,  thougli  not  mentioned 
iu  their  act.  to  have  been  tive  per  csnt.  to  the  m.'inagers  on  all  tickets 
sold,  and  \  \\()  ]>tr  rent,  to  venders,  bcside.s  other  cluirges. 

Under  thi^i  third  act  the  Managers  of  the  riyinouth  l:ieach  proceeded 
to  draw  se\en  classes  more,  making,  in  all,  eleven,  and  completed  the 
last,  April  80th,  1821.  On  examination  it  was  found,  ihut,  in  making 
up  their  account-*,  the  manasrera  have  deducted  the  saTne  commissions 
and  ?ervices^yar  tkemst  hes^  in  the  foTir  classes  y)reviou>ly  to  the  act  of 
1815,  as  on  the  seven  subsequently  drawn.  AVhether  this  could  have 
been  the  intention  of  the  Legislature,  under  any  circuiujitances,  the 
Committee  do  not,  uaderLakt  t  »  decide.  Stating  their  accounts  in  this 
way,  however,  the  managers  mukc  it  aj^pcur  tliat  the  net  sum  of  gains 
payable  by  them,  on  the  eleven  classes,  to  the  town  of  Plymouth,  is 
only  $9,876.15,  and  of  course  that  tlie  lottery  ought  to  proceed  till  they 
have  raised  $5,123.85  more. 

The  Committee  have  observed,  in  looking  into  this  statement,  that 
the  commissions  charged,  as  paid  to  veuderH,  exceeds  two  per  cent,  by 
the  sum  of  $3,152.93,  which,  if  wrong,  would  reduce  the  sum  still  to 
be  raised  to  be  $1,970.92.  There  is  nothing,  in  point  of  time^  to  pre- 
▼«nt  the  nuuiagers  from  going  on,  became  there  was  yet  another  aot 
obtained  m  theb  favor,  Deoember  9, 1816,  which  allows  tbem  to  prose- 
mite  said  lottery  till  they  have  gafaied  the  $16,000,  with  the  necessary 
expenses  attending  the  same,  agreeably  to  the  several  acts  passed  on 
tlilB  snttJeet  Nine  years  have  elapsed  since  the  lottery  was  granted, 
and  it  lias  been  in  operation  for  about  that  period. 

Tout  Committee  have  endeavored  to  state,  preolsoly,  the  reeolt  of  the 
four  first  dassee.  They  now  beg  leave  to  present  the  issne  of  the  whole 
number  of  eleven  together,  as  made  out  by  the  managers.  They  shall 
then,  as  they  trust,  have  given  to  the  General  Court  a  tme,  and,  «a 
they  hopC)  a  plam  and  intelligible  view  of  the  whole  matter,  and  tfaaa 
have  answered  the  object  of  their  appohitment. 
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ft 

The  whoie  number  of  11  daaeea  comprehended  118,000 

tickets,  aTnounting  to  -  $888,000  00 

Advanoe  received  on  the  samei  by  aalce,  when  drftwing  -  8,489  75 


Accounted  for  as  follows: 

Amoiint  j>;ii(l  (-;if  fnr  jirizos,  in  money  -  f 594,571  11 
Amount  paid  out  for  prizes,  in  money     -     87,300  00 


681,871  11 

Amoimt  of  tickets  zetamed  nosold  -     -   162,976  00 


794,847  11 

OcnmniaBjoiui  of  managers,  east 

on  the  11  cla«geg  alike  -  -  $3n,0S7  43 
Deduct  oommusions  on  bad  debts   l.l*>ri  14 


84,821  29 

Services  of  rnanagere,    tht  dnny^ 
on  11  classes       -  2^732  00 

 ►   87,548  29 

CoinuiissiouH  to  venders  -  -  15,320  77 
Oommiasions  to  Tenders,  extra     1,084  18 


  16,360  96 

Clerk-Iiiro   1,018  00 

Printinff  expenses,  &c.,     -  1,669  02 

Poetages  109  28 
Boy;*,  tor  drawing,  rolling  nnmbera,  making 

lists,  kc.   608  50 

Iloiihe  hii-e,  while  drawing       -  1,011  18 

Goimterfett  money    -----  14  00 


Bad  debts  .  -  -  -  23,700  18 
Deduct  what  has  been  recovered   1,377  86 

  22,822  88 

Interest  on  money  borrowed  to  carry  on  5th 

chiss   1,000  00 

fW  Ain  ^Miit  ])ai<l  the  town  of  Plymouth 

for  the  net  gain  on  11  classes       •      -  9,876  15 

  $836,489  76 

The  Committee  deem  it  proper  to  add,  notwithstanding  whnt  has  been 
said,  that  tlie  managers,  after  finishing  six  c]as;«c.'<,  submitted  them  to  ■ 
the  town  of  Plymonth  for  examination,  and  ulu-r  compKtiiij^'  ilic  other 
five,  8ubUHtle<l  tluMU  to  tlie  vxjimination  of  tli»>  (Jovc-i  in)r  .'Uid  (.'ouncil. 
The  evidence  of  tlieir  Imvinf^  (k)ne  so  is  herewith  jirL-.-eiited  a>  a  part  of 
this  report.  They  deem  it  but  just  further  to  add,  th?ir  the  n)anagers, 
in  justific  ation  of  thuir  having  Hllowed  extra  commis.sions  to  venders, 
produced  a  scilIluil-ul  made  with  the  Harvard  College  uiamigers,  in 
whieii  the  sum  of  $20u  was  aiiow  ed  lur  u  hke  purpose,  Uiuugli  the  con- 
tract between  the  college  and  its  managers  was  silent  on  that  point. 
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The  present  occasion  affords  good  opportanitj  for  yoxur  OommittM  to 
«Apiww»  what  they  so  strongly  feel,  th«ir  most  decided  disapprohatioii 
of  lotterieSi  and  ta  9tA  forth  th^  rninoiia  effiwtf  on  thoee  daases  of  the 
eommnnity  least  able  to  hear  the  loss.  But  they  refrain,  ander  the  im- 
preMtOD  that,  if  the  late  disclosures  made  to  the  legislature^  on  the  snb- 
ject  of  lotteries,  are  Insufficient  to  prove  their  pemioioiis  tendency, 
nothing  which  they  conM  say  could  be  of  any  araiL 

In  conclusion,  your  Oommittee  raport'it  as  their  deUberate  oifinion, 
that  the  objects  of  the  Hymonth  Beach  lotteiy  have  been  fhlly  attained, 
and  that  the  managers  have  no  kgal  right  to  proceed  with  it  any  longer. 

(Signed,)  P.  0.  BROOKS,  by  order. 

The  foregoing  report  W9»  the  emip  de  groM  to  all  grants 
cf  lotteries  in  Maasachiisetts.  Hie  tickets  however  of  for^ 
dgn  lotteries  continued  to  be  sold  to  a  great  and  demoral- 
inng  extent,  and  public  opinion  against  their  toleration 

rapidly  gained  strength.  In  1833,  diii  iug  the  session  ol  the 
le^nsLiture,  a  per-on,  tliirty-five  years  of  aire,  of  reputed  in- 
tegrity and  fair  character,  was  so  Jtar  carried  away  by  the 
temptation  of  lotteries  as  to  consume  in  eight  mouths  all  bis 
own  properlry,  and  eighteen  thousand  dollars  belonging  to 
his  emplojere.  On  the  disooveiy  of  his  defalcation,  he 
committed  suicide.  This  calamitous  event  power^lj  af- 
fected the  public  mind.  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham,  then  a 
iiK  iiibcr  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  moved  for  a  com- 
mittee of  inquiry,  and  made  a  very  able  report  on  the  sub- 
ject. An  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  on  the  sale  of 
tickets  in  lotteries  not  authorized  by  law.*  By  this  law, 
the  sale  of  lottery  tickets  in  Massachusetts,  if  not  wholly 
prevented,  has  been  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits.  Simi- 
lar legislation  by  other  States  has  contributed  to  the  same 
result.  It  is  matter  of  juat  surprise,  that  a  tax  so  onerous  to 
the  Community,  and  so  demuralizing  to  the  indiWdual, 
should  still  be  tolerated  in  Delaware  and  Maryland,  and 
perhaps  in  other  States.  The  lottery  brokers  in  Baltimore 


*  Baeklnf btm't  fMioiiid  Memoiniy  voL  11.  pw  981. 
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still  scatter  their  poisonon^i  advertiseinonts  by  "mail  through 
the  country,  and  the  main  street  (»i  WaRhin<^ton,  notwith- 
standing her  own  disastrous  experience,  is  Btiil  lined  with 
the  offices  of  their  agents. 

VL 

Mr.  Brooks  had  led  ftn  active  business  life,  or  had  been 
ent^aiTi  d  in  ini]K>rtaut  pecuniarv  transactions,  for  forty  vi  ai-s, 
without  ever  Imvinjr  hin  u  involved  in  a  lawsuit,  on  his  own 
account,  either  as  plaintiff  or  defendant  At  lengtli,  atler 
three  years  of  preparation,  an  action  was  brouglit  against 
him  in  1829,  on  a  bill  of  equity,  by  the  administrators  de 
homa  non  of  Tathill  Hubbart,  who  had  been  dead  about  a 
•quarter  of  a  eentnrj.  This  gentleman  had  been  one  of  the 
largest  uf  Mr.  Brooks's  underwritei-s,  an<l  an  extensive  con- 
fidential connection  had  existe*!  between  tlieui  for  many 
yeare.  After  Mr.  Hubbart's  decease,  Mr.  Drooks  made  a 
general  settlement  with  his  estate ;  and  as,  from  the  natore 
of  insorance  businees,  numerous  accounts  were  outstanding, 
the  gross  som  of  sixty  thousand  dollars  was  paid  by  him  in 
1808,  and  accepted  by  the  administrators,  as  a  full  and  final 
discharge  of  all  claims  against  Mr.  Brooks.  The  action 
hronglit  in  1829  was  to  set  a^ide  this  settlement,  on  the  al- 
leged ground  that  in  stating  the  acc«>imtji  in  18"S  imnortant 
items  to  the  credit  of  Mr.  llubbart  had  beeu  omitted. 
Nearly  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  were  claimed  as  due 
to  them,  by  the  parties  bringing  the  action.  Wilful  fraud 
was  not  chaiged  by  the  parties,  probably  not  suspected ; 
but  a  suit  of  this  kind,  involving,  as  was  alleged,  a  very 
large  sum,  to  be  swelled  hy  twenty-one  years'  interest, 
hrouprht  after  die  intci  val  of  an  etitiic  generation  >in('e  the 
grounds  of  the  action  accrued,  and  requiring  the  bcrutinj  of 
long-forgotten  accounts,  under  the  almost  total  loss  of  con- 
temporary living  evidence,  was  well  calculated  to  distress 
a  senaitiye  mind  Unavowed  attempts  to  excite  popular 
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prejudice  were  made  out  of  dcK)rB.  Thore  was  no  indi\rid* 
u&I  in  the  communitj,  in  reference  to  whom  a  charge  even 
of  technical  frand,  where  no  moral  goilt  is  impnted,  could 
be  made  with  less  chance  of  gaining  credence.  Bat  the 
readiness  to  think  evil  of  our  neighbor  leads  many  persons 
at  all  times  to  take  lui*  <j:;ranted,  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing wrong,  in  a  state  of  facta  like  that  which  led  to  the 
suit  in  question. 

Forttmately  for  the  good  name  of  Mr.  Brooksi  the  parties 
hj  whom  the  suit  was  instituted  thought  it  expedient  to 
engage  the  services  not  merely  of  counsel  of  the  greatest 
eminence,  but  such  as  could  not  be  su.<pected  of  any  bias, 
nrihinir  fr^mi  the  universal  local  confidence  not  oiilv  in  Mr. 
Brooks's  rigid  integrity,  but  in  his  punctilioua  accui'acy. 
They  accordingly  retained  Mr.  Wirt,  of  Baltimore,  then  at 
the  summit  of  his  reputation,  who  was  assisted  by  businees 
counsel  from  the  Suffolk  bar,  of  proverbial  acuteness  and 
sagacity.*  Mr.  Wirt,  in  writing  home  to  a  fnend  shortly 
after  his  arrival  in  Boston,  alluding  \o  his  asdistaut,  says  : 

I  am  following  the  explanations  of  one  of  the  truest- 
nosed  beagles  that  over  was  put  on  a  cold  trail.  He  is  a 
fine  fellow,  as  true  as  a  rifle ;  and  it  is  quite  a  curiosity  to 
see  him  threading  these  old  mazes.  I  shall  have  a  hard 
heat  in  the  cause.  I  am  brought  here  to  combat  Webster, 
on  his  own  arena,  and  I  think  I  shall  gain  the  day,  which 
will  be  a  great  triumph.  Having  grappled  with  my  ad- 
veisary  hefni-e,  I  know  his  ^tri'ngth  and  all  Lis  ti'ips.  It  is 
a  good  way  towai  d  a  victory  to  feel  undaunted.  My  health 
and  spirits  are  uncommonly  good."t 

The  accomplished  and  amiable  advocate,  in  dwelling 
upon  the  strength  of  the  adversaiy  counsel,  as  if  every 
thing  depended  upon  that,  does  not  appear,  at  this  time,  to 

*  TIm  ooansd  for  pUintUT  wtw  Ifr.  Wirt,  tad  Mr.  B*  B.  Kiolwlt;  for  <1«- 
fondwt,  Mr.  WebiUr,  Mr.  fitorbam,  Mid  Mr.  Winur. 
t  Kwntdj's  Lift  of  Wirt,  yoL  IL  pp.  ttS-»4. 
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have  reflected  sufficleiitly  upon  tlie  j»(is.sil»le  hticni^tli  of  tlie 
can^e  be  was  himself  to  oppose.  In  another  letter,  written 
a  week  later,  he  says : 

"  Our  adyersarieB  opened  their  case  yesterday  in  a  speech 
of  six  hoars.  I  have  an  exceedingly  tough  cause  of  it.  The 
court,  I  fear,  is  against  us.  The  case  is  intrinsically  very 
dillicult,  compUcated,  and  extenbiv©  j  and  is  a  very  severe 
task."* 

This,  of  course,  is  the  representation  of  counsel  employed 
to  sustain  the  suit,  and  wears  somewhat  the  appearance  of 
a  preparation  for  anticipated  failure.  What  indication  of 
a  supposed  leaning  of  the  court  could  have  heen  given  at 
this  early  stage  of  the  trial  is  not  easily  conceivable.  The 
case  certainly  took  a  very  extensive  range ;  but  the  de- 
fendant and  his  counsel  regarded  it  as  otherwise  simple  in 
its  character,  and  clear  in  its  principles. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  Mr.  "Wirt  Avrites  : 
I  went  to  the  court  on  Wednesday  with  more  despair 
than  I  ever  went  to  a  court-room  in  my  life.  I  would 
have  given  any  sum  in  my  power  never  to  have  come  to 
Boston.  I  was  worn  out  by  the  week's  trial,  prostrate, 
nei*veless ;  and  8u  crowded  was  the  room  with  ladies 
and  t^entlenien,  that  I  could  scarcely  get  in.  You  would 
have  ]>itied  me,  if  you  could  have  seen  my  sinking  heart. 
And  yet,  in  a  speech  of  five  houi-s,  I  was  never  better  sat- 
isfied with  myself.  Such  vociferous  plaudits  t 

"When  I  had  finished,  Mr.  Brooks,  who  was  tiie  de- 
fendant against  whom  I  had  been  trying  the  cause,  came 
to  me  at  tlie  bar,  and,  taking  niy  hand,  spoke  to  nie  in  the 
kindest  terras,  expressing  his  liigh  batisfaction  at  my  de- 
meanor toward  him,  during  ilm  trial.  His  friends  have 
been  among  the  most  attentive  persons  to  me.  My  clients, 
on  tlie  other  hand,  were  delighted.' 'f 


♦  Kennedy's  Life  of  Wirt,  vol.  ii.  pp.  2^-^26^  f  Ibid. 
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It  would  greatly  exceed  the  limits  of  this  momoirj  to 
enter  folly  into  the  details  of  the  case.  All  the  facts  ne- 
cessary  to  a  fnll  understanding  of  it  may  be  gathered  from 
the  elaborate  opinion  of  Ghief-jnstLce  Parker.*  The  court 
permitted  the  settlement  of  1808  to  be  so  far  opened,  as  to 
correct  an  error  of  §2,358,  and  direct  the  pavment  of  that 
sum  by  Mi\  Brooks,  with  interest.!  Mr.  Brooks,  fruui  the 
first  agitation  of  the  claim,  had  avowed  his  willingness  to 
correct  any  such  error,  if  error  should  be  found  on  a  re- 
examination in  1826  (when  the  subject  was  first  started)  of 
all  the  accounts  of  his  ancient  underwriter,  whose  name  was 
on  almost  every  policy  filled  up  at  the  office  from  1794  to 
1808.  This  oifer  was  made  by  Mr.  Brooks,  from  a  wish  to 
avoid  even  the  appearance  of  deriving  benefit  from  an  error 
of  acconnt,  although  he  maintained  that  the  pettlement  in 
1808  by  the  payment  of  a  gross  sum  (which  was  one  of 
thirty  similar  settlements  with  underwriters),  was  intended 
to  cover  the  possibility  of  any  such  error.  In  his  answer 
to  the  bill  of  equity  in  which  the  error  was  set  forfh,  Mr. 
Brooks  had  declared  hia  anxious  dedre  to  pay  the  amount 
in  (|iiestiuD,  and,  in  his  private  journal,  after  recording  the 
result  of  the  action,  he  observes,  that  it  "  has  terminated  to 
his  entire  satisfaction." 

Never  has  a  more  magnificent  forensic  dis])laT  been 
witnessed  in  our  courts  than  in  the  ailments  of  the  illus- 
trious riyala  on  this  occasion.  The  most  arid  details  of 
acconnt  and  the  abstrasest  doctrines  of  equity  were  clothed 
by  them  with  living  interest.  Throughout  the  trial  the 
avenue  of  the  courthouse  were  besieged  long  before  the 
d(^>oi's  were  opened,  and  every  inch  of  epace  was  crowded. 
At  the  cloae  of  the  argument  of  Mr.  Webster,  Mr.  Brooks 


•  9  Ptektiliig,  p.  sis. 

t  The  error  was  not  one  of  acconnt  In  the  books,  but  in  a  loose  pchednle  of 
oatstnn  ilntr  <1e>>u,  ia  which  this  iiem,  b/  iiuKlY«rtenoe,  bUkkL  aocbeok«d,  after 
it  bad  been  pmd. 
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himself  obtained  permission  to  addicts  a  few*  words  to  tho 
court  by  way  of  explanation.  Few  are  the  liieu  wlio,  with 
fortune  and  reputation  at  stake,  at  tlie  age  of  sixty-two, 
wholly  tmacciutomed  to  epeak  in  public,  would  have  ven* 
tared  to  rise  before  an  immense  auditory,  comprising  all 
that  was  most  distinguished  for  character  and  intellect  in 
tlic  profi»?^ion  or  the  community,  to  add  any  tliinfj  on  their 
own  Ijchalf  to  the  defence  of  a  caiuse,  wbicli  liad  l»een 
argued  by  Messrs.  Gorham  and  AV^ebster.  Few  are  the 
clients,  who,  under  these  circumstances,  would  have  been 
permitted  by  counsel  to  take  the  risk  of  speaking  for  ^kern- 
selves.  Mr.  Brooks  was  not  only  permitted  but  encouraged 
by  his  counsel  to  do  so.  A  profound  silence  fell  npon  the 
court,  as,  with  a  voice  sliiclitly  trLiniiloii:?,  his  hand  resting 
on  the  old  account  Looks,  which  had  been  drawn  iVorn  tho 
dust  of  thirty  yeai*s  (and  which  were  pronounced  by  the 
bench  such  a  set  of  books  as  had  never  been  seen  in  that 
court),  he  uttered  a  few  sentences  of  explanation,  in  the 
simple  eloquence  of  truth,  which  it  was  impossible  to  hear 
without  emotion.  The  transparent  clearness,  the  simplicity, 
the  unmistakable  air  of  conscious  integrity  with  which  ho 
bneliv  re-tetatcd  tlio  turninir  points  of  the  case,  produced 
an  etiect  on  tlie  minds  of  tho6Q  who  heard  him  beyond  that 
of  the  highest  professional  |X)wer  and  skill. 

It  is  proper,  only  to  add,  that  the  court  negatived  in  direct 
tenns  the  charge  of  fraud,  either  legal  or  technical.  We 
see  nothing,"  said  the  chief-justice,  "  in  the  coni-se  of  the 
ti'Uiisactions  of  the  defendant,  as  ihv,  agent  and  broker  of 
the  office,  *">r  in  lii.s  dealings  with  Uubbart  in  their  joint 
coacenis,  which  can  justity  a  charge  of  ii-aud,  or  even  im- 
propriety against  the  defendant" 

We  have  no  particular  incident  to  record  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  Mr.  Brooks.  Thanks  to 
a  good  constitution  and  the  temperance  and  niodenition  of 
all  his  habits,  he  attained  a  good  old  age,  with  far  less  than 
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the  HBual  propoitiou  of  the  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  The 
course  of  im  lile  at  this  period  is  aocnratel  j  described  in 
the  foUowing  paaBage  fiom  a  fleimon  preached  after  hia 
death  by  the  pastor  of  the  Fint  Ghnreh  in  Boston,  of 

which  he  was  a  member : 

*'  He  is  the  eame  man  in  his  retirement  that  he  was  when 
more  before  the  world, — the  same,  but  that  the  hair  ig  fallen 
away  &om  his  ample  forehead,  and  what  has  been  leil  is 
changing  its  color.  What  should  suffer  change  in  the  spirit 
that  was  so  fixed  in  its  sentimentBy  its  habits,  and  its  reli- 
ances  f  There  was  no  indolence,  no  selfishness,  no  timid 
retreat^  no  giving  way,  eithur  in  the  energy  or  the  exercise 
of  any  faculty  that  lie  had  ever  possessed.  The  methods 
of  the  former  discipline  guided  him  still,  lie  kept  himself 
employed,  without  hurry  and  without  fatigue.  He  divided 
himaelf  between  four  different  cares ;  all  salutary  and  hon- 
orable, and  all  nearly  in  the  same  proportion,  lliere  was 
the  cultivation  of  his  farm,  the  improvement  of  his  ances- 
tral acres,  that  noble  and  almost  divine  labor,  which  one 
shares  with  the  vast  processes  of  nature,  and  the  ail-sur- 
rounding agency  of  God.  This  took  up  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, in  that  tempor  of  silent  reveienoe  with  which  eyeiy 
cnltiTated  mind  observes  the  work  of  his  Creator.  Then 
lliere  were  his  books,  which  he  read  rather  for  instmclion 
tliaii  iur  a  piu^tinie ;  read  with  an  extniordinaiy  wakefulness 
of  thought,  and  a  sincere  love  of  the  task ;  and  read  bo 
much  as  to  lead  me  often  to  think  that  the  understandings 
of  some  professed  students  were  leas  nonriahed  than  his  was 
from  that  source  of  inforaiation.  There  were  his  friends, 
also,  and  they  were  a  large  drde ;  the  social  intercourse, 
that  no  one  enjoyed  with  a  higher  satisfaction  than  he. 
He  always  contributed  to  it  aa  much  as  he  received ;  his 
company  was  welcome  to  young  and  old.  Ko  one  left  it 
without  a  pleasant  impression  of  that  uniform  mbanity, 
which  was  no  trick  of  manner,  bat  the  impulse  of  a  kindly 
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heai't  No  one  left  it  witliont  wishing  him  a  real  and  ear- 
nefit  blessing  with  the  formal  farewell.  Finally,  there  was 
deTolved  upon  bim  the  management  of  a  large  estate,  that 
might  have  been  made  much  laiger  if  he  had  cfaoeen  to 
have  it  BO ;  if  his  deling  had  been  lees  flcrapulooBi  or  his 
hand  lees  benefieent ;  or,  if  his  soul  had  beoa  greedy  of 
gain.'** 

We  are  tempted  to  dwell  a  monient  Ioniser  upon  one  of 
the  points  above  alluded  to  by  Dr.  Frothingham — Mr.  , 
Brooks's  fondness  for  reading.  Ko  person,  not  professedly 
a  stodent,  knew  more  of  the  standard  or  sound  camnt  lit- 
eratm?e  of  our  language.  His  litde  library  contained  the 
works  of  the  principal  English  authors,  which,  in  the  course 
of  his  life,  he  had  carefully  perused ;  and  the  standard  ro- 
viewp  and  new  works  of  value  found  tlicir  place  up<jn  his 
table,  and  were  taken  up  by  him  each  in  its  turn.  There 
was  no  new  publication  of  importance,  and  no  topic  of 
leading  interest  discussed  by  the  contemporary  press,  on 
which  he  was  not  able  to  oonverBe  with  discrimination  and 
intelligenoe.  We  do  not  refer  of  conrae  to  scientific,  pro- 
fessional, or  literary  specialities,  but  to  the  ran^i^  of  sub- 
jects adapted  to  the  general  reader.  It  wfis  at  oTice  sur- 
prising and  instnictive  to  bco  Imw  much  could  be  effected 
in  this  way,  by  the  steady  and  systematic  application  of  a 
few  hours  daily,  and  this  in  the  way  of  relazation  from 
more  actiye  employmentB. 

Haying  attained  the  age  of  fourscore  years  in  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  almost  uninterrupted  healtli,  he  began  at  lenp^b  to 
receive  wann'mrs  of  the  last  great  change,.which  could  liiid 
few  ]>erj*oiiH  lesn  un])rcj>ared  than  himself.  In  the  last  years 
of  his  liie  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes  began  to  fail  him,  and 
his  once  cheerful  step  became  less  firm  and  steady.  He 

♦  God  with  tho  Av'od  :  a  Hcrnion  prt-Hcliied  to  tbd  Fim  Church,  7th  January 
1849,  the  Sunday  afu.T  the  daith  of  the  Hod.  P.  C.  Broolu,  By  N.  L.  Frothingr 
ham,  pMtor  of  Uie  Church.  Privtte. 
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left  hi8  coTiiitrj-fleat  for  the  city  somewhat  eariier  than 
usual  in  the  aatmnn  of  1848,  and  began  soon  after  to  con* 
fine  himself  to  the  honse,  yielding?,  without  a  specific  dis- 
ease, to  the  gradual  decay  of  nature,  and  without  anxious 
coll^ciou^nc•ss  of  tliG  cvent  now  near  at  liaud.  With  >ouie 
failui-e  in  the  recollection  of  recent  events,  liis  interest  in 
the  scenes  around  him,  and  his  Fvmpathy  with  a  devoted 
family,  remained  undiminished.  Till  about  a  month  before 
his  decease,  he  retained  the  management  of  his  affairs  in 
his  own  hands.  IHnding  himself,  one  morning,  somewhat 
at  a  loFS  to  understand  a  matter  of  business  which  recjuired 
his  attention,  ho  calmly  said  to  a  son  who  was  with  him, 
^'It  is  time  for  me  to  abdicate,^'  and  having  executed  a 
power  of  attorney  to  dispoeseSB  himself  of  the  management 
of  his  properly  with  as  litde  concern  as  he  would  haye 
signed  a  receipt  for  a  few  dollars,  never  spoke  of  affairs 
again.  During  the  month  of  December  the  shades  gradu- 
ally clo^;ed  around  him,  and  on  the  Ist  uf  January,  1849,  he 
died  in  peace. 

The  preceding  brief  account  of  "Mr.  Brooks^s  course 
through  life,  and  of  the  principles  which  governed  it,  will 
make  a  studied  delineation  of  his  character  unnecessary. 
We  may  be  permitted  however  to  add,  that  a  person  of 

more  truly  sterling  qualities  will  not  readily  l»e  pointed  out 
among  his  contemporaries.  He  was  eminent  among  that 
class  of  men  who,  without  playing  a  dazzliug  part  on  the 
stage  of  life,  form  the  great  conservative  element  of  society ; 
men  who  oppose  the  modest  and  unconseious  resistance  of 
sound  principle  and  virtuous  example  to  those  elements  of 
instability,  which  are  put  in  motion  by  the  ambitious,  the 
reckless,  the  visionary,  and  the  corrupt.  His  conservatism, 
however,  wjvs  liberal  and  kindly;  it  partook  in  no  degree  of 
bigoted  attachment  to  the  past;  it  was  neither  morose  nor 
dictatorial.  On  the  contrary,  Mr.  Brooks  moved  gently 
along  with  the  current  of  the  times,  fully  comprehending 
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the  character  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  of  the 
conntry  of  which  he  was  a  citizen.  Pei"Sonal  experience 
liad  taught  h  i  in  that  it  was  an  age  and  a  cuuntrj  of  rapid 
iioproTement  and  progress.  He  recognized  this  as  the  law 
of  our  social  existencei  and  did  all  in  the  power  of  a  man 
in  private  life  to  promote  it  He  was  never  beard  to  speak 
of  the  present  times  in  terms  of  disparagement  as  compared 
with  former  times ;  and  notwithstanding  his  great  stake  in 
the  public  prosj)erity,  he  alwav-  looked  upon  the  bright 
side,  in  those  junctures  of  aliairs  which  most  severely  af- 
fected the  bnsinesB  of  the  country.  Ilis  equanimitv  was 
never  shaken,  nor  his  hopefol  spirit  clouded.  He  was 
never  care-worn,  tacitom,  or  austere ;  bat  always  discreetly 
affable,  cheerful  himself^  and  the  som*ce  of  cheerfulness  to 
Otliers. 

Moderation  was  perliaps  the  most  conspicuous  single 
trait  in  his  character,  because  practised  imder  circum- 
stances in  which  it  is  most  rarely  exhibited.  Possessing 
the  amplest  fiicilities  for  acquisition,  he  was  moderate  In 
the  pursuit  of  wealth.  This  moderation  was  founded  on  a 
principle  wliich  carried  him  much  further  than  mere  absti- 
nence from  the  licensed  gambling  of  the  stock  exchange. 
He  valued  property  because  it  gives  independence.  For 
that  reason  he  would  neither  be  enslaved  to  its  pursuit,  nor 
harassed  by  putting  it  at  ride  At  the  meet  actire  period 
of  Ufe^  he  never  stepped  beyond  the  line  of  a  legitimate 
business.  He  often,  with  playful  humility,  said,  that  he 
prefeiTcd  to  keep  ia  shoal  water  nut  because  the  water 
was  shallow,  but  because  lie  knew  exactly  how  deep  It 
was.  The  same  moderation  which  restrained  him  in  the 
pntBuit,  contented  him  in  the  measure.  As  we  have  seen 
above,  he  retired  from  active  business  in  the  prime  of  early 
manhood,  with  what  would  be  thought  at  this  day  a  bare 
independence  for  a  growing  lamily.  His  written  memo- 
randa show  tiiut  he  did  thib  with  no  plans  for  tiie  increa^>e 
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of  his  property  by  other  conrseB  of  buainess,  but  from  a 
fteling  tiiat  he  had  enough  for  the  reasonable  wants  of 
himself  and  family,  and  the  apprehension  that,  in  the  event 

of  liis  sudden  decease,  their  interests  would  he  greatlj  en- 
dangered hy  the  continued  expansion  of  liis  nftaiifs.  The??e 
surely  are  not  motives  which  usually  actuate  a  man  of 
ardent  temperament — for  such  he  was  by  nature — at  the 
age  of  thirty-siZf  and  with  all  human  prospects  of  a  long 
and  sncceasfnl  career. 

Bom  and  brought  up  in  straightened  circumstances, 
frugality  wjis  a  necessity  of  his  early  yenrs  ;  and,  far  as 
his  })ers<)nal  expenditure  was  concerned,  continued  to  be 
the  ha  hit  of  his  life.  For  this  he  had  many  reasons,  be- 
sides the  force  of  second  nature.  He  had  no  leisure  for  the 
wasteful  pleasures  which  consume  time ;  no  taste  for  luxu- 
rious personal  indulgences.  Health  he  considered  too 
costly  a  blessing  to  be  fooled  away.  Temperate  in  all 
thin^rs,  but  rigidly  al)staining  from  n«»ne  of  which  the  mod- 
erate use  consists  with  virtue  and  liealth,  lie  ])a8scd  tlirnnp-], 
life  without  imposing  upon  himself  ascetic  restraints ; — ^a 
stranger  to  the  pains  or  languor  of  disease.  He  was  an 
early  riser  throughout  the  year.  A  great  friend  of  cold 
water  inwardly  and  outwardly,  before  hydropathy  or  total 
abstinence  were  talked  of,  he  did  not  condemn  a  temperate 
glass  of  wine  after  they  became  the  ruling  lui>iiiua  of  tlie 
day. 

Though  exact  in  the  management  of  his  property  and  in 
all  business  relations  which  grew  out  of  it  (and  without  this, 
large  fortunes  can  neither  be  accumulated  nor  kept),  he 
was  witfaont  ostentation,  liberal,  and  on  proper  occasion 

mimilicent,  in  its  use.  The  passion  for  accumulation  is  in 
its  nature  a-  <li-rinet  and  strong  as  its  rival  political  ambi- 
tion, and,  like  tliat,  is  very  apt  to  increase  with  ita  gratifica- 
tion, and  especially  with  years ;  but  the  reverse  was  the 
case  with  Mr.  Brooks.  His  willingness  to  impart,  increased 
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as  he  advaiiCL'd  in  lli'e.  Ills  donations  to  others,  in  no  way 
connected  with  himself,  exceeded,  lor  a  long  course  of 
years,  his  expenditure  in  the  support  of  his  family,  and  this 
without  reckouing  large  sums  given  for  single  public  ob- 
jects. He  was  a  liberal  and  discriminatiDg  supporter  of 
every  benevolent  institution  and  every  public-spirited  ob- 
ject ;  iind  often  gave  time  and  couiisul  whcu  they  were 
more  Iiii})t)rtant  than  money.  Ue  gave,  however,  as  he  did 
every  thing  else,  without  parade  ;  and,  as  appears  ironi  his 
bookS)  annually  expended  considerable  sums  known  at  the 
tinie  only  to  Him  that  seeth  in  secret  He  remarked  to 
one  of  his  sons,  not  long  before  his  death,  that  ^  of  all  the 
ways  of  disposing  of  money,  giving  it  away  was  &e  most 
satifeiactory." 

And  thib  remark  leads,  by  natural  transition,  to  tlie  last 
with  which  we  shall  detain  the  reader,  viz.,  that  his  liberal- 
ity, like  the  other  traits  of  his  character,  was  connected  with 
an  unaffected  sense  of  religious  duty.  Although  sparing  of 
outward  demoDstration  in  all  things,  he  embraced,  with  a 
lively  and  serious  convictio'n,  the  great  trutlis  of  the  Chris- 
tian revelatiuu.  lie  wa.->  a  punctual  and  respectful  observer 
of  the  extenial  duties  of  religion  ;  an  unfailing  attendant  on 
public  worship,  a  regular  communicant,  an  habitual  and 
devout  reader  of  the  Bible.  He  had  a  general  knowledge 
of  doctrinal  distinctions,  but  took  no  interest  in  the  meta- 
physics of  theology.  His  faith  was  principally  seen  in  his 
life ;  and  even  h'i6  bubiness  journal  is  interspeitje*!  with  re- 
flections, which  show  a  mind  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  religious  duty  to  God  and  to  man. 

Several  respectful  and  ably-written  obituary  notices  of 
Mr.  Brooks  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  both  here  and 
elsewhere,  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  Among  them  may 
be  particularly  mentioned  those  of  Hon.  J.  T.  Buckingham* 

*  Mr.  Bnokli^liam^ft  Moarate  and  spiritad  deUnettdoik  of  Mr.  Brooks's  obifio- 
tar  ii  oontaiaed  in  Ftnatui  Memoin,  yoJ.  IL  pp.  ISl-186. 
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in  the  Boston  Courier^  of  Ilun.  Nathan  Hale  in  the  Boa- 
tan  Daily  Adveriisery  and  of  Chai-les  Augustus  Davis,  Esq., 
in  the  Commercial  Advertiser  of  iJew  York.  We  would 
gladlj  add  to  the  Talne  of  onr  memoir  bj  extracts  from 
theae  intereetisg  ttibotes  to  Mr.  Brooks's  memoty^  but  we 
hare  already  exceeded  our  limits.  We  have  aimed  to  per- 
fOTm  onr  task  with  bincerity  and  in  good  faith,  and  venture 
to  hope  that  what  we  have  writtc'n  Irom  the  warmth  of  a 
grateful  recollection  wiU  be  coiitirmed  by  the  impartial 
judgment  of  the  reader.  Hie  interim  liber,  honori  soceri 
mei  destinatns,  professione  pietatas  ant  laudatns  erit  ant 
excnsatos.'** 

•TkflillJnltt  AgliooteVitiyll. 
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The  CI  1  amber  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  at  a  special 
meeting,  lield  on  "Wednesday,  5th  October,  1853,  in  oidcr 
to  express  their  sense  of  the  great  public  loss  sustained  in 
the  death  of  James  Gose  Eino,  adopted  the  following 
among  other  resolutions : 

"  Jiesolved,  That  the  Chamber  do  declare  their  sense  of 
the  great  intelligence  and  high  moral  worth  of  the  de- 
ceased ;  of  his  strictest  integrity  and  honor ;  of  his  great 
public  spirit;  of  his  general  usefulness;  of  his  liberal 
Christian  charities,  and  of  the  high  tone  and  elevation  of 
his  manlv  nature. 

"  Jiesol cedy  That  the  Chamber  have  no  higher  example 
than  the  character  and  career  of  their  late  associate,  to 
point  out  to  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  the  rising  mem- 
bers of  the  mercantile  community." 

Of  him  thus  commemorated  by  his  associates — and 
in  the  spirit  of  the  second  resolution,  which  holds  hirn 
up  as  an  example  to  those  who  are  coming  forward  on 
the  scene  which  he  has  so  long  adorned — it  is  proposed  to 
present  a  faithful  memoir,  which  can  not,  it  is  believed, 
be  without  interest  or  encouragement,  especially  to  the 
young. 

James  Goes  Kmo  was  the  third  son  of  EuAis  King  and 
Mary  Alsop  his  wife.  He  was  bom  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  on  the  8th  of  May,  1791,  at  the  residence  of  his 
grandfatlicr,  John  Alsop,  No.  38  Smith-street,  afterward 
known  as  62  William-street. 

When  just  turned  of  five  years  of  age  he  was  taken, 
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with  the  rest  of*  the  ikmily,  to  Endand,  to  which  coun- 
try Mr.  Rufus  King  was  appointed  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  by  Washington,  in  1796. 

Befmo  }ie  had  reached  hia  seventh  year  he  was  jdaccd 
with  Mr.  Brown,  who  kept  a  select  ])oardiDg-school  of  high 
Tepntation  at  Kensiiigtoii  Gravel  Pits,  near  London,  and 
there  he  remained,  making  satisfactoiy  progress,  until  1801, 
*  when,  for  the  benefit  of  acquiring  the  French  language, 
James  m  as  sent  over  to  Paris  to  the  care  of  the  late  Daniel 
Parker,  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  T?.  King,  and  long  a  resident 
in  that  city.  Mr.  Parker  sent  hini  to  a  school  of  liigh  re- 
pute in  Paris,  where  he  soon  acquired  a  thorough  Imowl- 
edge  and  masteiy  of  the  langnage,  while  prosecnting  other 
studies. 

In  1803,  when  Chancellor  Livingston,  then  American 
minister  in  Paris,  was  about  returning  liome,  he  touk  with 
him  our  young  btudent,  in  order  that,  in  conformity  with 
the  well-considered  views  of  his  father  as  to  the  import- 
ance of  a  youth  receiving  his  education,  in  part  at  least, 
in  the  conntiy  and  among  the  people  where  and  with 
whom  he  was  to  live,  he  mi^t  finish  his  studies  at 
home. 

After  a  short  interval  passed  with  his  parents  in  New 
York,  James  was  confided  to  the  care  of  tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Gar- 
diner, Bector  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston,  who  received  him 
with  some  few  other  private  pupils  into  his  house,  and  fitted  4| 
them  for  Harvard  Universily*  Into  the  IJniverBily  accord* 
ingly,  of  which  his  father  was  a  graduate,  he  entered  in 
ISOG,  and  icraduated  from  it  witli  lienor  in  IS  10. 

lie  coninienet'd  almost  immediately  the  study  of  the  law 
as  his  future  profession,  with  the  venerable  Peter  Van 
8chaick,  of  Kinderhook,  then  old  and  nearly  blind,  but  to 
whom,  as  to  Miltoi^^ 

«  The  oalMlbl  light 
Shone  inward,  Mid  the  mind  thxoagh  «U  h«r  poirom 
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Mr.  YsiH  Schaick  was  an  old-fashioned,  black-letter  law- 
yer, loving  his  profession,  and  adorning  it  by  an  upright 
life,  and  by  Bound  and  yaried  scholarship.  Un<ler  his 
teaching  and  his  example,  onr  joong  stndent  acquired  that 
thoronghness  which  in  all  things  characterized  his  after  life. 
With  the  superficial  he  was  never  content  to  rest  satisfied. 
This  lialiit  he  owed  not  a  little  to  ^[r.  Yan  Scliaick,  of 
wlxiiii  lie  always  s]>oke  with  iri'eat  regard  and  reverence. 
After  some  months  spent  under  the  root'  of  Mr.  Yan 
Schah  k,  James  went  to  the  law-school  at  Litchfield,  then 
in  its  brightest  estate,  and  under  the  instruction  of  Tappan 
Beeve  and  Judge  Gould  completed  his  elementary  educa- 
tion as  a  lawyer. 

Returning  home  to  New  York,  and  thrown  by  family 
affsociation  into  the  societv  of  the  late  Arch.  Gracie  and 
his  household,  in  February,  1812,  he  man-ied  Sarah,  the 
second  daughter  of  Mr.  Gracie,  and  from  that  time  was  led 
to  turn  his  attention  rather  to  commerce  than  the  law  as  a 
professioa  The  war,  however,  which  soon  followed,  left 
little  opportunity  for  commerce,  and  he  was  fain  to  wait  for 
peace  before  entering  into  business.  In  the  summer  of 
1814,  when  a  verv  lar-rc  militia  force  was  called  out  bv  the 
general  government  and  stationed  in  New  York,  Mr.  J.  King 
was  selected  as  his  assistant  adjutant-general  by  Major- 
General  Ebenezer  Stevens,  who  commanded  in  chief  the 
whole  militia  contingent,  in  subordination  to  the  general 
officer  of  the  United  States  army,  to  whom  was  assigned 
the  command  of  the  military  district,  and  cs]>ecially  the  de- 
fence of  the  city  of  New  York.  Mr.  King  entered  with  char- 
acteristic method,  intelligence,  and  ardor  upon  this  before 
untried  field  of  dn^,  and  he  acquitted  himself  most  abun- 
dantly to  the  satisfaction  of  his  commander,  and  with  gen* 
eral  acceptance  to  all  with  whom  he  was  brought  into 
official  relation.  The  troops  were  disbanded  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  winter  of  1614-15,  and  with  the  peace 
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which  was  conciiidod  at  Ghent,  in  I>ect;mber,  1814,  closed 
his  military  aervico. 

In  the  year  1815  be  established,  under  the  firm  of  James 
G.  King  iSs  Co.,  a  eonmuflsioii  house  in  Kew  York,  in  oon- 
nection  and  partnetship  with  his  fathe^in•]aw  Arch.  Gracie, 
and  Mr.  Walli:er,  of  Peterebnrg,  Va^  an  old  partner  of  Mr. 
Gracie,  and  was  measurably  successful  in  business.  In  the 
year  181^,  liowcvcr,  ui^m  the  rccommendatinn  of  tatlior- 
in-law,  Mr.  Gracie,  he  broke  up  his  business  in  2s' cw  York 
and  went  to  Liverpool,  and  there,  with  his  brotlier-in-law, 
Archibald  Gracie,  establiahed  the  honse  of  King  &  Gracie. 

During  a  residence  of  nearly  ox  years  in  this  chief  of 
English  seaports,  with  a  large  bnsineas  and  encountering 
heavy  responsibilities,  Mr.  King  so  skillfully  steered  his 
bark,  tluit,  in  desj>ite  nf  the  wide-spread  calatnitics  which, 
both  in  England  and  America,  marked  tlie  ycar>  1822,  '23, 
'24,  and  which  overwhelmed  his  own  nearest  and  dearest 
connectionR  in  this  conntry,  he  maintained  his  own  high 
character,  fulfilled  all  the  responsibilities  of  his  house,  and 
on  leaving  England,  in  1834,  in  compliance  with  advan- 
tageous arrangements  made  for  his  ftitnre  residence  in  Kew 
York,  left  behind  Jiiiii  an  enviable  name  and  reputation  for 
urbanity,  intelligence,  |)r(>ni}>tness,  and  intc^^rity.  He  made 
many  fast  and  valuable  friends  while  abroad,  and  retained 
their  good-will  and  confidence  unabated  to  the  day  of  his 
death* 

While  in  Liverpool,  he  was  brought  into  relations  of 
business  and  much  personal  intimacy  with  the  late  John 

Jacob  AstoTy  who  was  on  a  brief  visit  to  Europe ;  and  such 
was  the  inj|)reHsi(>n  made  upun  tliat  sagaciotis  observer  and 
almost  unerring  jii<]  L'  of  charncti  r,  hy  the  bnsinos  tact  and 
promptness  of  Mr.  hLing,  and  his  general  charactci-,  that, 
upon  his  return  to  the  United  States,  Mr.  A^\ov  invited  liim 
to  come  to  New  York  and  take  the  chief  direction  of  the 
American  Fur  Company,  with  a  very  liberal  salary.  The 
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od'er  was  a  teinptliii^'  one,  and  ma<le  at  a  time  when,  owing 
to  tlic  mercantile  disafiteiis  already  alluded  to^  the  prospecta 
of  Mr.  King^8  house  in  larerpool  were  not  veiy  promising. 
Bat  the  bnsinesB  to  which  he  was  invited  was  wholly  new 
to  him ;  and,  mor^ver,  it  was  in  his  character  to  prefer  an 
independent  position — ^though  it  might  be  leas  Inerative^ 
to  any,  however  advantageous,  of  which  the  tenure  was  at 
the  ].lea.^iire  of  others.  Mr.  King  therefore  declined,  but 
with  such  expression  of  his  sense  of  the  liberal  kindness  of 
Mr.  Astor  as  was  both  natural  and  litting ;  and  Mr.  Astor  . 
condoned  his  fast  friend  alwaj8|  and  had  another  occasion 
of  proving  his  friendship  about  the  dose  of  1823.  Consult- 
ed  hy  Mr.  Prime,  then  at  the  head  of  the  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands  &  Co.,  as  to  his  knowledge  of  some  fitting 
pertxjn  up(.»n  wli'.»ni  Mr.  Prime  might  safely  devolve  a  2)or- 
tion  of  tlie  bui^iru'ss  of  his  prospcrt'us  liouse,  Mr.  Astor  at 
once  suggested  the  name  ot  J  ames  G.  Xing,  and  accompa- 
nied it  with  such  eulogies  as  to  determine  Mr.  Prime,  who, 
it  seems,  from  some  business  intercourse  between  their 
houses,  had  himself  thought  of  Mr.  King,  to  invite  him  to 
'  become  a  partner  in  bis  house. 

This  proposal  Mr.  King  took  into  serious  consideration, 
but,  with  his  liabitnal  directness  and  ])nalence,  determined 
upon  a  personal  interview  with  Mr.  Prime  and  the  other 
partners  of  the  house  before  accepting  it.  Mr.  King  accord- 
ingly made  a  visit  to  New  York  in  1$23;  and  having  sat- 
isfied himself  of  the  expediency  of  accepting  Mr.  Prime^i 
proposals,  he  returned  to  Liverpool,  wound  up  the  afifoirs  of 
the  house  there,  came  back  to  New  York,  and  on  the  Ist 
of  May,  18:24:,  became  a  partner  of  tlio  house  of  Prime, 
Ward,  Sands,  King  &  Co.,  which  then  consisted  of  Nathan- 
iel Prime,  Samuel  Ward,  Joseph  Sands,  J.  G.  King,  and 
Robert  Eajr* 

The  tboiough  business  habits  which  Mr.  King  brought 
widi  him,  and  the  confidence  with  which  his  character  had 
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iiiFpirod  6omo  of  the  loading  commercial  Iiousl':^  Itotli  ia 
England  and  on  the  continent,  conUl  not  fail,  and  did  not, 
in  enlarging  at  once  and  methodizing  the  business  of  the 
house  in  which  he  had  become  a  partner.  Capable  of  great 
and  snstained  application,  clear  and  prompt  in  his  langua<^ 
and  in  his  transactions,  and  tempted  never,  by  any  prospecr 
ol*  advantage,  however  dnzzlinir,  trom  the  pre^cribcMl  line  of 
business  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  very  soon  created  fur 
himself  a  position  and  an  influence  among  the  mcrcliants 
of  our  city  and  country  which  endured  to  the  end.  Pros- 
perity rewarded  his  labors.  In  1826  the  death  of  Mr. 
Sands  caused  a  dissolution  of  the  firm,  which  was  reconsti- 
tuted under  the  name  of  Prime,  Ward,  King  &  Co.,  con- 
sisting of  all  the  surviving  ]«jutners  of  the  firm,  with  the 
additic^n  of  Mr.  Edward  Prime,  eldest  son  of  the  senior 
partner. 

Pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  as  the  most  active 
member  of  this  house— for  Mr.  Prime  was  already  partially 
withdrawing  himself,  and  actually  returcd  in  1881,  and  Mr. 
Ward,  who  had  been  a  hard  worker,  now  willingly  relin- 
quished the  laboring  oar  to  liis  younger  associate — Mr. 
King  gave  himself  heartily  to  business,  and  found  liirnsrlf 
richly  rewarded  by  success,  and  by  the  general  regard  and 
confidence  of  his  associates  and  fellow-dtizens  of  all  classes. 
He  did  not,  howerer,  permit  business  so  to  engross  his  time 
or  heart  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  charms  of  society,  the 
claims  of  benevolence,  or  the  dnties  of  a  patriot  citizen. 
Dispensing  always  a  liberal  hospitality,  and  enjoy iiiir,  and 
himself  greatly  contributing  by  his  varied  knDwUMlgo  and 
cuavcrbutional  talent  to  the  pleasure  of  relined  society,  his 
ear  and  his  hand  were  ever  open  to  the  cry  of  misery,  and 
his  charities  were  ready,  nnostentatious,  and  discriminating. 

Although  ayerse  to  political  life,  he  nevertheless  deemed 
it  a  duty,  obligatory  on  every  man,  to  take  such  part  and 
interest  in  public  afiairs  as  becomes  every  citizen  of  a  free 
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representative  rcpubiic.  Especially  on  all  questions  con- 
nected with  the  commerce  and  finances  of  the  conntry  did 
he  keep  himself  well  informed,  and  prepared  always  to 
anite  with  his  fellow-citizens  in  any  measures  which  he 

deemed  conducive  to  the  frcneral  welfare. 

In  the  }e;ir  is.'H,  twu  years  after  he  had  removed  his 
residence  to  the  opjiosite  shore  of  the  Hudson,  in  New  Jer- 
sey, he  was  urged  to  allow  himself  to  he  presented  as  a 
candidate  for  congress  from  New  York,  and  consenting 
thereto,  he  returned  to  the  city  and  established  himself  in 
Bleecker^street,  to  the  end  that,  if  elected,  no  technical  ob- 
jection might  arise  as  to  residence.  Although  sustuiutd  by 
a  Very  large  vote,  and  especially  Ijj  a  very  gratifying  exhi- 
bition of  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  merchants  of  the  city,  not 
easily  aroused  to  political  activity,  he  £uled  of  an  election, 
and  in  the  ensuing  spring  returned  once  more  and  finally 
to  his  New  Jersey  home,  coming,  however,  daily  to  h^ 
business  in  town. 

About  this  period  it  was  that  he  became  warmly  inter- 
ested in  the  biu  cess  of  the  great  undertaking,  dien  all  but 
hopeless,  80  great  was  the  inditi'erence  of  the  public  to  its 
claims,  and  so  general  the  distrust  of  its  feasibility — ^the 
Kew  York  and  Erie  Bailioad. 

After  well  considering  the  subject,  and  satisfying  himself 
both  of  the  practicability  and  the  advantages  of  such  a 
ruad,  in  1S35  he  cnnsriiied  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
company — declining,  however,  to  receive  any  salary.  A 
new  subscription  was  started,  with  gratifying  success.  Mr. 
King,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  visited  and  inspected  the 
whole  line  of  the  road ;  new  surveys  were  made,  and  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  road  along  the  Delaware  was  put 
iiii  ler  contract ;  and  in  the  following  year,  1836,  the  legis- 
lature of  the  State,  moved  thereto  in  no  sli^dit  degree  by 
the  high  character  of  Mr.  King,  under  whose  mauagement 
it  wag  felt  that  whatever  aid  might  be  appropriated  by  the 
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State  would  be  faitlifiilly  applied,  granted  to  the  company 
the  credit  of  thv  State  to  the  aiuuiint  ct'  three  milUmis  of 
dollars.  The  pecuniary  difficulties  which  were  then  dis- 
turbing the  country  rendered  it  impossible  to  avail  of  thia 
credit  upon  terms  at  all  suitable  to  the  character  of  the 
State  or  of  the  enterprise,  and  Mr.  King,  finding  his  time 
too  much  diTerted  by  the  duties  of  the  presidency  from  the 
business  of  his  hoube,  resigned  the  office  in  183-.  Entering 
upon  it  afl  he  did  wholly  upon  public  grounds,  and  from 
public  considerations,  and  declining  all  compensation  for 
his  services,  he  was  seconded  in  his  disinterested  course  by 
the  directors  of  the  company,  who,  upon  his  suggestion, 
adopted  a  by-law,  that  no  director  should  have  any  pecu- 
niary interest  in  any  contract,  nor  in  any  property  along 
the  line  of  the  road ;  thus  giving  to  the  public  the  surest 
giijinuity  tliat  no  selfish  ends  were  to  l)e  j^iibserved  by  any 
of  its  arrangenients.  It  is  not,  2>erhap>^5  too  much  to  assume 
that  although  the  ultimate  ^success  and  completion  of  the 
road  were  brought  about  by  other  and  able  hands,  the  im-  • 
pulse  given  to  it  by  Mr.  King  as  president,  in  its  first 
period  of  donbt  and  danger,  assured  its  existence  and  its 
accomplishment. 

In  the  year  1832  Mr.  King  had  removed  his  residence  to 
the  heights  of  AVeehawken,  on  the  Hudson  River,  opj^osite 
to  New  York,  where  lie  had  j>revionslj  bouglit  souie  filly 
acres  of  land  and  built  a  substantial  house.  The  beauty  of 
the  spot,  rough  and  unimproved  as  it  was  when  he  pur- 
chased, its  fine  natural  forest,  and  its  great  capabilities, 
gave  ample  employment  to  his  taste  and  to  his  means,  yet 
never  tempted  him  into  hasty,  excessive,  or  other  than 
gradual  ;i!id  measured  outlay  and  improvement.  And  to 
lh*Mc  who  have  ever  l)een  exposed  nt  all  to  the  fascination 
of  embellishing  a  rural  home,  and  with  mcjuis  in  hand^ 
have  realized  the  difficulty  of  holding  back,  and  of  going 
only  step  by  step  and  little  by  little,  this  remark  will 
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•ffivd  a  sure  test  of  the  calm  and  sober  judgment  bj  which 
Mr.  Kh^  was  habitnallj  governed.  The  late  Lord  Ash* 
barton,  when  walking  ronnd  the  grounds  with  Mr.  King, 

and  listening  to  his  description  of  wliat  he  hud  done  and 
how  lon£r  he  hatl  Ijcen  doing  it,  and  of  what  }  ot  might  be 
doik'  and  tlie  time  it  would  require  to  accomplish  it,  said 
to  hiia — Half  the  taihires  of  eminent  London  merchants 
hare  been  occasioned  by  the  ambition  to  have  a  line  place, 
and  by  nndne,  exceesive,  and  hasty  ezpenditore  thereon ; 
bat  I  see,  by  the  manner  in  which  yon  have  gone  abont 
Tour  improvements,  that  yon  are  in  no  danger  from  that 
source."  Lord  Ashburton  was  perfectly  right.  Mr.  King 
was  of  too  steady  a  teinj>cr  and  too  disciplined  habits  ever 
to  sufler  himself  to  run  into  excess  in  the  gratification  of 
tiste,  or  the  indulgence  of  that  refined  selfishness,  if  so  it 
mast  be  called,  which  delights  in  embellishing  Home. 

Becoming  thus  by  permanent  residence  a  citizen  of  New 
Jei^y,  he  declined  none  of  the  duties  consequent  upon  the 
relation;  whether  serving  as  grand  juror,  or  aidini^  in  tlie 
CBCOura^ement  of  schools,  or  contributing  to  tlie  creation 
and  ^upjiort  of  his  vilLap^e  church,  or  actively  participating 
in  the  deliberations  and  researches  of  the  New  Jersey 
Historical  Society,  he  approved  himself  a  worthy  citizen  of 
the  State.  As  an  agriculturist,  too,  he  took  pains  to  intra- 
dnoe  the  finest  cattle,  while  as  a  gardener,  he  was  both 
csmest  and  successful  in  naturalizing  and  cultivating  the 
finest  varieties  of  iViiiU  and  flowers. 

Loving  and  enjoyinc^  as  Mr.  King  did  country  life,  he 
nevertheless  was  regular  and  attentive  as  ever  in  the  im- 
portant concerns  of  his  business.  By  the  retiring  or  death 
of  the  older  partners  of  the  house  and  the  introduction  of 
joonger  members,  sons  of  diose  old  partners  or  his  own, 
Mr.  King  had  become  the  head  of  the  house,  and  its  chief 
resj  II nihilities  and  direction  rested  upon  him,  and  they 
found  him  always  ready  and  steady.   As  prosperity  never 
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trndnly  elated  hiiz^  nor  tempted  him  beyond  the  line  of 

pritdence  and  of  safety,  bo  when  adverse  affairs  alarmed 
others,  lie  retained  his  equanimity  ;  autl  Bteering  his  own 
conr^e  skillfully  and  coiifidf'ntly  in  every  tempest,  he  not 
only  afforded  an  example  and  encouragement  to  others 
tossed  by  the  same  storm,  but  was  enabled  to  aave  firom 
shipwreck  some  that  bat  for  timely  aid  must  have  gone 
down. 

Henoe,  therefore,  when  the  year  1B87  with  its  sweeping 

commercial  disasters  shook  others  from  their  propriety,  Mr. 
King  looked  on,  imt  unmoved,  certainly,  for  the  sy!nj>at}ii^ 
of  his  naturo  were  gener(>ii>,  but  witliout  being  nt  all  dis- 
concerted, and  with  the  cahu  self-relianee  of  one  who  had 
measured  the  whole  case,  and  knew  the  extent,  the  ap- 
plicability, and  the  adequacy  of  the  resources  that  conld 
be  ayailed  of  to  meet  it  His  voice,  therefore,  his  coonte- 
nance,  his  coonsel  were  cheerftil  and  full  of  hope  when 
cloud.s  seemed  heaviest,  and  his  hand  was  stretched  forth  to 
sustain.  It  was  a  time,  nevertheless,  to  try  men's  nerves, 
as  well  m  credit. 

Failures  of  largely  extended  houses,  commencing  at  New 
Orleans,  spread  throughout  the  land.  New  York  had  its 
lull  proportion.  In  London,  too,  several  houses,  chiefly 
connected  with  the  oommeroe  of  the  United  States,  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  The  Bank  of  England  set  its  face 
against  a  fnrtlicr  extension  of  credit,  and  this  policy  re- 
acted with  great  intensity  in  New  York. 

Tlie  seasons,  too,  had  been  unfavorable  to  agriculture, 
and,  for  the  first  time  in  our  histoxy  as  a  nation,  even  wheat 
was  imported  from  abroad  for  our  own  consumption.  Near- 
ly a  million  and  a  half  bushels  of  wheat  were  brought  from 
Europe  into  New  York  in  the  course  of  Ihe  spring  of  1887. 
The  banks  almost  everywhere  had  imprudently  increased 
their  loans,  the  federal  goveniment,  with  its  specie  cireulsr, 
aggravated  the  evil,  and  universal  bankruptcy  seemed  im- 
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pending.  The  State  of  New  York,  for  a  loan  not  exceeding 
half  a  million  of  dollars,  at  six  per  cent  interest,  publicly 
advertised,  received  not  a  bid. 

Mr.  King  was  too  sagacions  not  to  perceive  alike  the 
magnitude  and  the  extent  of  the  danorer ;  but  lie  albo  s<aw 
and  knew  that  mutual  aid  and  co-operation  would  miti- 
gate, if  they  could  not  control,  the  impending  ptorm.  He 
fionght  earnestly  and  anxiously  to  avert  especially  the  loss 
and  the  disgrace  of  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  a 
time  of  universal  peace,  and  when  no  scourge  of  pestilence 
or  famine  was  at  baud  to  paralyze  industry  or  to  extenuate 
voluntary  insolvency.  But  the  concurrence  of  causes  pe- 
cuniary and  political — which,  however,  it  is  no  part  of  this 
memoir  to  discuss,  or  further  to  notice — overbore  all  indi- 
vidual efforts  and  opinions.  The  banks  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  after  a  long  and  honest  struggle,  came  to  the  con> 
elusion  that  a  suspension  of  specie  payments  was  unavoid- 
able, and  indeed  indispensable,  in  order  to  avert  the  neces- 
sity of  further  sacrifice  of  property  by  the  etruggiing  mer- 
chants in  the  effort  to  meet  their  engagements. 

Accordingly,  after  deliberate  consultation  among  the 
oiBcers  and  directors  of  the  banks,  on  Wednesday,  lOth  of 
Ifay,  the  following  notice  was  issued : 

"  NoHee  to  the  PwtUe  in  rdation  to  like  Banks, 

"  At  a  meeting  last  evening  of  all  the  banks  in  this  cKy^ 
except  tliree,  it  was 

jRedokjedy  That,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  ex- 
pedient and  necessary  to  suspend  payments  in  specie. 

^  In  the  mean  time  the  notes  of  all  the  banks  will  be  re- 
ceived at  tbe  different  banks  as  usual  in  payment  of  debts 
and  in  depo-ita  ;  and  as  tbe  indebtedness  of  tbe  coniinunity 
to  the  banks  exceeds  tbree  times  the  amount  of  their  liabil- 
ities to  the  public,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  that  the  uotee 
of  the  different  banks  will  pass  current  as  usual,  and  that 
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the  state  of  the  times  will  Boon  be  mch  as  to  render  fhe 

reeumption  of  Bpecic  j)ayment8  practicable." 

The  Manhnttan  and  ^forchants'  l>ank  ati<i  the  Bank  of 
America,  the  three  dissenting  at  the  meetiug  on  the  pre- 
viona  eTening,  and  hoping,  perhap!?,  still  to  Bostain  tlieir 
speoJe  pajmentB,  were  borne  away  the  next  day,  and  fell 
in  with  the  rest 

The  mercbants  and  traders  of  tbe  city  met  Ibe  same  day 
at  the  Exchange,  in  pursuance  of  a  call  nnrneron^ly  si-.nied 
by  leadini;  men  of  all  pursuits  and  parties ;  and  t<>  an  "vor- 
flowing  meeting  Mr.  James  G.  Kino  presented  himfioif,  and 
after  reading  the  call,  enforced  its  objects  with  great  power 
and  effect  He  inculcated  the  necessity  of  mntnal  aid 
and  forbearance,''  as  we  find  bim  reported  in  tbe  jonmals 
of  the  day,  and  that  all  sbonld  put  their  sbonlder  to  tbe 
wheel,  without  looking  hack  now  to  the  causes  of  our  ca- 
lamities, tlioiigh  a  time  to  examine  into  and  proclaim  these 
causes  wonld  surely  come.  lie  said  that  it  was  with  deep 
humiliation  as  a  merchant  that  he  witoesfied  this  hour; 
and  it  was  only  in  the  belief  that  tbe  snspension  of  specie 
payments  by  tbe  banks  would  be  temporaiy,  and  in  the 
eonyiction  Ibat  in  order  to  hasten  tbe  period  of  resumption 
the  co-operation  of  all  was  required  to  sustain  the  credit  of 
the  hills  of  the  banks,  that  he  had  consented  to  present 
himself  to  the  meeting."  He  conoluded  by  moving  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  which  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Kathaniel 
Prime,  and  adopted: 

MeiohecP^  (after  reciting  the  resolution  of  the  banks 
just  given),  '^Tbat,  relying  upon  the  above  statement,  we 
have  fbll  confidence  in  tbe  ultimate  ability  of  the  banks  of 
this  city  to  redeem  all  their  bills  and  notes,  and  that  we 
will  oiirstdYes  continue  to  receive,  aiid  we  recommend  all 
our  fellow-citizens  to  receive  tliem  as  lieretofore. 

"That  in  an  emergency  like  ,the  present,  it  is  alike  the 
dictate  of  patriotism  and  self-interest  to  abstain  from  all 
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measui'es  tending  to  aggravate  existing  evils,  and  bj  mutual 
forbearance  and  mutual  aid  to  mitigate  as  &r  as  practicable 
the  ezistiDg  difficoltiesy  and  dina  most  eesentiallj  to  aeaist 
in  the  restoration  of  specie  payments.** 

These  resolutions  were  put  separately,  and  each  was 
unaiiimouslv  adopted.  The  saiictiun  thus  given  by  all  the 
leading  men  of  business  to  an  accomjjlished  fact  produced 
an  instantaneous  effect ;  a  sense  of  relic  f  was  felt,  as  if  a 
heavy  pressnre  were  removed.  Stocks  and  other  Becnritiee 
rose  in  price,  and  bnsinefls  became  more  active. 

It  is  a  coincidence  which  at  the  time  was  gratifying  to 
Mr.  King,  and  in  the  retrospect  is  now  not  less  j^ratifying 
to  his  family,  that  on  occasion  of  Riispt'iiding  speoio  ])ay- 
ments  by  the  banks  in  1812-13,  during  the  war  with  £ng* 
land,  Mr.  Bufos  King  was  called  from  his  retirement  on 
Long  Island  to  nige  the  same  views  as  those  presented  by 
his  son  in  1837,  and  that  in  each  case  the  epeaker  carried 
his  hearers  and  the  country  with  him.  In  1813-13,  how- 
ever, New  York  only  followed ;  in  1837  it  was  her  hard 
and  humiliating  fortune  to  lead  the  way  in  suspension ; 
and  her  example  swept  away,  as  the  news  of  it  sped,  the 
banking  institutions  East,  North,  South,  and  West.  The 
Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the  United  States,  which  had  sue* 
ceeded  the  National  Bank  destroyed  by  President  Jackson, 
was  obliged  to  yield  with  the  other  banks  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  closed  ite  vaults  on  the  day  after  the  suspension  in  New 
York.  Throughout  the  summer  of  1837,  Mr.  King,  with 
others  of  like  views,  was  earnest  in  preparing  measures  for 
the  speediest  possible  return  to  specie  payments.  Disasters, 
however,  thickened  around — ^the  failure  in  London  of  three 
of  the  largest  honses  interested  in  the  American  trade— 
followed  as  this  imavoidably  was  by  failures  in  the  United 
States — and  the  return  of  a  lar«;e  aniount  of  sterlin*^  bilk 
drawn  on  those  houses,  added  to  the  general  consternation, 
and  of  coarse  to  the  obstacles  of  a  speedy  redemption.  Mr. 
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King,  however,  never  lost  hw  self-pcweflBion,  nor  confidence 
in  the  opinion,  and  in  the  exprer^sion  of  it,  tl  at  tiie  bunks 
and  the  general  mercantile  comuiunity  Hinplo  moans 
and  aa  honest  purpose  to  meet,  ultimately,  all  their  engage- 
ments. Under  such  iniprcssiona,  both  with  a  view  to  in- 
spire on  the  other  side  confidence  in  such  a  resnlt,  and  to 
judge  for  himself  of  the  actual  condition  of  money  aflhire 
there,  he  embarked  in  the  month  of  October  for  England. 
He  was  wiinnlv  received  aud  eui^crlv  consulted  by  bank- 
er*  and  merchants  in  London  :  and  did  not  lail,  l>y  his  calm 
aud  assured  tone  and  judgment  about  tJie  means  a!id  re- 
sponsibilities of  his  own  countrymen,  to  allay  much  of  the 
apprehension  which  panic  and  ignorance  of  the  extent  of 
resources  possessed  bj  onr  commercial  community  and 
banks,  had  prodnced. 

"When  ho  had  accomplished  thus  much,  he  went  further, 
and  \indertook  to  show  to  the  leading  capitalists  and  to  the 
Bank  of  England,  that  in  their  own  interest,  if  from  no 
other  view,  they  should  aid  the  Americans  struggling  to 
extricate  themselves  from  embarrassments,  and  to  retom  to 
specie  payments.  He  startled  the  bank-parlor  in  Thread- 
needle-street  by  a  suggestion,  that  instead  of  embarraaaing 
American  merchants  by  discrediting,  as  they  had  been 
doing,  j)aper  connected  with  the  American  trade,  it  nearly 
concerned  the  solvency  of  manv  of  their  own  customers, 
and  consequently  their  own  interests,  that  liberal  aid  should 
rather  be  extended  to  that  trade.  Again  and  again  invited 
'  to  consult  with  the  bank  authorities  as  to  measures  fit  to  be 
taken  in  the  crisis,  he  finally  brought  them  over  to  his 
views,  and  gave  practical  scope  to  those  views,  by  proposing 
that  the  bank  should  at  once  send  over  to  Kew  York  sev- 
eral million  dollars  in  coin,  in  order  to  st?-ongthen  the 
banks  in  America,  and  to  make  their  redemption  more 
easy  and  early,  Begularly  advised  from  home  of  the  syste* 
matic  measures  in  progress  there  for  bank  resumption,  and 
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made  aware  that  timidity  rather  than  want  of  actual  means 

withheld  the  banks  of  the  city  of  New  York  from  an  im- 
mediate return  to  specie  payments,  he  himself  saw  clearly, 
and  proved  to  the  governors  of  the  Bank  of  England,  that 
at  fluch  a  juncture  a  supply  of  cnin  from  tliat  institution 
would  at  once  determine  the  New  York  banks  in  tbeir 
right  course,  and  render  it  both  easy  and  permanent 

In  conformity  with  these  opinions  of  Mr.  King,  the  Bank 
of  England  resolved  to  confide  to  his  house  tlie  consign- 
ment of  one  million  pounds  sterling  in  gold,  n])on  the  sole 
res]K)nsibility  of  that  house  and  the  guaranty  of  Baring, 
Brothers  &  Ck>.  The  object  and  the  terms  of  tliat  import* 
ant  movement  are  stated  in  the  letter,  of  which  a  copy  ia 
subjoined,  addressed  l)y  the  Qovemor  of  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, W.  Curtis,  to  Mr.  King : 

"  Bank  of  Enqland,  March  20,  1838. 

"  Sib  : — I  have  to  acknowledge  your  favor  of  yesterday's 
date,  and  to  express  my  concurrence  in  its  contents  in 
respect  to  the  consignment  of  gold  coin  or  bullion  and 
the  returns  for  the  same.  Messrs.  Baring,  Brothers  &  Go. 

have  also  addressed  me,  guaranteeing  the  transaction  and 
the  i>aynient  of  the  bills  of  exchange  which  may  be 
remitted. 

In  reply  to  your  observation  as  to  tlie  latitude  it  may 
be  expedient  to  give  in  the  time  for  making  these  returns, 
I  beg  to  say  that  it  is  not  at  all  the  intention  of  the  bank 
that  any  undue  haste  should  be  exhibited  in  taking  bills  of 

exchange  for  remittance.  I  am  tjulte  aware  tliat  any  such 
actir»n  on  the  exchange  at  New  York  would  tond  unneces- 
sarily to  raise  premiums  on  bills.  The  object  of  the  bank 
in  the  operation  is  not  one  of  profit — ^the  whole  transaction 
is  one  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  its  operations.  Profit, 
therefore,  is  not  what  the  bank  seeks  ;  but  by  a  judicious 
course  of  proceeding,  the  bank  may  be  saved  from  loss ; 
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and  it  is  fairly  eutitled  to  a  moderate  rate  of  iuterest,  if  the 
progreBs  of  the  transaction  will  admit  of  it 

*^  I  deem  it  inexpedient  to  fix  any  precise  period  within 
which  the  retnmB  should  he  made.  Having  shown  jonr 

honse  80  much  confidence  in  intrusting  the  management  of 
this  great  concern  in  their  hands,  it  would  l)iit  ill  agree 
with  that  confidence  if  I  were  to  prescribe  limits  which 
might,  in  many  ways,  act  most  inoonvemenUy,  and  deprive 
the  hank  of  the  advantage  of  yonr  judgment  and  experi- 
ence, in  both  of  which  I  hope  to  find  a  satis&ctory  resnlt 
to  this  important  undertaking. 

"  Wifjhing  you  a  safe  voyage,  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 
your  very  obedient  servant, 

"  T.  A.  CURTIS,  Oovemcr. 

«  Jamk  Gork  Kino,  Ki»<i>} 

Ptttner  of  the  hooM  «f  JSman,  Prime,  Ward  ft  Sing, 
of  Now  York,  now  in  London*** 

The  first  shipment  of  80,000  sovereigns  was  made  by  the 

bank  the  next  day,  per  packet-ship  Gladiator^  and  Mr.  King 
himsell"  soon  followed,  with  a  mucli  larger  sum.  The  solici- 
tude of  Mr.  King  to  hasten  resumption  by  the  banks  of 
New  York  and  throughout  the  United  States,  which  has  been 
aheady  dwelt  npon,  lay  at  the  bottom  of  this  great  opera- 
tion, and  he  was  naturallj  and  reasonably  elated  at  his 
success.  He  thus  announced  the  transaction  to  his  fiiend, 
S.  B.  Ruggles,  Esq.,  tliiu  at  Albany  as  one  of  the  membci-d 
of  Assembly  from  this  city : 

LoHDOW,  March  16,  1S88* 

*^  I  hasten  to  apprise  you  that  I  hare  concluded  an  ar- 
rangement on  the  part  of  Baring,  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 

Prime,  AYard  &  King,  witli  the  Bank  of  England,  for  the 
ehipmeut  of  unk  mtt.liox  of  boverkigns  (in  nrold  of  course), 
by  the  four  or  live  ships  lor  New  York  from  London  and 
liyeipool,  and  I  hope  and  tmst  that  upon  their  arhTal,  our 
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banks  and  lihoee  of  the  Atlantic  cities  will  reenme  and  main* 
tain  specie  payments,  toward  which  resnlt  mj  thoughts 
and  efforts  have  been  nnceasingly  devoted.  The  serrice 

which  I  have  thus  had  the  opportunity  to  render  my  own 
city  and  State  by  aiding  it,  in  taking:  the  initiative  in  this 
great  and  wiiolesome  measure,  aflords  me  a  t^atiislaction  in 
which  I  know  that  jou  and  my  other  Mends  will  fully 
participate.  The  arrangement  was  only  conclnded  definite- 
ly this  morning,  but  I  commonicate  it  with  all  dispatch." 

The  anticipation  of  Mr.  King  that  with  the  aid  thns  op- 
portunely and  fiirtnnately  brought  to  them,  tlie  banks  of 
New  York  would  resume  and  maintain  specie  piiyment 
wa3  abundantly  realized.  Already,  in  despite  of  a  conven- 
tion of  delegates  from  the  banks  of  New  England,  New 
JeiBey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  who  formally  de- 
clared the  resnmption  conid  not  yet  safely  be  attempted,  in 
despite  of  the  abeolute  refbsal  of  the  banks  of  Pennsylvania 
to  come  into  the  measure,  the  banks  of  New  York  had 
resolved  tliat  on  ur  before  the  lOtli  of  May,  they  would 
vtmrru^  and  the  whole  business  community  of  tlie  city 
ivsolved  to  stand  by  the  banks  in  this  honest  determination. 
The  work  was  accomplished  by  the  vote  that  it  should  be 
done.  The  legislatore  authorised  the  emission  of  small 
notes.  They  also  created  some  fonr  millions  of  stocks  for 
canal  pm^ses,  for  which  the  banks,  by  special  act,  were 
permitted  to  subscribe,  so  as  to  obtain  an  available  resource 
for  the  purchase  of  coin  in  England,  if  needed  ;  and  al- 
most without  an  eflbrt,  and  absolutely  without  any  shock,  . 
the  reign  of  irredeemable  paper  was  terminated ;  first,  by 
the  issue  of  small  notes  and  their  redemption  in  coin  when* 
ever  asked,  and  then  by  a  Ml  resumption  which  was  com< 
plete  weeks  before  the  specified  day  of  May. 

As  the  coin  from  the  Bank  of  England  arrived,  it  wad 
disposed  of  on  easy  terms  to  the  banks  here  and  in  Boston^ 
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a  large  emn  oliered  to  tlie  Bank  of  tlie  United  States  of 
Pennsylviyiia  at  first  declined,  was  afterward  availed  of^ 
and  tboB  the  city  of  New  York,  whicli  had  seen  itself  com- 
pelled to  lead  the  way  in  mpenaion,  had  the  great  honor 
and  satisfaction  to  lead  the  way  itself  in  i-esumption,  and  to 
smooth  the  way  fur  t»thers. 

llie  signal  contidcncc  reposed  by  the  Bank  of  England 
in  the  house  of  Prime,  Ward  &  King  in  this  important 
transaction,  was  fnlly  josttfied  by  the  event,  as  were  the 
sagacious  previsions  of  Mr.  King,  as  to  the  good  results  to 
be  efEbcted  by  snch  a  use  of  the  Bonk^s  treasure. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  be  able  to  add  that  a  concern  of  so 
large  iin}M>i*t — entered  into  not  witlmut  Lig^h  niutlves  on  the 
part  of  tlio  Bank  of  England,  and  conducted  with  equal 
skill  iind  fidelity  by  the  Kew  York  hoose — ^was  wound  up 
without  loss  and  with  great  promptness. 

In  the  antunm  of  the  year  1839,  Samuel  Ward  died,  but 
the  partnership,  according  to  its  tenor,  was  continued  ;  the 
eldest  son  of  Mr.  "Ward  .uid  the  son-iii-la,w  of  Mr.  King, 
Mr.  Deiuing  l>uer,  having  been  admitted  as  partners  in 
the  previous  month  of  May. 

Ihe  business  of  the  house  went  on  in  its  steady,  regular, 
and  as  to  profits,  progressive  course.  In  lS4i,  A.  Grade 
King,  son  of  James  G.  King,  became  a  partner,  and  the 
house  then  consisted  of  J.  G,  King,  Edward  Prime,  Samuel 
Ward,  Deming  Duer,  and  A.  Gracie  Kinjj;.  A  diversity  of 
views  as  to  the  proper  scope  and  busiiios.s  of  the  h<ni<c  led, 
in  1847,  to  its  dissolution.  J.  G.  King,  witli  liis  son-in-law 
and  son,  under  the  firm  of  James  G.  King  &  Sons,  con- 
tinned  the  old  business  in  the  same  line  exactly. 

Mr.  King,  shortly  after  the  ^rmation  of  the  new  firin. 
made  a  second  visit  to  Europe,  with  a  view  both  to  busi- 
ness and  pleasm*e,  takinc:  ])art  of  his  fauiily  with  liim. 
Wiiile  abroad,  though  only  gone  for  some  five  or  bix 
months,  one  of  those  financial  disturbances,  which,  if  not 
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regularlj  periodical  in  commercial  alTairs,  are  of  frequent 
occurrencef  came  to  tiy  the  Bkill,  the  prudence,  and  the 
nerye  of  the  younger  partnen  left  in  charge  of  the  house  in 
Kew  York :  it  found  them  well  prepared,  and  passed  them 

by  undisturbed  and  uninjured.  In  London,  a  like  muiiey 
pressure  and  deranguintnt  existed,  produced  on  both  sides 
by  the  same  canse,  delicicut  harvests  in  Europe,  and  ex- 
cessive gpecolations  in  breaddtufis.  Mr.  King  had  thus 
again  the  opportunity,  by  iiis  ateadinesB  of  nerve  and  char- 
acter, and  his  full  comprehension  of  all  the  difficulty  as 
regards  his  own  countrymen,  to  encourage  and  relieve  the 
public  mind  in  Engliin<l.  He  had,  tou,  ai  ihc  ^aIlle  time, 
the  o]>purtumty  to  manifest,  in  a  very  special  maimer,  the 
interest  he  continued  to  i'eel  in  the  welfare  of  his  late 
partners. 

Mr.  King  came  hack  at  the  close  of  1847,  bringing  with 
him  an  increased  measure  of  confidence  and  regard  fiom 
Bome  of  the  leading  capitalists  of  Europe,  and  experiencing 

most  satistactorilv  in  the  cunstantlv  enlaririn;:  business  of 
the  hoir^e,  the  evidence  uf  such  cunfidence.  He  did  not, 
however,  feel  himself  called  upon  to  devote  his  time  and 
labor,  as  in  former  jears,  in  so  great  a  degree  to  business. 
His  young  associates  had  proved  their  prudence,  capacity, 
and  industry,,  under  difficult  circumstances,  and  he  was 
content  to  leave  to  them  the  burden  of  work,  always  ^er- 
dsinj?,  liowever,  u  liiurough  and  iiiieiii^cLiL  bupervioion  over 
the  busiite-s. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  friendly  and  confideutial 
relations  which  subsisted  between  Mr.  King  and  the  late 
J.  J.  Astor.  It  was  a  cherished  wish  of  Mr.  Astor,  many 
years  ago  urged  upon  Mr.  King,  that  he  would  consent  to 

be  one  of  the  executors  of  his  estate.   Mr.  Sing  was  very 

avei-se  to  undertaking  any  such  trust,  of  which  tlie  i*e!spon 
aibilities  would,  as  in  this  case,  extend  beyf»nd  the  }>r'>bable 
period  of  his  own  life;  but  after  repeated  xe^ueetti  he  oon* 
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Beoted,  and  by  the  last  will  of  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  King  was 
named  an  exeeator  and  also  a  trnstee  of  the  public  library, 

for  the  establishment  of  which  tlie  will  made  so  liberal  pro- 
^'ision.  It  BO  happened  that  owing  to  hia  chani^e  of  resi- 
dence, and  conscqucntlj  ceasiiiix  to  be  a  citizen  of  Xew 
York,  Mr.  King  could  not,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  enter  upon  the  dntj  of  an  executor  withont  giving 
bond  in  twice  the  amount  of  the  personal  property  of  the 
deceased,  hr  the  futhfbl  performance  of  that  doty.  Mr. 
W.  6.  Astor,  who  well  Imew,  and  himself  shared  in,  his 
futlier'ft  strong  desire  tliat  Mr.  King  should  serve  in  that 
capacity,  at  once  otlered  to  give  the  required  b(md8  liim^elf, 
but  Mr.  King  absolutely  declined,  not  willing  that  any  one 
should  be  bound  in  the  penalty  of  millions  for  him.  lie, 
however,  at  the  request  of  the  executors,  habitually  met 
with  them  as  a  ftiend  and  adviser,  but  without  any  official 
character.  As  trustee  of  the  library,  he  was  always  a 
punctual  and  interested  attendant  at  every  meeting  of  the 
board,  and  derived  much  satisfaction  from  beincr  instrumen- 
tal in  shaping  and  directing  a  lionefaction  so  liaught  with 
good  to  the  present  and  all  future  time. 

His  connection  too  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  M  as 
one  in  which  he  took  much  pleasure.  It  began  with  his 
earliest  mercantile  career,  having  been  elected  a  member 
of  that  corporation  in  April,  1817.  When,  after  several 
yoai-s  of  al)senco  iu  Europe,  he  returned  to  his  native  city, 
he  renewed  his  connection  with  the  ('liainlier.  In  he 
was  chosen  first  vice-president,  and  annually  rechosen  for 
four  years,  when,  in  1845,  he  became  president,  and  served 
in  that  station  four  years.  Over  and  above  the  ordinaiy 
business  of  this  body,  its  president,  by  the  will  of  Captain 
Bandall)  the  generous  founder  of  the  8aUor$^  Smig  Hair^^ 
was  to  be  ex-offimo  a  trustee  of  that  noble  foundation.  Mr. 
King  entered  very  thorou<;lily  njton  this  duty,  and  was  in- 
stant on  all  proper  occasions  and  in  all  proper  ways,  both 
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to  render  it  as  beneficent  as  possible  to  those  for  wlium  it 
was  institutt'il,  and  to  confine  it  to  tliem.  Hence  he  always 
aOQglit,  80  far  as  depended  upon  his  vote  and  influence,  to 
place  all  the  sabordinate  trusts  and  offices  in  the  hands  of 
seafaring  men,  to  abolish  all  exponditnre  not  needed  for 
the  accommodation  and  benefit  of  the  sailon,  and  all 
flinecnres. 

On  retiring  from  the  chair  of  the  Chamber  in  1848,  in 
the  course  of  an  address  of  thanks  to  the  assembled  mem- 
bers for  the  partiality  shown  by  his  frequent  re-election,  he 
dwelt  with  particiilar  emphasis  npon  this  important  eo> 
ilfieio  connection  of  the  presid^t  of  the  Chamber  with  the 
fonndation  of  the  Sailors^  8nng  Harbor,  and  expressed  fet^ 
vently  the  hope,  both  in  the  interest  of  the  sailor  who  liad  . 
so  g>  K)d  a  right  to  look  up  to  the  merchant  as  his  natural 
guardian,  and  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  and  efficiency  of  the 
Chamber,  tliat  this  part  of  the  president's  duty  would  al* 
ways  be  fruthfhlly  and  diligently  ezecnted. 

The  state  of  pnbHc  afbira  and  poHtieal  questions  in  1848, 
was  sneh  as  to  call  forth  the  anxieties  of  thooghtfbl  men, 
and  Air.  Kiiig,  alter  much  solicitation  on  the  part  of  neigh- 
bors and  p«»litical  friends  in  !N^ew  Jersey,  and  the  urgent 
entreaties  of  many  of  his  associates — the  chief  commercial 
men  of  this  city — ^reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  nominar 
tion  for  CSongress,  from  the  Fifth  Congressional  district, 
where  he  resided,  and  where  the  whig  party,  to  which  he 
belonged,  had  the  ascendency.  Haying  once  accepted,  he 
went  hearUly  into  the  canvass,  lithI  to  the  end  tliat  his  per- 
son and  his  o})ini(»ij^,  well  as  his  manner  of  statin*^  tlicse, 
might  be  widely  known  to  those  whose  votes  he  asked,  he 
.visited  all  the  chief  places  of  the  district,  addressing  large 
meetings,  making  no  disguise  of  any  opinion,  and  assuming 
mme  lor  the  occaoon ;  and  dealing  thus  sqnarely  with  the 
eonsHtnency,  he  reeeiTed  from  Ihem  one  of  the  largest  ma* 
jorities  ever  cabi  in  the  district. 
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lie  took  his  seat  in  the  House  of  Representativee,  at 
Wjii^liiiiirton,  as  n  member  of  the  Thirty-tii-st  ( '<  iigresR,  *>n 
Moiiciay,  T>ereml)or  4th,  1849,  and  was  pn  st'iit  without 
ffinchiiig,  at  every  ballot — ^amounting  to  aizty-tkreo  in  ali, 
and  protracted  through  nearly  three  weclcs,  from  Monday 
Uie  8d  to  Satniday  the  22d  of  December  both  inclusive 
— for  Speaker,  when  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia,  was  finaUj 
chosen,  by  a  plnrality  and  not  by  a  majority  vote.  This 
(>ri;anizatiou  of  the  House  threw  Mi,  iviiig  into  the  miuor- 
itv,  and  i^ave  to  the  anti-admiiiistration  party,  (M  iierul  Tay- 
lor being  Pi-esident,  the  c<'Titrol  of  all  the  committees.  Mr. 
King  was  put  by  tlie  Speaker  ujion  the  standing  committee 
on  roads  and  canals,  where  little  scope  presented  itself  for 
•  his  labors.  He  applied  himself  with  exemplary  pnncto- 
ality  and  diligence  to  the  business  of  the  House,  never  being 
absent  from  his  seat,  however  long  and  wearying  the  sit- 
tings, unk^sB  actually  deterred  by  illness.  On  all  questions 
touching  the  revenue  and  its  collection,  the  finances,  and 
commerce,  he  spoke  witli  maiked  etlect,  never  wearying 
the  house  with  prosy  emya,  nor  disturbing  its  harmony  by 
partisan  appeals.  Aa  a  ooDsequence  he  waa  eagerly  list- 
ened to. 

On  the  bill  for  a  collection  of  the  revenue,  his  efficiency 

and  his  i>mctical  ability  were  specially  itijini4ested.  The 
llou^e  had  t^ilkvil  ever,  and  caviled  at,  and  delayed  a 
joint  retjulutiun  Irom  the  Senate,  authorizing  the  requisite 
expenditure  for  defraying  the  cost  of  collecting  daties  at 
the  Cu8tom*house.  The  matter  was  urgent,  for  there  was 
no  appropriation,  and  no  money  therefore  available  for  such 
uses.  In  consequence,  the  business  of  the  Custom-house  was 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  every  other  desk  almost  was  vacant, 
for  lack  of  means  to  pay  for  nervices,  and  nhips  arriving 
witli  full  cargoes  were  unable  to  discharge,  becan*^e  there 
were  not  officers  to  attend  to  it.  Notwitlkstanding  these 
embarrassments  to  commerce  and  dauger  to  the  revenue, 
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the  TIoTise  of  Representatives  hesitated  and  objected,  in- 
sistiiiiT  that  the  Secrctuiy  uf  the  Treasury  should  liave  asked 
a  specitic  appropriation  for  each  head  of  expenditure,  and 
seemed  disposed  to  vote  against  the  gross  sum  asked,  al- 
though it  was,  for  the  half  year  reqairiDg  immediate  pioyi- 
fiion,  leas  tihan  half  of  the  mun  voted  to  Mr.  Walker,  when 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnry,  for  a  year's  expense.  Mr.  King, 
fceliiii^  the  ^reat  wrong  and  the  great  suflering  ansing 
from  delay,  applied  himself  strenuously  to  the  subject,  di- 
gested the  various  amounts  needed  under  specitic  heads,  so 
as  to  meet  objections  on  that  score,  and  then  moved  an 
amendment  to  ihe  resolution  from  the  Senate,  in  which, 
after  appropriating  the  respective  sums  needed  for  the  half 
year,  he  employed  this  phraseology — and  in  that  propor- 
tion t'  l  any  shorter  or  loiigei*  time,  until  Congress  shall  aet 
upon  the  suhjecV*  Tlie  passage  here  marked  in  italics  fixes 
permanently  and  without  any  fresh  appropriation,  the  ex- 
penditore  for  the  collection  of  revenoes  until  Congress  shall 
otherwise  order— a  very  important  point,  since  it  obviates 
the  recurrence  of  any  like  embarrassment  to  that  the  reso- 
lution was  designed  to  cure,  jythough  opposed  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  ways  and  nicans,  Mr.  King 
maintained  with  so  much  preciBion  and  force  the  merits  of 
the  resolution,  that  it  was  finally  adopted  by  a  considerable 
majority,  and  became,  and  it  is  now,  the  law  of  the  laud. 

Li  the  course  of  the  next  session  the  Speaker,  influenced 
probably  by  the  impression  made  upon  the  House  by  Mr. 
King's  practical  business  information  and  clear  and  ready 
elocution,  without  any  suggestion  or  advance  from  Mr. 
King  ui  his  friend.-,  placed  him  on  the  committee  on  Com- 
merce, wherein  he  was  able  to  make  liiniself  very  useful. 

When,  at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  Mr, 
Crawford,  a  committee  was  appointed  by  the  House  ot 
Eepresentatives  to  investigate  his  connection  with  what 
was  commonly  known  as  the  Galphm  Chum,  and  the  natuie 
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of  that  claim,  the  Speaker  named  Mr.  King  as  a  member  of 

it  A  calculating  politician  wonld  probablr  have  declined 
such  a  questionable  distinction ;  but  Mr.  King,  bUong  in 
the  crmscinusnefjs  of  right  purpose,  and  alwa^ys  ready  to 
follow  out  his  convictions  and  ^tand  bj  them,  did  not  seek 
to  escape  the  responsibility  of  this  position.  He  examined 
the  whole  case  cautiooslj  and  acutelj^  and  finding  evi- 
dence that  seemed  to  him  incontestable  of  the  j  ustice  of  the  ' 
claim,  he  recommended  its  payment ;  and  discovering  no 
rightful  nor  equitable  tlifference  between  a  debt  unla\rfully 
witlibeld  from  it-  (  roditor  bv  a  government  and  a  debt 
witliheld  in  like  circumstances  bv  an  individual,  he  was 
unable  to  perceive  why  the  rule  which  would  compel  the 
individual  to  pay  both  principal  and  interest  should  not 
equally  apply  to  the  government,  and  accordingly  he  con- 
curred in,  and  ably  defended  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the 
report  of  tlie  committee  ^vllicb  recommended  the  i)ayment 
of  the  principal  and  interest  (n\  tlic  Giilpliin  Claim.  He 
knew  the  outcry  that  awaited  such  a  coui^ ;  but  his  own 
self-respect,  and  the  utterance  of  and  adherence  to  his  hon- 
'  est  qpinionSy  pointed  it  out  to  him  as  right,  and  he  took  it 
With  General  Taylor,  during  his  too  brief  career  as 
President,  Mr.  King  lived  on  a  footing  of  great  confidence 
and  intinincv,  and  none  mourned  nmre  truly  than  he  the 
deoeitse  of  tliat  honest  and  fjood  chief  masristrnte.  He 
foresaw  then,  what  soon  became  manifest  to  all,  that 
with  the  disappearance  from  the  scene  of  a  man  of  such 
positive  character,  such  pre-eminent  merits,  and  such  de- 
served popidarity  as  Chnerat  TayloVj  a  great  power  to  re- 
strain men  of  extreme  opinions  from  rushing  into  extrava- 
gant measures,  was  lust.  Already  the  menacing  questions 
connected  with  tlie  adni!s-i«»n  of  Texa^,  Xew  Mexico,  and 
California  into  the  Union,  were  disturbing  the  harmony  of 
the  country ;  but  while  Oeneral  Taylor  lived  and  was  in- 
vested with  the  power  of  chief  magbtrate,  it  was  felt  alike 
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by  all,  that  he  would  permit  no  violation  of  law  or  constitu- 
tion, but  possessing  himself  in  calmuebs,  and  standing  aloof 
from  the  hot  strife  of  sections,  that  he  would  guard  tlio 
rights  of  all,  and  subject  ail  rights  to  tlic  tost  of  the  su- 
preme law.  Mr.  King  concurred  entirely  with  General 
Taylor  and  his  cabinet  in  their  recommendationB  as  to  the 
l>r«  »per  mode  of  disposiug  of  the  knotty  questions  of  Texas, 
Xew  Mexico,  and  California,  and  was  therefore  not  pre- 
pared for,  and  did  not  approve  the  sudden  cliange  ul  policy 
adopted  by  the  successor  of  General  Taylor,  and  finally 
passed  through  Congress  in  the  shape  of  a  Compromise. 

Against  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law  in  particular,  Mr.  King, 
faitbfnl  to  his  name  and  blood,  yoted  ever,  as  against  every 
proposition  that  looked  to  the  spread  of  slavery.  Yet  amid 
the  hottest  agitation  on  these  subjects  in  Congro>.<,  Mi-. 
King  neither  lost  his  calnmL'SS  nor  faltered  in  his  opiMjbi- 
tion.  He  felt  indeed  no  solicitude  about  the  Union,  the 
safety  of  which  he  well  knew  depends  not  upon  hot-heads 
in  Congress  or  out  of  it,  and  his  course  was  influenced  as 
little  by  the  clamors  of  those  so  noisy  to  save,  as  by  those 
other  BO  fierce  to  dissolve  the  blessed  bond  that  makes  us  a 
nation. 

AniuDg  the  incidental  claims  upon  Congre  ss,  a.s  aununis- 
trators  of  the  property  of  the  nation,  no  onu  uiore  interested 
Mr.  King  than  that  preferred  by  Miss  Dix  for  a  grant  of 
public  land  toward  defraying  the  expenses  of  establishing, 
where  needed,  asylums  for  the  protection  and  the  cure  of 
the  insane.  He  felt  the  force  of  this  appeal  all  the  more 
stron^i^ly  from  the  ])t'autil'nl  example  of  self-sacrifice  and 
gcncrouH  devotion  to  tlie  cause  of  the  most  desolate  uf  (iod's 
creatures^  which  that  lady's  life,  and  exertions,  and  suffer- 
ings, and  dangers  exhibited — and  he  labored  zealously, 
though  without  success,  to  obtain  the  grant  she  asked.  He 
had  the  happiness,  however,  of  presenting  through  her  and 
upon  her  suggestion,  a  library  of  select  books  to  the  Lisane 
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Aflylmn  of  New  Jeney  at  Trenton,  and  snbseqnently  sent, 

for  tlie  embellishment  of  the  gi  Mimds  of  that  institution  and 
for  the  supply  of  its  coubervatories,  a  large  collection  of 
plants. 

The  fiiBt  aesfiion  of  the  Thirtj^-First  Congress  lasted  almoBt 
ten  mofUhsy  and  daring  lliat  whole  time  Mr.  King  never 
left  WaBhington.  Bat  the  life  was  unsaited  to  his  babitB 
and  tastes ;  and  although  purposing  to  serve  oat  his  term, 
he  made  up  his  mind  not  to  be  a  candidate  for  re-election. 
After  attending  with  like  Ihh  iity  tbrou»;li  the  second  session, 
in  the  course  of  whicli  lie  had  oeciisiou  again  and  again  to 
press  upon  the  House  tli '  in  cessity  and  advantage  of  es- 
tablishing a  l)ranch  mint  in  2nc\v  York,  Ikbr.  King  retomed 
home  in  Harch,  1851>  with  the  settled  porpose  to  avoid 
any  farther  engagement  in  public  life.  Yet  his  career  in 
Congress  had  been  altogether  saccessM.  As  a  speaker,  he 
was  always  attentively  heard,  for  it  was  known  that  he 
only  spoke  when  he  had  something  to  say,  and  left  off 
when  he  had  said  it ;  while  his  accurate  information  and 
large  experience  in  all  matters  connected  with  commerce 
and  finance,  gave  great  weight  to  his  opinions. 

When,  npon  the  accession  of  Mr.  Fillmore  to  the  Presi* 
dency,  a  new  cabinet  was  formed,  Mr.  King  was  spoken  of 
as  the  Seeretaty  of  the  Treasury,  and  his  name  was  nrged 
\iim\  Mr.  Fillmore.  Mr.  King,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  it, 
went  himself  to  Mr.  Fillmore,  and  at  once  bejrjied  him  not 
to  ti'ouble  himself  a  moment  with  coiiiiideriug  his  (Mr. 
King^s)  name,  in  reference  to  that  or  any  office,  for  he 
could  not  accept  one  nnder  any  circumstances. 

Putting  off  his  official  robes  with  fkr  more  alacrity  than 
he  had  pat  them  on,  Mr.  King  returned  with  increased 
delight  to  his  trees,  his  garden,  and  his  beautiftil  rural 
home. 

Witlidrawing  himself  more  and  more  from  the  cares  and 
the  requirements  of  business,  he  gave  himself  serenely  and 
cheerfully  to  that  preparation  for  another  life,  the  need 
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of  which  advancing  yeare  bring  to  every  Bemitive  and 
thoughtM  mind,  and  which  to  his  mind  was  brought  all 

the  more  impresBively  by  reason  of  occasional  disturbances 
of  the  regular  action  of  the  licart  and  liiiigs.  These  Rjmp- 
toms  he  acce|»ted  without  murmur,  as  a  kindly  and  mer- 
ciful warning.  There  is  something  wrong  here,"  he  would 
say,  laying  his  hand  npon  his  broad  chest:  I  will  fight  it 
while  I  can,  but  it  is  to  prevaiV  and  beantifnlly  did  he 
carry  ont  tiib  manly  sentiment 

Th.iirt  far  we  have  looked  at  Mr.  King  in  liis  relations 
witli  the  world  and  with  sueietv,  as  a  man  of  bupine*?s  and 
a  public  man.  Turn  we  now  to  the  family  circle  and  his 
inner  life.  There  he  was  the  radiant  center  of  as  mnch 
love,  happiness,  and  close  and  united  affection,  as  the  world 
has  witnessed.  His  manner,  his  voice,  his  eye,  his  smile, 
revealed  the  deep  springs  within  his  heart  of  love  and  joy, 
and  inventive,  considerate,  and  iinscltisli  kindness.  With  an 
exteiinr  somewhat  set  and  grave,  even  at  times  to  reserve; 
with  a  steadiness  of  look  that  seemed  to  scrutinize  the  in- 
most nature,  and  that  sometimes  left  the  impression  of  cold- 
ness, he  nnited  the  wannest  and  tenderest  fbelings,-  the 
qnickest  and  truest  sensibilities,  and  the  most  vnadfish  and 
unchangeable  attachments. 

Of  a  well-set  and  vigorous  frame,  untouched  by  excesses 
of  any  sort,  with  health  uninterrupted  till  toward  ihe  close  of 
his  life — a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body — he  took  his  part  in 
the  world  cheerfolly,  hopefully,  and  with  head  and  lieart 
elate.  He  was  a  thorough  man.  Diligent  and  punctual  in 
business,  he  yet  did  not  permit  it  to  shut  out  reasonable 
recreation,  and  the  society  of  his  household.  He  loved  his 
horse,  his  dog,  his  gnn,  and  was  a  proficient  in  the  use  of 
all  of  them;  and  tliese  tastes  lasti  d  with  liim  tlirongh  life. 

The  couutry  had  great  charms  for  him,  and  much  of  his 
attention,  of  late  years,  was  given,  as  has  already  been  inti- 
mated, to  the  cultivation  of  fruitB  and  flowers,  and  to  that 
aaost  rationa],  seductiYe,  and  withal,  even  in  a  mercantile 
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sense,  remoBerating  emplojmeaty  the  planting  of  trees. 
Hie  groves  of  High  wood  (his  residence  on  the  Weehawken 
Heights,  opposite  to  New  York)  will  recall  for  generations 

the  tastetul  and  skillful  luiiul  which  planted,  arranged,  and 
groii])ed  them.  Tlieac  cannot  follow  him,  Imt  thej  will 
bear  witness  to  liira  long  after  all  who  now  enjoy  their 
grateful  shade  shall  have  followed  him  to  that  resting- 
place  where  the  fnnereal  cypress  weeps  alone. 

Of  simple  and  child-like  faith,  of  nna&cted  and  unpre- 
tending piety,  with  the  conscionsness  of  a  life  well  spent, 
and  of  every  duty  fulfilled,  so  far  may  be  predicated  of 
any  more  mortal,  with  no  rancor  in  his  heart  against  any 
human  l»eiii«:,  .siiiTounded  by  all  temporal  blessings,  in  the 
midst  of  a  devoted,  family,  all  centering  tlielr  affections  on 
him,  and  each  emulating  his  good  example,  with  every 
thing  to  gild  the  dose  of  life,  he  seemed,  as  the  shadows 
were  lengthening,  to  have  withdrawn  himself  meaenrablj 
from  tlie  Inisy  Laiiuts  of  men,  chiefly  that  in  his  lovely  and 
beloved  home  he  mi;^lit  l>U!*v  himself  in  devising  iiow  to  do 
good  to  others,  and  thus  add  still  brighter  and  more  beauti- 
fill  tints  to  the  calm  yet  glowing  smiset  which  his  prophetic 
heart  seemed  to  feel  was  near  at  hand. 

It  would  he  to  lift  too  much  the  sacred  vail  of  Home  to 
attempt  to  specify  how,  and  how  frequently,  and  how 
thoughtfully,  and  Low  wisely,  and  how  liberally  he  exer- 
cised his  benevolence ;  but  it  is  not  presuniptuuus  to  say, 
that  Heaven  seemed  to  smile  upon  his  wishes,  and  to  hallow 
theoL  One  incident  in  illustration  of  this  remark  may  be 
mentioned,  withont  violating  the  sanctities  of  the  domestic 
hearth.  A  misunderstanding  had  for  some  years  existed 
and  comparative  estrangement  between  him  and  one  who 
had  been  nearly  connected  with  him  by  family  tiesi.  Tliis 
state  of  things  grieved  him,  for  having  no  reiscntments  or 
unkindness  in  his  own  heart,  he  was  uneasy  even  under  the 
appearance  of  cherishing  any.  A  casual  and  mo>^t  improb- 
able meeting  in  a  dty  omaibufli  only  four  days  before  his 
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deatli,  M  itl)  tlie  person  tlniy  eRtranged,  the  inhabitant  of'au- 
other  State,  afiuitled  liini  the  opportunity  of  reconciliation. 
After  exchanging  friendly  salutations  in  the  omnibus,  when 
the  person  alighted  he  too  got  out,  and  when  alone  together 
Baidf  extending  his  hand — ^^^If,  without  asl^ing  or  giving 
any  explanation,  yon  are  willing  that  we  should  be  friends, 
let  it  be  so adding,  with  that  solemn  prescience  which 
sometimes  goes  before  the  event,  "I  want,  bel'ure  I  dit%  to 
be  at  peace  with  all."  The  t'xtended  hand  was  taken — 
peace  was  his ;  and  the  last  words  heard  from  his  lips,  the 
last  smile  on  his  glowing  face,  seen  by  him  who  in  sorrow 
and  in  sadness  writes  these  lines,  was  on  the  very  next  day, 
when  he  burst  in  upon  him  t/)  tell,  wi&^the  earnestness  of 
complete  happiness,  the  particulars  of  the  intenriew  just 
related.  In  less  than  sixtt/  hours  that  warm,  gentle,  gener- 
ous, manly  heart  had  ceased  to  beat,  that  tongue  was  still 
in  death. 

His  death  was  very  sudden,  and  in  this  particular  not 
unanticipated  by  him.  Previous  severe  spasmodic  parox- 
ysms of  the  heart  and  lungs,  without  warning,  and,  so  far 
as  could  be  understood,  without  any  [red imposing  cause, 
had  made  him  aware  of  the  peculiar  uncertainty  of  his  life. 
He  Lad  looked  at  the  cuiie  ^vith  the  calm  and  sound  judg- 
ment which  was  his  characteristic,  »in<l  having  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  any  moment  one  of  these  paroxysms,  a 
little  more  prolonged  than  usnal,  would  terminate  his  exist- 
ence, he  prepared  himself  for  such  an  issue;  he  set  his 
house  in  order,  and,  though  manifesting  no  anxiety,  omit- 
ting no  duty,  failing  not  in  the  cheerfulness  of  his  social 
inkTconrse,  ;md  to  the  common  eye  evincing  by  no  sign 
that  he  felt  himself  to  be  at  everv  in-tant  on  the  brink  of 
the  grave,  it  is  believed  that  he  had  not  for  a  long,  long 
while  ever  laid  his  head  on  the  pillow  at  night  without  the 
thought  that  he  might  never  see  another  morning,  nor 
without  tranquilly  saying,  as  with  his  last  breath  almost  he 
repeated — ^^TIolJ  will  be  done.'' 
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And  this  prevision  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death  was 

realized.  On  Monday  the  3d  of  Octobei-j  1853,  he  had 
been  well  ad  usual,  and  i\  tired  at  bis  acciistomcrl  hour  to 
bc'il.  He  was  soon  and  suddenly  seized  by  one  of  thc>se 
pai  nxysms.  The  remedies  always  at  hand  before  applied 
with  8ucces8,  were  now  resorted  to  in  vain ;  and  before  the 
physician  could  reach  the  house,  or  the  family  even  be  as- 
sembled, with  perfect  conacionsness  and  perfect  resignation, 
without  a  stniggle  and  almost  without  a  sigh,  he  bieatlied 
out  his  life,  in  less  than  iiulf  an  houi*  from  the  lirst  attack  of 
the  paroxysm. 

Such  was  the  peaceful  close  of  a  beautiful  life^-«  life 
which  may  be  summed  up  in  a  few  brief  lines. 

Happily  bonit  carefully  educated,  with  a  high  order  of 
mind ;  early  and  happily  married,  blessed  with  dutiful  and 

affeetionate  children;  crowned  with  prosperity,  suiiuuiidcd 
with  all  niL'u'8  respect,  and  with  all  means,  appliancef^,  and 
temptations  to  seltish  indulgences — James  G.  King  was 
simple  in  his  tastes  and  habits,  unostentationS|  self-denying, 
considerate  of  others,  actively  benevolent,  exact  yet  liberal 
m  business,  cheerful  and  instructive  as  a  companion,  sought 
after  and  prized  In  society,  but  loving  home  with  a  fond- 
ness wliicli  years  rather  added  to  than  w  eakened,  and  espe- 
cially l<ning  chililivn  and  loved  hy  (liern.  ITe  lias  pa-sed 
away;  the  scenes  that  knew  him  shall  know  him  no  more 
forever;  but  his  memory  will  endure,  and  his  example 
shall  not  perish  £rom  among  men. 

"Quit  deald^rio  »It  pudor  aut  tnodoi 

•  •        *        •  • 

♦  •         Puilor  ot  JusiUitc  soior 
lucorroptfi  Fi^e;*  nudaqua  Veritas, 
<4uandu  iiliuin  invenieut  p«remt 
Hnltit  me  bouia  llobilk  ooddit 
Nolli  aebiUor  quam  m&L*' 
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It  should  e^er  make  the  heart  eoirowfal,  to  see  the  good 

among  our  race  piissiii*^  away  from  cartli  ;  and  tlirice  so 
when  the  conviction  lurces  it-^elf  upon  us,  tliat  we  may 
hardly  hope  their  places  will  be  filled  by  others  so  pure 
and  noble.  The  yoting  may  go  down  to  the  grave,  leaving 
a  spotless  name  gemmed  with  many  yirtnes^  and  beyond 
the  narrow  circle  of  a  few  friends  and  iponming  relatiyes, 
none  will  know  nor  sorrow  for  their  going ;  and  there  may 
be  many  old  men,  with  silver  hair,  who  in  their  well-spanned, 
U[>rit;ht  livef,  pasacd  quietly  and  within  Tiarrow  limits,  have 
done  little  else  than  good  to  all  their  leilows: — these,  too, 
will  be  monmed,  though  perchance  not  by  many,  save  those 
they  knew  and  blessed  while  living ;  and  yet  when  these — 
the  young  or  old — depart,  society  is  much  the  loser.  Bat 
when  one  is  taken  from  ns,  whose  youth  reached  back  to 
the  birtli  ot'  our  republic,  whose  early  years  were  spent 
amid  tlie  revulutionary  struj^gles  of  our  fathers,  whose  ex- 
perience measured  our  wiiole  being  as  a  nation,  and  whose 
memory  thronged  with  the  recollections  of  a  pericd,  of 
which  every  year  leaves  fewer  living  witnesses ;  and,  when 
added  to  all  this,  an  old  man  is  cut  down,  whose  life  since 
boyhood  has  been  one  of  activity  and  usefolness,  whose 
public  services  and  noble  benefactions  have  sjtread  widely 
his  reputation  and  his  name;  then  on<^ht  all  to  regret  his 
departure,  for  the  whole  commuuity  sustaiud  a  lues  it  need 
not  shame  to  mourn. 

KicHOLAs  Bbown,  of  Provideuce,  was  a  merchant — ^up- 
right and  honorable— possessing  an  adventurous  spirit, 
guided  by  a  judgment  that  seldom  erred.  He  loved  the 
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emploTinent  he  Iiad  chosen,  and  ardently  pnrsaed  it  duriug 
half  a  century,  toiling  steadily  on,  and  firmly  encountering 
the  dark  changes  that  mark  the  commercial  history  of  our 
country  dnrbg  that  long  period.  Fortune  smiled  upon  his 
labors,  and  dealt  gently  by  the  good  ships  and  rich  mer- 
chandise he  sent  forth  npon  the  sea ;  and  there  are  few  men 
by  whom  the  well-eanied  wealth  of  a  long  life  has  been 
applied  so  liberally,  and  fur  sneh  wise  and  gr>o(l  }>nr})()se3, 
as  by  him  whose  death  we  now  record.  We  applaud  the 
exertions  of  no  man,  however  adventurous  and  ]ier?ever- 
ing,  whose  sole  object  is  the  acquisition  of  riches,  that  he 
may  hoard  lihem  up  in  the  miser's  chest  We  think  such 
men  are  oflener  a  cnrse  than  a  blessing  to  the  society  in 
whieh  they  live  ;  for  their  g«>l(l  enables  them  to  act  the 
oppii  ^r^(^r,  when,  without  it,  they  would  be  powerless :  but 
he  who,  like  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  toils  for  wealth,  that 
with  it  he  may  glad  the  hearts  of  his  fellow-men,  and  rear 
up  benevolent  institutions  to  cheer  the  lives  of  those  whom 
Qod  afflicts  with  disease  and  snffering,  deserves  to  be  re- 
membered in  gratitude,  long  after  the  marble  npon  his 
tomb  nhall  have  crumbled  into  dust.  Every  age  can  claim 
a  lew  such  men,  and  riL'-ht  glad  are  we  to  know  tliat  not 
the  least  of  these  are  merchants.  We  feel  a  pride  as  we 
con  over  .their  names  and  reflect  that  for  many  generations 
that  class  of  mankind  to  whose  interests  we  have  dedicated 
this  work,  have  well  maintained  their  station  among  those 
who  are  remembered  as  the  noblest  benefactors  of  our  race. 
Tliey  have  redeemed  tlio  name  of  the  merchant  tVom  the 
reproaeli  it  once  bore,  of  wor8hi[>ing  nanglit  save  the  mam- 
mon of  gold ;  they  have  proved  him  capable  of  gathering 
in  wealth  on  the  one  hand,  and  widely  and  liberally  dia- 
pensing  it  on  the  other ;  to  them  we  owe  many  of  onr  most 
useful  and  enlightened  institutions,  and  to  them  we  are  in- 
debted for  mnch  that  now  sheds  a  moral  and  intellectual 
light  over  the  face  of  society.    And  were  we  called  upon 
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to  mention  one  of  the  present  age,  who  has  gone  onward 
upon  the  earth,  spreading  about  him  the  blessings  we  have 
here  mentioned,  few  could  be  named  who  have  done  more 
than  the  man  whose  life,  in  its  most  prominent  ontlines,  we 

now  propose  briefly  to  trace. 

Nicholas  Brown  was  a  native  of  New  England,  and  was 
bom  on  the  ith  of  April,  1700,  at  Providence,  in  the  State 
of  Rhode  Island.  His  fathoi-  wjis  a  merchant  of  considera- 
ble eminence,  and  through  life  bore  the  name  of  an  honor> 
able  and  good  man.  He  was  in  affluent  cirenmstances, 
and  to  this  was  his  son  indebted  for  an  education  more  lib^ 
eral  and  finished  than  usually  falls  to  the  lot  of  tlie  mer- 
chant to  atMjiiire.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  he  entered  iihode 
Island  College,  since  named,  in  honor  of  himself,  Brown 
University,  from  whence  he  graduated  before  reaching  the 
age  of  eighteen.  But  two  or  three  of  his  classmates,  then 
fifteen  in  number,  are  now  living :  save  these  few,  all  have' 

.  been  gathered  to  their  fathers.  Toward  this  institution  of 
learning  he  ever  evinced  the  warmest  veneration  and  re- 
gard ;  and  during  half  a  centnry  of  his  life,  lie  was  the 
main  ]»illar  of  its  prueperity.  For  fifty  yeai^s  after  com- 
pleting his  studies  within  its  walls,  he  was  ofiicially  and 

.  intiooately  associated  with  the  councils  that  sustained  its 
rising  fame ;  and  most  generously  did  he  pour  forth  his  gold 
for  the  advancement  of  its  interests.  During  a  period  of 
twentv-nine  vear^>  he  was  its  treatfurer  :  in  1701  he  was 
elected  a  nienil)cr  of  its  Board  of  Trustees  ;  and  from  1825 
until  his  death,  he  was  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Fellows. 
At  different  periods  of  his  life,  he  erected,  solely  at  his  own 
expense,  ^'Hope  College,"  and  Manning  Hall,"  two  edi- 
fices attached  to  the  TTniverBlty,  the  latter  of  which  be 
named  in  honor  of  Dr.  Manning,  who  was  the  president  of 
the  institution  during  the  time  he  pursued  his  studies  there ; 
and  whn>v'  iiienmrv  he  ever  cherished  with  the  utniosL  re- 
spect  and  admiration.   He  gave  at  one  time  five  thousand  • 
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dollars  for  the  establisliincnt  of  a  profe8Sor>hi]» ;  at  aiir.tlier, 
ten  thousand  dollars  toward  tlie  erection  of  Bhode  Island 
Hall,  and  the  presideDt's  mausioD'houBe,  and  when  the 
fund  of  twenty-five  thonsaDd  dollars  was  raised  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  library  and  of  the  chemical  and  philosophical 
departments,  he  bestowed  toward  it  the  like  ronnificent  do- 
nation. And  it  lias  been  estlinatod,  that,  inclinliii^  Lis 
bequest  to  tliit>  University,  tlie  \vli(»lo  airiniint  U*  which  it 
stands  debtor  to  his  bounty,  falls  little,  if  any,  short  of  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars.  Under  the  auspices  of  snch  a 
man,  no  one  need  wonder  that  this  temple  of  learning  now 
ranks  deservedly  high  among  its  sister  institntions  in  our 
land ;  and  it  afibrds  us  deep  gratification  to  know,  that  ere 
death  made  cold  the  heart  and  dark  the  brain  of  him  whose 
name  it  beai*s,  lie  saw  it  careering  onward  in  the  highebt 
prusjH'rity  and  Ui5ffii]no«jfj. 

Uut  let  lit?  return  tu  the  earlier  periods  of  his  life.  When 
twenty-two  his  father  died,  from  whom  he  inherited  a  hand- 
some  fortune ;  and  had  he  been  like  many  yonng  men  thns 
sitnated,  whom  we  are  frequently  pained  to  see  wasting 
their  time  and  energies,  and  all  the  advantages  so  lavished 
upon  them,  in  idle,  enervating  pleasures;  he,  too,  would 
have  sqnandored  his  patrimony  mid  the  gay  run nd  <>f  tlie 
world's  enjoyments,  h  aving  behind  him  a  name  remem- 
bered only  when  read  upon  his  tombstone.  He  possessed 
all  the  elements  necessary  to  pass  a  life  of  easy  happiness. 
A  liberal  education  had  prepared  his  mind  to  enjoy  liter* 
ary  pursuits,  the  conversation  of  the  learned,  and  the  so* 
ciety  of  the  rich  and  fashionable.  Wealth  unsought  and 
unearned  had  descended  upon  liim,  placing  all  these  enjoy- 
ments within  his  reach,  and  inviting  him  to  tacte  the  pleas- 
ures that  clustered  so  temptingly  around.  To  resist  all  these 
combined  attractions,  required  the  exercise  of  much  self- 
denial,  personal  control,  and  a  high  and  honorable  ambi- 
tion.  These  he  possessed,  and  the  romance  of  life,  at  that 
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season  of  youth  wlieii  tlie  wliole  world  id  clad  in  fancy's 
brightest  coloi-g,  was  exchanged  for  the  silent  counting- 
room,  and  the  crowded  wharf.  He  became  a  merchant  in 
the  most  ample  and  comprehensiyQ  sense  of  that  term ;  and 
in  connection  with  the  late  Thomas  P.  I^es,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  only  sister,  commenced  his  commercial  career. 
Possessing  a  capital  of  sufficient  niaguitude  to  embark 
heavily  in  foreign  trade,  it  was  quickly  engrossed  in  wide- 
spread maritime  operations,  extending  to  almost  eveiy 
clime  ;  and  in  the  diversified  risks  to  which  it  was  exposed. 
afiS>rding  ample  opportonides  to  test  the  strength  and  sa- 
gacity of  the  mind  hy  which  it  was  controlled.  To  ererj 
emergency  he  was  fonnd  fhlly  equal,  nor  qnailed  he  in 
those  dark  liours  of  anxiety  to  which  the  merchant  who 
trusts  liis  all  on  the  bosom  of  the  dee}),  is  more  than  any 
other  man  liable  to  expei  ience.  Nor  were  the  winds  and 
waves,  nor  the  tempests  that  dance  so  wildlj  npon  the  sea^ 
bis  onlj  or  woist  enemies.  Wars  troubled  the  ocean,  and 
armed  ships  swept  its  snrfoce ;  and  the  vessel  of  the  peace- 
ful trader  was  seized  and  condemned.  The  French  Eevoln- 
tion,  carrying  the  destmctive  policy  of  restrictive  measures 
in  its  train,  hurled  its  stormy  eleiiieiits  tlirough  tlie  com- 
mercial world,  burying  the  foi*taue8  and  crushing  the  pros- 
pects of  hundreds  in  their  course ;  and  many  years  later 
came  the  straggle  between  the  infant  navy  of  onr  own 
country  and  the  colossal  maritime  power  of  Great  Britain, 
spreading  disasters  to  the  commerce  of  American  mer- 
chants throughout  every  clime  and  on  every  sea :  and 
througli  both  these  whirlwind  periods,  firm  as  a  rock  stood 
the  mercantile  reputation  of  Brown  and  Ives ;  the  mind  of 
its  senior  partner  growing  more  calm  and  active,  and  call* 
ing  new  resources  to  its  aid,  as  the  elements  gathered  more 
dark  and  threatening  around  the  commercial  fortunes  of 
his  house.  That  he  was  honorable  in  his  dealings,  and  for- 
got not  the  probity  and  integrity  of  the  man,  in  the  gain- 
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Invini,'  spirit  of  the  trader,  we  need  hardly  affirm;  and  1h» 
indcerl  is  evidenced  in  notln'iig  bo  strongly  as  in  liif  lon^- 
proRportnl  lit'e  :  forseidnjn  do  wo  see  the  canH-r  of  Ijalf  a 
century  tiouri^li,  without  intcrnij»tion,  upon  the  ( arnings  of 
diahoiu'Sty  nnd  fraud.  Added  to  this  honesty  of  purpose, 
too,  which  pervaded,  and,  aa  it  were,  sanctified  every  busi- 
neea  transaction  in  which  he  engaged,  was  an  element  of 
floccess  which  we  fear  is  regarded  hj  mtmj  as  an  object  of 
too  little  importance  to  rc]»av  the  toil  with  which  it  is  ac- 
qnired,  thougli  we  as8uro  all  mkIi  that  nothintr  is  more 
essential  to  enable  the  merchant  to  secnre  a  fortunate  re- 
aolt  to  his  maritime  nndertakings we  mean  the  possession 
of  an  accurate  and  varied  knowledge  of  the  wants  and  r» 
Bonrces  of  his  own,  and  those  of  other  nations  to  which  his 
trade  extended.  Of  this  infoitnation  he  possessed  an 
amount,  which  in  magnitude  and  usefulness  few  in  his  age 
had  acquired  ;  and  tliis,  cuiiibined  witli  tliat  kni»wledge  of 
the  commercial  nuu  iue  enjoyed  both  by  our  own  and  the 
European  world,  in  which  no  man  was  his  superior,  en- 
abled him  to  conduct  his  far-stretching  mercantile  opera- 
lions,  with  a  prospect  of  ultimate  success  amounting  ahnosfc 
to  certainty. 

Until  the  death  of  his  partner,  in  1886,  Mr.  Brown  con- 
tinued actively  and  unremittingly  engaged  in  the  employ- 
ment which  m  deeply  engi  ossed  liis  energies  for  more 
than  forty  yeai^^  and  to  which  be  seemed  bound  more  by 
habits  of  induRtrv,  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  a  love  of  that 
excitement  with  which  the  mind  of  the  adventurous  mer- 
chant is  so  much  filled,  than  by  any  desire  to  enlarge  his 
already  ample  fortone.  After  that  event  he  engaged  less 
ardently  in  the  busy  conccnis  of  life,  though  until  a  sliort 
time  previous  to  his  death  he  was  accustomed  to  the  daily 
transaction  of  business  at  his  counting-room,  and  was  in  tlie 
constant  habit  of  mingling  in  the  affiiirs  of  that  active  com* 
merdal  world  to  which  he  had  become  wedded  by  the  ties 
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of  half  a  century.  On  the  27th  of  October,  1841,  after  suf- 
fanDg  a  considerable  period  with  the  dropej,  he  died,  in 
the  seTenty-third  year  of  his  age.  Of  the  many  who  are 
dafly  leaying  this  for  another  world,  there  are  few  whose 
names  will  be  so  warmly  and  reverently  cherished  as  the 
name  of  this  man.  Few  have  lived  so  long  a  life  and  pab6- 
ed  to  tile  tomb  less  tainted  with  the  vices  of  the  world; 
and  few,  very  few  there  are  who  have  done  less  injury  and 
more  good  nnto  their  fellow-men.  In  public  life,  lie  ever 
pmsned  a  Gonsistent  and  honorable  conrse.  With  his  poli- 
tics  we  have  notliing  to  do.  They  were  of  the  old  whig 
school — such  as  were  entertained  by  Washington  and  Ham- 
ilton ;  and  fur  tlier^e  he  will  not  by  us  be  upbraided  or  cen- 
sured. It  is  enough  fur  us  to  know,  that  he  adhered  to  this 
political  creed  with  the  sincerity  and  truthfulness  of  an  up- 
right and  honest  man.  For  this^^and  it  is  no  common 
▼irtoe — ^be  deserves  our  admiration.  For  many  years  he 
occupied  a  seat  in  the  legislative  councils  of  bis  native 
State,  and  at  one  time  held  tlie  office  of  first  Senator.  The 
dnties  of  these  stations  he  discharged  with  dignity  and 
honor,  not  so  much  swerved  by  the  tyrannical  dictates  of 
'  party  spirit  as  many  others  who  professed  to  yield  less  obe- 
dience to  its  power.  The  last  political  act  of  his  existence 
was  performed  at  Harrisbui^.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  that  met  there  to  nominate  a  candidate  for  the 
presidency  of  our  Union,  lie  cast  his  vote  fur  tlie  depart- 
ed Ilarrisou ;  he  saw  him  elevated  to  a  seat  a  monarch 
might  envy ;  he  saw  him  wear  his  robes  of  state  for  a  brief 
season,  and  then  sink  into  a  grave,  lowly  as  the  tomb  of 
the  mendicant— humble  as  the  one  soon  to  be  oecupied  by 
himself. 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Mr.  Brown  was  pure  and 

uiiexccptionable.  Over  his  temper  and  passions  he  exer- 
cised an  almost  pertect  conlrul,  and  nature  had  endi>wed 
him  with  a  kind  heart  and  generous  impulses.   He  was 
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married  twice;  to  his  first  wile  in  1791.  In  1793  she  died, 
and  in  l^oi  he  married  his  second  wife,  who  di(  d  in  1S36. 
He  has  left  two  sons,  and  five  grandchildren.  To  his  fam< 
ily  he  was  ever  fondly  attached,  and  few  men  in  domestic 
life  were  loved  more  tenderl  j.  He  was  generona  and  chai^ 
itable,  too,  and  delighted  in  uiukiu^  glad  the  lieivrts  of  the 
poor,  an<l  tVoni  the  begij:ar  wlio  met  liim  in  the  street  and 
asked  alms  he  tnrned  not  coldly  away.  Of  his  public  char- 
ities we  hardlj  need  speak — they  will  remain  to  consecrate 
his  memory,  long  after  this  brief  notice  of  his  life  shall  have 
been  cast  aside  and  forgotten.  Kor  were  his  benefactions 
confined  to  that  noble  institntion  we  have  before  mentioned, 
and  whic'li  hears  liia  name;  the  broadest  views  of  the  most 
generous  philantlirojdst  eoiikl  not  have  extended  tlieni  more 
widely.  His  gold  was  freely  bestowed  to  aid  the  spread  of 
the  gospel  in  heathen  lands ;  and  he  gave,  too,  without  os- 
tentation, as  becometh  the  Christian  and  the  good  man. 
Without  that  parade  of  godliness  which  ever  detracts  so 
mnch  from  the  true  valne  of  the  most  liberal  bounty,  he 
often  assisted  the  chiu'ch  at  home  witli  lieavv  contributions; 
and  by  the  cnhn  and  steady  influence  which  the  man  who 
passes  a  long  Ule  wisely  and  well  may  at  all  times  exercise, 
aided  by  the  energies  of  a  mind  that  loved  the  promotion 
of  good  works,  be  united  his  exertions  with  those  of  othen 
in  advancing'  the  cause  of  morality  and  religion,  wherever 
bis  fortime  or  personal  efforts  could  accomplish  those  ob- 
jects. As  he  drew  nearer  the  grave,  the  love  he  had  ever 
borne  his  race  seemed  to  grow  mure  strongly  npon  him, 
and  all  the  kindlier  feelings  of  his  nature  were  manifested 
with  no  less  warmth  than  in  the  prime  of  manhood.  With 
those  whom  disease  had  stricken  in  mind  or  body,  he  had 
always  sympathized ;  and  that  while  standing  on  the  bor- 
ders of  another  wcfM  he  forgot  not  to  provide  for  the 
aiiiictcd  among  his  fellows,  most  imprebaively  appeam  in 
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tiie  following  bequest  extracted  from  one  of  the  codicils 
annexed  to  his  last  Will  and  Testament : 

^'And  whereas,  it  has  long  been  deeply  impressed  on 
mj  nuDd,  that  an  Insane  or  Lnnatic  Hospital,  or  Retreat 
for  the  Insane,  should  be  established  upon  a  firm  and  per- 
manent basis,  nnder  an  act  of  the  legislature,  where  that 
unhappy  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  are,  by  the  visi- 
tation of  Providence,  (K>j>rived  of  their  reason,  may  find  a 
safe  retreat,  and  be  provided  with  whatever  may  be  most 
oondncive  to  their  comfort,  and  to  their  restoration  to  a 
Bonnd  state  of  mind :  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  an 
object  so  desirable,  and  in  the  hope  lliat  sneh  an  establish- 
ment may  soon  be  commenced,  I  do  hereby  set  apart  and 
give,  devise  and  bequeath,  tlie  snm  of  thirty  thousand 
dollars  towards  the  ereeti«.n  of  an  Insane  or  Lunatic  Hos- 
pital, or  lie  treat  for  the  Insane,  or  by  whatever  otlier  name 
it  may  be  called,  to  be  located  in  Providence  or  its  vicin- 
ity ;  and  I  do  hereby  order  and  direct  my  said  execntors, 
to  pay  the  said  snm  of  thirty  tfaonsand  doUars  in  the  pro- 
motion and  advancement  of  an  institution  for  that  object, 
trusting,  and  fhlly  confiding  in  my  executors,  that  they  will 
caref  ully  examine,  and  be  satisfied  that  the  establishment  is 
placed  on  a  firm  and  legal  basis;  and  that  the  payment  of 
the  above  amount  be  irjade  at  such  times  and  in  such  sums 
as  will  best  promote  tlie  desired  object,  and  be  least  preju* 
dicial  to  the  settlement  of  my  own  estates ;  hoping  that  my 
sons  and  other  Mends  will  co-operate  in  the  humane  and 
benevolent  design,  that  the  benefits  of  the  institution  may 
soon  be  realized." 

This  is  a  generous  gift  for  a  most  noble  purpose,  and  we 
trust  no  time  ^Ti!l  be  l<»j^t  in  incorporatinj^  an  institution 
equal  in  permanency  and  usefulness  to  the  one  contem- 
plated by  the  departed  donor.  That  it  should  bear  his 
name  upon  its  portals,  to  perpetuate  the  memoiy  of  its 
Ibunder,  is  a  matter  of  such  bare  and  conunon  justice,  as 
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well  to  liim  as  lo  hid  descendants,  and  all  tlio.-c  wLu  luve 
his  name,  that  we  need  hardly  say  it  can  be  called  by  no 
other ;  and  ere  long  we  hope  to  see  Brown's  Ketreat  for 
the  Insane,"  rearing  its  ample  architecture  in  or  near  the 
cit]r  in  which  he  was  bom,  and  loved  to  dwell.  It  is  not 
long  since,  that  those  w^om  reason  deserted,  were  treated 
with  as  much,  nay  more  cniclty,  than  tlic  worst  of  felons ; 
were  chained  like  raving  devils,  and  made  to  endure 
stripes,  and  starvation,  and  jirivations  unknown  to  raale- 
fectors  ; — ^as  though  the  most  etfectual  way  to  restore  man's 
intellect  to  its  majesty  and  strength,  were  to  treat  him  like 
a  beast  of  prey ; — as  though,  in  fact,  he  had  no  intellect  at 
all.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  in  onr  own  land  they 
haTe  endnred  such  barbarons  and  nnchristian  usage; 
though  until  some  few  years  baek,  we  believe  more  expense 
and  care  have  been  bestowed,  and  more  anxiety  mani- 
fested, to  rid  society  of  tlie  wrctclied  maniac  by  seques* 
tering  him  from  home  and  iriends,  and  all  the  comforts 
that  God's  creatures  possessed  of  sane  mental  faculties 
enjoy,  than  were  expended  in  cnring  the  disease  that  daUj 
shattered  his  expiring  intellect  But  conld  the  cells  of 
some  private  mad-houses,  that  once  disgraced  old  Englan*d, 
speak,  they  would  tell  tales  of  suficiing  and  horror,  en- 
dured by  their  inmates,  more  dreadful  tlian  any  we  have 
described,  or  can  picture  here.  We  thank  heaven,  though, 
that  the  cruelties  which  once  cursed  the  miserable  lunatic, 
rendering  his  recovery  little  short  of  a  miracle,  no  longer 
exist :  a  humane  and  enlightened  system  of  treatment  has 
been  adopted  and  earned  out,  both  in  this  and  other  lands; 
and  in  our  own  opinion,  the  liberal  bequest  we  have  men- 
tinned  could  not  have  been  so  well  bestowed,  as  IV. r  the 
truly  wise  and  charitable  piu'pose  to  which  it  will  be  ap- 
propriated. 

From  what  we  hare  here  written  of  Mr.  Brown,  no  one 
will  doubt  that  he  was  a  religions  and  good  man.  His 
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views  of  Chrifitiamty  were  broad  and  comprehensive,  and 
we  camiot  more  clearly  and  strcmgly  express  the  opinion  he 
entertained  of  respongibility  to  his  Maker,  than  hy  present- 
ing tlie  following  extract  from  the  will  we  have  before 

mentioned : 

**  Be  it  remembered,  tliat  whereas  I,  Nicholas  l?ruwn,  of 
the  city  of  Providence,  of  the  county  of  rruvideiice,  in  the 
State  of  Rhode  Island  and  Providence  PUmtatioua,  mer- 
chant, have  heretofore  made  and  published  mv  last  will 
and  testament,  bearing  date  on  the  thirteenth  day  of  May, 
in  the  year  of  onr  Lord  1825,  in  and  by  which  I  made 
large  devises  and  beqnests,  and  invested  extensive  trusts 
and  powers  severally  in  niv  tlien  honored  and  alfectionate 
wife,  Mary  Brown  ;  in  my  kind  and  beloved  (hmgliter,  Anu 
Brown  Francis,  then  the  wife  of  John  B.  Francis,  Esijuire, 
and  in  my  highly  esteemed  friend,  partner,  and  brother, 
lliomas  P.  Ives,  Esq. :  and  whereas  the  all-wise  Dispenser 
of  events  has  seen  fit,  in  his  infinite  wisdom,  to  remove  by 
deatli  my  said  wife,  daughter,  and  brother,  and  has  also 
seen  fit  mercifhlly  to  extend  the  period  of  my  own  earthly 
e;^istence  far  beyond  wlmt  I  liad  reason  to  expect,  thcrcl)y 
affording  to  me  time  and  opportnnity  for  carrying  into  effect 
many  of  the  benevolent  plans  and  designs  which  formerly 
I  had  in  view :  in  order,  therefore,  to  provide  for  what 
remains  yet  to  be  performed,  and  nnder  a  deep  sense  of 
the  high  accomit  I  shall  soon  be  called  to  render  to  Him 
who  bestows  earthly  good  and  inmiortal  joy,  I  do  hereby 
revoke  and  aimul  my  said  will  under  the  date  aforesaid, 
and  })rocee(l  to  make,  publish,  and  declare,  this  as,  my  last 
will  and  testament." 

We  have  remarked  that  Mr.  Brown  was  a  Christian 
man ;  but  he  was  no  sectarian ;  nor  did  he  ever  make  any 
public  declaration  of  the  faitii  he  worshiped.  No  man 
read  the  scriptnres  more  devonOy,  and  few  attended  more 
steady  in  God's  temple  on  the  sabbath ;  and  none  were 
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more  rcadv  than  lie  to  discover  and  trace  tlie  hand  and 
the  jH-<ivi(lcncc  of  his  ^^lakcr  in  all  the  works  of  his  creation. 
Through  the  varied  chaugea  of  a  prolonged  life,  he  main- 
tained a  ^tless  reputation,  an  honored  name :  hifi  heart 
was  pore  and  kind,  his  flentimentB  noble:  bj  nearly  all 
who  knew  him  he  was  loved  and  rererenced;  and  none 
could  Bay  he  oppressed  the  poor,  or  inflicted  wrong  upon 
his  fellow-men.  His  career  is  closed — he  is  gathered  to 
his  fathers — his  body  is  in  the  grave — his  spirit  in  a  world 
of  progress. 
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The  moral  and  intellectual  features  of  diftcrent  individu- 
als are  generally  as  strongly  marked  as  tlieir  peisonal  ap- 
pearance. Each  man  exhibits  a  group  of  distinctive  traits 
beloDging  to  the  mind  or  the  heart,  which,  whether  the^ 
are  the  ofibpring  of  some  natmaL  tendency,  or  the  result  of 
education,  enable  him  to  perform  his  part  with  greater  effect 
iu  a  particular  circle  of  action,  connected  either  with  the 
arts  or  the  sciences,  poctr}-,  philosophy,  commerce,  or  elo- 
quence. We  design  to  devote  this  paper  to  a  sketch  of 
one  who  filled  a  large  epace  in  the  mercantile  history  of 
our  own  comitry,  displaying  a  character  that  was  ori^nal 
and  striking,  and  colored  by  eTCnts  of  deep  interest  and 
importance  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bnstling  scenes 

of  CO!iiifU-rci;i]  trafSc. 

fciLi'iiLN  GiiiARD  was  bom  on  the  21st  of  May,  1750, 
within  the  environs  of  Bordeaux,  in  France.  lie  was 
the  eldest  of  five  children  who  were  descended  from 
Pierre  Girard,  described  in  the  registry  of  baptism,  now 
preserved  in  that  city,  as  a  sea-captain,  and  Kadame 
Lafargue,  his  wife.  Ihiring  the  early  age  of  ten  or  twelve 
he  k't't  his  native  country,  having  embarked  in  a  vessel 
bound  for  the  West  ladies,  iu  the  capacity  of  a  cabin- 
boy,  without  education,  excepting  a  limited  *  knowledge 
of  the  elements  of  reading  and  writing.  The  loss  of 
his  eye  at  that  time,  which  was  made  the  subject  of 
ridicnle  among  his  early  associates,  tended  probably  to 
sour  his  temper ;  and  with  this  physical  deformity,  with- 
out pecuniary  means  or  i)atronage,  he  was  thrown  friend- 
less upon  the  world.   Bemaining  but  a  short  time  iu  the 
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West  Indies,  he  soon  sailed  from  those  islands  in  tlio 
service  of  a  shi])master,  to  whom  he  had  prnl)al>ly  l>onnd 
himself  as  a  cabin-boy  and  apprentice,  and  reached  the 
port  of  New  York.  Girard  appears  to  have  gained  the 
confidence  and  attachment  of  his  employer,  and  he  was 
snccessively  promoted  to  the  station  of  mate,  and  after^ 
ward  to  the  office  of  capttf  in  of  a  small  vessel,  when  his 
master  left  the  sea,  and  in  the  performance  of  its  duties  he 
made  several  successful  vovagres  to  New  Orleans,  llm- 
harking  in  adventures  which  are  eii>loiiiary  auiong  th<>se 
who  are  engaged  in  such  service,  he  gradually  collected 
from  time  to  time  small  means  which  furnished  him  a 
capital  stock  on  which  to  trade,  and  indeed  he  soon  be- 
came part  owner  of  the  cargo  and  ship  which  he  com- 
manded between  the  two  places.  The  circumstances  that 
induced  him  first  to  go  to  Philadelphia,  are  not  ascer- 
tained ;  but,  in  1769,  ho  is  found  an  obsctire  trader, 
unknown,  exce}>ting  M  itliin  a  very  limited  circle,  opening 
his  shop  in  Water-street,  of  that  city,  where  he  was  re- 
garded merely  as  a  quiet  and  thrifty  man. 

At  this  time  his  affections  appear  to  have  been  interested 
in  the  daughter  of  an  old  caulker,  or  shipbuilder,  who  re- 
sided in  that  section  of  the  city.  The  object  of  his  attach- 
ment was  Mary,  or  Polly  Luni,  as  slic  was  then  familiarly 
called,  a  damsel  who  was  tlien  l)ut  wry  y>>miz<,  and  <lis- 
tinguished  for  her  plain  comeliness,  resided  as  a  servant- 
girl  in  the  family  of  one  of  the  citizens*  As  soon  as  it  was 
Icmnd  that  affairs  were  hastening  to  a  crisis,  and  Girard 
harbored  serious  designs  of  ipaking  her  his  wife,  a  feeling 
of  downright  opposition  was  aroused,  and  he  was  forbidden 
an  entrance  to  the  house.  Tliis  difficulty  was,  however, 
enconntt-HMl  with  nnccess,  and  Pnllv  Lum  ])ecame  his  wife. 
Tlie  matrimonial  alliance  thus  formed  was  attended  with 
any  thing  but  domestic  happiness.  A  want  of  congeniality 
in  their  dispositions,  a  neglect  of  duly  on  her  own  part,  or 
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an  anstero  and  morose  temper  in  himself,  appeare  to  have 
prevented  ariv  portion  of  domestic  bliss,  which  ended  in 
his  application  to  the  legislatnre  of  Pennsylvania  for  a 
diTorce.  By  this  marriage  there  was  only  one  child,  who 
soon  died.  Upon  his  marriage  Qirard  rented  a  small  house 
in  "Water-street,  where  he  continned  his  pnrsnits,  as  sea- 
cajitaiii,  ship-owner,  and  merchant,  according  as  either 
kind  (.>f  busine-^s  ai)pc'ared  tu  furnish  the  greater  chances  of 
profit.  During  his  occasional  visits  to  New  York,  he  very 
soon  became  acquainted  with  David  Eamsey,  Esq.,  of  the 
last-named  city,  who  gave  him  letters  to  Isaac  HazlehiirBty 
£eq.y  of  Philadelphia.  With  the  latter  gentleman  Girard 
entered  into  bnsiness,  and  the  partnership  pnrchased  two 
vessels  for  tiic  purpose  of  comniciicinir  a  trade  with  the 
island  of  St.  Domingo.  Tliese  ves6i  !s  Avere  each  armed 
with  one  gnn,  and  set  sail  for  that  purpose.  The  brigs 
were,  however,  destined  to  misfortune,  for  they  were  soon 
captured  and  sent  to  Jamaica,  a  mishap  which  soon  dis* 
solved  the  firm.  No  dbtinct  traces  of  the  movements  of 
Mr.  Girard  appear  from  the  year  1773  to  1776,  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  he  continued  in  his  old  business, 
acting  alternately  as  j^hipniacter  and  niereliant,  dispatching 
goods  to  J^Tew  Orleans  or  St.  Domingo,  and  remaining  at 
home  for  a  time,  to  settle  his  accounts  and  adjust  the 
profits. 

The  war  which  soon  followed  swept  the  commercial  en- 
terprises of  Stephen  Girard  from  the  ocean,  and  induced 
him  to  open  a  small  grocery  shop  in  Water-street,  that  was 
connected  with  what  might  be  termed  a  bottling  ej>tal)li.s]i- 
ment,  or  a  place  in  which  his  most  favorite  occui)ation  was 
the  bottling  of  claret  and  cider ;  but  on  the  alleged  ap- 
proach of  the  British  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia^  about  the 
year  1777,  having  purchased  a  small  tract  of  land,  called 
Mount  Holley,  from  liis  old  partner,  Mr.  Ilazleliuint,  on 
which  there  was  a  house,  he  removed  to  that  place,  and 
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continned  his  favorite  occupation  of  bottling  the  fluids  that 
have  mentioned  for  the  market,  from  which  he  reaped 

considerable  profit ;  for  the  vicinity  of  his  residence  was 
the  place  of  the  Aiiu  rican  tMicuinpnieiit,  and  tlie  sale^  of 
his  bottled  claret  and  cider  to  the  American  soldiern  wna  a 
source  of  no  inconsiderable  gain.  At  this  point  he  re- 
mained until  1779,  occasionally  making  a  voyage  to  Phila* 
delphia  in  a  boat,  as  his  stock  required  replenishing,  or  be 
wished  to  carry  his  bottled  eider  or  claret  to  market,  inso- 
much that  he  was  frequently  called  an  aquatic  peddler ;  a 
course  of  tiailic  Taat  he  would  doubtUss  liave  followed  had 
any  chances  been  proffered  t<>  him  <»f  i,'ain  ;  for  labor  r.f 
any  i>vrt  was  to  his  mind  a  binding  duty,  and  none  tliat 
would  yield  profit  was  too  humble  to  be  scorned.  At  this 
period  his  personal  appearance  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. Coarse,  ungainly,  and  rough,  his  low  but 
Btnrdy  form  presented  a  vulgar  aspect,  which  was  heights 
ened  by  the  dingy  and  dark  shade  of  his  skin,  which  was 
not  chanircd  by  the  play  of  a  single  passion,  and  by  the 
loss  of  his  eye,  which  caused  him  to  nj)]>ear  cvm  moixj 
forbidding.  The  ai>]>earance  of  liis  j>erguu  met  with  the 
derision  of  some  of  his  more  intimate  friends,  but  he  bore 
their  jeers  with  unmoved  fbrtitnde,  preserving  in  general  a 
taciturn  demeanor,  and  concealing  the  burning  ambition 
which  at  that  time  must  have  been  struggling  in  his  breast 
Upon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelpliia  by  the  British,  in 
1779,  (liranl  was  found  retnrninof  to  the  citv  ana  uecnpying 
a  range  of  frame  stores  upon  the  east  side  of  Water-btreet, 
simply  attired,  and  so  perfectly  plain  in  his  np]^earance, 
that  he  was  accustomed  to  go  by  the  name  of  ^  Old  Girard,'' 
in  allusion  to  that  fact  At  this  period  his  store  was  filled 
with  pieces  of  cordage,  sails,  and  old  blocks,  besides  other 
apparatus,  which  were  probably  to  be  used  in  fitting  out 
ships  that  at  this  time  he  liad  probably  projected,  and  that 
were  afterward  de«»tiaed  to  dot  the  ocean.   His  proiits  at 
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this  period  must  have  been  small,  as  the  commercial 
condition  of  the  country  was  much  depressed,  beinp;  pros- 
trated by  the  British,  who  bad  devastated  all  within  their 
reach. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Girard  again  entered  upon  the  New  Orleans 

an^l  St.  Domingo  trade,  wliicli  he  prosecuted  successfully, 
and  increased  his  gains  to  such  an  extent  that  he  was  ena- 
bled to  extend  his  enterprises  to  a  much  broader  scale. 
TVo  years  afterward,  he  took  a  lease  of  ten  years  of  a  range 
of  brick  and  frame  stores,  one  of  which  be  occupied  him- 
self; and  the  rents  being  at  that  time  very  low,  it  is  ob- 
vious tiiat  a  large  amount  of  gain  mnst  have  been  derived 
from  this  lease,  especially  as  he  had  secured  the  privilege 
of  renewal  for  the  same  i>erio(l.  Tiuleed,  lie  confe«ise3  him- 
self, that  it  was  this  lease  which  furnished  the  foundation 
of  his  subsequent  good  fortune.  Soon  after  tliis  time,  Ste- 
phen was  induced  to  enter  into  partnership  with  his  brother, 
Gapt  John  Girard,  in  connection  with  a  firm  which  was 
then  prosecuting  a  very  successful  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies.  But  bickerings  soon  sprang  up  between  the  two 
brothers,  and  tliese  contentions  had  grown  to  pnch  bitter- 
ness that,  in  1790,  it  was  deemed  prudent  to  call  in  an  um- 
pire for  the  adjustment  of  the  concerns,  with  a  view  to  the 
dissolution  of  the  partnership;  and  the  whole  amount  of 
the  fortune  of  Stephen,  which  fell  to  his  share  from  the 
concern,  was  thirty  thousand  dollars.  Tlie  domestic  diffi- 
culties of  Mr.  Girard  with  his  wife  soon  ripened  to  a  crisis 
which  attracted  the  attention  of  their  most  intimate  friends, 
and  during  this  year  Mary  Girard  was  admitted  as  an  in- 
sane patient  into  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Here  she 
continued  until  the  year  1815,  when  she  died,  having  re- 
mained in  that  institution  twenty-five  years  and  one  month. 
Ou  receiving  iiifonnation  of  her  death,  her  husband  sclcctr 
ed  t\w  ]">lacc  of  her  interment,  and  requested  that  as  ^uc>u  as 
all  the  airangements  for  her  funeral  had  been  completed, 
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he  should  be  called.  At  the  close  of  the  da}*,  her  coffin 
was  seen  moving  along  the  avenue  to  the  <;mve,  aiul  was 
there  deposited  in  tlie  manner  of  the  Friends.  Amung  the 
group  of  mourners  waa  her  husband,  whose  countenance  re- 
mained unchaoged  as  monumental  bronze  while  the  funeral 
obsequies  were  performing.  He  shed  no  tear ;  and  after 
bending  over  the  remains  of  his  wife,  as  if  to  take  a  last 
look,  he  departed,  saying  to  his  companions,  in  the  tone  of 
a  stoic,  as  lie  left  the  silent  spot.  "  It  is  very  well,''  and  thus 
returned  home.  Some  reparation  was,  however,  made  for 
this  unfeeling  spirit  by  a  gift  to  the  hospital,  about  this 
time,  of  three  thousand  dollars,  besides  suitable  presents  to 
the  attendants,  and  also  a  considerable  sum  that  was  ori^* 
naDy  granted,  including  his  fee  as  a  member  of  the  cor- 
poration. 

From  the  time  of  the  dissohition  of  hia  partnership  with 
his  brother,  the  career  of  Girard  in  the  acquisitioa  of  wealth 
was  much  brightened,  and  a  circumstance  occurred  which 
was  tragic  in  its  consequences,  while  it  tended  to  swell  his 
oofierB.  Having  been  engaged  at  that  time  in  the  West 
Lidia  trade,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the  island  of  St.  Do- 
mingo, in  which  port  he  had  at  that  time  two  vessels,  it 
chanced  that  dm-iug  the  period  of  tJie  well-known  insurrec- 
tion upon  that  island  these  vessels  were  lying  at  the  wharf. 
On  the  sudden  outbreak,  Uie  planters,  as  was  natural,  rushed 
to  the  docks  and  deposited  theur  most  valuable  treasures  in 
the  ships  that  were  there  lying,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
safety,  and  returned  in  order  to  tlie  securing  of  more.  lUit 
the  result  wiis  such  m  might  have  been  antici[>ated,  for  but 
few  claimants  ever  appeared,  the  greater  part  having  b^n 
massacred;  and  the  vessels  of  Girard  were  found  laden 
with  properly  of  great  value,  whose  owners  could  not  be 
found,  after  the  most  liberal  advertising.  This  property, 
consisting  in  value  of  about  ^fty  thousand  dollars,  was 
transported  to  riiiladelphia,  and  tended  to  add  largely  to 
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his  already  considerable  fortune,  as  the  ori^nal  owners, 
consisting  eu tiro  fiiinilies,  liad  been  s\ve])t  away  amid  the 
pillage  and  dcTastation  of  that  island.  In  the  year  1791, 
and  the  suhsequent  year,  Mr.  Girard  commoiiced  the  build- 
ing of  thuse  beaatiM  ships  which  hare  ever  been  the  pride 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  yessela  which  soon  engaged 
largely  in  the  trade  wi^  Calcntta  and  China.  The  names 
of  some  of  these  ships,  while  they  indicate  the  national 
prepossessions  of  their  c  w  iier,  also  show  Uie  early  bent  of 
his  mind,  being  caiiod  the  Montesquieu,  Helvetiiis,  Vol- 
taire, and  Bonsseau.  At  this  period  the  desire  of  fame,  the 
moyements  of  ambition,  seeking  money,  not  from  avarice, 
but  as  a  means  of  power,  appear  to  hare  taken  a  finn  hold 
npon  his  mind ;  and  amid  the  abstract  musings  of  the  lone 
man,  rei:Jirde<]  witli  no  affection  by  a  human  being — a  man 
whose  synqjiitliies  appear  to  liave  been  steeled  against  the 
world,  he  was  doubtless,  in  tha  cold  recesses  of  his  solitary 
heart,  even  while  calculating  the  interest  upon  the  tenth 
part  of  a  cent,  projecting  fabrics  of  anticipated  renown, 
upon  whose  walls  his  own  name  wonld  be  written  in  letters 
of  liTing  and  enduring  light. 

"We  now  approach  a  period  in  Uic  Jil'c  of  Mr.  Girard 
which  tended  in  good  measure  to  relieve  his  character  from 
the  imputation  of  selfishness  and  want  of  feeling,  that  had 
to  thia  time  so  deeply  shaded  it  We  allude  to  tlie  part 
that  he  bore  in  that  terrific  pestilence  which,  it  will  be  re> 
membered,  in  the  year  1793,  broke  ont  in  the  city  of  Phil- 
adelphia, converting  tliat  beautiful  metropolis  into  a  foul 
and  disgnsting  charnel-house.  Diu-inir  the  time  to  which 
we  refer,  the  yellow  fever  had  produced  ravages  arul  re- 
volting scenes  of  misery  which  have  never  been  equaled  in 
the  country,  and  that  have  been  seldom  witnessed  any- 
where. Whole  streets  were  left  tenantless,  excepting,  per- 
haps, by  the  dead  bodies  of  their  former  occupants,  that 
had  been  forsaken  by  Uieii  Hiends.   The  hearse  was  the 
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veluclo  that  was  most  frequently  seen  in  tlio  streets.  Tlic 
obsequies  of  an  ordinary  funeral  were  denied  to  those  who 
would,  but  a  short  time  previous,  have  attracted  crowds  of 
iDonmers  to  their  graves.  The  individual  who  was  seen 
with  the  badges  of  monmiog  upon  his  arm  was  avoided  as 
the  TTpas-tree,  and  almost  every  petson  was  involved  in  the 
fnmes  of  camphor  or  tobacco.  While  this  pestilence  was 
raiding  at  its  utmost  height,  an  individual,  of  low  aiul  b<|uare 
Ptature,  was  j^erceived  aliffhtinf^  from  a  coach  whieh  drew 
up  before  an  hospital  where  the  most  loathsome  victims  of 
this  disease  had  been  collected  for  the  pnrposc  of  being  at- 
tended bj  medical  aid.  The  man  entered  this  living  sep- 
nlchre,  and  soon  retnraed  bearing  in  his.  arms  a  form  that 
appeared  to  be  snffering  in  the  last  stages  of  the  fever — a 
being  whose  countenance  was  suffused  with  that  saffron 
color  which  peemed  to  ])e  the  certain  liarhincrer  of  death. 
The  body  was  deposited  in  a  coach^  and  the  carriage  drove 
away.  Tlie  man  who  was  thus  seen  performing  this  act 
was  Stephen  Qvtwrd.  It  might  be,  and  indeed  has  been 
said,  that  having  gone  through  the  seasoning  process  in  a 
tropical  climate,  he  was  proof  against  the  disease.  But 
whether  that  was  or  was  not  the  case,  it  does  not  ahate  in 
any  measure  the  credit  which  is  his  due  in  thus  exposing, 
at  least,  his  life  in  behalf  of  a  fellow-being.  And  it  is  a 
well-attested  £Act,  that  during  the  ]  revalence  of  the  disease 
be  continued  a  constant  attendant  in  the  hospital,  perform- 
ing all  those  oflSces  which  would  seem  revolting  to  the  most 
humble  menial. 

In  the  midst  of  this  terrific  ]iestilcnce,  an  anonymous  call 
appeared  on  the  10th  of  September,  in  the  Federal  Gazette, 
the  only  paper  which  continued  to  be'  puhlished,  stating 
that  all  but  three  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Poor  had  either  fled 
or  succumbed  to  the  disease,  and  begging  Ibr  assistance  from 
such  benevolent  citizens  as  would  volunteer  their  aid.  In 
consequence  of  this  call,  a  meetiji^  was  held  at  the  City 
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Hall  on  the  12th,  and  another  on  the  14th  of  that  month, 
at  which  a  committee  was  appointed  of  those  who  rolnn- 
tarilj  offered  their  services  in  the  dangerons  nndertakii 
This  coinmitt^e,  originally  consisting  of  twentj-Beven,  ])nt 
which  tiltiiiiately  dwindled  to  twelve  members,  immedi- 
ately proceeded  to  take  active  measures  for  the  relief  of  the 
distressed.  Their  first  care  was  directed  to  the  organization 
of  the  hospital  at  Bnsh  Hill,  which  was  reported  hy  the 
physician  in  attendance  as  being  wnthont  order  or  regular 
tion,  far  from  clean,  and  in  immediate  want  of  qiialilicd 
persons  to  begin  and  establish  tlic  neces^^ary  arraii^^ements. 
These  qnalified  a^'ents  were  not  to  be  had.  Money  could 
not  purchase  such  self-devotion,  for  the  entrance  to  that 
pest-honse  was  deemed  bnt  a  passage  to  the  grave.  At  this 
trying  moment,  two  men  magnanimously  offered  themselves 
as  the  forlorn  hope  of  the  committee.  On  the  minutes  of 
that  body,  under  date  of  September  15,  is  found  tlie  follow- 
inir  extract :  "  Stephen  Girard,  and  Peter  Helm,  members 
of  tlie  committee,  commiserating  the  calamitous  state  to 
which  the  sick  may  probably  be  reduced  for  want  of  suita- 
ble persons  to  superintend  the  hospital,  voluntarily  offered 
their  services  for  that  benevolent  employmeut"  The  late 
Mathew  Oarey,  himself  also  a  member  of  that  body,  de- 
scribing this  incident,  vmtes  as  follows :  "  At  the  meeting 
on  Sunday,  September  the  15t]i,  a  cireumRtance  occurred 
to  which  the  mo«rt  glowing  pencil  can  liardly  do  ju^^tice. 
Stephen  Girard,  a  wealthy  merchant,  a  native  of  France, 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  sympathizing 
with  the  wretched  situation  of  the  sufferers  at  Bush  Hill, 
voluntarily  and  unexpectedly  offered  himself  as  a  manager 
to  superintend  that  hospital.  The  surprise  and  satisfaction 
excited  by  this  extraordinary  effort  of  humanity,  can  bo 
better  conceived  than  expressed." 

To  estimate  properly  the  value  of  this  act  of  self-devotion, 
we  must  call  to  mind  that  Mr.  Girard  was  then  in  the  zenith 
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of  Ills  lile,  and  already  a  man  of  wealth  and  influence,  widi 
a  prospect  before  him  of  a  long  career  of  happiness,  nseful- 
TKR^.  and  riclies.  A  foreigner,  and  \dthotit  iromediate 
family^  it  could  not  be  expected  that  any  strong  bonds  of 
Bympathj  ezieted  between  him  and  lihe  people  of  that  pee- 
tilenee-etricken  citj.  Before  him  stood  probable  death  in 
its  most  re})u]sivc  form  ;  certain  and  lieavy  losses  were  to 
be  entailed  in  the  nef^lect  oi'  his  private  interests  ;  the  most 
loathsome  aad  tlic  most  menial  dnties  were  to  be  performed 
in  person ;  and  the  ])o?siblc  reward  all  of  this  was  a  name^ 
less  graye  upon  the  heights  of  Bnsh  HilL 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  on  which  he  o£Eered  his ' 
services,  Mr.  Girard  entered  upon  his  dnties,  and  his  per- 
severing and  decisive  character  was  immediately  felt  in 
every  thing.  Order  soon  reigned  where  all  before  was  con- 
tusion ;  cleanliness  took  the  place  of  filth ;  attendants  and 
medicines  were  at  hand ;  sopplies  and  accommodations 
were  provided,  and  on  the  yery  next  day  he  reported  the 
hospital  as  ready  to  a^rd  every  assistance.  Hie  following 
interesting  extract  from  a  letter  written  by  him  at  this  time 
to  his  friend  Samatan  in  Marseilles,  dcscril^es  vividly  the 
condition  of  tilings  in  this  unfortunate  city.  "Tlie  mor- 
tality is  so  great^  and  the  fear  so  general,  that  it  is  no 
longer  possible  to  find  nioiBeB  for  the  sick,  or  men  to  biuy 
the  dead.  In  fine,  we  are  in  a  most  deplorable  situation. 
Those  of  onr  people  who  haye  escaped  the  disease,  haye  fled 
from  their  homes ;  almost  all  the  houses  are  closed,  and  Phil- 
adelphians  are  not  received  into  the  neighboring  villages 
without  undergoing  quarantine.  The  few  who  have  had  the 
courage  to  remain,  have  established  an  hospital  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  city,  for  the  reception  of  the  nnfortonate. 
I  am  the  actiye  director,  which  causes  me  much  anxiety. 
I  do  not  know  when  the  disease  will  cease.  I  am  about 
leaving  this  moment  for  the  hospital,  where  the  great  nnm- 
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ber  of  the  sick,  who  are  coostaatlj  airiviDgf  reqniree  my 
oonstant  presence.'' 

For  tiisty  days  he  continned  to  discharge  his  dnties  at  the 
hospital,  and  np  to  the  9th  of  March  foUowing,  when  Ihe 

coiniuittee  coiicliulod  its  labors,  and  ceased  to  uxist,  his 
name  is  found  iip< >n  the  records  as  a  faithi'ul  attendant  at 
its  meetings.  And  these  noble  men  did  not  confine  them- 
selves  to  mere  efforts  to  stay  the  disease.  Tliey  raised  npon 
their  individual  credit  the  necessaiy  fhndsi  until  public  ' 
eontributionfl  could  reimbuise  them;  they  supplied  the 
poor  with  monc  provisions,  and  firewood ;  they  fhrnished 
burial  for  the  dead  ;  they  received  under  their  care  one  lum- 
dred  and  ninety-two  ori)han  chihlren  (many  of  tlu'in  infants), 
whose  natural  protectors  had  perished  of  the  lever ;  they 
cleansed  and  pnrilicd  all  infected  places;  and  they  ceased 
their  labors  only  when  they  had  taken  precautions  against 
a  similar  calamity  in  future,  by  procuring  better  sanitaiy 
legnlationB,  and  a  permanent  hospital  for  such  diseases. 

The  deadly  nature  of  the  sickness  may  be  infen'ed  from 
the  fact,  that  during  the  peri<xl  between  the  1st  of  August 
and  tlie  l>th  of  'November,  4031  interments  took  ]>lace  in 
the  Inirial  grounds  in  and  about  the  cityi  out  of  a  popular 
tion  of  not  quite  25,000  persone  who  remained  in  Phila> 
delphia  and  the  districts  during  the  plague. 

The  feelings  which  actuated  Mr.  Girard,  and  the  modest 
estimate  which  he  had  placed  upon  these  services,  may  be 
best  inferred  from  the  following  extracts  of  the  very  few 
aud  brief  lcttei*s  \vhieh  he  appears  to  have  witten  during 
the  continuance  of  the  disease.  "  The  dephu  able  situation 
to  which  fright  and  sickness  have  reduced  the  inhabitants 
of  our  cily,  demands  succor  from  those  who  do  not  fear 
death,  or  who  at  least  do  not  see  any  risk  in  the  epidemic 
which  now  prevails  here.  This  will  occupy  me  for  some 
time,  and  if  I  Lave  tlie  mibfortune  to  succumb,  I  will  have 
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at  least  the  satisfection  to  liave  peformed  a  duty  which  we 
all  owe  to  each  other."  (Lretter  to  Les  FUs  de  P.  Change- 
raux  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  September  16th,  1793.)  ^  You  will 
receive  my  thanks  for  your  high  opinion  respecting  uij 

occiij)atiou  in  tlio  calamity  which  has  lately  afflicted  my 
fellow-citizens.  On  that  occasion,  1  only  regret  tluu  my 
strength  and  ability  have  not  fully  seconded  my  good-will/' 
(To  John  Fenis,  l^ew  York,  November  4th,  1793.)  Among 
'  the  proudest  memorials  of  its  founder  which  the  college  now 
posseeses,  is  a  worm-eaten  and  dust<covered  chest,  contain- 
ing the  records  and  papers  connected  with  his  administra- 
tion of  the  hospital  during  that  eventful  period. 

In  1707  and  1798,  the  fever  again  prevailed  in  Philadel- 
phia with  fearful  violence,  and  n^mw  Mr.  Oirard,  exhibited 
the  same  c-nlartxed  philanthropy,  and  the  same  disregard  of 
danger,  by  lilK  iai  contributions  and  personid  services  to 
tibe  sick  and  dying. 

His  belief  in  the  many  simple  remedies  with  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  treating  the  sick,  was  accompanied,  aa 
is  not  umisual  in  sucli  cases,  with  a  nitlicr  <]is2)aniiring  opin- 
ion of  the  ini-dical  ])rures>ftion.  In  the  aniriial  ivc  lirrence  of 
the  fever  which  f( allowed  for  many  years  the  epidemic  of 
1793,  and  in  which  his  services  were  always  freely  rend t  ix  d 
to  the  sick  and  poor,  he  attributed  much  of  the  sererity  of 
the  disease  to  the  ignorance  of  the  local  physicians  about 
the  nature  of  the  pestilence.  The  following  humorous  allu- 
sion to  tlie  doctors  is  found  in  a  letter  written  in  January, 
1799,  to  his  friuud  Devize,  then  in  Trance,  but  whu  had 
Lti  n  a-soeiated  with  him  as  |»)iysician  of  the  Bush  Hill  hos- 
pital in  1793.  After  describing  the  effects  of  the  epidemic, 
he  says :  During  all  this  frightful  time,  I  have  constantly 
remained  in  the  city;  and  without  neglecting  my  public 
duties  I  have  played  a  part  which  will  make  you  smile. 
"Would  you  believe  it^  my  friend,  that  I  have  visited  as 
many  as  fiileen  sick  people  in  a  day,  and  what  will  suiprise 
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you  still  more,  I  have  lost  only  one  patient,  an  L-ishraao, 
who  would  drink  A  little.  1  do  not  flatter  mjaelf  that  I 
have  cured  one  single  person,  bat  you  will  think  with  me, 
that  in  my  quality  of  Philadelphia  physician  I  hare  been 
very  moderate,  and  that  not  one  of  mj  confreres  iia\  c  killed 
fewer  than  myself." 

Tlie  institution  of  the  private  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  in  Phil- 
adelphia,  that  was  originally  believed  to  have  been  the 
ofispring  of  a  long  and  deeply-flettled  plan,  that  had  been 
matured  in  silence  and  solitude,  appeals  to  haye  been  the 
result  of  a  temporary  circumstance,  wliicH  was  tlie  opposi- 
tion that  then  prevailed  tu  tlie  old  Bank  of  the  United 
States.  Girard  was  a  firm  friend  to  that  institution,  and 
convinced  that  a  eoi-poration  which  had  been  organized 
nnder  the  advice  of  Washington,  and  which  he  supposed 
had  conferred  obvious  and  solid  advantages  upon  the  coon- 
li  }  ,  should  have  been  perpetuated.  Believing  that  this 
bank  would  be  renewed,  Mr.  Girard,  as  early  as  1310, 
transmittal  drders  to  the  house  of  Messrs.  Baring,  Bruthers 
&  Co.,  London,  to  invest  his  funds  in  shares  of  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  a  transaction  which  was  performed  dur- 
ing the  following  year,  by  the  purchase  of  stock  in  that 
bank  to  the  amount  of  half  a  million  of  dollars.  The  house 
of  the  Barings,  however,  was  unable  to  transmit  his  funds 
periodically,  owing  to  the  critical  condition  of  the  liank  of 
England,  and  tlieir  own  state  verging  njx^n  hnnki  ii|.tcy ; 
and  it  may  be  perceived  upon  what  an  uncertain  founda- 
tion his  own  property  rested  when  we  leam  the  fact,  that 
this  house  was  indebted  to  him,  in  the  year  1811,  in  the 
sum  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling.  Aflier  a 
time,  however,  he  succeeded  in  extricating  his  fonds  from 
that  country,  partly  by  investment  in  British  goods  and 
public  stuck,  and  purchased  shares  of  the  Bank  of  tlie 
United  States,  for  which  he  }>aid  one  hundred  and  twenty 
doUaiB  per  share,  with  a  view  to  the  investment  of  his  capi- 
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tal  in  an  independent  form,  and  probably  from:  an  ambi- 
tion to  become  himself  a  regulator  of  the  currency.  Mr. 
Girard  having  diacoYered  that  he  could  purchase  the  old 
Bank  of  the  United  States  and  the  cashier's  house  at  the 

reduced  price  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dollars, 
being  less  tJiau  one-tliird  of  their  origiufil  cost,  oii  the  12th 
day  of  May,  1S12,  comnienced  tlio  banking  uj^ierations  of 
the  old  Girard  I>ank,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  two 
hundred  thousand  doUarSi  which  was  increased  the  succeed- 
log  year  to  one  million  and  three  hundred  thousand ;  the 
bulk  of  the  business  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
including  five  millions  of  specie,  the  funds  of  that  institu- 
tion, being  de|»osite(l  in  his  vaulto.  Aided  by  such  acces- 
6iou  to  his  funds,  and  with  the  officers  of  the  old  bank  re- 
tained in  liis  employ,  togetlier  witli  the  business  which  was 
transferred  to  his  hands  from  that  institntion,  the  customers 
of  the  old  corporation  being  turned  over  to  him,  Mr.  Girard^ 
backed  by  the  valuable  assistance  of  Ifr.  Simpson,*  his 
cashier,  who  had  been  before  engaged  in  the  former  in^tiiu- 
tion,  commenced  his  operations  nj>on  the  same  principles 
that  had  regulated  the  old  body.  The  non-renewal  of  tho 
charter  of  the  i3ank  of  the  United  States,  however,  led  to 
the  establishment  of  his  own. 

The  organization  of  the  Girard  Bank  tended  to  confer 
eztensiTe  and  solid  benefits  upon  the  community.  Con- 
ducted upon  a  liberal  scale,  it  was  the  ix>licy  of  Mr.  Girard 
to  grant  accommodations  to  small  traders,  and  tluis  to  en- 
courage l)eginuers ;  wliilo,  at  the  same  time,  the  smaller 
notes  were  preferred  to  the  larger  ones.  It  was  obyious 
that  the  organization  of  this  institution  tended  to  avert  the 


*  To  the  work  prcparod  by  asoq  of  this  gentleman,  wo  are  indebted  for  mo«t 
of  the  ftetft  oonnoeted  with  the  UA  of  Mr.  Ginfd.  We  would  aho  Mknowledge 
in  tUe  pUMe  our  obligations  to  Heniy  W.  Aiej,  the  intdligent  eecreteiy  of  the 
eollc^o,  for  a  few  psAKoges  from  tliat  gentieBUUi*e  tooonnt  of  the  Oiteid  College 
■nd  its  founder,  pnbUahed  in  185i2. 
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^yils  that  must  nceflsarilj  have  flowed  from  the  entiie  fins- 
peDflicm  of  the  circulation  of  the  fVtnds  of  the  old  institntion ; 

and  whatever  uf  temporary  inconvenience  arose  froiu  that 
fact  WAS  soon  neutralized  by  the  extraordinary  efforts  that 
were  made  by  this  able  financier  to  remedy  the  evil,  and  to 
diffuse  abroad  the  benefits  that  had  flowed  from  the  old 
bank.  Daring  the  commencement  of  hie  banking  opera* 
tions»  Mr.  Girard,  who  had  acenstomed  the  instLtntion  to 
the  diflconnt  of  accommodation  paper  to  a  larsre  amount,  for 
auctioneers  who  practiced  the  advance  of  bu loans  npou 
foreign  nnd  imported  goods,  perceiving  that  l(»^^^es  were 
found  accruing  from  such  a  ])lan  of  proceeding,  and  that 
hie  capital  was  engrossed  by  these  auctioneers,  soon  deemed 
it  prudent  to  alter  his  policy ;  and  in  1816,  it  was  under- 
stood that  no  paper  that  was  merely  fictitious  was  to  be  dis> 
counted  at  his  bank,  and  no  renewal  of  a  note  was  accord- 
ingly allowed.  Ou  tliirf  change  of  his  l>anking  phms,  his 
profits  augmented,  and  but  few  losses  occurred. 

The  establishment  of  tliis  ])rivate  bank  exhibited  to  the 
countr}'  the  novel  spectacle  of  a  private  American  banker 
conducting  his  institution  upon  a  large  scale,  and  con- 
ferring advantages  upon  the  community  nearly  as  great  as 
those  which  had  been  derived  from  state  or  national  au- 
spices. And  tins  baiik  rendered  impjriant  service  to  tlio 
government.  Tlie  fiscal  affairs  of  the  nation  had  l)een 
thrown  into  confusion  by  the  dissolution  of  the  former 
bank,  and  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  added  to  tlie 
general  embarrassment  Yet,  while  the  public  credit  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  country  was  involved  in  dif- 
ficulties sprin^ng  firom  its  exhausted  finances  and  the  ex- 
penses of  war,  the  bank  of  Mr.  Girard  not  only  received 
large  snbscnptions  for  loans,  but  made  extensive  advances 
to  the  goverrunent,  which  enabled  the  country  to  carry  on 
its  belligerent  enterprise'' ;  loans,  too,  which  were  the  spon- 
taneous ofispring  of  patriotism,  as  well  as  of  prudence. 

16 
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This  aid  appears  to  bare  been  rendered  fk>m  time  to  time, 

down  to  the  period  of  1S17,  when  tlie  second  national 
1)Riik  bupereefled  his  assistance.  A  circnmstance  soon  oc- 
curred, however,  which  was  a  fiource  of  no  little  discom- 
fiture to  the  financial  arrangements  of  his  individual  inati- 
tntion.  Hiis  fact  was  the  sospension  of  specie  payments  by 
the  state  banks,  resnlting  finom  the  Non-intereonrse  Act,  the 
dissolution  of  the  old  bank,  and  the  combined  causes  tend- 
ing to  produce  a  derangement  of  the  currency  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  then  made  a  matter  of  great  doubt  wdth  him 
how  he  should  presenre  the  integrity  of  his  own  institution 
while  the  other  banks  were  sospending  their  payments; 
but  the  credit  of  bis  own  bank  waa  efiectoally  seeored  by 
the  suggestion  of  his  cashier,  Hr.  Simpson,  who  advised 
the  recalling  of  his  own  notes  by  redeeming  them  with  the 
specie,  and  by  paying  out  the  notes  of  the  state  banks; 
and  in  this  mode,  not  a  single  note  of  his  own  was  suffered 
to  be  depreciated,  and  he  was  thus  enabled,  in  1817,  to 
contribute  effectually  to  the  restoratioa  of  specie  payments. 

Meanwhile,  an  interesting  drcnmstanee  oceorred,  which 
enabled  him,  by  bis  bank,  in  1813,  to  accomplish  an  enter* 
prise  which  was  of  great  importance  to  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia, by  the  increase  of  its  trade,  as  well  as  to  his  own 
funds  in  its  profits,  besides  tlie  advantages  which  were  fur- 
nished to  the  government  by  the  duties  which  accrued  to 
the  national  treasmy.  It  happened  that  his  ship,  the  Mom- 
tesqnien,  was  captured  at  the  month  of  the  river  Delaware, 
as  was  alleged,  by  a  British  frigate,  and  as  this  vessel  bad 
an  invoice  cargo  of  two  hundred  thousand  dollars — con- 
sistinjC:  of  teas,  nankeens,  and  silks — from  Canton,  it  was 
.deteniiiiied  by  the  capt*)rs,  in  preference  to  the  hazard  of 
being  recaptured  by  an  American  ship  in  their  attempt  to 
caiTy  their  prize  to  a  British  port,  to  send  a  fiag  of  trace  to 
Mr.  Girard,  in  order  to  give  him  the  o^  of  a  ransonL 
Applying  to  bis  well-stored  vanltSi  the  banker  drew  &Qm 
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it  the  ram  of  ninetjr-tibree  thousand  dollars  ia  doubloons^ 
which  was  taraiismitted  to  the  Biitish  commander^  and  hia 
yessd  was  soon  seen  coming  into  port  with  her  rich  cargo ; 

whic^j,  notwithstanding  tlie  price  of  tLe  ransom,  is  sup- 
poshed,  by  tlic  advance  of  the  value  of  the  freight,  to  have 
added  a  Iialf  a  million  of  dollars  to  his  fortune. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  as  an  act  indicating  his  patriotism 
at  least,  that  in  1814,  when  the  credit  of  the  eonntry  was 
ezhansted,  the  treasmy  bankrupt,  the  resoorces  of  the  nar 
tion  prostrated,  and  an  invading  army  was  marching  over 
the  land;  when,  in  fact,  subscriptions  were  solicited  for 
funds  to  tJie  amount  of  five  milliMMs  -  .f  dollars,  upon  the  in- 
ducement of  a  large  bonus  and  au  interest  of  seven  per 
cent,  and  only  twenty  thousand  dollars  coold  be  obtained 
npon  that  offor  for  the  poipoee  of  canying  on  the  war,  Ste- 
phen Girard  stepped  forward  and  rabscribed  for  the  whole 
amonnt;  and  that  when  liiose  who  had  before  rejected  the 
tenns  were  now  anxious  to  subscribe,  even  at  a  considera- 
ble advance  from  tlio  original  sul)scription,  these  individ- 
uals were  let  in  by  him  npon  the  same  terms. 

The  sinews  of  war  were  thus  furnished,  public  confi* 
dance  was  restored,  and  a  series  of  brilliant  victories  result* 
ed  in  a  peace,  to  which  he  thos  referred  in  a  letter  written 
in  1S15,  to  his  fiiend  Morton  of  Bordeanx:  ^The  peace 
wliicli  Ikis  taken  place  between  this  country  and  England, 
will  coiiisolidatc  forever  our  indepcTidence,  and  insure  our 
tranquillity."  In  1814,  the  government  was  unable  to  pay 
the  interest  on  the  public  debt.  Mr.  Girard,  to  whom  the 
United  States  were  indebted  in  a  yerj  laige  amomit, 
promptly  set  an  example  to  other  creditois  by  writing  to 
A.  J".  Dallas,  then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  follows : 
*'I  am  of  opinion  that  those  who  have  any  claim  for  inter- 
est on  public  stock,  iV:c.,  should  ])atiently  wait  for  a  more 
favorable  moment,  or  at  least  recei?e  in  payment  treasury- 
notes.  Should  yon  be  under  tha  necessity  of  lesortii^^  to 
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either  of  those  plans,  as  one  of  the  public  creditors,  I  shiill 
not  mnrmur.^ 

I>oring  the  ]'eriod  when  the  neutral  position  of  this 
country  gave  its  shipping  superior  advantages,  and  when 
he  was  rigidi  j  cautions  In  forbidding  hie  captains  to  receive 
on  hia  vessels  anj  passenger  or  cargo  other  than  his  own, 
his  letters  of  instmction  almost  always  contain  the  stereo- 
type paragraph  :  "  But  if  you  meet  with  American  seamen 
in  distress,  you  are  to  folknv  my  iav. l  iable  rule — take  them 
on  board^  and  bnii«j:  them  home  free  of  expi'iiso."  One  of 
the  moBt  solemn  injunctions  in  his  will  is  the  direction,  that, 
by  eveiy  proper  means,  a  pure  attachment  to  our  repub- 
lican institntions^  and  to  the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  as 
guaranteed  by  our  happy  constitution,  shall  be  formed  and 
fostered  in  tl^  minds  of  these  seholara." 

The  agency  of  Mr.  Girard  uj>j>e{irs  to  liavo  been  very 
active  in  tlio  nrj^anization  of  tlie  I>ank  'if  the  United  States, 
which  was  chartered  in  ISIO.  Ilib  intimacy  with  Mr.  Dal- 
las, and  his  success  in  impressing  upon  liis  mind  the  frame 
of  the  projected  institution,  seems  to  have  been  admitted; 
and  that  gentleman  is  stated  to  have  made  use  of  the 
quent  expression  of  the  French  banker,  that  ^  the  nattonal 
authority  was  requisite  for  the  establishment  of  a  sound 
currency,  by  the  aid  of  a  national  bank."  His  friends,  in- 
deed, have  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  rhat  even  the  establish- 
ment of  his  own  private  institution  was  his  desire  to  hold 
up  to  the  country  the  example  of  the  influence  of  such  an 
institution  in  regulating  the  currency  of  the  nation;  and 
that,  in  the  capacity  of  banker,  he  acted  as  a  trustee  for  the 
country,  designing  to  unite  its  influence  with  that  of  the 
projected  national  liank,  in  order  to  the  accorn])lishment  of 
its  object;  and  vwn  after  the  outline  of  that  institution  was 
Ibrmed,  and  Mr.  Girard  was  chosen  one  of  the  directors,  he 
made  the  formal  proposition  that  if  the  board  would  agree 
to  elect  his  cashier,  Mr.  Simpson,  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of 
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the  United  States,  he  would  unite  his  own  iustitutiou  with 
that,  and  deposit  in  the  new  corporation  one  million  of  spe- 
cie Trhich  be  held  iu  his  vaults.  Even  after  the  bank  was 
regtilarly  OTganued^  and  ita  proeperity  placed  upon  a  solid 
foundation,  Hr.  Girard,  acting  as  one  of  its  directors,  not 
only  impressed  its  policj  w\ih  his  clear-sighted,  far*reach* 
in*r,  and  sagacious  views,  but  practiced  toward  it  a  forbear- 
iince  and  liberality,  which  marked  him  as  its  strong  and 
faithful  friend.  "When  that  institution  was  unable,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  times,  to  pay  to  him  even  half  the  amount 
which  was  his  due  in  specie,  he  refrained  from  demanding 
it,  and  evinced  himself  the  firm  supporter  of  its  interests ; 
and  when  specie  payments  were  resumed,  he  recommenced, 
at  the  same  time,  the  issuing  of  his  own  notes. 

One  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  Mr.  Girard  was  his 
public  spint.  At  one  time,  he  freely  subscri]>ed  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  thousand  dollars  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Schuylkill ;  at  another  time,  he  loaned  the  same  company 
two  hundred  and  sixty-five  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
fi%.  When  the  credit  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
prostrated  by  what  was  believed  to  have  been  an  injudi- 
cious system  of  internal  improvement,  and  it  was  foimd  ex- 
pedient for  the  GTovenior  to  resort  to  its  metropolis  in  order 
to  replenish  its  coHcrs,  he  made  a  voluntary  loan  to  Gover- 
nor Shultz  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  So  far  was  his 
disposition  to  promote  the  fiscal  prosperity  of  the  countiy 
manifested,  that  as  late  as  1831,  when  ^e  conntiy  was 
placed  in  extreme  embarrassment  from  the  scarcity  of 
money,  he  perceived  the  cause  in  the  fact  that  the  balance 
of  trade  was  against  us  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  he  ac- 
cordingly drew  upon  the  house  of  ]>aring,  Brothers  and  Co. 
for  bills  of  exchange  to  the  amount  of  twelve  thousand 
pounds  sterling,  and  which  he  disposed  of  to  the  Bank  of 
the  United  States,  at  an  advance  of  ten. per  cent;  which 
draft  was  followed  up  by  another  for  ten  thousand,  which 
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was  disposed  of  in  like  maimer  to  other  institutions.  This 
act  teuded  to  reduce  ihe  value  of  bOls,  and  the  rate  of  ex- 
change suddenly  fell.  The  same  spirit  which  he  manifested 
toward  the  national  cnirency  he  exhibited  to  the  corpora- 
tion of  Philadelpliiii,  l»y  oi-L-cting  new  blocks  of  buildings, 
an<l  beautifying  an<l  ji(l<jrnin^'  its  ntrecU ;  less,  apparently, 
from  a  desire  of  profit,  than  from  a  wish  to  improve  the 
place  which  was  his  adopted  home,  and  where  he  had 
reaped  his  fortunes.  His  snbdcription  of  two  hundred 
i^ousand  dollars  to  the  Dansville  and  PottsvOle  Bailroad, 
in  1831,  was  an  act  in  keeping  with  die  whole  tenor  of  bis 
life ;  and  his  subscription  of  ten  thonsand  dollars  toward 
the  erection  of  an  exchange,  all  looked  to  the  Fame  nsult. 
Thuii  paatoed  the  life  of  Stephen  Girard,  the  fiimneier,  the 
banker,  Uie  economist ;  with  a  soul  devoted  to  what  most 
men  eo  ardently  seek — the  acquisition  of  wealth ;  expand- 
ing his  influence  through  the  whole  circle  of  mereanlile 
enterprise,  and  marking  the  fiscal  system  of  the  nation  with 
his  own  broad  impression. 

iravln;:;  i;iviii  the  promiiunl  lact.-  l  niiected  with  his 
life  in  ehron»»lugii-al  order,  we  now  prupo^^e  to  draw  a  brief 
ix>rtraiture  of  his  character,  and  this  ran  be  most  pro|>erly 
done  by  a  condensed  view  of  the  incidents  connected  with 
its  history.  We  see  this  man,  at  first  a  cabin-boy,  em- 
barking j&om  his  native  country,  without  money  or  apparent 
friends ;  then  a  mate  of  a  trading  vessel,  supercargo,  and 
shipmajBter;  shopkeeper,  bottler,  a  lessor  of  houses,  a  large 
raerchaui  ;  and  lastly,  a  private  banker,  having  a  eontrol  of 
milliong,  and  enabled,  by  his  own  individual  |H)wer,  tu  con- 
trol the  contractions  and  the  expansions  of  tlie  money  mar- 
ket. It  was  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  attended  his 
first  entrance  into  life  that  colored  his  subsequent  career. 
In  his  early  voyages  before  the  mast,  from  place  to  place, 
in  the  operations  of  traffic,  his  discerning  eye  clearly  per- 
ceived the  mode  in  which  fortunes  wertj  obtained,  and  in 
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snch  expeditions  he  derived  a  kind  of  experience  which  de- 
termined him  at  once  to  enter  ujxm  a  iiiiiiaiitile  com-se; 
and  although  without  the  advantages  of  an  early  classical 
education,  he  had  acquired  preciaelj  that  sort  of  infornia- 
tioii  which  empowered  him  to  prceecute  this  mode  of  life 
the  most  Bnooeesfbny.  And  he  commenced,  where  most 
wealtliy  men  who  have  acquired  their  own  fortones  have 
begun,  namely,  with  small  means.  Contented  with  the 
minute  gains  of  an  obscure  retail  trader,  and  willing  to  per- 
form any  labor,  however  humble  and  arduous,  by  which 
those  gains  could  be  secured,  he  was  determined  to  be  rich, 
and  adopted  t^at  system  of  businese  which  would  most  ef- 
fectually insure  that  result^  making  it  a  fixed  principle  to 
practice  the  most  rigid  economy ;  to  shut  his  heart  against 
all  the  blandishments  of  life  ;  to  stand  to  the  last  farthiri<?, 
if  that  farthing  was  his  due ;  to  bar  out  all  those  impulses 
which  might  in  small  objects  take  money  from  his  pm'se ; 
to  saw  down  his  measure  when  that  measure  was  too  large; 
to  plead  the  statute  of  limitations  against  a  just  daim,  be- 
cause he  had  a  right  to  do  so  by  the  law ;  to  use  men  as 
mere  tools  to  accomplish  his  own  purposes ;  to  pay  only 
what  he  had  contracted  to  pay  tu  his  long-tried  and  fuitliful 
cashier,  who  had  been  the  cause  of  much  of  his  good  fur- 
tune  ;  and  when  he  died  in  his  service,  to  manifest  the  most 
hardened  and  unnatural  indifference  to  hia  death,  without 
making  the  least  provision  for  his  family,  or  to  express  one 
sentiment  of  regret  at  his  Ices,  or  gratitude  for  the  solid  ser- 
vices which  he  had  performed  for  him. 

But  the  man  who  would  thus  violate  the  ordinary  im- 
pulses of  a  Ibeiing  and  generous  nature,  when  large  objects 
connected  with  his  commercial  views  were  to  be  obtained, 
was  found  foremost  in  the  liberal  aids  which  were  granted 
Ibr  their  accomplishment.  He  who  would  haggle  and 
chaffer  for  a  penny,  was  willing  to  bestow  thousands  for 
the  pecuniary  relief  of  fiscal  pressure,  and  while  he  cur- 
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tailed  the  watchman  of  his  bank  of  his  ctifitomaiy  dole  of  a 

great-coat  on  a  Christmas-day,  he  would  give  large  sums 
for  the  furtherance  of  the  local  improveiiiciit  of  liis  adopted 
city  aud  state.  If  we  were  to  specity  the  prominent  point 
oQ  his  character,  we  should  mentiozi  a  feature  that  would, 
pdlrhape,  be  the  last  that  was  supposed  to  belong  to  this 
in^yidnal— <{mU^»0»  /  He  sought  monej^  not  from  ava- 
rice, bat  from  a  desire  of  power.  Denied  the  advantages 
of  that  education  which  so  directly  tends  to  the  enlarge- 
ment, refinement,  and  polish  of  the  mind,  he  knew  that  he 
could  not  obtain  distinction  from  tliis  source,  and  his  vul- 
gar pereon,  scarred  by  the  Almighty,  while  it  made  him 
conscious  that  he  would  never  be  made  the  subject  of  per- 
sonal reepect,  served,  perhaps,  to  give  him  a  misanthropic 
and  morose  cast  of  mind.  Money,  then,  was  the  only 
avenue  by  which  he  could  obtain  the  eminence  that  he 
coveted,  not  wealth  to  be  dis.si]iated  in  rich  saloons,  and 
splendid  equipages,  and  liveried  servants  bearing  his 
badge — for  a  carriage  and  four  would  have  been  little 
befitting  his  character — but  money  to  be  exercised  as  the 
Archimedian  lever  by  which  he  could  move  the  fiscal 
world.  The  desire  of  this,  as  the  means  of  influence,  was 
the  master-spirit  which  conquered  his  soul,  and  paralyzed 
all  other  feelings,  and  it  had  grown  to  8nch  a  strength  that 
sympathy  for  his  kind  seldom  enlivened  the  solitude  of 
his  heart. 

''lake  monuineiilal  bronze,  uuchanged  h\&  look— 
A  ami  wliich  ]>)ty  never  toaeh^d  or  shook— 
Trained  ftom  his  lowly  cndle  to  hie  Uer, 

The  fierce  extremes  of  good  and  ill  to  brook, 
Unchangmg,  fearing  but  tho  charge  of  fear— 
A  etoio  of  the  mart,  a  laau  without  a  tear." 

It  may  be  well  to  draw  a  brief  sketch  of  the  domestic 
life  and  habitudes  of  Mr.  Girard ;  aud  in  the  first  place  we 
would  attempt  to  portray  his  personal  appearance.  His 
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form  was  low  and  square,  altiiougli  muscular,  with  feet 
large,  and  his  entire  person  and  address  exhibiting  the 
aspect  of  a  rough  old  sailor.  Nor  was  his  countenance 
calculated  to  alter  the  impression  that  would  be  likely  to 
be  produced  by  the  appearance  of  his  person.  A  face 
dark,  and  colorless,  and  cold,  although  deeply  marked 
with  till-'  lilies  of  thought,  indicated  a  man  who  had  been 
accustomed  to  the  hard  fare  of  life;  and  it  poasc.>-cd  an 
iron,  or  as  it  has  been,  perhaps,  more  properly  designated, 
a  stone-like  expression.  His  "  wall-eye"  seemed  to  add  to 
that  air  of  general  abstraction  that  was  evinced  by  his 
general  demeanor,  whether  engaged  in  his  domestic  offices, 
or  the  more  actiye  business  of  his  banking  operations. 
Bnt  the  dnll  eye  which  seemed  ordinarily  to  sleep  in  its 
socket,  and  whose  piedoniinant  expression  wiu>  cunning, 
sometimes  kindled,  as  if  with  lii-e,  wlxni  any  topic  adapted 
to  hia  taste  was  pressed  upon  his  attention.  His  niiii<l  ap- 
peared to  be  engaged  less  upon  the  little  details  of  his 
business  than  in  projecting  those  great  projects  of  merw 
cantUe  speculation  which  tended  so  directly  to  swell  his 
coffers,  and  yet  he  was  scmpulous  in  his  devotion  to  all 
those  minute  points  of  business  which  fell  wiiliiu  the  wide 
circle  of  his  euterj arises.  But  if  a  ship  was  to  be  built,  or 
a  house  constructed,  or  a  vessel  to  be  freighted,  his  pres- 
ence was  seldom  wanting  to  superintend  and  direct  the 
most  unimportant  details.  From  the  year  1812  he  was 
partially  defective  in  the  hearing  of  one  ear,  and  as  he 
could  only  s|h  ak  in  broken  English,  and  seldom  conversed, 
excepting  upon  busmess,  this  circumstance  threw  around 
liis  character  an  air  of  even  greater  mystery.  His  ordinaiy 
style  of  dress  was  in  exact  keeping  with  his  plain  and 
homely  traits.  Although  apparently  identified  in  habits 
and  feelings  with  our  American  institutions,  and  poesessing 
no  prejudice  in  favor  of  his  native  country,  he  constantly 
wore  an  old  coat  cut  in  the  French  style,  and  remarkable 
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only  for  its  antiqnily,  generally  proBorvmg  the  same  gar* 
ment  in  constant  use  for  font  or  five  yeazs.  Nor  did  hie 
maintftin  a  costly  equipage,  as  wonld  have  seemed  to  be 

natnral  for  one  who  had  such  large  moans  at  his  command. 
An  old  ciiiiir,  clistingiiished  cliieilj  for  ite  rickety  c«jiistruc- 
tion,  aa  wull  ufl  it.s  age,  which  he  at  last  caused  to  be  paint- 
ed and  marked  with  the  letters  S.  G.,  drawn  by  an  indif- 
ferent horse,  suited  to  such  a  vehicle,  was  used  in  his  daily 
joniney  to  the  Neck,  wliere  lay  his  farm^  to  the  laborious 
cnltivation  of  which  he  devoted  the  greater  portion  of  his 
leisnre  time.  But  even  here,  where  it  might  have  been 
supposed  that  he  would  have  exercised  the  ordinary  rights 
of  hospitality,  no  friend  was  welcomed  with  a  warm  greet- 
ing. In  one  instance  an  acquaintance  was  invited  tu  wit- 
ness his  improvements,  and  was  t^liowu  to  a  strawbeny-bed 
which  had  been,  in  the  gi-eater  part,  gleaned  of  its  contents, 
and  told  that  he  might  gather  the  fruit  in  that  bed,  when 
the  owner  took  leave,  stating  that  ho  must  go  to  work  in  a 
neighboring  bed«  That  friend,  finding  that  this  tract  had 
been  nearly  stripped  of  its  fruit  by  his  predecessors,  soon 
strayed  to  another  tract,  which  appeared  to  bear  more 
abundantly,  when  he  was  accosted  by  Mr.  Girard — "  I  told 
you,"  paid  he,  "that  you  niiirht  «:;athor  strawberries  only  in 
that  bed."'    Sucli  was  hiti  hoa])itality. 

Behind  the  cold  and  abstract  exterior  exhibited  by  this 
man  in  his  ordinary  intercourse  with  the  world,  there  raged 
the  meet  violent  j)assi<ins,  which  were  lavished  liberally 
upon  his  old  and  fiuthfol  clerk,  Mr.  Qobeijot.  Yet  to  his 
saperiors  in  standing  and  education  he  was  deferential,  and 
seemed  to  lay  great  stress  upon  inherited  rank.  Peculiarly 
was  that  feeling  expressed  in  his  respect  for  John  Quincy 
Adams,  whom  he  ])rofc}s>ied  tu  regard,  not  only  for  his  high 
intellectual  and  moral  traits,  but  from  the  fact  that  he 
belonged  to,  what  he  called,  a  great  and  old  family,  which 
had  been  long  identified  with  the  progress  of  the  governr 
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ment.  There  seemed,  indeed,  to  lurk  in  the  character  of 
tkw  individual,  appreciations  which  the  world  could  not 
understand — a  deep  sagacity,  a  just  discrimination  of  what 
was  right  and  proper,  and  a  praotical  knowledge  of  the 
relationB  of  thing? ;  and  while  other  men  were  Bnppoeing 
that  his  mind  was  removed  from  the  objects  that  snrroimd- 
ed  him,  he  was,  in  the  solitnde  of  his  reflections,  laying  up 
treasures  of  knowledge,  tlie  result  of  observatiuii  and  expe- 
rience, which  enabled  him  to  act  with  tliat  promptitude 
and  success  that  made  his  mercantile  judgment  almost  the 
certain  test  of  truth.  He  belonged,  in  fact,  to  .that  small 
class  of  men  whom  the  world  do  not  nnderstand,  and  ac-  . 
Gordingly  do  not  appreciate.  KemoTed  in  their  intellectaal 
habitudes  fix>m  the  temporary  and  minute  details  of  daily 
life,  yet  closely  observant  of  the  facts  which  surround  tlieni, 
their  opinions  are  not  colored  by  those  of  other  men,  and 
their  powers  are  felt  only  by  the  results.  Of  Lis  opinions, 
it  is  easy  to  form  a  correct  judgment.  A  citizen  of  this 
country,  and  identified  with  its  interests — a  country,  whose 
liberal  institutions  had  not  only  afforded  him  a  home,  but 
provided  ample  scope  for  his  largest  enterprises,  and  a  basis 
for  his  most  solid  fortunes— it  was  his  interest,  as  well  as 
his  pride,  to  foster  those  institutions  by  all  the  aid  within 
his  power,  for  their  welfare  was  his  own.  Accordinfrly,  we 
find  him  bestowing  that  aid  upon  all  those  ]nil)lic  objects 
which  were  within  his  reach  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  more  just 
to  attribute  this  assistance  to  a  strong  desire  to  promote  the 
public  good,  than  from  a  wish  to  secure  a  laige  return  for 
an  investment  His  former  habitudes  of  living  had  accus- 
tomed him  to  a  plain  and  frugal  scale  of  expenditure,  and 
that  rigid  personal  economy  he  preserved  through  liis  long 
life,  as  much  from  habit  as  from  principle  ;  since  he  knew 
that  large  fortunes  were  acquired  by  the  ordinary  process, 
only  by  rigid  commercial  exactitude  and  frugality.  Thus 
while  his  fheights  were  vexing  every  sea,  and  his  influiiiee 
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'  extending  throiigbotit  a  wide  circle  of  mercantile  action,  be 

was  contented  to  drive  his  shabby  carriage  in  his  homely 
garb  fn»iii  his  bank  tu  hi^  l;irm,  and  it  is  nut  unlikely  that 
he  took  a  secret  pride  in  tluit  contrast  wliicli  was  cxiiihited 
between  the  splendor  of  his  wealth,  and  the  almost  odious 
aspect  of  his  personal  appearance  and  address.  The  re- 
ligions sentimentB  which  he  maintained,  and  that  he  was 
nnwiUing  to  diBgnise,  were  of  the  achool  of  Boaaseau  and 
Yoltaire ;  and  so  deeply  did  he  venerate  their  characteis, 
that  the  marble  busts  of  these  two  scholars  were,  we  be- 
lieve, the  only  works  of  art  that  adoi-ned  his  confined 
chamber,  and  a  complete  set  of  tlie  \\ritine:s  of  the  latter 
author,  to<!;other  \s'it!i  a  few  treatises  on  gardcnine^,  were 
the  only  volumes  which  constituted  the  library  of  his 
dwelling-house.  The  respect  with  which  he  regarded  the 
names  of  these  individuals)  we  have  already  seen  evinced 
in  llie  beantiAil  ships  which,  from  time  to  time,  were  dis- 
patched by  him  from  the  port  of  Fbiladelpbia.  He  ap* 
pears,  indeed,  to  have  preserved  throughout  life  a  stoicism 
in  liiji  merely  speculative  opinions,  ^-hicli  ret'crre'l  all  sur- 
rounding circumstances  to  bccond  causes,  rather  tlian  to 
their  time  source.  A  total  disbeliever  in  the  Christian  sys- 
tem, he  was  still  willing  to  bestow  large  sums  upon  differ- 
ent Christian  denominations,  bounties  which  took  effect 
while  he  was  yet  alive.  But  although  he  would  grant 
large  aids  to  laige  objects,  he  withheld  assbtance  from 
deserving  subjects  of  individual  benevolence.  No  man 
sought  his  alms  wiik  a  ]>rospect  of  relief,  and  beggary 

departed  from  his  door  Luu^^ry      when  it  eanie. 

His  doctrine  appeat^  to  have  been  this :  that  tlio  i^ranting 
of  small  sums  to  ob«cnre  objects,  that  tlie  opening  of  his 
heart  to  those  appeals  which  would  naturally  be  made 
upon  the  wealth  of  so  opulent  a  man,  would  have  dimin- 
ished his  chances  of  bestowing  bis  bounties  upon  those  im- 
pOETtant  subjects  which  would  redound  to  his  name.  And 
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it  was  necessary  to  nndeistand  his  peculiar  self-will,  and 

the  character  of  his  temper,  to  obtain  aids  at  all.  The 
solicitor  for  aid,  wlio  made  small  demands  upon  his  charity, 
was  relieved  with  thousands ;  the  individual  who  came 
before  him  in  the  spirit  of  exaction,  was  put  away  with 
nothing.  In  transactions  of  business,  all  his  affairs  were 
set  down  to  the  account  of. loss  and  profit;  and  in  his 
dealings  with  others,  the  same  principle  was  required  to 
be  acted  on.  Up  before  the  morning  lark,  he  soundly 
berated  own  workmen  who  permitted  him  to  gain  the 
precedence  in  time ;  and  uncea^sing  labor,  which  allowed 
but  little  relaxation,  excepting  that  which  w  as  required  by  . 
nature,  was  the  master-genius  of  his  life.  When  one  of  the. 
younger  Barings  was  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  but  a  few 
years  since,  he  supposed  that  he  might  excite  an  agreeable 
surprise  to  ICr.  Girard  by  informing  him  of  the  safe  arriyal 
of  his  ship,  the  Yoltaire,  from  India.  Accordingly,  having 
engaged  a  carriacrc,  he  proceeded  to  the  farm  of  the  banker, 
in  Passyunk,  and  immediately  sought  for  Mr.  Girard. 
"  "Where  is  Mr.  Girard  f "  inquired  the  Englishman.  "  In 
the  hayloft,"  he  was  answered.  Inform  him  that  I  wish 
to  see  him,"  was  no  sooner  said  than  the  banker,  with  his 
sleeres  rolled  up,  was  before  him.  came  to  inform 
yon,"  said  the  Englishman,  "  that  your  ship,  the  Voltaire, 
has  arrived  safely."  "  I  knew  that  she  would  reach  port 
safely,"  replied  Girard,  ^'my  sliij)S  always  arrive  Bafe;  she 
is  a  good  ship.  Mr.  Baring,  you  must  excuse  me ;  /  am 
mmh  mgoffid  in  wy  hajf;"  and  he  mounted  again  to  his 
hay-loft. 

A  life  of  such  unceasing  and  severe  labor,  now  protract* 

ed  to  the  eighty-second  year,  could  not  hold  out  long. 

During  the  previous  year,  in  1S30,  has  ing  nearly  lust  the 
use  of  his  eye,  he  was  frequently  seen  groping  in  the  vesti- 
bule of  his  bank,  disregarding  the  assistance  of  others,  a 
species  of  temerity  which,  as  it  proved,  nearly  cost  him  his 
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life;  for,  CT<i^>-ing  Second  street  and  Market,  a  dearborn 
wagon  rapidly  drove  bj,  and  nearly  took  off  his  ear,  and 
bruised  his  face,  having  struck  iiiriously  against  his  head, 
and  prostrated  his  person ;  an  injury  which  proved  serions 
and  pemument  By  this  accident  the  whole  of  his  right 
ear  was  nearly  lost,  and  his  eye,  which  was  before  opened 
but  slightly,  was  entirely  shut;  and  from  tliat  time  his 
flesh  was  gradually  wasted  away,  and  his  Iiealtli  declined. 
Mr.  Girard  had  long  regarded  death  witli  apparent  indiffer- 
ence, having  stated  many  years  previously  that  it  fell 
within  the  course  of  nature  that  his  life  should  terminate, 
even  at  that  period.  And  this  event  was  soon  to  be  real* 
ized.  During  the  month  of  December  he  was  attacked 
with  a  species  of  influenss,  which,  considering  his  age,  he 
could  hardly  be  supposed  to  withstand.  The  disease  gi  adii- 
ally  undermined  his  system  until  the  26th  of  tliat  month, 
when  he  expii*ed,  in  a  back  room  of  the  tiiird  story  of  his 
house  in  Water«treet,  having  exhibited  a  life  of  persever- 
ance, labor,  economj,  and  succesefnl  enterprise,  of  which 
there  are  but  few  examples  upon  record.  But  we  are  fur* 
nished  with  a  clear  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man, 
from  the  import  of  his  will,  which  we  embrace  in  this  uic- 
moir,  as  follows : 

I,  STBi»nEN  GiBAKD,  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  reun.«iylvai!i:i,  Mariner  and  Merchant,  beitij^  of  sound  mind, 
memory,  uiid  under? tainliag,  do  make  luid  puljliali  Lhb  m^*  hist  Will  and 
Testament,  iu  manner  fullowiug ;  that  is  to  say : 

1.  1  give  and  bequeath  onto  "  The  Contribators  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  of  which  oorporstioii  I  mu  a  iiioinb6ff  t3i6  nun  of  tJUttg  thou* 
MnddcUars^  upon  the  foBowiog  oonditioitt,  namely,  that  tho  nkl  sam 
ibsU  be  added  to  their  capital,  and  ehall  remain  a  part  tbereof  forever, 
to  he  placed  at  hiteresti  and  the  bitereet  thereof  to  be  applied,  1 1>  ths 
/tntplace^  to  pay  to  my  blabk  woman  Hannah  (to  whom  I  hereby  give 
her  freedomX  the  anm  of  two  himdred  dollars  per  year,  in  qoarterlj  pay* 
menta of  fiik7  doDan  each,  in  adyaoee^  during  aD  the  term^of  h«r  life; 
sad»  ia  ike  etpmd  phet^  tiie  aaid  interest  to  be  applied  to  the  use  and 
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Booommodation  of  the  sick  in  the  stud  hospital,  and  ibr  prav^in^  a&d 
at  itt  ffanea  hATiDg,  eomputent  matrona,  and  a  anffidtot  number  of 
Dunsa  and  aaristant  noneS)  in  order  not  only  to  promote  the  porpoaea 
of  the  said  hospital,  bat  to  increase  tbia  laat  olaaa  of  naeful  persona, 
mndh  wanted  in  onr  city. 

II.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  *'The  PennsylYaDia  Institntlon  for  the- 
Deaf  and  Domb^**  the  anm  of  tmmUff  thmnmnd  doUamy  for  the  nee  of 
tibait  inatitntioa. 

m.  I  giTe  and  beqaeaih  to  **  The  Orphan  Ai^hun  of  Philadelphia,'* 
the  anm  of  Imi  1ho>mmd  dciUaf%  for  the  nse  of  that  inatitntion. 

IV.  I  giro  and  beqneath  to  **The  Oomptrolleri  of  the  PabUe  Schoob 
for  the  City  and  Comity  of  Pliiladelphia,**  the  amn  of  Un  thmmnd  doU 
lan^  for  the  use  of  the  schools  upon  the  Lancaster  ajatem,  in  the  llfal 
aeetion  of  the  first  school  district  of  Pennsylyania. 

V.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  **The  ^f'^yrr,  Aldermen,  and  Citizena  of 
Fhiladeipbia,"  (he  anm  of  Un  thoutand  dollars,  in  tnut,  aafoly  to  inv^t 
the  flame  in  some  productive  fnnd,  and  with  the  interest  nnd  dividends 
arising  therefrom  to  pnrchase  ftiel,  between  the  months  of  Ifaroh  and 
Angnst  in  every  year  forever,  and  in  the  month  of  January  in  every 
year  forever,  di'^tribute  the  same  among  poor  whito  liou.sekoepers  and 
room-keepers,  of  good  character,  residing  in  the  city  of  iMiiluclel[)lua. 

TI.  T  irive  and  bequeath  to  the  Society  for  the  relief  of  poor  and  dis- 
tress! ^iliL'-ters  of  Shipa,  their  Widows  and  Children  (of  v iiioh  society 
I  am  a  member),  tin.'  -uui  of  ten  thousand  (foi/nrs,  to  be  added  to  th^ 
capital  stock,  for  tlio  uses  and  purposes  of  said  bi  riety. 

VII.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  the  gentlemen  who  shall  be  trnstees  of 
the  Afasonic  Loan,  at  tlie  time  of  my  deceat^e,  the  sum  of  tteen^/  Owu- 
mnd  dollars^  iuchiding  therein  ten  thousand  and  nine  Imndred  dollars 
due  to  me,  jiart  of  the  Masonic  Loan,  ami  any  interest  that  may  bo 
due  thereon  at  the  time  of  my  deceiise,  in  trust  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  **The  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Masonic  Jurisdiction  thereto 
betonging,'*^  and  to  be  paid  over  by  said  trustees  to  this  said  Grand 
Lodge,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested  in  some  safe  stock  or  fUnds,  or 
other  good  aeoority,  and  the  dividenda  andintorest  arlabtg  therefrom  to 
be  again  so  invested  and  added  to  the  eapital,  withont  applying  any 
part  thereof  any  other  purpose,  until  the  whole  capital  shall  amonal 
to  thirty  thousand  dollan,  when  the  same  shall  forever  after  remain 
a  permanent  fond  or  eapital,  of  the  aaid  amount  of  thirty  thonsand  dol» 
lara,  the  intereat  whereof  thaU  be  applied  from  time  to  thna  to  the  relief 
of  poor  and  reapeotable  brethren;  and  in  order  that  the  real  and  b^ 
nevolent  pnrpoaea  of  maeonio  inatitatlonainay  be  attained,  I  raeommend 
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to  tilt  leTerftl  lodges  not  to  admh  to  nMinbership,  or  to  reoeive  meraben 
ftom  other  lodges,  unloe  tlie  applicants  sha]!  absobtely  be  men  of  aoimd 
and  good  morala. 

Vm.  I  giTO  and  bequeath  onto  FbUip  Peltz,  John  LentZi  Franeb 
Hedej,  Jacob  Baker,  and  Adam  Tonng,  of  Paaeynnk  township,  in  the 
ooonty  of  Phihidelphia,  the  smn  of  tix  thatuand  doUartf  in  tnut^  that 
tliej  or  the  BorriTora  or  snrviTor  of  them  diall  porohaee  a  emtable  piece 
of  gronnd,  ae  near  as  may  be  in  the  center  of  said  township,  and  thereon 
enet  a  snbstantial  briok  building,  snffidentljr  liige  for  a  sohool^hoase, 
and  the  reeldeooe  of  a  echoohnaster,  one  part  tiliereof  for  poor  male  white 
ohi]dreD,and  the  other  part  for  poor  ftmale  white  chfldren,  of  said  town- 
ship ;  and  as  soon  as  the  said  sdiool-house  elmll  haye  been  bnih,  that 
the  said  trustees  or  sorTiTors  or  snrviTW  of  them,  shall  oonvey  the  said 
pieoe  of  ground  and  home  thereon  erected,  and  shall  pay  over  such  bal- 
ance of  said  ami^  ae  may  remain  unexpended  to  any  board  of  directors 
and  their  successors,  in  trust,  which  may  at  the  time  exist  or  l)C  by  law 
constituted,  consisting  of  at  Icjist  twelve  discreet  inhabitants  of  the  said 
township,  and  to  be  annually  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  thereof ;  the 
said  piece  of  ground  and  houso  to  be  carefully  maintained  by  said  direc- 
tors and  their  successors  solely  for  the  purposes  of  a  school  as  aforesaid, 
forever,  and  the  said  balance  to  be  securely  invested  as  a  permanent 
fiind,  the  interest  Lhereuf  to  be  applied  from  time  to  time  toward  the 
education  in  the  said  !»chool  of  any  number  of  buch  poor  white  children 
of  said  township;  and  I  do  hereby  recommend  to  the  citizens  of  said 
township  to  make  additions  to  the  fond  whereof  I  have  laid  the  foun- 
dation. 

IX.  I  give  and  devise  my  house,  and  lot  of  ground  thereto  belonging, 
situate  in  rue  iuimouet  aui  Chartrons,  near  the  city  of  Bordc.aux,  iu 
France,  and  Uie  rents,  issues,  and  profits  thereof^  to  my  bruUii-r,  Eticnne 
Girard,  and  my  nieco  Victoire  FencUon  (daughter  of  my  ktc  sister 
Sophia  Girard  Capayron),  both  residing  in  France,  in  equal  moieties  for 
the  lifo  of  my  said  brother,  and,  on  his  decease,  one  mole^  tsi  the  said 
hoose  and  lot  to  n^  eidd  niece  Y iotoh«,  and  her  hm  forever,  and  the 
other  moiety  to  the  six  children  of  my  said  brother,  namely,  John 
Fabridiu,  Marguerite^  Ann  Henriette,  Jean  Angubt,  Marie,  and  Hade- 
laine  Hemriette,  share  and  share  alike  (the  issue  of  any  deceased  dbOd,  if 
more  than  one,  to  take  among  them  the  parent's  share)  and  their  hefara 
forever. 

X.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  said  brother,  Etienne  Girard,  the  sum 
of,^  thtummd  doUan^  and  the  like  sum  of  j(m  tkoutanddoUoft  to  eadi 
of  his  six  children  above  named:  if  any  of  the  said  children  shall  die 
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prior  to  the  receipt  of  hb  or  her  legacy  office  thoiuand  doUai^  the  said 
film  ehan  be  paid,  and  I  {pve  and  l>e<|ueatb  the  aame  to  any  isroe  of  aooli 
deceased  ohUd,  if  more  than  one,  share  and  shar^  alike. 

XI.  I  giye  and  bequeath  to  my  said  nieoe,  Y ictoire  FeneUoni  the  siun 
of^a  thmuand  dollar$» 

XII.  I  give  and  bequeath  absolutely  to  my  nieoe,  Antoinetta,  now 
mairied  to  Mr.  HemphiU,  the  sum  of  Un  Uumand  doUar^  and  I  also 
give  and  bequeath  to  lier  the  sum  of  ihousand  doHan^  to  be  paid 
over  to  a  trustee  or  trustees  to  be  appouited  by  my  exeoutors^  which 
trustee  or  tmsteea  shall  place  and  .continue  the  said  sum  of  fifty  thou- 
sand dollars  upon  good  security,  and  pay  the  Interest  and  dividends 
thereof  as  they  shull  from  time  to  time  accrue^  to  my  said  niece  for  her 
separate  use,  during  the  term  of  her  life,  and  from  and  immediately  after 
her  decease,  to  pay  and  distribute  the  capital  t<>  and  among  such  of  her 
children  and  the  issue  of  deceased  children,  and  in  such  parta  and  shares 
as  she  tlie  said  Antoinetto,  by  au  instrument  under  her  hand  and  seal, 
executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least  two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct 
and  apf)oint,  and  fur  default  of  such  appointment,  then  to  and  amoug 
the  said  children  aiul  miie  of  deceased  children  in  equal  shares,  such 
issue  of  decciL^cd  children,  if  more  than  one,  to  take  only  the  share  which 
their  deceuaed  pai-ent  wonM  have  taken  if  living. 

XIII.  I  give  and  bcqucatli  unto  my  niece  Carolina,  now  married  to 
Mr.  II;^lam,  the  sum  of  f^n  Uioumnd  dollars  ;  to  he  i)aid  over  to  a  truf?- 
tee  or  trustees  to  be  ajii' "int.  ij  by  my  executors,  -which  trustee  or  trus- 
tee shall  plac*}  and  cohiiaue  the  said  money  ujxtn  <zo.ul  security,  and 
pay  tlio  interest  and  dividend^  thereof  fruiu  time  t  o  i;nie  lu^  they  shall 

♦  accrue,  to  my  said  niece  for  her  separate  use,  durui^  the  term  of  her 
iilc  ;  and  from  and  immediately  alter  her  decease,  to  pay  and  diitribut^jk, 
the  capital  to  and  among  such  of  her  children,  and  iasue  of  deceased 
children,  and  in  such  parts  and  shares  as  she  the  said  Carolina,  by  any 
iDStmment  under  her  band  and  seal,  executed  in  the  presence  of  at  least 
two  credible  witnesses,  shall  direct  and  appoint,  and  for  defiiult  of  such 
appointment,  then  to  and  among  the  said  children^  and  Issue  of  deoeased 
children,  in  equal  shareai  such  issue  of  deceased  childvsn,  if  more  than 
one,  to  take  only  the  share  which  the  deoeaaed  parent  would  have  taken 
if  living;  but  if  my  ssid  nieoe  Oarolina  shall  leave  no  issue,  thsn  the 
ssid  trustee  or  trustees,  on  her  decease,  shall  pay  the  said  capital,  and 
any  interest  aoaned  thereon,  to  and  among  Caroline  LaDemand  (nieoe 
of  the  said  Carolina),  and  the  diildren  of  the  albresi^d  AntoineCtaHemp* 
hill,  share  and  share  alike. 

XIV.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  nieoe  Henrietta,  now  married  to  Dr. 

17 
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Olarkf  the  snm  of  Untheu$and  d^ikm;  and  I  give  and  beqnaaih  to  hut 
danghter  Caroliiie  0n  the  lait  olaoBe  above  named),  the  torn  of  UmU^ 
thamand  ^2Zai»— the  interest  of  said  enm  of  twcnl^  thoaaand  doUans 
or  flo  much  thereof  aa  may  be  noeewaiy,  to  be  applied  to  the  mainte- 
nance and  education  of  the  said  Caroline  doling  hat  minority,  and  the 
prinoipaJ,  with  any  aconmolated  interest,  to  be  paid  to  tlie  said  Caroline 
on  her  arriTsl  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  yeam 

XY.  Unto  each  of  the  captains  wlio  shall  be  in  my  employment  at 
the  time  of  my  deoeasei  either  in  port,  or  at  sea,  having  ohazge  of  one  of 
my  ships  or  vossels^  and  having  performed  at  least  two  voyages  in  my 
service,  I  give  and  beqneath  the  sum  of  Ji/Uen  hundred  doUan — pro- 
vided he  shall  have  brought  safely  into  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  or  if  at 
eeA  fit  the  time  of  my  decease,  shall  bring  safely  into  that  port,  my  ship 
or  vessel  la-t  intrusted  to  him,  and  also  that  his  conduct  during  the  laft 
voyage  shall  have  been  in  every  respect  confortnable  to  my  instrootioiis 
to  him. 

XVI.  All  persons,  who,  at  the  time  otmy  decease,  shall  be  bound  to 
mo  by  indenture,  as  ap]>rerjtiee«  or  S4.'rvauts,  and  wlio  shall  then  be 
nnder  age,  I  direct  iny  oxecutors  to  assign  to  suitable  masters  inunedi- 
ately  at'ter  niy  decease,  for  the  remainder  of  tlieir  res'pective  term;*,  on 
conditious  as  favonible  as  they  can  in  re-gard  to  education,  clothing,  and 
freedom  dne«  :  to  each  of  the  said  persons  in  niy  «irvioe,  and  under  age 
at  the  time  of  my  decease,  I  give  and  be<|ueath  the  snm  fim  hundred 
dollars^  which  snms  respectively  I  direct  my  executors  safely  to  inveist 
in  public  stock,  to  apply  the  Interest  and  dividends  thereof  towai  d  the 
edacation  of  the  several  apprentices  or  servants,  for  whom  the  capital  is 
given  respectively,  and  at  the  tenAination  of  the  apprenticeship  or  ser* 
#1oe  of  each,  to  pay  to  him  or  her  the  said  sum  of  five  hundred  doUan, 
and  any  interest  accrued  thereon,  if  any  each  hiterest  shall  remain  on- 
ezpeoded;  in  aarigning  any  indentiire»  prelbrence  shall  be  given  to  the 
mother,  lather,  or  next  rebtion,  as  aarignee,  should  sooh  mother,  ftther, 
or  FslBtive  desire  it,  and  be  at  the  same  tune  respeotable  and  oompetent 

XYII.  I  give  aod  beqneath  to  EVancis  Hedey  (son  of  Mrs.  S.  Healey, 
who  is  mother  of  Marianne  Hesley),  the  sorn  of  ms  IftMuaml  doUartj 
over  and  above  sucbieam  aa  may  be  dne  to  him  at  my  decease. 

XVIII.  I  charge  my  real  estate  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  with  the 
payment  of  the  several  annuities  or  earns  following  (the  said  annuities  to 
he  paid  by  the  treasurer  or  other  proper  offioera  of  the  oity  of  FhiladeU 
phia,  appointed  by  the  corporation  thereof  for  the  purpose,  out  of  the 
rents  and  profits  of  said  real  estate  hereiDafter  directed  to  be  kept  eon- 
atantly  rented),  namely : 
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1st.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Elizabeth  IngersoII,  widow  of  Jared 
Ingersoll,  Esq.,  late  of  the  oitj  of  Philadelphia,  connaenor  at  law,  an 
annnitjr^  or  yearly  sam  of  on&  thomttnd  dollars,  to  be  paid  in  hal^ 
yearly  payment8|  in  adTanc«i  of  five  hnndied  doOan  each,  during 
her  life. 

Sd.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Hn.  Catherine  Girard,  now  widow  of  "Mr, 
J.  B.  Hoelans,  who  died  in  the  lale  of  FVance,  an  annnityt  or  yearly  sum 
of/otfr  hundred  daUarty  to  be  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advanoe, 

of  two  Tiiiiulred  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

3d.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrn.  Jano  Taylor,  my  present  hoQSI^ 
keeper  (the  widow  of  the  late  Captain  Alexander  Taylor,  who  was 

master  of  my  ship  Helvetina,  and  died  in  my  employment),  an  annoHj, 
or  yearly  ''tim  of  ^firc  h>niJrtd  doUarg,  to  lie  paid  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments in  advance,  of  two  handred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  daring 
her  life. 

4th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  S.  Ilesley,  my  housekeeper  at  my 
place  in  Pastiyimk  township,  an  aTmiiitr,  or  yearly  stim  of  hundred 
dollars^  to  be  paid  in  hall-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

5th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Marianne  Ilesley,  daughter  to  Mrs.  S. 
Heeley,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars^  to  bo  paid 
to  her  mother,  for  her  nse,  in  half-yearly  pa^^ents,  m  adrance,  of  one 
hnndred  and  fifty  dollars  each,  nntQ  the  said  Marianne  shall  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  twenty-one  yearg,  when  the  said  annnity  shall  eease, 
and  the  said  Marianne  will  receive  the  five  hnndred  d(^rs  given  to 
her  and  other  indented  persons,  aooording  to  the  olanse  XVI.  of  this 
Will 

6th.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  my  hite  honaakeeper,  Mary  Kenton,  an 
annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  doUaftf  to  be  paid  in  half- 
yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one  hnndred  and  fifty  dollan  each, 

during  her  life. 

7.  I  give  and  bequeath  to  Mrs.  Deborah  Soott,  sister  of  Mary  Kenton, 
and  wife  of  Mr.  Edwin  T.  Scott,  an  annuity,  or  yearly  stmi  of  three  huth- 
dred  (hUnrf,  to  he  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 

hnndre'I  and  rifty  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

8th.  T  pvo  and  bequenth  to  Mrs.  Catherine  M'Laren,  ssister  of  Mary 
Keniou,  and  wife  of  Mr.  M'T.aren,  an  aimuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three 
hundred  d/yllarn^  to  l)e  paid  in  half-yearly  payments,  in  advance,  of  one 
himdretl  aiid  filYy  dollars  each,  during  her  life. 

9th.  I  give  and  boqneath  to  Mrs.  Amelia  G.  Taylor,  wife  of  Mr.  Rich- 
ard M.  Taylor,  aii  annuity,  or  yearly  sum  of  three  hundred  dollars^  to 
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*  be  paid  In  half-jTMrly  paymentf,  in  advance,  of  oiw  huDdnd  and  fiftf 
dollars  aaoh,  dnriiig  her  lift. 

SX.  AH  tbat  part  of  my  real  and  penooal  ettetOi  near  Washita,  fa 
the  State  of  Lonisiana,  the  said  raal  estate  oonMog  of  upwards  of  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  aipenei  or  acres  of  land,  and  ioeliKUng 
fherein  the  settlement  bercinalter  mentioned,  I  gire^  devise,  and  he- 
qneatfa,  as  follows,  namely  :  1 .  I  give,  devm,  and  bequeath  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  their  successors  and  as(»tgna,  all 
that  part  of  my  real  estate,  constituting  the  settlement  formed  on  my 
behalf  by  my  particular  friend,  Judge  Henry  Bree,  of  Washita,  consist- 
ing of  upwards  of  one  thousand  arpens,  or  aero**  of  land,  with  tho  appur- 
tenances find  improvements  thereon,  find  also  all  the  jHTsonal  estate 
thereto  belonging,  aii<l  thereon  reniaiiiiiig,  iiieluding  upwards  of  thirty 
hlaves  now  on  i»aid  Mittlcniout,  and  their  incroaaei  in  troati  however, 
and  bubject  to  the  foUowinj?  reservations : 

I  desire,  tliat  no  ])art  of  the  said  estate  or  property,  or  the  slave** 
thereon,  or  their  iucrease,  shall  bo  disposed  of  or  sold  for  the  term  of 
twenty  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  should  the  aaid  Judge  Henry 
Bree  survive  me  and  live  so  long^  hat  that  the  said  setdement  shsU  he 
kept  up  by  the  said  Judge  Heniy  Bree,  for  and  during  said  term  of 
twenty  years,  as  if  It  was  his  own ;  that  is,itshaD  remain  under  his  sole 
eare  and  oontrol;  he  shall  hnprove  the  same  by  raisbg  snob  produoe  as 
he  may  deem  most  advisable,  and  after  paying  taiea,  and  all  eipenaes  hi 
keeping  up  the  settlement,  by  elotUng  the  slaves  and  otherwise,  he  shall 
have  and  eqjoy  for  Us  own  use,  all  the  net  profile  of  said  settlement. 
Provided,  however,  and  I  dedre  that  the  said  Judge  Henry  Bree,  shsll 
render,  annually,  to  the  Oorporation  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans,  a  report 
of  the  state  of  the  eettlement,  the  income  and  expenditure  thereof,  the 
number  and  increase  of  the  slaves,  and  the  not  result  of  the  whole.  I 
desire  that,  at  the  expiration  of  Iho  said  term  of  twenty  years,  or  on  the 
decease  of  the  paid  Jridgo  Henry  Krco,  phould  he  not  Hvc  m  long,  the 
land  and  improvements  fonning  said  (settlement,  the  slaves  thereon,  or 
thereto  belonging,  and  all  other  appurtenant  personal  property.  slialJ  be 
sold,  as  soon  a-s  the  said  corportttit»n  shall  deem  it  advisable  to  do  so, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  said  sale  or  salcd  &hiill  be  applied  by  the  said 
corporation  to  such  uses  and  purpo-o*  jis  they  shall  consider  nutst  likely  to 
promote  the  Jiealtb  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabitautii  of  the  city 
of  New  Orleans.  But,  until  the  ^d  .nalo  bhall  bo  made,  the  said  corpora- 
tion shall  pay  all  taxes,  prevent  waste  or  intrusion,  and  so  manage  the 
said  settlement  and  the  skves,  and  thehr  faicrease  thereon,  as  to  derive 
an  ineome,  and  the  said  income  shall  be  api  l  c  J,  irom  time  to  tune^  to 
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tbe  same  uses  and  poxposea  for  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
said  inhabitants. 

2.  I  give.  (,lovi<e,  find  bequeath  to  the  ninyor,  ftldornion,  and  citizens 
of  Philadoljihia,  their  successors  and  assij^ns,  two  undivided  third  parts 
of  all  the  rest  and  residue  of  my  said  real  estate,  being  tiie  lands  nniin- 
proved  near  AVjLshita,  in  tlio  «aid  State  of  Louisiana,  in  trust,  that,  in 
common  with  the  Cori)oration  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  they  shall 
pay  the  taxes  on  tlie  said  lands,  and  ]ireserve  tliem  from  waste  or  intru- 
sion, for  the  term  of  ten  years  from  and  after  my  decease,  and  at  the 
end  of  tlie  said  term,  -when  they  shall  deem  it  advisahle  to  do  so,  shall 
sell  and  dispose  of  their  interest  in  said  land;;*  gradually  £i*om  time  to 
time,  and  apply  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  to  the  same  uses  und  pur- 
poses hereinafter  declaied  and  directed,  of  aiid  concerning  the  residue 
of  my  personal  estate. 

8.  And  I  give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  the  €k>rporation  of  the  city  of 
New  Orieans,  their  «iooosaor»  and  assigns,  the  remaining  one  tmdi'vidfld 
third  part  of  tiie  said  lands,  In  tmst,  in  eommon  with  the  mayor,  alder- 
men,  and  eitizeaa  of  Philadelphia,  to  pay  tlie  taxes  on  the  said  lan^ 
and  preserve  them  from  waste  and  intmaion,  for  tbe  term  of  tea  yeais 
from  and  after  my  decease,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  said  term,  when  they 
shall  deem  It  adTisable  to  do  so^  to  sell  and  di^ose  of  their  interest  in 
ssid  lands  gradually  from  time  to  time,  and  to  apply  the  prooeeda  of 
sneh  sale  to  snoh  naes  and  purposes  as  the  sdd  corporation  may  consider 
meet  Hkely  to  fvomote  the  health  and  general  prosperity  of  the  inhabit* 
ante  of  the  dty  of  New  Orleans. 

XX.  And,  whereas,  I  have  been  for  a  long  time  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  educating  the  poor,  and  of  placing  them,  by  the  early 
ddtiTaUon  of  their  minds,  and  the  development  of  their  moral  princi- 
ples, above  the  many  temptations  to  which,  through  poverty  and  igno- 
rance, they  are  exposed ;  an<l  I  am  particularly  desiroos  to  provide  for 
snoh  a  number  of  poor  male  white  orphan  children,  as  can  be  trained  in 
one  institution,  a  better  education,  as  well  as  a  more  comfortable  main- 
tenance,  than  they  usually  receive  fron\  the  application  of  the  public 
fbnds:  and,  whorea'J,  together  with  the  object  ju-^t  ad\ertod  to,  T  have 
rfnoerely  at  heart  the  welfare  of  the  city  of  Tliiladelphia,  and,  as  a  part 
of  it,  am  desirous  to  improve  the  neighborhood  of  the  river  Delaware,  so 
that  the  health  of  the  citizens  may  be  promoted  and  preserved,  and  that 
the  eastern  part  of  tlte  city  may  he  made  to  corre.sj)ond  better  with  the 
interior.  Xow,  I  do  give,  dcvis^  and  bt*queath  all  the  re*ithif  and  re- 
fnain'h  r  of  my  real  and  perianal  mtate  of  every  sort  uud  kind  where- 
feoever  situate  (the  real  estate  in  Femisyivaiiia  charged  as  aforesaid). 
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onto  ^tbe  mayor,  aldemicD,  and  eitimis  of  PhiladotpbUi**  their  tM* 
OQMors  and  aMagna,  in  trait,  to  and  for  the  aercral  ntea,  iotfloti,  and  por- 
poees,  hereinafter  mentioned  and  declared  of  and  oonoeniing  the  eamew 
that  ia  to  eay:  lo  flv  aa  regards  my  rsal  estate  m  Peanajlvania,  in 
tmat,  that  no  part  thereof  shaU  ever  be  sold  or  a1i««ated  by  the  laid 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Piiilatklphhi,  or  their  raccessorB,  hat 
the  same  »bal]  forever  thereafter  be  let  from  tinio  to  time,  to  good  ten- 
ants, at  yearly  or  other  reuts,  aud  npoa  lemee  in  po<>^c<««i<)n  not  exeesd- 
inp  five  years  from  the  comineuceraent  thereof,  and  that  the  routs,  i^guee, 
ftTnl  |)r(ifit>  nrisinfr  tlierefroni,  sihflll  he  appliwl  toward  kti'j>inj;  ihut  part 
ot'  thi-  said  real  estnto  sitii.'ito  in  tho  uity  ami  liberties  uf  Pliiladelphia 
C'onstHDtly  in  good  repair  (i»arts  ebewhere  silunte  to  be  kopt  in  repair  by 
the  Usnants  thereof  respectively),  and  toward  imjiroving  tlie  >niiie,  wlien- 
ever  nece«8ar\',  by  erect ing  new  buildings;  and  tbni  tiie  net  rteaiduo 
(after  paying  the  several  annuities  herein  before  provided  fur),  be  ap- 
plied to  tho  same  uses  and  purposes  as  are  herein  declared  of  and  con- 
cerning the  r^idue  of  my  personal  estate ;  and  so  &r  as  regards  my  real 
estate  in  Kentnoky,  now  under  the  oare  of  Messrs.  Triplett  and  Brom- 
ley, in  trost,  to  sell  and  dispose  of  the  eame,  whenever  it  may  be 
•Kpedient  to  do  ao^  and  to  apply  the  proceeds  of  anoh  sale  to  the  asnia 
naes  and  pnrpoees  as  are  herein  dedaied  of  and  oonceming  the  rcsidae 
of  my  personal  estate. 

ZXI.  And  so  bras  regards  the  rssidne  of  117  penonal  estate,  in  tmat, 
as  to  fwe  mUUom  qfioUan^  part  thereof  to  apply  and  expsnd  so  mnch 
of  that  snm  as  may  l>e  neoeesary,  in  ereotipft  as  soon  aa  practJoably  may 
be,  in  the  centre  of  my  square  of  ground  between  Hi^  and  Cheetoat 
street  and  Eieventb  and  Twelftli  streets,  in  the  dty  of  Philadelphia 
(which  square  of  gnmad  I  hereby  derote  for  the  purposes  hereinafter 
statcfl,  and  fbr  no  other,  forever),  a  perman^t  college^  with  suitable 
ont*building9,  sufficiently  spacious  for  the  residence  and  accommodtition 
of  fit  lon«t  three  hundred  Rcholars,  and  the  requisite  teachers  and  other 
person?^  ne?*f»««?»ftr}'  in  such  an  institutional  I  direct  to  be  (^tnblisbed.  and 
in  supplying  the  said  collej^e  and  outhnildinp*  with  decent  and  suitable 
furnitin-e.  a«  well  as  hvok^  md  ail  ttungs  needlul  to  carry  into  eiluct  my 
general  design. 

The  -aid  rxtllego  shall  be  con*5tructe<l  with  the  most  durable  mat^  rinls, 
and  in  the  most  pcnnaiu-nL  inanutr,  avoiding?  needless  ornntnei;;,  aud 
attending  chiefly  to  the  strength,  convenienoo,  aud  ncatnc^  of  the 
whoto:  it  shaU  be  at  least  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  esst  and  weiit,  aud 
one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  north  and  south,  and  shall  be  Imilt  on  Unea 
panBel  with  High  and  Chestnut  streets,  and  EleYeoth  and  TweUlh  streets, 
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provide*!  those  lines  bhall  constitute  at  their  junction  ri^rlit  aii^:le-s;  it 
shiill  be  tliree  stories  in  height,  each  story  at  ]en<t  liftoen  feet  hitrh  in  the 
clear  from  the  t^onr  to  the  cornice:  it  shall  l)e  lire-iironf  in>iiie  and  out- 
ride.   The  flooi  i.  and  the  roof  to  be  formed  of  solid  niateriab,  oa  arcbe* 
turned  ou  pro{>er  cent^i-s,  &o  that  no  wood  may  lie  U2»ed,  except  for 
doors,  windows,  and  shatterB:  cellars  shall  he  luade  under  the  building, 
solely  fur  the  purposes  of  the  iuifiilution  ;^  the  doors  to  thera  from  the 
ontcnde  bliall  be  on  the  east  and  we^t  of  ilje  huildinf;,  and  accisss  to  them 
ftOHi  the         abaH  be  had  bj  steps,  descending  to  the  cellar-floor  from 
iMb  of  tlie  entilii  or  htSk  bereiiufter  mentioned,  and  the  inside  cellar- 
doors  to  open  under  the  stairs  on  the  norUieut  and  northwest  comera 
of  tbe  northern  entry,  and  under  the  ataira  on  the  aontheeat  and  sonth- 
weit  oomen  of  the  aoathem  entry;  there  ahall  be  a  oeDar-wmdow  un- 
der and  in  line  with  each  window  in  ibe  first  story— they  ehall  be  boflt 
one  half  below,  the  otiier  half  above  fbe  snrfiioe  of  the  groond,  and  the 
(raond  outside  each  window  shall  be  sopporfced  by  stont  walk;  fhe 
sariies  should  open  inside^  on  hinges,  like  doors,  and  there  should  be 
strong  iron-bars  outride  eaoh  window ;  the  windows  inside  and  ontside 
aboold  not  be  less  than  Ibor  ftet  wide  in  the  dear:  there  shall  be  in 
eaeh  story  fonr  rooms,  each  room  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the 
dear;  the  four  rooms  on  eaoh  floor  to  occupy  the  whole  space  east  and 
west  on  snch  floor  or  stoiy,  and  the  middle  of  the  building  north  and 
south;  so  that  in  the  north  of  the  building,  and  in  the  sooth  tbereol^ 
there  may  remain  a  space  of  equal  dimensions,  for  an  entry  or  hall  in 
each,  for  stairs,  and  landings:  in  the  nortlieast  and  in  the  northwest 
eoraers  of  the  northern  entry  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  stairs  shall  be 
made  so  as  to  form  a  double  staircase,  which  shall  be  carried  up  through 
the  several  stories ;  and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  sonthea«t  and  southwest 
corners  of  tlie  sonthorn  entry  or  hall,  fJtairs  sliall  be  made,  on  the  lirst 
flo<^>r,  80  m  to  form  a  double  Btaircast-,  to  l>e  carried  up  through  tlie  sev- 
eral stories;  the  steps  of  the  stairs  to  be  made  of  smooth  white  marble, 
witli  plain  s<(uaro  ed|^es,  earh  step  not  to  exeeetl  nine  inches  in  the  rise, 
nor  to  be  less  ihan  ten  inciiw  in  the  tread :  the  outside  ami  iui>ide  foun- 
dation walls  iihall  be  at  legist  ten  Ret  hi^rh  in  the  clear  from  the  ground 
to  the  ceiling;  the  first  lioor  bhull  be  at  least  three  feet  above  tho  levd 
of  the  ground  around  the  building,  al'lcr  that  ground  shall  have  been  so 
reguliited  as  that  there  RhiiU  l>e  a  gradnal  descent  from  the  center  to  the 
sido  of  the  fi<iuaro  formed  by  Ui^h  and  Chestnut  and  Eleventh  and 
Twelfth  streets ;  all  the  outaide  foundation  walla,  forming  the  ceUars, 
shall  be  three  feet  six  inches  thick  up  to  the  first  fioor,  or  as  |ugh  aa 
may  be  neoessaiy  to  fix  the  oentaia  fiv  the  first  floor;  and  the  inside 
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Iblilidfttloii  waD,  nmnlDg  north  and  south,  imd  the  threo  inside  foand«» 
tion  walls  mnning  east  and  west  (intended  to  receive  the  interior  walls 
for  the  four  rooms,  each  not  less  than  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear,  above 
mentioned)  shall  bo  three  feet  thick  up  to  tlie  first  floor,  or  as  liigh  as 
may  be  necessary  t<)  fix  tlio  centers  for  the  first  floor;  when  carried  so 
far  uj),  the  outside  wjills  siiall  l>o  reducutl  to  two  loot  in  lhiekne>s,  leav- 
ing ;i  recess  uuUiiiio  ol"ou«  lout,  iiiid  inside  of  six  inehos — an^l  wlieu  car- 
riiiJ  so  far  tip,  the  inside  louiidation  walls  .'•hall  nho  ha  reduced,  six 
inches  on  eneh  side,  to  the  thickness  of  two  feet;  centers  shall  then  bo 
fixed  on  the  various  recesses  of  sii:  iuchoti  throughuut,  left  for  the  pur- 
pose, the  proper  arches  ahull  be  turned,  and  the  first  £kx>r  laid ;  tba  ont- 
•Ide  and  tha  insida  waO  abaU  than  ba  aarried  up  to  tba  thicknaia  of  twa 
ibat  tbroanliOQt,  aa  htgli  aa  may  ba  naoaasary  to  bagin  tha  raoeaa  intaod- 
ad  to  fix  tba  oanten  of  tba  aaoond  floor,  that  ia,  tha  floor  of  tha  ivvr 
KKHBfli  aach  not  law  than  fifty  faet  aqoan  in  tha  alaar,  and  for  tha  land- 
hig  in  tha  north,  and  tha  landing  in  tha  aonth  of  tha  bmlding,  irhara  tha 
atalraaratogonp;  atthiaitaeeof  tha  work,aohain,aonipoaadof  baia 
of  inoh-aqnara  Iron,  aadi  bar  about  tan  Ibat  long,  and  Ihdcad  togathar  by 
hooks  funned  of  the  ends  of  the  ban,  aliall  be  laid  ati-aightly  and  hofi- 
aoDtally  along  tha  aaveral  walls,  and  shall  ba  aa  tightly  aa  poadUj 
worked  into  the  oanter  of  them  throughout,  and  shall  be  secured  whor- 
ever  neoeraaiy,  especially  at  all  the  angles,  by  iron  olunps  solidly  fast^ 
ened,  so  as  to  prevent  cracking  or  swerving  in  any  part ;  centers  shall 
then  be  laid,  tljc  prn{>er  arciits*  turned  for  the  second  floor  and  land- 
ings, and  the  mecond  floor  and  landings  shall  be  laid ;  the  outside  and 
the  inside  wall-*  shall  then  be  carried  up  of  the  saniu  thiekness  of  two 
feet  tkruughout,  as  high  m  may  be  neceamry  to  begin,  in  the  recess  in- 
tended, to  fix  ihe  centers  for  tlie  third  tloor  and  landings,  and,  when 
BO  far  carried  up,  nnotiier  chain,  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  mksd  at 
the  second  story,  sluill  be  in  1  l.v  uuuiner  worked  into  the  w;ills  through- 
out, as  tightly  as  possible,  and  clamped  in  the  same  way  with  equal 
care ;  centers  shall  be  formed,  the  proper  arches  turned,  and  the  third 
floor  and  landings  shafl  ba  bid;  tha  ontsida  and  tha  inside  walls  shall 
than  ba  earriad  up,  of  tha  aama  thiokna«  of  two  ftet  throoghontt  ai 
high  aa  may  ba  nacassaiy  to  bagin  tha  raoaas  Intandad  to  fix  tha  oentan 
for  tha  roof;  and,  whan  so  oarriad  np,  a  third  abain,  in  all  raapaati  like 
thoaa  luad  at  tha  aaoond  and  third  atoiiaa,  ahaD,  in  tha  mannar  balbff 
daaoribad,  ba  workad  aa  ti^tly  aa  poaaibla  into  tha  waOa  throoc^nt, 
and  thaU  ba  dampad  with  aqnal  aara:  oanftara  shall  now  ba  fixed  in  tbi 
manner  bast  adaptad  finr  tha  nxMl^  wUoh  ia  to  form  tba  oeiBng  Ibr  the 
third  story,  the  proper  arches  shall  be  tamed,  and  tberoof  shall  be  laid 
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as  nearly  horizontally  as  may  be,  consistently  with  the  easy  passage  of 
water  to  the  caves :  the  outride  walls,  etill  of  the  tliickness  of  two  feet 
throughout,  shall  then  be  carried  up  about  two  teet  above  the  level  of 
the  jilatl'orni,  and  shall  have  marble  caj)ping,  with  a  strong  and  neat 
iron-r:'iliri^  thereon.  The  outside  walU  shall  be  faced  with  sL-tb^  or 
blocks  ot"  marble  or  granite,  not  iesd  tlian  two  feet  thick,  and  Iksieued 
together  with  clamps  securely  sunk  therein;  they  shall  be  carried  up 
flush  Irom  the  recess  formetl  at  the  first  floor  wlierc  the  foundation  out- 
side vvjill  i^  rtnluced  to  two  feet:  the  floore  and  landing?;,  as  well  as  the 
roof,  shall  be  ci)vered  with  marble  slabs,  securely  laid  in  mortar;  Uio  * 
blabs  on  the  roof  to  be  twice  as  tliiek  .is  those  on  the  llt)or8.  In  con- 
structing the  walk,  as  well  as  in  turning  the  arches,  and  laying  the 
floors,  landings,  and  roof,  good  and  strong  mortar  and  grout  shall  be 
Qted,  80  thAt  no  oavity  whatever  may  anywhere  remain.  A  fomace  or 
ibniAO€B  for  fb6  generation  of  heated  air  shall  be  placed  in  the  oellar, 
and  the  heated  air  ahaU  be  introdnoad  in  adequate  quantity,  wherever 
wanted,  by  meana  of  pipea  and  flaea  inaerted  and  made  for,  the  purpose 
in  the  walla,- and  aathoae  walla  afaall  be  oonatmoted.  In  oaae  it  ahaH  ba 
fimnd  eipedienti  for  the  pnrposee  of  a  Bbrary,  or  otherwieei  to  inereaaa 
tba  number  of  rooma,  by  diyiding  any  of  thoee  directed  to  be  not  leaa 
than  attj  feet  eqnare  in  the  dear,  into  parts,  the  partition  waDs  to  be 
of  solid  materiala.  A  room  moat  anitable  for  the  poipose^  ahall  be  aet 
apart  for  the  reception  and  preservatton  of  my  hooka  and  papers,  and  I 
direct  that  they  ahall  be  placed  there  by  my  exeontoia,  and  oareAilly 
preserved  therein.  There  shall  be  two  principal  doors  of  entrance  into 
the  coIlegBi,  one  hito  the  enUy  or  hall  on  the  first  floor,  m  the  north  of 
the  buildings  and  in  the  center  between  the  cast  and  west  walla,  the 
other  in  the  entry  or  haU  in  the  south  of  the  building,  and  in  the  center 
between  the  east  and  west  walls ;  the  dimensions  to  be  determined  by 
a  due  regard  to  the  size  of  the  entire  building,  to  that  of  the  entry,  and 
to  the  purpose  of  the  doors.  The  neoessity  for,  as  well  as  the  pc^tion 
and  size  of  other  doors,  intermd  or  external,  and  also  the  position  and 
size  of  the  windows,  to  be,  in  like  manner,  decided  on  by  a  considera- 
tion of  the  u?es  to  which  the  building  is  to  be  applied,  the  size  of  the 
buildin;j  itself,  and  of  the  several  rooms,  and  of  the  advantages  of  hght 
and  air  :  there  should  in  each  instance  be  double  doors,  those  oj>ening 
Into  the  rooms  to  be  wliat  are  termed  glass  doors,  so  as  to  increafe  the 
quantity  of  light  for  each  room,  and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of 
substantial  woodwork,  well  lined  and  secured ;  the  windows  of  the  sec- 
ond and  third  stories  I  recuuiruend  to  be  made  in  the  style  of  those  in 
tile  4rst  and  second  stories  of  my  present  dwelling-house,  North  Water- 
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iti'ttli  4MI  the  eastern  front  thereof ;  and  ootaide  each  window,  T  recom- 
mend  that  a  sQbstAntki  and  neat  iron  balcony  be  plaioed,  snffioieotij 
wide  to  admit  the  opening  of  the  shatters  against  tlie  walls ;  tbe  win- 
dows of  the  lower  ^torr  to  be  in  the  same  style,  except  th:\t  they  are 
not  to  descoiitl  to  tlie  iKxtf,  but  so  far  m  the  surba^e,  up  to  wlii^-h  the 
wail  is  to  be  carried,  as  is  tin.-  c't^^'  iti  the  lower  Ptory  v\  my  liMti«ic  at 
my  place  in  Pasijyuuk  to\vii>hip.  In  minute  ptiriiculari*  not  lure  no- 
ticed, utility  and  p^H»]  ta^te  should  deterinine.  There  !*honld  Uc  iit  least 
four  ontbuildiiigs,  detached  from  the  mjiiii  e<]iHoe  aud  iVom  ccu'li  otlier, 
and  in  snch  positions  as  .shajl  m  once  answer  the  purposes  of  tlie  iu*ti- 
tntioD,  and  be  consistent  with  the  s^'inmetry  of  the  whole  establishment. 
Eiieb  btiildiog  Bhoold  be,  m  &r  aa  prMtkable,  devoted  to  a  distinct  pmr- 
pose ;  in  that  one  or  more  of  thoee  bnildinga,  in  wUoh  tbey  may  be 
molt  omAiI,  I  direct  my  emeaton  to  plaoe  my  pkte  and  Amtam  of 
•very  lorL 

Tbo  eotifo  9ipn%  fimned  by  High  ftud  dieetimt  etreeli,  end  Slereiitii 
ind  Twelfth  0treeti^d»U  be  indoeed  with  •  eottd  wan,  4it  leeet  fanrtaMi 
inohea  ti^tk,  and  ten  twt  hi^  capped  with  marble,  aod  guarded  with 
irons  on  the  top^  eo  as  to  prevent  peraone  from  getting  otv;  there  abaH 
be  two  plaoee  of  entrance  into  the  square^  one  in  the  centre  of  the  wall 
&dog  £Ugh<«treet,  and  the  other  in  the  centre  of  the  wall  CKnng  Obei^ 
ant-street :  at  each  pince  of  entrance  there  diaH  be  two  gates,  one 
opening  inward,  and  the  other  ontwnrd,  those  opening  inward  to  be  of 
iron,  and  in  tlie  style  of  the  gates  north  and  sonth  of  my  bankinf:^  honse ; 
and  those  opening  outward  to  be  of  substantial  wood  woric,  well  lined 
and  secured  on  the  faces  thereof  with  pheet-iron.  The  rne<;.siiapes  now 
erected  on  tiie  southejist  corner  of  High  uud  Twtslllh  streets,  and  on 
Twehlh-strevt,  to  be  taken  down  and  removed  n»  .soon  as  the  college 
and  (jut-l>uildiii^rs  »liall  have  been  erected,  so  that  the  establishment 
may  be  rendered  feecurc  aud  i>rivntQ. 

When  the  college  and  appurtenances  shall  have  been  constructed  aud 
supplied  with  pkin  and  suitable  furniture  and  books,  philosophical  and 
experimental  instruments  and  apparatus,  and  all  other  matters  needftd 
to  carry  my  general  deilgB  into  ezecntion,  the  income,  imoea,  and  profits 
of  ao  much  of  the  said  som  of  two  milfiona  of  doDara  aa  shaU  renam 
wiaipended,  shall  be  applied  to  maintain  the  aald  colkga  according  to 
my  direoliona. 

1.  The  inatitntion  shaU  be  organized  as  aooa  aa  pncticahk^  and  In 
•ceompliBh  the  ptupoee  more  eflbctnafly,  due  pnhtte  notice  of  tbe  in- 
tended opening  cf  the  ccUege  shaU  be  given— so  that  there  nu^  be  an 
eniortiinitv  to  mdui  •ninwHrnMi  nf  oomnetent  inatmetorai  and  other 
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a^ts,  Olid  tboM  who  nuiy  hare  dw  ohaige  of  oiphaiui  may  be  awam  of 

tbe  proTinon  intended  for  tbeoL 

9.  A  eompetent  number  of  inetmofeora,  teediens  iadBtaote^  and  otiker 
neceaoaiy  agents  ahaU  be  aeleotad,  and  when  neediUf  theur  plaoaa,  ftom 
time  to  time,  anpplied :  tfacj  ahall  neaive  adeqnate  oompenaatkwi  Ibr 
tlieir  services ;  bat  no  penson  ahall  be  employed,  who  ahaU  not  be  of 
tried  akill  in  his  or  her  proper  department,  of  eataWiahed  mural  char- 
•oter,  and  in  all  cases  persons  shall  be  choean  oo  aoeonnt  of  their  matit, 
and  not  through  favor  or  intrigue. 

8.  As  many  poor  white  male  orphans,  between  the  age  of  six  and  ten 
Tears,  as  the  said  income  j»hfill  be  adequate  to  maintain,  shall  bo  intro- 
duced into  the  roUego  as  soon  as  ]>ossible ;  and  from  time  to  time,  as 
there  inny  1m>  vacancies,  ur  as  iucriMijMjd  ability  Irom  income  maj  war- 
raui,  oliici"??  shall  be  introtliiced. 

4.  On  the  ai>{)licatioii  lor  admission,  au  accurate  stateiuent  should  be 
taken  in  a  book,  prepared  for  tho  jmrpone,  of  tlie  uauio,  birthplace,  age, 
health,  condition  as  to  relatives,  and  other  particoiars  u:»eiul  to  be 
known  of  each  orphan. 

6.  No  orphans  shonld  be  admitted  nntil  the  gnardiana  or  direotora  of 
the  poor,  or  a  proper  guardian  or  other  oompetent  authority;  ahaU  hate 
given,  by  indantore,  ralinqaiahmant,  or  otherwiae,  adequate  power  to 
the  mi^or,  aldermen,  and  dtizena  of  Pliiladalphia,  or  to  diraeCori,  or 
othara  by  thein  ^pointed,  to  enfiivee,  in  laktion  to  eaoh  orphan,  evety 
proper  reatrunt,  and  to  prevent  ralatiTea  or  othara  from  interftriog  with, 
or  withdrawing  aoch  orphan  from  the  inadiataon. 

6.  Thoee  orphana,  Ibr  whoae  admission  appBeation  ahall  fint  be  made 
ahall  be  first  introduced,  all  other  things  ronoiirring  and  at  all  fhtnre 
times,  priority  of  applicatiui  ahall  entitle  the  applicant  to  preference  in 
admaMion,  all  other  things  ooncnrring;  but  if  there  shall  be,  at  any  time, 
amre  iqjplicants  than  vacancies,  and  the  applying  orphans  shall  have 
been  bom  in  different  ]>lnoe«,  a  preference  shall  be  pxe-n—^flrst,  to  or- 
phans born  in  the  city  of  iMnladelpliia ;  $ec<mdly,  to  those  born  in  any 
other  part  of  Pennsylvania  ;  thirdly^  to  tboso  l>orn  in  the  city  of  Now 
Yt>rk  (that  beinj^  the  tirst  port  on  the  continent  of  Nortli  America  at 
which  I  arrived) ;  and  lastly^  to  those  born  in  the  city  of  JS'ew  Orleans, 
hein;?  the  first  port  on  the  said  continent  at  which  I  first  traded,  in  the 
first  ill  taace  Jis  first  otlicer,  and  subsequently  as  master  and  part  owner 
of  a  vessel  and  oirgo. 

7.  The  orphana  admitted  into  the  ooll^,  shall  be  there  fed  with  plain 
bat  wholaaomefood,  elothed  with  plafai  bat  deeent  apparel  (no  diatinO- 
ire  drcea  ever  to  be  worn),  and  lo^^  in  a  pkia  bat  aa&  manner;  dne 
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rogird  flbaU  be  paid  to  their  health,  and  to  tiiia  end  their  pcnoar  cud 
dotbee  ahall  be  kept  dean,  and  th^  ahaiU  have  aoitable  and  ratknd 
eiereiae  and  recreation :  tliey  shall  be  tnetmoted  in  the  Tariona  bnmdiea 
of  ft  eoond  ednoation,  oomprehending  reading,  writing,  grammar,  aiitli- 
mefeio,  geography,  navigation,  earvejing,  practical  mathottiatics^  adtron- 
omj,  natural,  oliemicaL,  and  experimental  philosophy,  the  French  and 
Spanish  langoagea  (I  do  not  forbid,  bnt  I  do  not  reoonunend  the  Greek 
and  Latin  langu^es),  and  ench  other  learning  and  science  as  the  capa- 
dtics  of  the  several  scholars  may  merit  or  warrant :  I  would  have  them 
tanglit  tacts  and  things,  rather  thnn  words  or  signs;  and  especially,  I 
d^ire,  that  by  every  proptT  means  a  pure  attachment  to  our  lieimblican 
institutions,  unci  to  the  jiacred  riglits  of  cou^.cionce,  m  guurauieed  by 
oQr  liappy  constltutiuna,  eholi  bd  formed  and  fostered  in  the  minds  of 
the  scholars. 

8.  Should  it  unfortunately  happen,  that  any  of  the  orphans  admitted 
inlu  the  college,  shall,  from  malcoudnct,  have  become  unfit  companions 
for  the  re>t,  and  mild  moans  of  reformation  prove  abortive,  they  shall 
no  longer  iciiiam  liiurein. 

9.  Those  scholiu^d^  who  sbaH  merit  it,  ahall  remain  in  the  college  nutil 
they  shall  re8|>ectively  arrive  at  between  fourteen  and  eighteen  years  of 
age ;  they  shall  then  bo  boond  out  by  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  citizens 
of  Philadelphia,  or  nnder  thdr  cQrection,  to  aoitable  ooonpatiins,  as  those 
of  agriotdtnre,  navigation,  arts,  meohanioal  tradee»  and  maaofiietarea, 
•oeordiug  to  ilit^  capacitiea  andaoqniremento  of  tbeadiolanreapeotive^, 
conanltiug,  as  fiyr  as  pradenoe  shall  jnatify  it,  the  indinationa  of  the 
aeveral  schdare^  as  to  the  ooonpation,  art,  or  trade,  to  be  learned. 

In  rektion  to  the  organisation  of  the  coO^  and  ita  appendagea,  I 
leave,  neoessarily,  many  detdb  to  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  dtiiena  of 
Phfladdpbia,  and  their  aoooessora;  and  I  do  ao  with  the  more  eon- 
fidenoe,  aa,  from  the  natare  of  my  beqnesta,  and  the  benefits  to  lesolt 
firom  them,  I  trust  that  my  fdbw-dtizena  of  Philaddphia  will  observe 
and  erinoe  espedal  oare  and  anxiety  in  seleotiog  membevslbr  their  dty 
ooonoih,  and  other  agents^ 

There  are,  however,  some  restriedons,  which  I  consider  it  my  duly 
to  prescribe,  and  to  be,  among  others,  conditions  on  which  my  bequest 
finr  s^d  college  is  made,  and  to  be  enjoyed,  namely ;  Jirst,  I  enjoin  and 
reqnire,  that  if  at  the  close  of  any  year,  the  income  of  the  fond  devoted 
to  the  purposes  of  the  said  college  shall  be  more  than  sufficient  for  tlio 
maintenance  of  the  institution  during  that  year,  then  the  balance  of  the 
said  income,  after  defraying  such  maintenance,  "li  ill  he  forthwith  in- 
vested in  good  seooritiea,  thereafter  to  be  and  remain  a  part  of  ti» 
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capital ;  but  in  no  event,  shall  anj  part  of  the  said  capital  be  sold,  dis« 
po^e<3  of,  or  pledged,  to  meet  the  current  expeoses  of  the  said  institution, 
to  "which  I  devote  the  interest,  income,  and  dividends  thereof,  exclu- 
sively: «*ewMi%,  1  enjohi  and  require  that  7io  iccU'^otMic,  mi^ionary^ 
or  minister  nf  anf/  S(ct  tc/uitircr^  §hall  evt  r  hold  or  exi'tri^e  ouy  i^tation 
&r  dutij  irhntercr  in  the  mid  college;  nor  ttluill  any  such  ]i'r*<>n  erer 
he  adhiitttd  for  any  ]/urj>o}(i%  or  as  a  visitor^  wit/uH  the  prt/Huit.$  ajtpro^ 
2'r lilted  to  th^  jiurpous  of  the  mid  college: — In  making  thw  rustriction, 
1  do  not  mean  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  any  sect  or  person  whatso- 
ever; but  aa  there  is  such  a  multitude  of  sects,  and  such  u  diversity  of 
opinioii  among  them,  I  deeire  to  keep  the  tender  minds  of  the  orphans, 
who  are  to  derive  advantage  iirom  this  bequest,      from  the  exdtemeat 
wUbh  dashing  dootrinea  aad  aeotarian  eontrovany  are  so  apt  to  pro- 
dooe;  my  ^Ure ia,  thai  aH  the  instnietora  and  teaioheni  in  tfaa eoilHge^ 
ahantake  pains  to  instill  into  the  minda  of  the  soholara,  ihe  p^rmtprin- 
eipiUt  qf  fli0raKil|r,  ao  that,  on  their  entranoe  into  aotive  Ulb^  they  nay, 
•  jitm  ineUnaHon  €tnd  MUt  evince  heimolmee  tamtrd  thdr  /Ufew- 
crMhaniy  and  a  hte  of  and  Mustry^  adopting  at  the 

same  time,  such  religions  tenets  as  their  matured  reason  may  enable 
Uiem  to  prefer.  If  the  inoome  arising  from  that  part  of  the  said  sum  of 
two  nullions  of  dollars,  retuaining  after  tlie  construction  and  furnishing 
of  the  college  and  ont-hnildin<;;^,  shall,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  orj^hfins  applying  for  adtni.«ision,  or  other  canse,  be  inadequate  to 
the  construction  ff  new  buildin;r^.  or  to  the  lu  iintenance  and  education 
of  as  many  orf»liaiis  as  may  uppiy  for  udnu;-sic»n,  then  such  further  sum 
as  may  he  ncc«{s»ary  fur  the  conjitructiou  of  new  building:*  and  tlie 
maintenauco  and  education  of  Eucli  further  nnnil>er  of  orphans,  as  can 
be  maintained  and  instructed  withiu  such  buildings  a«  the  hiiid  fequare 
of  ground  i.hall  bo  adequate  to,  shall  be  taken  from  the  final  residuary 
fuud  hereinafter  expressly  referred  to  for  the  purpose,  oompreliending 
the  inoome  of  my  real  estate  in  die  city  and  oonn^  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  dlvidenda  of  my  atocic  in  the  Sohnylkill  Navigntion  Company— 
my  dengn  and  desire  beings  that  the  benefits  of  said  institution  shall  be 
fBrtended  to  aa  great  a  nimiber  of  oiphansi  aa  the  limits  of  the  aald 
aqiQCfe  and  building  therein  can  aooommodafce. 

XXn.  And  sa  to  the  ftuifaer  earn  of  ^  hmind  tkommd  d^Ooi^ 
part  of  the  lesidne  of  my  personal  estats^  in  tmst,  to  faivest  the  same 
ssonrely,  and  to  keep  the  aalne  so  invested,  and  to  apply  the  income 
thereof  ezcbsively  to  the  following  purposes ;  that  b  to  eay : 

1.  To  lay  onti  regulate,  curb,  light,  and  pave  a  paassge  or  street  on 
the  east  part  cf  the  city  of  Fhiladelphia,  fronting  the  river  DdawaK^ 
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not  )mi  than  tweDtjH>ne  feet  wide,  and  to  be  called  Mmtmre  ^MfUMi 
corteoding  from  Vine  to  Oedar  street^  aU  along  the  eaat  part  of  Water- 
utraet  squares,  and  the  weet  side  of  the  logi,  wbieli  form  the  heads  of 
the  dodo,  or  thereabouts;  and  to  this  intent  to  obtain  saoh  Aeta  of 
Assembly,  and  to  make  saoh  pnrohAses  or  ngreoinents,  as  wiH  enaUa 
the  iT>;i\  or,  nldennen,  and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  to  remove  or  paH 
down  ail  the  building^  fencers  nnd  obstraotioDS  which  mny  be  in  the 
'way,  and  to  i>robibit  all  bDilding<«,  fences,  or  erections  of  any  kind  to 
tlie  eastward  of  said  avenne  ;  to  fill  ap  the  heads  of  such  of  the  doclts 
as  may  not  afford  sufficient  room  f<  ir  the  mh]  «5treet :  and  to  compel  the 
owners  ot"  wharves  to  keep  them  clenii,  and  eovere<l  completely  with 
gravul  or  other  hard  materials,  ami  to  be  so  leveled  that  water  will  not 
remain  thereon  nfrer  a  shower  of  rain  ;  it)  completely  clean  and  ktjep 
clean  all  the  cU.t  kM  within  tho  limitfi  o(  the  city,  frontini^  on  the  l>ela- 
ware;  and.  to  i>iill  down  all  platforms  carried  out,  from  the  east  pwt  of 
the  city  over  the  river  Dekwure,  on  piles  or  pillars. 

2.  To  pull  down  and  remove  all  wooden  buildings,  as  well  those  made 
of  wood  and  other  oombnaliUe  materiak,  as  those  oaUed  brick-paned, 
or  fhune  bQikUngs  filled  in  with  brioksi  that  are  ereeted  within  the 
Umita  of  the  tXtj  of  PhQadelphia,  and  also  to  piolitbit  the  ereotion  of 
any  sneh  building,  wltUii  the  ssld  eily^  limits  at  any  Ihtnre  tima 

8.  To  r^late^  widen,  pava,  and  enrb  Water-etreet,  and  to  disteibnte 
the  SehajIkiU  water  therein,  upon  the  following  plan,  that  is  to  say* 
that  Wateretreet  be  widened  east  and  weat  from  Vine-slzest,  all  the 
way  to  Soath-street,  In  like  manner  as  it  Is  from  the  front  of  my  dwell- 
log  to  the  front  of  my  stONS  on  the  West  side  of  Wateretreeti  and  the 
regulatioB  of  the  carb<«tones  eontlimed  at  the  same  distance  from  one 
another  as  they  are  at  present  opposite  to  the  said  dwelling  and  stores, 
BO  that  the  regtilation  of  the  said  street  be  not  leas  than  thirty-nine  feet 
wide,  and  i.lford  a  large  and  convenient  footway,  clear  of  obstructions 
ftml  incnmhranccs  of  every  tiatnre,  and  the  cellar  doors  on  which,  if 
any  hIjuII  lie  permitted,  not  to  extend  from  the  huildinpj  on  to  the  foot- 
way more  tlian  four  I'eet  ;  the  s»aid  widllj  to  be  increa.'<'«l  gradually,  &a 
the  fund  shall  periait,  and  as  tho  capacity  to  remove  iai|>ediuientA  shall 
increase,  until  there  shall  l)e  a  correct  and  permanent  regulation  of 
Water-street,  on  the  principle?*  ubo  .u  stated,  so  that  it  may  run  north 
and  south  as  straight  as  po.Hsible.  That  the  ten  feet  niitldle  alley,  be- 
longing to  the  public,  and  running  from  the  center  of  the  east  squares 
to  Fhmt  street,  aU  the  way  down  aoro«  Water-street  to  the  river  Dela* 
ware,  be  kept  op^  and  deansed  aa  city  property,  all  the  way  from 
TfaM  to  South  street;  that  suofa  part  of  eadi  oenter  or  middle  aO^  aa 
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runs  from  Front  to  Water  street,  be  arched  over  with  bricks  or  »touc, 
in  80  ttroDg  a  manner  as  to  facilitate  the  bnilding  of  plain  and  i)erma- 
neat  ttone  etepa  and  platfomu^  so  that  thej  may  be  washed  and  k^t 
ooostantly  olean ;  and  that  the  oontiniiaQoe  of  the  said  alleys,  from  the 
ea*t  dde  of  Water<etreet,  be  cnrbed  all  the  waj  to  the  Aw  Delaware, 
and  kept  open  fore nndervtand  that  those  middle  or  center  aUejs 
were  left  open  in  the  first  plan  of  the  lots,  on  the  east  front  of  the  dty, 
which  were  granted  from  the  east  side  of  Front-etreet  to  the  river  Dsto- 
ware,  and  that  each  lot  on  said  east  fivnt  has  contribnted  to  make  those 
alleys,  by  giving  a  part  of  their  ground  in  proportion  to  the  siae  of  each 
k>t;  those  aOeys  were  in  the  first  instance,  and  still  are,  considered 
public  property,  intended  for  the  convenience  of  the  inhabitants  residing 
in  Fh>nt«treet|  to  go  down  to  the  river  for  water  and  other  irttrposes ; 
but,  owing  to  ne^ect  or  to  some  other  caase,  on  the  part  of  those  who 
have  had  the  care  of  the  city  propor^,  several  encroachments  have 
been  made  on  them  by  individual,  by  wlK>11y  occnpying,  or  building 
over  them,  or  otherwl%,  and  in  that  wny  the  inliabitants,  more  par- 
ticularly those  who  reside  in  the  neighborhood,  are  deprived  of  the 
benefit  of  that  wholesome  air,  which  tbdir  opening  and  cleansing 
throughout  would  afford.)  That  the  iron  piy)es,  in  Water->»treet,  which, 
by  Loin;'  of  sni.iller  size  than  those  in  the  other  streets,  and  too  near  the 
surface  ol  tlie  ground,  can?c  constfint  leaks,  particularly  in  the  winter 
season,  which  in  many  i>lacc>i  reiuk'r  the  street  imijassable,  bo  taken  up 
and  replaced  by  pipes  of  the  same  size,  quality,  and  dimensioTiH  in  every 
rt*pe<"t,  and  laid  down  as  (Utjply  from  tli«  surface  of  the  gronnd,  the 
iron  \>'i\h^  which  are  laid  in  the  main  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  oh  it  ro- 
spects  pumps  for  Schuylkill  water  an<l  tire-j)lngs  in  Water-street,  tlmt 
one  of  eai  h  Ik;  lixed  at  tlie  southwest  corner  of  Vine  and  Water  streets, 
and  K)  runnini^  southward,  one  of  each  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley,  going  up  to  Front-street;  one  of  each  at  the  southwest  corner  of 
SiksSJilia.-j  iiiid  NS'ater  sLn^t ;  one  of  tioch  near  the  steps  of  the  center 
alley  going  up  to  Front-street ;  and  so  on  at  every  southwest  corner  of 
all  the  main  strsets  and  Water-etroet,  and  of  the  center  alleys  of  every 
sqoare,  as  for  aa  Sooth  or  Cedar  street :  and  when  the  same  shall  h^f 
been  completed,  that  all  WatsrHitreet  shall  be  repaved  by  the  best  wctb 
men,  in  the  most  complete  manner,  with  the  best  paving  water-stone^ 
after  the  hei|^t  of  the  cnrb-stones  shall  have  been  related  throughout, 
as  weE  as  the  ascent  and  descant  of  the  street,  in  snbh  manner  aa  to 
conduct  the  water  through  the  mahi  streets  and  the  center  all^s  to  the 
river  Delaware,  as  Ikr  aa  practicable ;  and  whenever  any  part  of  the 
street  shall  want  to  be  raised,  to  nse  nothing  but  good  paving  gravel 
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Tor  that  puq)08e,  ao  as  to  make  th@  paving  m  permanent  possilile. 
By  all  ^vhich  improvements,  it  h  my  intention  to  plAoe  and  maintain 
the  section  of  the  city  above  referred  to,  in  a  condition  which  will  cor- 
resp(jud  better  with  the  general  clonnliness  and  appearance  of  the  whole 
citv,  Hnrl  be  more  con<i««t<>nt  with  tlie  s:ifety,  health,  imd  i-oniturt  of  the 
citiz^ijs.  A  11*1  my  miud  and  wiii  arw,  that  all  the  inconio,  intoros.t,  juid 
dividends  ol  tiie  ssaid  capital  sum  of  fivc  huiKlroil  ihoiixmd  doUur.-*  slinll 
be  y^rly,  nnd  every  year,  expended  iipou  Uic  s-uid  object*,  in  the  order 
in  which  I  liuve  stated  ihciu,  cloj»ely  as  possible,  and  uj>on  other 
otyects  until  those  enumerated  shall  have  been  attained ;  aud  whea 
thoae  objects  shall  have  been  aooompUshed,  I  authorize  and  direct  the 
said,  the  major,  aldenn«n,  and  ottkens,  to  ai.^  ly  snoh  part  of  the  in- 
come of  (he  said  capital  torn  of  five  bvndred  thonaaod  dollan,  as  thej 
may  think  proper,  to  the  fhrther  improvementi  tnm  time  to  time^  of 
the  eastern  or  DeUware  front  of  the  oi^. 

Xxill.  I  ^Te  and  bequeath  to  the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylraniai 
the  som  of  tkrM  hundnd  tkautand  doUart^  for  the  purpose  of  internal 
improvement*  by  canal  navigatioD,  to  be  paid  into  the  state  treasmy 
bj  eKeoniors,  as  soon  as  such  laws  shall  have  been  enacted  by  the 
oomtituted  aothorities  of  the  siUd  commonwealth  shall  be  necessary, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  cnrry  into  ofTect,  or  to  enable  the  coostitated 
antboritiea  oS  the  citj  of  Philadelphia  to  carry  into  effect,  the  several 
improvements  above  specified;  namely,  1.  Laum^  to  cause  Delaware 
Avcnne,  ni*  above  dcf«cribed,  to  be  made,  paved,  curbed,  and  lighted ; 
to  cause  the  Vmildings,  fences,  and  <»thor  ob<^trnctions  now  exbting,  to 
be  abated  and  removed  :  and  Ut  pruhii>it  the  creation  of  any  such  ob- 
structit-'tis  to  the  t':i>t\vard  of  said  Delaware  Avenue;  2.  Jjitrn,  lo  cause 
all  Wooden  bnildin^'^,  as  above  described,  to  bo  removed,  ami  to  pro- 
hibit their  t'litiite  Lieetion  within  the  limits  of  the  city  of  riiil.idelpirut ; 
8.  Lairs.  iir<>vidin<;  for  the  gradual  widening,  regulaiuig,  pavuig,  and 
curbing  ^Vatcr -^-trcvt,  as  hereinbefore  described,  and  also  for  the  repair- 
ing the  middle  alleys,  and  introdnoing  the  Schoylkill  wator,  and  pomps, 
at  b«ibre  apedfled— all  whicli  objects  may,  I  persoade  mjsdf,  be  aooom* 
pliahed  on  principles  at  once  Just  in  reli^on  to  individnala,  and  highly 
beoefloial  to  the  public :  the  said  snm,  however,  not  to  be  paid,  anleia 
sidd  laws  be  passed  wiUun  one  year  after  my  decease. 

XXIV.  And  as  it  regards  the  rmainder  ^  scntf  rmidne  of  my  per* 
ionil  estate,  in  tmst,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  secnrities,  and  hi  like 
manner  to  invest  the  interest  and  income  thereof  from  time  to  time,  ao 
that  the  wliole  shall  form  a  permanent  ftmd;  and  to  apply  the  income 
of  the  said  fond, 
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Ist.  To  the  further  iiuprovemt-nt  and  nininteaance  of  the  afor«^i»l 
eoUegCf  Hi  direcUnl  iu  the  last  paragraph  of  the  tweiit}'*first  dauae  ot 
tbk  WilL 

Sd.  To  enable  the  corporation  of  the  dity  of  FhOadelphia  to  provide 
BM>i;e  eflbotnally  than  they  bow  do,  for  the  secnrity  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  inhabitantB  of  the  said  city  by  a  competent  police,  in- 
dnding  a  sofSdent  nnmber  of  watchmen,  really  soited  to  the  purpose : 
and  to  thn  aid,  I  recommend  a  divunon  of  the  dty  into  watch  distrietSp 
or  four  parts,  esch  under  a  proper  head,  and  that  at  least  two  watch- 
men shall,  in  each  round  or  station,  patrol  together. 

8d.  To  enable  the  said  corporaticii  to  improve  the  dty  property,  and 
the  general  appearance  of  the  dty  itMU^  and,  in  e&ot,  to  diminish  the 
bnrdeii  of  taxation,  now  most  oppressiTO,  e^edalliy  on  those  who  are 
the  least  able  to  bear  it : 

To  all  which  objects,  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  the  health  and 
comfort  of  its  inhahitant«,  1  devote  the  said  fund  as  aforesaid,  and  direct 
the  income  thorc»uf  to  be  api>lit  d  yearly,  an(i  every  year  forever,  after 
providing  tor  the  college  as  hereiiibetore  directed,  a.s  my  primary  object. 
Bnt,  if  the  said  city  shall  knowingly  and  wiil'uUy  violate  any  of  the 
conditions  hereinbefore  or  hereinafter  mentioned,  then  I  give  and  be- 
qneath  the  said  reniainderj  and  accimiuluLions,  to  the  commouwt^alth  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation ;  exctjpting,  how- 
ever, tiie  rents,  issues,  and  profits  of  my  real  estate  in  the  city  and 
coQBty  of  Philadelphia,  whidi  shall  forever  be  reserved  and  applied  to 
maintain  the  aforesaid  college,  in  the  manner  specified  in  the  last  para* 
graph  of  the  tweniy-flrst  danse  of  thia  Will:  and  if  the  oommonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  shell  fiul  to  apply  this  or  the  preceding  beqnest  to  the 
pnrposes  before  mentioned,  or  shdl  apply  any  part  thereof  to  any  other 
use,  or  ahaD,  for  the  term  of  one  year  tnm  the  time  of  my  decease,  lUl 
or  ocnit  to  pass  the  laws  hereinbefore  specified  for  promoting  the  im- 
provement of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  then  I  ^ve,  devise,  and  bequeath 
the  said  remainder  and  accumulations  (the  rents  aforesaid  always  ex- 
cepted and  reserved  for  the  college  as  aforesaid)  to  the  United  States  of 
America,  for  the  purpose  of  internal  navigation,  and  no  other. 

Provided,  nevertheless,  and  I  do  hereby  declare,  that  all  the  preceding 
bequests  and  devises  of  tlie  residue  of  my  estate  to  the  mayor,  aldermen, 
and  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  are  made  upon  the  following  expret^  con- 
ditions, that  is  to  say :  Fir^t^  That  none  of  the  moneys,  principal  in- 
ter«*t,  di V  idi  inl^,  (ir  rents  arising  frc  in  the  said  r«?iduary  deviso  or  be- 
qnest, shall  -Ai  ;iiiy  time  he  applied  tu  ilhv  (-ther  purpose  or  purposes 
wluitever,  lLuux  Ihvim  huium  uiuutiuued  and.  uppuiuied ;  6€C4/nd^  lliat 
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•eparaie  Moountti  dktbefc  from  th«  othir  Momiti  of  the  ooqiomtioii, 
•Inli  be  kept  bj  the  laid  oorpontioii,  coobenifiig  tlio  ttid  devlM^  be> 
quest,  oolle^e^  and  ftinda,  and  of  the  investment  end  epplioetion  tfaefeof ; 
and  that  a  separate  aoooont  or  aooomits  of  tbe  same  shall  be  kept  in  - 
Uank,  not  blended  with  any  other  aooonnt,  so  that  it  may  at  all  times 
^pear,  on  examination  by  n  committ^  of  the  legidatore,  as  yierclDafler 
IT  oriii  medf  that  my  Intentioiis  had  been  folly  oomplied  with:  Thirds 
That  the  said  oorpcvation  render  a  detailed  account  annimlly.  in  dnpli- 
catOi  to  the  l^gidatoxe  of  Ae  oommoowealtb  of  Pcnnsjlvania,  at  tlie 
comrocncoment .  of  the  session,  one  copy  for  the  Senate,  and  the  other 
for  the  HoQsc  of  Kepreeentatives,  concerning  the  said  devised  an<I  b&- 
qucathe<l  estate,  and  the  investment  and  application  of  the  same,  and 
ai.so  a  report  in  like  manner  of  the  »tate  of  the  said  college,  and  sliaU 
Bubiuit  all  their  books,  pa[)crs,  and  afooiin^*;  tmifbing  the  same,  to  a 
coramittoo  or  commit  toes  of  the  lagislatare  for  gTamination,  when  the 
gamo  shall  be  require<l. 

4th.  The  said  corporation  shall  also  cause  to  be  jiubliyhevi  iu  the 
month  of  January,  annnally,  iu  two  or  more  uew8]>ai>.  rji,  prioUHl  iu  the 
city  of  riiilaciwlpbia,  a  concise  but  phuu  account  of  the  state  of  the 
trosts,  doviso-s,  and  bequests,  Iiercin  declared  and  made,  comprehending 
the  condition  of  the  fyiid  college,  the  number  of  scholars,  and  other  par- 
ticiilar3  nee<lfiil  to  be  publicly  known,  for  the  year  next  preceding  the 
said  moulh  of  January,  annually. 

XXV.  And  whereas,  I  have  executed  an  asgigument,  in  trust,  of  my 
banking  establishmenti  to  tske  efibot  the  day  before  my  decease,  to  tbs 
Intent  that  aH  the  oonoems  thereof  may  be  eloeod  by  themselres,  witb- 
ont  being  blended  with  the  oonoems  of  my  general  estate,  and  the  bal* 
anoe  remaining  to  be  paid  over  to  my  eseeatom :  Kow,  I  do  hereby 
dheet  my  exeoatofSi  hersinafter  mentioned,  not  to  intsrfere  with  the 
aaid  trust  in  any  way  ezoept  to  see  that  the  same  is  faithMy  ezeooted, 
and  to  Md  the  exeontion  thereof  by  all  snoh  acts  and  deeds  as  may 
be  neoessary  and  expedient  to  eflSMtoate  the  same^  so  that  it  may  be 
speedily  dosed,  and  tbe  balanoe  paid  over  to  my  ezecntoi^  to  go^  as  in 
my  Vill,  into  the  reeidoe  of  my  estate:  and  I  do  hereby  antfaorise, 
dkeet,  and  empower  the  said  tnistees,  from  time  to  time,  as  the  capital 
of  the  said  bank  shall  be  reoeived,  and  shall  not  be  wanted  for  the  die* 
charge  of  Hie  debts  doe  thereat,  to  invest  the  same  in  good  securitiea, 
in  the  names  of  roy  executors,  and  to  hand  over  the  aame  to  them,  to 
be  disposed  of  according  to  this  my  WilL 

XXVI.  Lastly^  1  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint  Timothy  Pazson, 
Thomas  P.  Oope^  Joeeph  fioberta,  William  J.  Doane,  and  John  A, 
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Barclay,  executors  of  tliis  my  last  VVill  nnd  Testament :  I  rccamiiiend 
to  them  to  c\mo  the  concerns  of  my  estate  ns  expeditiously  as  poss.ible, 
and  to  see  tlmr  my  inteniious  In  respect  to  the  residue  of  my  eatiite  are 
and  shall  be  strictly  complied  with. :  and  I  do  iieroby  revolie  ail  other 
"Wills  by  me  hitherto  made. 

In  witness,  I,  the  said  Stephen  Girard,  have  to  this  my  last  uiid 
Tettamenti  oontained  in  thirty-five  pages,  set  my  hand  at  the  boitom 
of  6Mh  page»  and  my  hiad  and  smI  «t  the  bottom  of  this  page ;  the 
taSd  Win  eieoated,  ftom  motiTW  (^pnidiiioe,  in  duplicate,  thii  aizteenth 
cUy  of  Febmaiy,  in  the  year  one  thoiuiiid  eight  lumdred  and  thirty. 

STEPHEN  GIBARD,  [seal]. 

Signed,  t^ealcd,  pubiighod,  and  declarvd  by  the  said  Btepla-n  Girnrd,  as  and  for 
hin  la«t  Will  and  Tostamont,  in  tbo  prcsteiicu  oi'  ub,  who  huvc  ut  hia  re<|uest 
bdrennta  •ntMoibed  our  ntnea  as  witDoaMs  tbwtto,  in  the  preseoco  of  tha 
Mdd  TMtttof^-aiid  of  etfllk  other,  leb.  IC,  uao. 

JOnN  H.  IRWIN, 
SAMUEL  AKTnUR, 
S.  H.  CABP£MT£B. 

After  the  execution  of  this  will,  Mr.  Girard  purchased 
aeveral  pareek  and  pieces  of  real  eetate,  and  built  sundiy 
meesnageB,  all  of'  which,  on  ihe  35th  of  December,  1880, 
he  passed  to  the  last  idll  and  testament,  dated  Feb.  16, 
1830.  Subsequently  he  purchased,  from  William  Parker, 
the  MaiLsi(^n  House  and  forty-five  acres  of  land,  called  Peel 
Hill,  on  tlie  Ividge  Road  in  Penn  Townslii]),  and  in  another 
codicil  directed  that  tlie  orphan  e^itablishmcnt  pmvided  for 
in  his  will,  instead  of  being  bnilt  as  therein  directed,  should 
be  bnilt  upon  the  estate  so  purchased  from  Mr.  Parker,  '4n 
the  same  manner  as  he  had  the  square  of  ground  between 
High  and  Chestnut  and  Elevenih  and  Twelfth  streets,  in 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.^'  This  last  addenda  was  made  on 
the  20th  day  of  June,  1831.  The  square  at  iirst  allotted 
for  the  pur|)<»se  Las  been  built  up  witli  fine  dwellings  and 
stores,  tiie  rental  of  which  forms  a  considerable  portion  oi 
the  fund  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Girard  College, 

The  site  upon  which  the  Girard  College  is  erected  cor- 
responds well  with  its  splendor  and  importance.    It  is 
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elevated  coDsiderably  above  the  general  level  of  the  sur- 
rounding buildings,  and  forma  a  conapicaotu  object,  not 
only  from  the  higher  windom  and  rooft  in  every  part  of 
Philadelphia,  bnt  from  the  Delaware  river  many  miles  be- 
low tlK'  city,  uiid  iVoin  t'liiiiu'iiccs  far  (ml  in  tlie  country. 

From  the  lofty  marble  roof  of  the  iiuiiii  edilice  itself  (to 
which  access  is  h<>  oasv  that  abnost  every  visitor  nsceiids), 
the  view  is  also  exceedingly  beautiful,  embracing  the  city 
and  its  environs  for  many  miles  aromid,  and  the  conr&e,  to 
their  confluence  eight  miles  below,  of  both  those  noble 
rivers  which  inclose  the  citj. 

Hie  question  might  naturally  have  been  asked,  while  this 
extraordinary  individual  was  living,  what  oonld  be  his  ob- 
ject in  acenmnlating  snefa  large  masses  of  wealth  ?  It  oonld 
not  have  been  the  spirit  uf  the  miser,  who  would  irrasp  his 
bars  of  gold,  and,  if  it  were  ])racticable,  carry  thorn  with 
him  into  his  gmvc,  for  he  dis})eiised  his  bounties  largely  to 
lavorite  benevolent  purposes  wliile  living.  That  teptamen- 
tftiy  instrument,  however,  disclosed  all ;  for  the  bulk  of  his 
fortune  of  many  millions  was  devised  precisely  for  those 
ends  and  in  that  mode  which  would  seem  calculated  to 
confer  upon  the  testator  the  most  exteneive  and  lasting 
fhme.  This  solitary,  and  to  the  woild,  cold-hearted  man, 
had  an  end  in  view  which  was  not  ]>erceived  by  his  con- 
temporaries. The  savingd  «>f  years  of  toil  were  to  be  dis- 
posed in  bulk  upon  that  community  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  had  crathcrcd  them,  and  in  gaining  for  himself  a  name. 
In  order  to  uaderstand  directly  tlie  principles  on  which  he 
acted,  we  need  only  to  examine  the  provisions  of  his  wilL 
Besides  several  individual  annuities,  this  mariner  and 
merchant,"  as  he  styles  himself  in  that  instrument,  gives 
and  bequeaths  to  the  ^oontributon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital"  the  sum  of  thirty  thonsand  dollars ;  and  to  the 
**Peini.>yl\ iiiiia  Institution  ft»r  tlie  Deaf  and  Dumb,"  twenty 
thouBand.  To  "  the  ComptroUem  ol  the  Public  Schools  for 
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the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia,-'  ten  tliousand;  to  the 
"Orphans'  A&yluin,"  of  tlmt  city,  ten  thousand;  to  the 
"Society  for  the  Relief  of  Diptrcpsed  Masters  of  Ships,"  ten 
thousand;  to  the  "Masonic  Loan,"  twenty  thousand j  for 
the  erection  of  a  public  school,  six  tlionsand;  to  all  tlie  cap- 
tains of  the  fillips  ID  his  employ,  having  perfonoed  a  given 
service,  fifteen  hundred  dollars  each ;  to  his  apprentices, 
each  five  hundred  dollars;  two  hundred  and  eight  thousand 
French  arpents,  or  acres  of  land,  with  thirty  blavcs,  lie  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  remainder  of 
his  lands  in  Louisiana  t<>  the  corporation  uf  Philadelphia. 
To  the  "  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania"  he  gives  three 
hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  tlie  purpose  of  internal  im- 
provements ;  and  as  mnch  as  is  deemed  neceesaiy  of  the 
sum  of  two  millions  of  dollars  is  also  devised  for  die  erec- 
tion of  an  orphan  college,  a  foundation  of  a  peculiar  and 
original  structure,  besides  other  bounties  of  like  character. 
In  this  will  he  clearly  showed  what  had  been  the  object  of 
his  long  and  fixed  labor  in  ac(|iiisitinn.  While  he  was  for- 
ward, with  an  appai  ent  disregard  of  self,  to  expose  his  life 
in  behalf  of  others  in  the  midst  of  pestilence,  to  aid  the  in- 
ternal improvements  of  the  country,  and  to  promote  its 
oommereial  prosperity  by  all  the  means  within  his  power, 
he  yet  had  more  ambitious  designs.  He  wished  to  hand 
himself  down  to  immortality  by  the  only  mode  that  w;i- 
practicable  for  a  man  in  his  position,  and  he  accomplished 
precisely  that  which  was  the  grand  aim  of  his  life.  He 
wrote  his  epitaph  in  those  extensive  and  magnificent  blocks 
and  squares  which  adorn  the  streets  of  his  adopted  city,  in 
the  public  works  and  eleemosynary  establishments  of  his 
adopted  State,  and  erected  his  own  monument  and  em- 
bodied his  own  principles  in  a  marHU^rocfed  palace  for  the 
education  of  the  orphan  poor,  "We  who  shall  hereafter 
<:;aze  upuii  ihat  spU  ndid  edifice,  the  niost  perfect  iii-^del  of 
architecture  in  Uie  Xew  AVorld,  will  perceive  tlie  result  of 
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lihe  fiingular  diameter  of  its  founder,  and  shall  be  left  in 
donbt  whether,  after  all,  his  ftnltB  were  not  overbalanced 

bj  his  ultimate  inunificence. 

In  connection  with  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Girard,  it  will  not, 
we  presume,  be  uninteresting  to  add  a  description  of  the 
buildings  of  the  college,  chiefly  condensed  &om  the  report 
of  the  architect,  and  originally  published  in  a  little  volnme 
prepared  by  Hbsbt  W.  Abst,  the  intelligent  eecretaij  of 
the  Girard  College  * 

The  ircneral  design  of  tliis  building  is  that  of  a  Greek 
temple,  having  eight  columns  on  each  end,  and  eleven  on 
each  Bide,  Cnuntinsr  the  comer  c<»liiimis  hotli  wavs,  makinir 
in  all  thirty-four  columns.  Tlie  order  of  arcliitocture  in 
which  the  exterior  is  composed,  is  the  Grecian  Corinthian. 
The  colnnms  are  six  feet  in  diameter,  and  fifty-five  in 
height;  the  bases  are  nine  feet  three  inches  in  diameter, 
and  three  feet  two  inches  high,  and  the  capitals  are  eight 
feet  BIX  inches  high,  and  nine  feet  four  inches  wide  on  the 
face  of  the  abacus.  The  comer  colnmns  have  one  and  one- 
half  inch  more  diameter  than  the  intcnnedinte  ones,  fur 
the  purpose  of  overcoming  the  apparent  reduction  in  their 
nae  arising  from  their  insulated  position.  £ach  frustum 
composing  the  shafts,  as  well  as  the  bases,  consists  of  a 
single  piece  withont  vertical  joints. 

The  shafts  are  composed  of  finstra,  measuring  ftx>m  two 
feet  six  inches  to  six  feet  three  inches  in  hcLht,  accurately 
jointed  and  set  on  nulled  lead ;  each  shait  is  channeled  in 
twentv-four  i^eniicircular  Antes,  with  fillets  terminating 
nnder  the  capital,  in  water-leaves. 

The  capitals  are  each  constructed  in  four  conrses.  The 
first  conise  consists  of  a  single  piece  of  one  foot  seven 

*  It  )8  but  justice  m  tliis  place  to  add,  tliat  vro  are  indebteil  to  Mr.  Arty  for 
a  few  pn^BniTc^  of  tlii^  Tiptnoir,  which  vrc  had  not  seen  whtta  the  present  aketch 
wftA  prepared  for  publication. — Ed.  AfMTy  Mer. 
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Inches  in  heigbt,  exabraoing  an  amuilar  jrow  of  sixteen 
watar-ksves ;  the  second  is  likeme  composed  of  one  pieces 
which  ineasnres  two  feet  nine  inches  in  hei^t,  and  con- 
tains an  uuiiular  row  of  eight  acaiulius  leaves ;  the  third 
course  is  comprised  of  two  pieces  witli  a  vertical  joint 
running  through  the  middle  (tliis  coui^e  measures  two  feet 
^  eleven  inches  in  height  and  embraces  the  volutes  and  the 
csoliculi) ;  and  the  fourth  course^  composed  of  four  pieces, 
the  TertLcal  joints  of  which  are  obscured  hy  honejBUckleSy 
constitntes  the  ahacas^  the  height  of  which  is  one  foot  three 
inchea. 

Thna  each  capital  consists  of  twelve  separate  pieces,  all 
of  which  are  securely  doweled  and  cramped  together,  and 
the  joints  so  disposed  betweeu  the  cauliculi  &6  not  to  ba 
observed. 

The  capitals  were  all  carved  on  the  grounds  of  the  col- 
lege, of  marble  from  Chester  County  in  the  State  of  Penn- 
sjlvania,  and  moat  of  the  work  was  executed  by  American 
aitiate.  Aa  a  apecunen  of  arcbiteetoral  scnlptnre,  thej  will 
not  snffer  in  comparison  with  the  most  admired  strnctnres 
of  aadent  or  modem  times* 

Hie  net  amount  of  marble  in  each  column,  including  the 
base  and  capital,  is  1346  cubic  feet,  ilie  weight  103  tuiis, 
and  the  cost  12,9dtt  dollars,  as  follows : 


Marble  for  Hie  base  $1,804 

Workmanship  of  do   180 

iioisting  aud  setting  ol'  do   20 

 $1,4M 

Marble  for  the  shaft   6,044 

Workman^ihifi  of  <1(>   672 

Hoisting  mid  i>eLtmg  dv   104 

nmangdo.   480 

  7,800 

Marble  for  the  capital   2.»iS0 

Workmanship  of  do   1,580 

Hoisting  and  setting  da   45 

  4,805 

Bigging,  scaffolding,  cramping,  and  lead  •   85 
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The  architrave  over  each  interoolnniniation  consists  of 
four  blocks  of  marble  twenty-one  feet  five  inches  in  length, 
fonr  feet  two  in  dies  in  height,  and  one  foot  foui-  and  one- 
half  inclies  in  thickness,  extending  from  column  to  column. 
These  architraves  are  relieved  of  aU  superincumbent  weight, 
by  resolving  it  directly  on  the  colunmB.  TioB  is  aoooxn- 
plisbed  hj  placing  a  block  of  granite  of  two  feet  hj  two 
feet  ten  inches,  and  six  feet  four  inches  in  height  on  the  top 
of  each  column,  extending  through  the  architraves.  From 
tlie  top  of  these  blocks  a  brick  arch  is  turned  over  each 
intercoluuiniation  behind  the  frieze,  to  receive  the  weight 
of  tlie  cornice,  and  the  frieze  is  likewise  c<jn??tructed  on  the 
priuciplei  of  an  arch,  and  is  kept  entirely  clear  of  the 
architrave,  tlie  springers  being  enpported  by  the  granite 
blocks  on  the  head  of  the  columns,  so  that  every  architrave 
in  the  peristyle  might  be  taken  out  without  intwfering  with 
the  stabOity  of  the  structure. 

The  cornice  consists  of  a  congeries  of  mouldings,  enriched 
M'itli  a  dentil  band,  and  crowned  with  a  sculptured  cynia- 
tium  of  two  feet  lour  inches  in  height.  The  extreme  pro- 
jection of  the  cornice  from  the  face  of  the  architrave  is 
four  feet,  and  its  height  seven  feet  six  inches.  The  whole 
height  of  the  entablature  is  sixteen  feet  four  inches,  and  of 
the  pediment  from  the  top  of  the  laatium  seventeen  feet 
eight  inches ;  making  the  height  from  the  top  of  the  col- 
umns to  the  apex  of  the  pediment  thirty-four  feet,  aud  the 
elevation  of  the  pediment  one-ninth  of  tlie  span. 

The  exterior  of  the  cella  or  body  of  the  building  meas- 
ures one  hnndi*ed  and  eleven  feet  wide,  one  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  feet  long,  and  fifty-nine  feet  eight  inches  high, 
including  the  architrave,  which  coraeBponds  with  that  of 
the  peristyle.  The  comers  of  the  cella  are  finished  with 
projecting  antce  of  five  feet  six  inches  in  width,  having 
bases  to  correspond  with  tliose  of  the  ccilumns.  The  doors 
of  entrance  are  in  the  north  and  south  fronts.   Each  door 
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meflsnres  Bixteen  feet  in  width,  and  thirty-two  feet  in  height, 
in  the  clear,  and  is  trimmed  on  the  outside  with  moulded 
nnte})aii;'nienta  of  two  feet  seven  iiiclics  in  width,  and 
crowned  with  a  projecting  cornice  supported  ])y  richly 
carved  consoles,  of  one  foot  four  inches  is  width  Yj  six 
feet  fliz  inches  in  height 

Each  flank  is  pierced  with  twenty  windows,  fonr  of  which 
open  into  each  room,  and  one  on  each  flight  of  stairs. 
Those  which  open  into  the  rooms  are  grouped  and  di- 
vided by  Greek  antte,  surmounted  by  architraves  and 
cornices. 

The  superstructure  rests  on  a  stylobate  or  basement,  con- 
sisting of  eleven  steps,  which  extend  around  the  entire 
edifice,  thus  imparting  a  pyramidal  appearance  to  the  snb- 
stmctore,  which  conveys  an  idea  of  great  solidity,  and  at 
the  same  time  aflbrds  an  approach  to  the  peristyle  from  all 
sides.  The  steps  are  constructed  of  blocks  of  marble  ten 
feet  in  length,  rebated  each  into  the  other,  and  secured  to 
the  fuuii<hitions  by  means  of  heavy  erauip-irons.  They  are 
also  sup{)orted  by  cross  walls  built  five  feet  &om  center  to 
center,  in  which  openings  are  left,  so  as  to  allow  a  fine 
passage  around  the  whole  bnilding. 

The  floor  of  the  peristyle  Is  composed  of  slabs  of  marble^ 
fawr  inches  in  thickness,  accurately  jointed,  and  laid  with 
hollow  spaces  under  tliem,  which  c< )iumunicate  with  the 
area  under  the  steps,  and  witli  tlie  cellars,  in  which  are  the 
funiaces.  Tims  a  continual  circulation  of  air,  at  a  tem- 
perature much  above  the  freezing  point,  is  kept  up  under 
all  the  steps,  as  well  as  under  the  floor  of  the  peristyle. 

The  marble  used  in  the  east  and  west  flanks,  and  the 
north  fipont  of  the  cella,  as  also  the  steps,  the  floor  of  the 
peristyle,  the  roof,  the  interior  floors,  and  the  inside  stair- 
ways, wjis  obtained  from  Monti^omery  County,  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  material  for  the  capitals  of  tlie  columub,  with 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  bases  and  shafts,  the  south 
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froat  of  the  cella,  and  pivt  of  the  interior  oolumiB,  came 
from  Cheeter  Ck>unt3r,  Pennsylyania.   And  the  remainder, 

consisting  of  portions  of  the  sluifts  and  bases  of  the  culumns, 
and  the  entablature  of  the  peristyle,  with  the  rest  of  the 
interior  columns,  was  procured  irom  Egremont,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Every  block  of  marble  in  the  building  is  set  on  piecea  of 
milled  lead,  in  order  to  prevent  fracture  at  the  joints ;  and 
every  atone  ia  doweled  into  the  atonea  above  and  below, 
and  at  each  end,  and  alao  aecnrely  cramped  to  the  brick* 
work,  and  to  the  adjacent  atones  by  meana  of  heavy  cramp- 
irons. 

The  ccilinof  of  the  perist^^le  is  composed  entirely  of  cast- 
iron,  enriched  ^vith  deep  sunken  panels,  and  painted  and 
sanded  in  imitation  of  marble.  Tlie  weight  of  this  cast- 
iron  is  142  i  tuns,  or  4}  tuns  for  each  intcreoluomiation,  aod 
the  entire  cost  of  the  ceiling  was  14,162  dollars. 

The  roof  ia  composed  of  marble  tiles,  foor  and  a  half 
ftet  long,  fonr  feet  wide,  and  two  and  three-fourth  inches 
thick  in  the  middle ;  the  sides  being  elevated  an  ineh  and 
a  half  above  the  general  surface,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
running  into  the  joints  at  their  junction.  Each  of  these 
joints  is  covered  with  a  niarlde  saddle,  four  and  a  half  feet 
in  length,  ten  inches  in  width,  and  bix  and  a  lialf  inches  in 
thickneas,  and  hoUowed  out  on  the  under  side  so  as  to 
embrace  the  ridges  on  two  adjacent  tiles.  Eveiy  upper 
tile  overlaps  the  one  below  six  inches ;  and  the  nnder  side 
la  giooved  and  fitted  to  ooimponding  ridges  and  projeo* 
tiona  on  the  snr&ce,  ihna  preventing  admission  of  water 
from  beating  rains  or  capillary  attraction.  At  the  same 
time  tlicir  construction  is  such  as  to  admit  of  being  luiti 
without  r.>iii[!ii_^  actually  in  contact  with  each  other,  thus 
rendering  them  I'reo  to  exj'and  and  contract  with  the  va- 
rious changes  of  temperature  without  producing  leaks. 

These  tilea  rest  on  sine-inch  brick  walls,  built  four  feet 
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apart  from  center  to  center,  across  the  whole  buikling,  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  third  story  arches.  This  plan  of 
support  affords  access  at  all  times  to  the  under  ^ide  of 
every  tile,  and  facilitates  examination  in  case  of  leakage. 

The  weight  of  each  roofing  tile  is  776  Ibe.,  and  of  eaeh 
saddle  214  Ibe.  The  whole  number  of  tiles  in  the  loof 
being  2046,  and  of  saddles  2061,  the  aggregate  weight  of 
the  tiles  and  saddles  is  906  tons ;  in  addition  to  which,  the 
marble  cliimnej-tops  and  the  cast-irun  6kyli<rhts  weigh 
20  tnns,  and  the  lead  and  injusumy  of  the  guttei**  tuns, 
making  the  entire  weight  of  the  roof  969^  tuns,  exclusive 
of  the  brick-work  which  supports  it. 

The  gutters  are  compoeed  of  bricks  and  flag^tonee  laid 
in  hydraulic  cement,  and  oovered  with  heavy  milled  lead, 
painted  and  sanded.  The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  roof 
by  means  of  four  conductors,  composed  of  heavy  cast-iron 
])ipes  of  ten  inches  caliber,  securely  put  together  and  im- 
bedded in  the  walls. 

The  skylights  are  composed  of  cast-iron  tiles  and  saddles, 
BO  formed  as  to  present  an  exterior  appearance  correspond- 
ing with  the  rest  of  the  roof.  In  the  center  of  each  tile 
two  lights  of  glass  are  inserted,  measuring  nineteen  inches 
in  width,  fbrtj-two  inchee  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in 
thickness;  and  nine  of  these  tiles,  containing  eighteen 
liglits  r>f  tlie  ubove  dimensions,  are  placed  over  caoli  of  the 
rooms  in  the  upper  story,  and  six  tiles,  having  twelve 
lights,  over  each  stiurway.  The  weight  of  the  castiron 
composing  these  slgrlights  is  fifteen  and  a  half  tuns ;  and 
die  cost,  indoding  ^aaa  and  workmanship,  was  2800 
dollars. 

Hie  building  is  three  stories  in  height;  the  first  and 

second  stories  being  twenty-five  feet  from  floor  to  floor,  and 
the  third  story  l)ein2:  thirty  feet  in  the  clear  to  the  eye 
of  the  dome.  Each  stnrv  is  divided,  as  directed  bv  the 
will,  into  four  rooms,  each  fifty  feet  square  in  the  clear. 
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All  the  outside  fuuudation  walls  of  the  cella,  and  die  walk 
separating  the  cellars  tinder  the  rooms,  from  those  nnder 
the  vestibules,  are  six  feet  four  inches  thick.;  and  the  rest 
of  the  interior  foundation  walls  are  three  feet  four  inches 
thick.  The  thickness  of  the  wall  for  supporting  the  col- 
nimiB  is  nine  feet  nine  inches ;  and  the  intercolumniations, 
as  well  as  all  other  openings,  are  connte^arched  with  bricks. 

The  outside  walls  of  the  snperBtmctnre,  and  the  interi<» 
vcstibide  walls,  are  four  feet  in  thickness,  and  tlie  rest  of 
the  interior  walls  three  feet. 

All  the  rooms  and  vestibules  in  the  building  are  vaulted 
with  bricks;  those  of  the  basement,  first  and  second  storieSi 
with  groin  arches,  and  those  of  the  third  story  with  pen- 
dentiye  domes  springing  fiom  the  floors.  The  reTerbera- 
tion  of  sound  in  these  rooms,  caused  b j  their  arch-fonned 
ceilings,  although  anticipated  hj  the  architect,  is  the  result 
of  the  express  directions  of  the  M'ill  in  their  formation. 
This  reverberation  is  now  entirely  obviated  by  the  intro- 
duction of  false  ceilings  made  of  canvas  sti'ctched  over  a 
light  wooden  frame. 

The  piers  from  which  the  groin  arches  spring  are  four 
feet  square,  with  projections  of  one  foot  hj  two  feet  in  the 
angles^  to  support  the  bands.  These  piers  are  composed  of 
bricks  and  dressed  granite,  laid  in  alternate  sectious. 

Tlie  arches  are  composed  of  hard-burnt  pavin<?  bi  ick^, 
and  mortar  made  of  lime,  hydi  aulic  cement,  and  sharp 
sand. 

The  chord  of  these  arches  on  the  diagonal  is  sixty  feet, 
and  their  versed  sine,  or  rise,  but  eight  feet  Each  arch, 
including  its  abutments,  contains  117,000  bricks,  which, 
together  with  the  marble  floor  on  top,  makes  the  weight 
suspended  oyer  each  room  about  350  tuns. 

The  third  story  arches  spring  out  of  the  coriiei*s  of  the 
rooms  ;  the  horizontal  section  at  the  floor,  or  Bprin<j:i ng  line, 
being  four  feet  square,  with  bands  of  one  foot  six  inches, 
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bv  four  feet.  These  bands  form  semicircular  arches  on  the 
four  walls  of  each  room,  of  thirty-two  feet  two  inches  in 
diameter,  and  from  their  angles  at  the  floor  spring  the 
pendentives.  The  horizontal  section  of  each  room  is  thus 
resolved  into  a  circle  at  the  top  of  the  bands,  and  crowned 
with  a  dome.  The  dome,  as  well  as  the  bands  and  pen- 
dentives, are  enriched  with  deep  coffering?,  and  the  eye  of 
the  dome  is  finished  with  an  ornamental  fret,  and  covered 
with  an  inner  skylight  of  sixteen  feet  in  diameter.  Tlie 
domes  over  the  four  stairways  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
rooms,  and  have  inner  skylights  of  ten  feet  in  diameter. 
The  lateral  thrust  of  the  arches  is  resisted  bv  iron  bands  of 
one  inch  by  five  inches,  extending  around  all  the  rooms 
and  vestibules.  One  of  these  bands  is  placed  one  foot 
below  and  another  one  foot  above  the  spring  of  the  first 
and  second  story  arches,  and  one  immediately  at  the  spring 
of  those  of  the  third  story,  making  five  complete  bands 
aroimd  the  building,  and  through  all  the  interior  walls. 
Three  bands  of  similar  dimensions,  one  being  imbedded  in 
each  regula  or  architrave  moulding,  and  one  through  the 
frieze,  extend  around  the  portico.  Cross  bars  are  also  intro- 
duced between  the  building  and  the  entablature,  extending 
from  the  upper  bar  which  belts  the  building,  to  the  frieze 
over  each  column,  where  they  are  secured  to  the  top  of  the 
granite  posts  before  described. 

All  the  bars  are  put  together  with  rivets,  and  tightened 
by  means  of  draw-wedges,  and  all  the  corners  are  turned 
around  granite  posts  of  six  feet  in  height,  built  in  the  center 
of  the  groin  piers.  In  order  to  give  additional  sti'ength  to 
the  banding,  diagonal  bars  are  introduced  across  each  groin 
pier,  and  securely  riveted  to  the  principal  bands. 

The  aggregate  length  of  all  the  bars  of  this  description 
used  throughout  the  building  is  12,744  feet,  and  their 
weight  one  hundred  and  fourteen  tims.  The  whole  cost  of 
this  iron  banding  was  14,000  dollars. 
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The  vestibules  in  tlie  firi^t  story,  ami  the  lobl)ies  over 
them  ill  tlio  second  and  third  stories,  occupy  the  northern 
and  southern  ends  of  the*  bnildinir,  as  directed  by  the  will  ; 
they  are  each  twenty-live  by  ht'ty  teet,  exclusive  of  the  space 
oocnpied  by  the  stairways.  The  yanLting  of  each  T€8tibiil$ 
and  of  each  lobby  BpringB  from  marble  entablaturee  sup- 
ported by  elgbt  oolomziB  and  as  manj  ante,  maldng  in  all 
forty-eigbt  colnmna  and  forty-eight  aate.  The  abafta  of 
these  coltunns  are  ea^  composed  of  a  single  stone.  Hie 
order  of  those  in  the  first  story  is  Ionic,  in  the  second  story 
a  modified  Corinthian,  from  the  tower  of  the  winds  iit 
Athens,  and  the  third,  a  similar  niodification  of  the  Co* 
rinthian,  somewhat  lighter  and  more  onuite. 

The  stairways  are  situated  in  the  four  comers  of  the 
building,  the  spaces  allotted  to  them  being  each  twenty* 
two  feet  six  inches  wide,  and  twenty-six  feet  six  inchea 
long.  They  are  all  composed  of  white  marble,  and  are 
fire  feet  three  inches  in  width,  with  two  landings  on 
"  quarter  paces"  in  each  story.  Tlic  i)lan  on  which  they 
are  constructed  is  that  of  "  geometrical  stairs,"  bavin <t 
one  end  of  each  secured  in  the  wall,  and  one  edge  reating 
on  the  step  below. 

All  the  stairways,  as  well  as  the  landings,  in  the  upper 
stories,  are  finished  with  rich  balustrades  of  cast-iron,  and 
mahogany  rails,  springing  fix>m  massive  marble  newels. 
Hie  cost  of  these  stairways,  including  the  balnstrade,  was 
18,500  dollars. 

The  flooring  of  the  interior  of  the  building  amounts  in 
the  aggregate  to  38,130  superficial  feet;  all  of  which  is 
done  witii  marble  tiles  prcpai'cd  expressly,  of  uniform 
thickness,  and  having  their  edges  worked  square  so  as  to 
prevent  them  from  becoming  loose. 

The  building  is  wanned  hy  means  of  Inmaoes  placed 
under  the  vestibules,  with  flues  to  coiivej  tiie  warm  air  to 
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the  several  rooms,  and  ventilated  by  registers  opening  from 
each  room  into  the  maiu  flues. 

The  following  materials  were  used  in  the  coDstmctioii  of 
the  main  building. 


Tuna. 

177,168  cubic  feet  of  marble,  "weighing   18,587 

21,366  cubic  foet  of  granite,  w«i|^iiiig. . . .  •   1,717 

26,1 35^  fliwring  tile=,  weighing  409 

12,184,080  bricks,  wwghing   27,087 

12,490  porchee  of  boQ^ng  etrae,  w«i^^g  19,$8f 

Wroughtoiron  for  bands,  cramps,  ^c,  weighing   184 

Cast-iron  in  ceilinp^  of  portico,  weighing   142| 

Cast-iroQ  in  water-pipes,  weighing   1$ 

Oaat-iron  in  skylights  and  inner  luoa,  weighing   18) 

UDed  lead  for  gutters  and  MttlDg  marble,  and  lead  fbr  cramp- 
ing, weigliing   48| 

53,720  bushels  of  lime,  weighing   1,481 

50,224  bnaheb  of  river  sand,  weighing   8,99S 

133. G46  Lnshels  of  pit  sand,  weighing  ,   6,759 

4,2U0  bnshels  of  hydraulic  cetnent,  weighing   250 

Locks,  fa^^tenings,  glass,  lumber  iu  dooi-s  and  windows,  &c.,__ 
weighing  aboitt   116 


K&king  the  aggregate  weight  of  the  building  '7  6,594) 


Hie  area  on  which  the  bnHding  stands,  exclusive  of  the 
steps,  meafiores  84,844  superficial  feet,  of  which  1S,862  feet 

are  occupied  by  the  walls,  making  the  proportion  of  the 
points  of  support  to  tlie  "s  oidy,  more  tbau  as  ofw  to  two. 
The  average  weight  rt>  )l\  ed  on  each  superficial  loot  of 
foundation,  is  about  six  tuns. 


Since  the  preceding  memoir  was  prepared,  a  copy  of  a 
better  of  instmotions  from  Mr.  Girard  to  one  of  his  ship- 
master?  has  come  into  onr  possession.^  It  is -so  oharacter* 
istie  of  his  aecnrale  bnsmess  habits,  bis  carefbl  attention  to 
msimte  details,  his  far-'reacfaing  ibrenght  and  sagacity,  that 
we  shall  make  no  apology  for  giving  it  at  length* 
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Ck^py  of  Stephen  OirartPt  Z$Uer  to  Jfr,  — ^  Otnnmander  and  Stiver' 
cargo  of  tib  ihip       ^  l&uni  to  Batana. 

Sib— I  confinn  mj  letters  to  yon  of  the  nit,  and 

the  inst   Having  recently  heard  of  the  decease  of 

Mr.  y  merchant  at  Batavia,  also  of  the  probable  disso- 

luduu  ol'  his  house,  uiuler  tlie  firm  of  ^feasrs.  ,  I  have 

judged  it  prudent  to  req^uest  my  Liver})" )ul  curreispuudents 

to  consign  the  ship   ,  cargo  and  specie  on  board,  to 

Mr.  ^  merchant  at  Batavia,  subject  to  your  control, 

and  hare  reqneeted  said  Liverpool  friends  to  make  a  sep- 
arate invoice  and  bill  of  lading  for  the  specie,  which  they 

will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of  the  ship  ^  and 

similar  documents  for  the  merchandise  which  they  will  ship 
in  the  same  mauner  ;  therefore  I  request  that  ^  ou  will  sign 
in  conformity. 

I  am  personally  acquainted  with  Mr.  ,  but  not  with 

Mr.  ,  but  I  am  on  very  friendly  terms  with  some  par- 

tionlar  Mends  of  the  latter  gentleman,  and  consequently  I 
give  him  the  preference.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  however, 
that  he  is  alone  in  a  country  where  a  partner  appears  to 
me  indispensable  to  a  commercial  house,  as  well  for  the 
safety  of  his  own  capital,  as  for  the  security  of  the  interests 
of  those  who  may  coniide  to  them  property,  and  reside  in 
distant  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  foregoing  reflections,  together  with  the  detention  of 

my  ship  Y  y  at  Batavia,  from  June  last,  epoch  of  her 

airival  at  that  poi  t,  until  the  15th  September,  ^  when 

she  had  on  board  only  nineteen  hundred  pecnls  of  cofiee, 
arc  the  niotiyes  ^\llit'll  iiavu  compelled  me  to  re«[ue6t  of 
my  iaverpool  fiieuds,  to  consign  the  specie  and  goods, 
which  they  will  ship  on  my  account,  on  board  of  tlie  ship 

 1  under  yonr  command,  to  said  Mr.  ^  subject  to 

your  oontzoL 
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Therefore,  reljing  upon  your  activity,  perseverauce,  cor- 
rectness, zeal,  and  attention  for  my  interest,  I  proceed  in 
pointing  out  to  yon,  the  plan  of  conduct  which  I  wisli  yon 
to  puisne,  on  your  arrival  at  Batayia,  and  dni'Ing  your 
stay  at  that  or  any  port  of  that  island,  until  your  departure 
for  Cowes,  on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  await  my  subseciueut 
orders. 

First.  On  your  ariival  at  Batavia,  yon  are  to  go  on 

Bhore  and  ascertaiji  ^fr.  's  residence,  and  if  you  have 

reason  to  believe  that  he  is  stiU  considered  at  that  place  as 
a  man  of  good  credit,  and  merits  Ml  confidence,  you  are 
to  deliver  to  him  my  Liverpool  consignees'  letters  to  his 
address,  and  also  the  goods  which  you  have  on  board,  in 
feucli  i)ropurtiun  as  hu  may  request,  except  the  specie, 
which  is  to  continue  on  board,  as  mentioned  in  the  next 
article. 

Sccnii  l.  The  specie  funds  of  the  ship  ^,  which  will 

consist  of  old  Oarolus  dollars,  you  are  to  retain  on  board 
untouched,  and  in  the  said  boxes  or  packages  as  they  were 
in  when  shipped  from  Liverpool,  well  secured  and  locked 

up  in  Yoiir  powder  magazine,  in  the  after  run  of  the  said 
ship,  miller  tlio  caljiii  fluor. 

The  bulkhead  and  iiuur  ui  said  magazine,  scuttle,  iron 
bar,  staples,  <^c.,  must  be  made  sufficiently  strong,  if  not 
slready  so,  while  you  are  at  LiTcrpool,  where  you  are  to 
procure  a  strong  padlock  and  key,  for  the  purpose  of  se* 
curing  said  specie  in  the  most  complete  and  safest  manner ; 
and  ^en  yon  have  the  certainty  that  it  is  wanted  to  pay 

for  the  cutieo  purchased  un  account  of  tlic  ship  ,  then 

you  are  to  receive  the  said  coffee,  and  i)ay  or  deliver  to 
your  consignee,  Spanish  dollars  to  the  amount  of  said  pur- 
chase, and  no  more,  having  due  regard  to  tlie  })renuum  or 
advance  allowed  at  Batavia  on  old  Spanish  dolla» ;  and 
in  that  way  yon  are  to  continue  paying  or  delivering  dol- 
laiBy  as  &8t  as  you  receive  coffee,  which  is  not  to  exceed 
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the  quantity  which  can  be  conTemently  stowed  on  board 

said  ahip  ^  obflerving  to  take  a  receipt  for  each  pay- 

menti  and  to  see  that  the  net  proceeds  of  the  goods,  which 
will  have  been  Shipped  at  Liverpool,  must  be  invested  in 

coffee,  as  far  as  tlie  sales  will  permit,  and  shipped  on  board 
of  suiii  bhip. 

Slioiild  it  happen  that  on  yom*  arrival  at  Batavia,  you 
sliould  tind  that  di  ath,  absence,  &c«,  should  deprive  yon  of 

the  services  of  Mr.  ^  or  that  owing  to  some  causes 

before  mentioned,  it  would  be  prudent  to  confide  my  in- 
terests elsewhere,  in  either  case,  you  are  to  api>]  v  to  Messrs. 

,  merchants  of  that  place,  to  communicate  your  in- 
stnictions  relative  to  the  disposal  of  the  Liverpool  cargo, 

on  board  ot*  the  bhip   ,  the  loading  of  tliat  ship  with 

good  merchantable  codee,  giving  the  preterence  to  the  iirst 
quality  whenever  it  can  be  purchased  on  reasonable  terms 
for  cash,  or  received  in  payment  for  the  sales  of  the  said 
Liverpool  cargo,  or  for  a  part  thereof,  observing  that  I 
wished  said  coffee  to  be  purchased  at  Samarang,  or  any 
other  out  port,  if  practicable, — and  in  all  cases,  it  must  be 
attentively  examined  when  delivered,  and  put  up  in  double 
gimny  bags. 

If  the  purchase  of  said  cargo  is  made  at  an  out  port,  the 
ship  must  proceed  there  to  take  it  in» 

On  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  at  government  sales, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  easy  way  to  obtain  a  cargo, 
but  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  is  a  very  dear  one,  particularly 
Uri  the  fair  purcliii.ser  who  has  no  other  object  in  view  but 
to  invest  his  money,  <1<  not  stay  on  the  footing  of  com- 
petitors, who  make  their  payments  with  Netherland  bills  of 
exchange,  or  wish  to  raise  the  prices  of  their  coffee  which 
they  may  have  on  hand  for  sale. 

Under  these  impressions,  I  desire  that  all  the  purchases 
of  coffee  on  my  account,  be  made  from  individuals  as  far 
as  practicable — and  if  the  whole  quantity  necessary  to  load 
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the  t^h\i>  cannot  l>e  obtaincfl  at  private  sale,  recourse  must 
then  be  liad  to  government  sales. 

In  many  instances  I  have  experienced  that  whenever  I 
had  a  veeeel  at  Batavia,  the  prices  of  coffee  at  iihe  govem- 
m^t  sales  have  risen  from  five  to  ten  per  cent,  and  some- 
times  higher. 

On  the  subject  of  coffee,  I  would  remark,  that  owing  to 
the  increase  of  the  culture  of  tliat  beau,  together  with  the 
immense  imports  of  tea  into  the  several  ports  of  Europe, 
the  price  of  that  leaf  has  been  lowered  to  such  a  degree, 
i\s  to  induce  the  people  of  those  countries,  principally  of 
the  north,  to  nse  the  latter  article  in  preference  to  the  first 

That  drcnmstance  has,  for  these  past  three  years,  created 
a  gradual  deduction  from  the  consumption  of  coffee,  which 
has  augmented  the  stock  on  liand  tliroughoiit  every  com- 
]uercial  city  of  the  northern  part  of  the  <^^lobe,  so  as  to 
present  a  future  unfavorable  prospect  to  the  importers  of 
iliat  article.  Indeed,  I  am  convinced  that  within  a  few 
months  from  this  date,  coffee  will  be  ten  per  cent,  cheaper 
in  the  United  States  than  what  it  has  been  at  Batavia  for 
these  two  years  past ;  nevertheless,  being  desirons  to  em- 
ploy my  ships  as  advantagcfously  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  and  calculating  also  that  tlie  price  at  Java  and 
otlu  r  places  of  it>  -rowth  will  fall  considerably,  I  have  no 
objection  to  adventure. 

Tlicrcfore  yon  must  use  every  means  in  yonr  power  to 
facilitate  the  success  of  the  voyage. 

Sbonld  the  inroice-cost  of  the  entire  cargo  of  coffee 

shipped  at  Java,  on  board  of  the  ship  ,  together  with 

the  disbursements  of  that  ship  (which  must  be  con(hRted 
with  the  greatest  econ<»uiy),  not  amount  to  the  specie  Innds 
and  net  proceeds  of  lier  Liverpool  cargo — in  that  event  you 
are  to  deliver  tlie  surplus  to  your  consignee,  who  will  give 
you  a  receipt  for  the  same,  with  a  duplicate,  expressing 
that  it  is  on  my  account,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invested 
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on  the  most  advantageous  teims,  iu  good  tlrj  coifee,  to  ha 
kept  at  my  ovdvr  and  disposal. 

Theu  you  will  retain  the  original  in  your  possession, 
and  forward  to  me  the  duplicate  bj  first  good  vessel  to  the 
United  StateB,  or  via  Europe,  to  care  of  mj  conespondeiitB 
at  Liverpool,  London,  Antwerp,  or  Amsterdam,  the  names 
of  whom  you  are  fiumliar  with. 

If  you  should  judge  it  imprudent,  however,  to  leave  that 
money  at  Batavia,  you  are  to  bring  it  back  in  S]>anisli  dol- 
lars, Avliicrh  you  will  retain  on  board  for  that  pnrj)0>e. 

AltU<.>ugh  I  wish  you  to  make  a  short  voyage,  and  with 
as  quick  dispatch  at  Java  as  practicable,  yet  I  desire  you 
not  to  leave  that  island  unless  your  consignee  has  finally 
doaed  the  sales  of  the  Liverpool  caigo,  so  that  you  may  be 
the  bearer  of  all  the  documents  and  account-current,  rela^ 
tivc  to  the  final  ti-ansactions  of  the  consignment  of  the  ship 
 and  cargo.  Duplicjite  and  triplicate  of  saiJ  docu- 
ments to  be  foi*warded  to  me  by  your  consignees,  by  the 
two  first  safe  conveyances  for  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 

Being  in  the  habit  of  dispatching  my  ships  for  Batavia 
finom  this  port,  Liverpool,  or  Amsterdam,  as  circumstances 
render  it  convenient,  it  is  interesting  to  me  to  be  from  time 
to  time  informed  of  the  several  articles  of  produce  and  man- 
ufactures from  each  of  those  places,  which  are  the  mcjst  hi 
deniaiid  and  cj[uickest  sale  at  Java.  Also  of  tlie  quantity  of 
each,  size  of  package,  and  the  probable  price  which  they 
may  sell  for,  cash,  adding  the  Batavia  duty,  and  chajges 
for  selling,  &c.  Please  to  communicate  this  to  your  Ba- 
tavia consignee. 

The  rate  of  commissionB  I  will  allow  for  transacting  the 
business  relative  to  the  ship  and  cargo  ai  Java  are  two  and 
a  lialf  ]M'r  cent,  for  selling,  and  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for 
purchasing  and  shipping  coffee  and  other  articles. 

The  consignees  engaging  to  place  on  board  of  each  prow 
one  or  two  men  of  confidence,  to  see  that  the  goods  are 
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safely  delivered  on  board  of  the  ship,  to  prevent  pilfering, 
vhich  is  often  practiced  by  those  who  condnct  the  lighter. 

I  am  inft^rmed  that  the  expenses  for  two  men  are  trifling, 
oomi^aratively,  to  the  plunder  which  ha?,  been  cumfnitted 
on  board  of  the  prows  which  deliver  cofiee  on  board  of  the 
ships. 

No  commissions  whatever  are  to  be  allowed  in  the  die- 
bnrsements  of  my  ships,  whenever  ship  and  caigo  belong 
to  me,  and  are  consigned  to  some  honse. 

While  yon  remain  at  Batavia,  I  recommend  you  to  stay 

on  hoard  of  yuiir  ship,  and  not  to  go  shore  exoc])t  wlieri 
the  busiiie^a  of  yonr  ship  and  cargo  may  render  it  necessaiy. 

Inclosed  is  an  introductory  letter  to  ,  which  1  re> 

quest  yon  to  deliver,  after  you  have  made  the  necessary 

arrangements  with  Mr.  for  the  consignment  of  the 

ship  and  cargo,  or  after  the  circnmstance  aforementioned 
has  compelled  yon  to  look  elsewhere  for  a  consignee.  Then 

yon  art'  to  call  upon  said  ^Messrs.  ,  deliver  them  the 

jif«  »resaid  letter  and  the  consigmnent  of  the  ship  and 

cargo,  alter  having  agreed  with  them  in  writing,  which 
they  will  sign  and  deliver  to  you,  that  they  engage  to  trans- 
act the  business  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  on  the  terms  and 
conditions  herein  stated ;  and  when  that  business  is  well 
anderstood  and  finally  closed,  you  are  to  press  them  in  a 
polite  manner,  so  that  they  may  give  you  a  quick  dispatch, 
without  giving  too  great  a  price  for  the  coflfee,  particularly 
at  this  present  moment,  whvn  its  price  is  declining  thi'ough- 
out  those  countries  where  it  is  consumed. 

Indeed,  on  the  subject  of  purchasing  coffee  for  the  ship 
 y  the  greatest  caution  and  prudence  should  be  exer- 
cised. Therefore,  I  request  that  you  will  follow  the  plan  of 
conduct  laid  down  for  you  throughout  Also,  to  keep  to 
yourself  the  intention  of  the  voyage,  and  the  amount  of 
specie  vou  have  on  board — and  in  view  to  satisfv  tlie  en- 
nous,  tell  them  that  it  is  probable  that  the  ship  will  take 
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in  molafla66,  rice,  and  sugar,  if  the  price  of  that  piodnce  is 
very  low,  adding  that  the  whole  will  depend  on  the  sdcoeeB 
in  selling  the  small  Liverpool  cargo,  lite  consignees  of 

said  carpro  should  follow  the  same  line  of  conduct,  and  if 
properly  atti  iuK  <1  t<»  by  youim'lf  and  thorn,  I  am  convinced 
that  the  car«z:«>  <'f  c*>H\f  can  be  purclia^ed  ten  per  cent, 
cheaper  than  it  wouM  be,  if  it  is  publicly  knowu  there  a 
quantity  of  Spanish  dollars  on  boai*d,  besides  a  valuable 
cargo  of  British  goods  intended  to  he  invested  in  coffee,  for 
Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia. 

During  my  long  commercial  experience,  I  have  noticed 
that  no  advantage  results  from  telling  one's  business  to 
otliei"?,  except  to  create  jealnasy  or  comjietitors  whvn  we 
are  fortunate,  and  t«»  t,M-atity  <>nr  eiu^uiies^  when  otherwise. 

If  my  remarks  are  correct,  I  liave  no  doubt  they  will 
show  yon  the  necessity  of  heing  silent,  and  to  attend  with 
activity,  perseverance,  and  modesty,  to  the  interests  of  yonr 
employer. 

As  my  letters  of  instraotion  emhraoe  several  interesting 

ohjects,  I  request  you  to  i)en]8e  them  in  rotation,  when  at 

sea  in  fine  climates,  during  your  voya<^e  to  Batavia — and  to 
take  CO!  rect  extracts,  8«»  tu  render  yourself  master  of  the 
ino>t  ejs^eutial  )>nrts.  I  conclude  by  directing  yonr  atten- 
tion to  your  health  and  that  of  yonr  crew.  I  am  yours 
lespectMly, 

STEPHEN  GI&ABD, 
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The  record  of  a  good  man's  life,  while  it  Boothes  tiie 
affections  of  all  who  loved  and  gmrive  him,  has  the  higher 
merit  of  encouraging  the  straggles  and  Bnataining  the  vir- 
tae  of  those  who,  entering  upon  life  with  no  otiiier  reliance 
than  their  own  strong  arms,  and  resolute  hearts,  and  honest 
principles,  are  cheered  on  their  way  by  the  example  of  snc* 
ct'ss  achieved  and  high  character  estabiished,  under  like 
circninstances,  by  others. 

It  is  a  brief  record  of  this  sort,  and  not  a  eulogy,  that  is 
here  attempted  of  the  late  Samuel  Ward.  The  pompous 
foneral  oi'ations  which  commemorate  the  death  of  the  great 
ones  of  the  earthy  too  often,  by  the  very  exaggeration  of 
their  praise,  mark  a  painful  contrast  between  the  actions 
of  the  man,  and  the  votiye  offerings  that  decorate  his  tomb. 
The  reader,  while  his  taste  is  gratified  by  splendid  perora- 
tions, and  lii.s  imagiuatiun  is  excited  by  brilliantly  drawn 
pictures,  yet  fuels  his  moral  sense  shocked  at  the  discovery, 
that  flattery  stops  not  even  at  the  grave;  and  although  it 
can  not  soothe  the  dull,  cold  ear  of  death,"  that  it  yet 
finds  profit  in  ministering  to  the  vanitj.of  the  living. 

Onis  ig  a  humbler  and  more  honest  task — ^that  of  sat- 
isfying the  feelings  of  private  friendship,  while  we  adhere 
to  the  impartiality  of  nnadomed  narrative. 

Mr.  AVard  was  a  native  of  Rhode  Island,  and  sprang 
from  a  race  illustriuus  in  the  annals  of  that  renowned  cora- 
monwealth.  The  f^)under  of  the  faniilv,  Tliomas  Ward,  of 
Gloucester,  England,  was  a  soldier  in  the  anuies  of  Crom- 
well, who,  after  the  accession  of  Charles  II.,  in  1660,  retired 
to  this  country)  and  settled  at  Newport,  Bhode  L^and.  lie 
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married  Amey  Smitli,  a  grand-danghter  of  Eo<,ar  Williams, 
u;ul  left  an  only  son,  Richard,  \vliu  was  suliseqiiently  gov- 
ernor of  Rhode  Island.  His  sons,  Tlionias  and  IK'iir\ ,  were 
successively  secretaries  of  tlie  plantation  for  half  a  century, 
and  liis  son  Samuel  was  governor  thei*eof  for  seveitd  jean. 
Samuel  was  also  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congress 
from  1774  to  March  1776,  when  he  died  at  Philadelphia. 
Of  this  gentleman,  old  John  Adams,  a  member  of  the  same 
congress,  thus  wrote :  ^  He  was  a  gentleman  in  his  manners, 
benevolent  and  amiable  in  his  disposition,  and  as  decided, 
ardent,  and  imit'omi  in  his  ])atri<  'tism  as  any  member  of  that 
cuiii^ress.  When  ho  wa^  sti/.ed  with  the  small-pox,  he  Kiid, 
that  if  Ilia  vote  and  voice  were  necessary  to  support  the 
cause  of  his  country,  he  should  live ;  if  not,  he  should  die. 
He  died,  and  the  cause  of  his  country  was  supported ;  bat 
it  lost  one  of  its  most  sincere  and  punctual  advocates.  He 
was  an  ingenious  man,  and  well-informed.'' 

Samuel,  the  son  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  father  of  the 
subject  uf  uur  notice,  early  took  part  with  country 
against  the  oppressiuu  of  Kni^land.  At  the  breaking  <mt  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  he  commanded  a  comjmny,  and 
was  one  of  those  who  made  the  perilous  march  with  Ar- 
nold,  through  the  unbroken  forests  of  New  England,  to 
Quebec.  He  was  subsequently  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the 
Ehode  Island  line,  and  served  with  distinction  thronghout 
the  war.  He  was  a  ntleman  and  a  scholar,  and  passed 
tln-ough  a  lone:  life  with  unblemished  repntiition. 

Samuel  AVanl,  his  sun,  was  born  1st  May,  1786,  soon 
alter  which  the  family,  in  1790,  removed  to  Xew  York.  A 
narrow  income  and  a  large  family  prevented  the  lather 
from  gratifying  tlie  wish,  eai4y  expressed  by  his  son,  for  a 
collegiate  education ;  and  therefore,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
having  received  only  the  ordinary  instruction  of  an  English 
school,  he  entered  as  a  derk  in  that  banking-house  of  which 
he  eventually  became  the  head.  In  1808,  at  the  age  of 
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twenty-two,  lie  was  taken  into  partnersln^  ^>y  Mr.  Prime; 
and  from  that  time  till  the  period  of  his  death,  he  coatinued 
an  active  and  inflaeutial  man  of  business. 

Money  was  the  commodity  in  which  Mr.  Ward  dealt ; 
and  if,  as  is  haidlj  to  be  disputed,  money  be  the  root  of  all 
evil,  it  is  also,  in  bands  tbat  know  bow  to  nse  it  worthily, 
the  instrament  of  mnch  good.  There  exists,  nndonbtedly, 
in  reerard  to  the  trade  in  money,  and  respecting  tli"?e  en- 
fragi'd  in  it,  many  and  absurd  prejiulicei;,  inherited  in  part 
from  ancient  error,  and  fomented  and  kept  alive  by  the 
jealousies  of  ignorance  and  indigence.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
small  triompb  to  have  lived  down,  as  Mr.  Ward  did,  this 
pvejndlce,  and  to  bave  forced  npon  the  community  in  tbe 
midst  of  wbicb  be  resided,  and  upon  aU  brought  into  con- 
nection with  bim,  the  conviction  Ibat  commerce  in  money, 
like  commerce  in  general,  is,  to  a  lofty  spirit,  lofty  and  en- 
noblin<]r;  and  is  valued  more  for  the  power  it  contuiB,  of 
promoting  lilieral  and  beneficent  enterprises,  and  of  con- 
ducing to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  society,  than  for 
tbe  means  of  individual  and  selfish  gratification  or  indul- 
gence. 

The  incidents  of  sncb  a  career  as  that  of  Mr.  Ward  are 

necessarily  few ;  and  jiis  he  was  uf  remarkably  unobtrusive 
disposition,  though  of  great  firmness  of  purf  .(.se  and  well- 
settled  notions  of  duty,  the  impress  of  his  character  upon 
those  around  and  in  contact  with  him,  though  sure  and  sal- 
utary, was  jet  silent  and  gradual. 
Mi,  Ward  was  manied  to  Miss  Cutler,  in  October,  1813 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  fine  understanduig.  The 
years  of  bis  married  life,  though  few  and  fleeting,  were 
briglit  and  j(»you^.  A  liberal  elegant  liospiUility  pre- 
side<l  over  his  household,  while  thf  ^Inmestic  hearth  wag 
gladdened  with  the  merry  voices  of  the  children  of  their 
marriage. 

In  the  year  1824,  death  took  fixmi  bim  the  wife  i3i  bis 
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affections,  leaving  him  with  the  charge  of  a  family  of  three 
Bun^  and  three  daiiglit<*rR. 

Affliction,  liko  adversity,  tries  and  provub  the  character. 
Mr.  Ward,  stunned  for  a  while  bj  the  blow  which  had 
scattered,  in  an  instant,  hie  dreams  of  human  happiness, 
soon  recoTmd  the  tone  of  his  mind,  by  looking  to  that 
religion  which  hezetofore,  perbaps,  had  oocnpied  too  small 
a  portion  of  his  thoughts,  and  which  alone  can  adequately 
console  the  broken  heart 

He  roused  himself  to  his  duties  as  a  father,  as  a  member 
of  society,  and,  above  all,  as  a  Christian;  and  after  die 
laj'se  of  a  few  ycai's,  be  became  zealous  and  active  in  his 
otitbrts  to  advance  the  objects  of  various  literary  institutions 
and  associations  for  promoting  the  growth  of  morali^  and 
religion. 

In  1828,  Ibe  Historical  Society — ^which,  though  early 
founded,  had  struggled  along  through  a  preearioua  exist- 
ence, and  without  other  local  habitation  than  such  as  the 

indulgence  ot*  tlie  corporation  of  the  city  allowed  it,  in  the 
building  known  as  the  old  Alms-TTonse — wa.^i,  in  the  j^rogre^ss 
of  the  city's  growth,  wliich  in|uired  the  applicatiuu  to  city 
purposes  of  all  their  buildings,  turned  out  of  doors,  Mr, 
Ward  immediately  interested  himself,  earnestly  and  sac* 
oeasfttlly,  in  procuring  for  it,  and  its  abeady  valuable  col- 
lection, a  safe  and  conyenient  retreat,  in  the  new  building 
then  just  erected  by  Mr.  Peter  Eemsen,  on  the  comer  of 
Broadway  and  Ohambersw^treet 

In  1830,  in  connection  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Ilev.  Drs. 
Wainwright^  Matthews,  and  uthuiti,  Mr.  Ward  was  exceed- 
ingly active  in  luunding  the  New  York  University,  toward 
which  he  himself  subscribed  two  thousand  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  was  mainly  instrumental  in  inducing  other 
large  subscriptions. 

The  subject  of  sound  and  liberal  education,  to  be  placed 
wilihin  the  reach  of  all,  or  as  nearly  so  as  possible^  was  one 
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particularly  near  to  his  heart,  the  rather  tl}at  lie  liiiusclf 
had  been  balked  in  bis  favorite  wish  of  obtaining  such  an 
education.  ThiB  loss  was,  to  the  day  of  his  death,  a  soiurce 
of  regret  to  him,  although  asBidaoofl  flelf-cultnie  and  much 
readiDg,  in  the  intervals  of  a  veiy  busy  life,  had,  in  the 
estimatioii  of  others,  left  him  little  to  regret  on  this  point. 
He  therefore  followed  np,  with  ardor,  the  plan  of  the  nniver- 
eitj,  took  jiart  in  the  proceedings  of  the  literary  convention 
which,  in  1S30-1,  was  held  in  Kew  York,  and  over  which 
John  Q.  Adams  presided — havinc^  for  its  object  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  education  among  us,  and  as  to  the  beat 
modes  of  advancing  it ;  and  he  penerered  tintii  the  New 
York  Uniyersitj  was  eetablished. 

About  the  year  18dl,  Mr.  Ward  tomed  his  attention 
more  especially  to  the  moral  and  religions  condition  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  entered  warmly 
iiitu  the  etforts  then  niakini^  in  l)ehalf  uf  the  eanse  of  tern- 
perance,  so  intimately  connected  with  morality ;  and  in 
behall  of  mission  churches  in  those  parts  of  the  city  where 
there  was  most  need  of,  and  least  opportunity  lor,  religious 
instruction. 

Of  the  City  Temperance  Society,  which  was  then  fonned, 
he  became  the  president,  and  so  continued  until  the  day  of 
his  death,  directing  its  operations  with  the  well-known  en- 
ergy of  his  character ;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  with  the  dis- 
cretion and  forbearance  that  could  alone  conciliate  friends 
to  this  new  and  most  benelicent  reform.  It  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  good  sense  and  sound  judgment  which  Mr. 
Ward  exhibited  in  this  situation,  resisting  the  extreme  de- 
mand of  total  abstinence,  and  the  more  injnrious  pretension 
to  interfere  with  the  divine  institution  of  the  Eucharist,  that 
the  Kew  York  Oily  Temperance  Society  has  maintained 
its  ground  unshaken  amid  the  perils  rmlting  from  idira 
and  unpopular  doctrines.  In  addition  to  his  personal  ser- 
vices, Mr.  Ward's  pecuniary  contributions  to  this  society 
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were  from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  doUaiB  per 

annum. 

The  estAblishmoTit  of  tlio  Misgion  (^Imrch,  in  Vandewater- 
street,  Kevv  »rk,  the  first  in  connection  with  the  Prote&tant 
Episcopal  Church,  attested  his  cfiicieiicy  in  thi«  cause.  Tt 
was  upon  his  indication  and  recommendation  tliat  the  Rev, 
B.  C.  Cutler  (his  brother-in-law)  was  brought  from  Quincjr, 
MassachnsettB,  to  take  ehaige  of  this  free  church ;  and  the 
snocees  with  which  he  ministered  there,  mitil  called  to  a 
sphere  of  wider  useftilneasy  in  Brooklyn,  amply  justified  the 
choice.  Mr.  Ward's  contribntions  in  money,  large  as  they 
were,  to  this  object,  and  large  as  wore  the  snms  which  he 
prevailtjd  upon  utliei-s  t<»  give,  were  hardly  more  important 
than  his  pnnctnal  and  diligent  personal  attendance,  once  or 
twice  weekly,  at  the  meetings  held  to  advance  the  iuteresta 
of  this  evangelical  undertaking. 

It  was  about  1881,  that,  after  years  of  self-examioation 
and  study  and  meditation,  he  determined  to  join  the  church. 
From  the  period  of  Mrs.  Ward's  death,  his  mind  had  been 
turned  to  tiiis  result ;  but  he  was  too  conscientious  to  act  in 
so  grave  a  matter,  without  due  jtivpai  ation  an«l  certain  con- 
victions. Having  at  last  arrivi  d  at  his  own  cunclusioiw, 
which,  because  adopted  witli  caution,  were  rarely  indeed 
altered,  he  took  the  final  pledge  j  and  be  lived  up  to  it,  so 
far  as  fallible  human  judgment  may  decide,  for  the  remain- 
der of  his  days.  Among  the  aids  to  which  he  was  indebted 
for  a  right  decision,  on  this  momentous  subject,  was  Butler^ 
Analogy  of  Bevealed  Keligion;  and  Mr.  Ward  would 
sometimes  dwell  with  emphasis  upon  liie  satisfkction  with 
which,  after  re])eated  trials,  and  a  good  deal  of  intense 
study,  he  finally  mastered  that  most  powerful,  cojisistent, 
and  logical  treatise  upon  Christianity. 

The  prosperity  which  rewarded  his  labors  as  a  man  of 
business  seemed  only  to  impose  on  him  the  desire,  as  it 
afforded  the  means,  of  being  more  extensively  usefol. 
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Without  neglecting  any  former  objects,  he  extended  the 
field  of  bis  labore  and  bcnetactiou^.  He  touk  a  lively  in- 
terest In  Kenyon  CSoll^ge,  Ohio,  of  wkick  Bifihop  Mcllvaine 
had  recently  become  president ;  he  made  a  donation  to  it 
of  one  thousand  dollan,  and  louied  it  a  very  lai^e  som  be- 
sides on  the  secnrily  of  its  lands.  He  also  gave  liberally 
to  Bishop  Kemper  for  his  college,  and  to  Bishop  Smith,  of 
die  diocese  of  Kentucky,  for  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  AVest. 
His  liiuney,  however,  as  before  renuirked,  was  perhaps  the 
least  valuable  part  of  his  services ;  for  he  took  a  personal 
interest  in  all  these  snbjectB,  consulted  about  and  contrived 
means  for  advancing  ^em,  enlisted  the  active  support  of 
many,  and  the  sympathy  of  all,  in  their  behalf^  and  thns 
literally  went  abont  doing  good. 

In  1836  Mr.  Ward,  in  conjunction  with  other  public- 
spirited  individuals,  founded  the  Stuyve^ant  Institute,  and 
erected  the  line  edifice  bearing  that  name  in  Broadway; 
which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  like  the  Atheueum  in  Boston, 
might  become  a  center  for  literature,  art,  and  science,  in 
the  upper  part  of  onr  wide^preading  ci^.  The  political 
and  financial  reverses  that  eoon  followed  defeated,  at  least 
for  the  present,  this  expectation,  and  annihilated  for  Mr. 
TVard  tlie  large  sum  of  four  thousand  dullai"s  he  had  con- 
tiibuted  to  this  enterprise.  After  years,  however,  may  yet 
realize  the  benefits  which  he  and  his  associates  meditated 
for  their  day  and  generation,  and  the  noble  fabric  still 
stands,  and  long  may  it  stand,  a  monument  to  the  Hberal 
spirit  of  its  foundere. 

With  very  dear  and  decided  notions  on  political  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Ward  had  yet  kept  himself— as  was,  indeed,  un- 
til 1S34,  the  case  with  very  many  of  the  leadinir  and  active 
commercial  men  in  Kew  York — free  from  party  btrile.  As 
an  American,  be  felt  bound  to  take  an  interest  in  the  elec- 
tions, as  they  recurred,  and  never  omitted  to  fill  fill  the 
obligation  of  voting;  but  in  the  mere  scramble  for  office, 
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llie  contest  between  llie  ins  and  6ie  wiBf  he  neittier  felt  nor 

feip:^\^A  any  concern. 

Tlie  winter  of  183^-7  wa*;  f>hi'  tlmt  cnlled  forth,  in  the 
highf»*-t  fif'irn^tr,  tiitj  fc.v'-rci-c  of  Afr.  WanlV  ]>riiiciple3  a 
commercial  man,  j>roud  uf  the  great  city  with  whose  growth 
Ilk  own  WM  identified,  and  wfao^  lionor  was  to  him  dear 
as  his  own.  Long  and  stminonBlj  he  stroTe  to  avert  the 
finaneial  crisis  tiian  impendtng,  dedaring  himself  ready  to 
pot  all  his  own  earnings  at  hazard,  rather  titan  witness  the 
dishonor  of  the  hanks  of  New  York.  Individnal  eflbrt,  how- 
ever,  wag  vaiu,  and  the  10th  of  May  saw  all  the  banks  re- 
duccd  to  Ru«pend  specie  j^ayments;  rikI  u\K>n  no  man  did 
that  di«a«tr<jiw  day  clo>e  with  deejx'r  iii'»rtification  than 
npoa  the  gnhject  of  this  notice.  Personally,  and  in  hig 
btimness  relations,  this  event  affected  Mr.  Ward  as  little 
possibly  as  any  one  at  all  connected  with  aflhin;  bat,  in 
his  estimation,  it  vitally  wonnded  the  commercial  honor 
and  character  of  the  dly  of  New  York.  He  was  not,  how- 
ever, a  man  to  waste  in  anavailing  regrets  honrs  that  might 
be  advanta;;eou8ly  employed  to  repair  the  evil,  and 

be  then  fore  at  once  pet  about  the  arranc^ement  of  measures 
for  inducing'  and  enablin<j^  the  bankn  to  iH'snnie  at  the  ear- 
liest posgiMi'  moment.  The  public  mind  was  far  from 
sound  on  this  topic;  the  business  of  banking  had  been 
made  a  sort  of  mystery,  and  ideal  difficolties,  and  inter- 
ested objections^  and  timid  anticipations,  were  again  and 
again  the  sole  replies  to  the  direct  and  manly  suggestions 
of  common  sense,  hon^ty,  interest,  and  duty,  which  Mr. 
Ward,  from  day  to  day,  in  reason  and  out  of  season,  in  tiio 
street,  in  his  olfice,  and  in  bank-parlors,  iterated  and  reiter- 
jitefl  ab -lit  the  absolute  necessity  and  certain  practicability 
of  an  early  resumption.  So  much  eamestnees,  however, 
boel  r  1  hy  80  mnch  good  sense  and  untiring  perseverance, 
conid  not  fail  to  obtain  a  hearing,  and  gradually  to  make 
proselytes.  little  hy  little  the  circle  of  souid  thinkers  and 
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correct  reasonei-s  was  enlarged,  until,  eariy  in  the  year  1838, 
the  jsoiiiiiiient  that  the  banks  could  and  should  return  to 
specie  payiiieiits  became  more  and  more  irrewistible.  O])- 
position  from  elsewhere  only  induced  gi*eater  etforts  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  "Ward,  and  those  who  shared  his  counsels  and 
coincided  in  his  views,  to  sustain  the  confidence  of  the  New 
Tcnrk  institationfi  in  their  ability  to  cariy  out  their  honest 
purposes.  After  these  hanks  had  announced  their  detenni- 
nation  to  resume  within  a  year  from  the  day  of  suspension, 
Mr.  "Wai-d  was  active  in  organizing  the  public  meeting 
^vh!(  h  |)ledged  the  merchants  and  traders  to  stand  Ijy  the 
banks.  Tliey  did  resume;  and,  as  Mr.  Ward  had  again 
and  again  predicted,  specie,  instead  of  being  drawn  from, 
fiowed  into  the  banks.  All  difficnlties  were  overcome,  and 
the  path  of  honor  and  duty  was  once  more  entered  upon  by 
those  institutions.  Kr.  Ward,  oTerwrought  as  he  had  been 
by  the  almost  exclusive  charge  of  the  extensive  business  of 
the  house — ^his  partner,  Mr.  King,  being  in  Europe — and  by 
his  great  ellbi-ts  out  of  doors,  in  bringing  back  specie  pay- 
ments, fell  sick.  It  was  on  a  bed  of  Buftcring  that  he  first 
received  from  his  partner,  in  London,  the  gratitjing  intelli- 
gence that  the  Bank  of  England,  influenced  by  a  wise  and 
provident  desire  to  restore  tlie  cuirency  of  our  crnnitry,  so 
intimately  connected  in  business  with  Great  Britain,  had 
determined  to  confide  to  their  house  for  that  purpose  a  loan 
of  nearly  fire  millions  of  dollars,  in  gold.  This  extraordi- 
nary mark  of  confidence,  this  well-earned  tribute  to  the 
prudence  and  integrity  of  the  house,  Mr.  Ward  did  not 
affect  to  undervalue;  and  confirming,  a©  it  did,  the  saga- 
citv  of  hh  own  vi^-ws,  and  the  result*  which  he  had  so  con- 
fidently  foretolil,  it  was  not  lost  upon  the  communis  in  the 
midst  of  which  he  lived. 

It  was  shortly  alter  this  period,  that  the  law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  was  passed  permitting  private  associations  or 
indiTiduals  to  transact  the  business  of  banking.  Mr.  Ward 
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oonceiTed  tihis  to  be  a  good  occasion  for  eetablishmg  a  bank 
on  what,  from  long  exporience,  be  deemed  to  be  sound 
principles;  and  the  result  of  his  cogitations  and  oonsul- 

tatioDs,  fi-cquent,  though  not  with  many  persons,  M  as  tha 
estabiibliinent  of  the  JJauk  uf  C<>imiiorce»  whicli,  in  its  con- 
Ptitntion  and  })3'-la\v8,  may,  it  is  believed,  be  truly  described 
as  presenting  a  model  bank. 

The  health  of  Mr.  Ward,  which  had  undergone  BeTercd 
violent  shocks  from  the  painful  and  exhausting  disease  of 
inflammatory  gout,  began  to  give  way  under  the  severe 
trials  and  constant  fatigues  to  which  he  exposed  himself; 
and  when,  therefore,  on  the  declension  of  Mr.  Gallatin,  by 
reason  <«f  advanced  age,  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the 
Bank  of  Commerce,  tlio  stati<«n  was  pres>e<l  upon  him, 
botli  hib  bhattered  constitution  and  the  unaflected  diffidence 
which  instinctively  held  him  back  from  accepting  promi- 
nent station,  combined  to  urge  him  to  refuse.  But  when 
he  was  solicited  with  increased  earnestness  to  accept  the 
poet,  and  appeals  were  made  to  his  sense  of  dnty,  he 
yielded  his  consent  to  take  the  helm,  until  the  new  bank 
should  be  fairly  afloat,  and  under  full  and  successful  head- 
way, stipulatiiis^,  with  tliat  rare  (lisintercstednoso  tliai  en- 
tered S"  largely  into  his  cliaracter,  not  to  receive  any 
compensation  for  his  services.  Unhappily,  the  rooms  in 
the  new  Exchange,  in  which  the  business  of  the  bank  was 
transacted,  were  yet  damp  from  recent  plastering,  and  two 
sncoessive  attacks  of  his  ancient  malady  were  Uiereby  in- 
duced in  the  spring  of  1839,  which,  by  ihmr  severity  and 
rapid  succession,  &tally  undermined  his  heath.  But  he  yet 
struggled  against  disease  and  debility,  giving  all  the  energy 
of  a  mind  that  soared  abuvc  ilu»  influence  of  bodily  sufler- 
ing,  tn  ]>ert'ect  and  consolidate  an  institution,  by  the  endur- 
ing, just,  and  beneficent  operations  of  which  he  might 
reasonably  hope  to  be  remembered  in  after  yean  among 
men. 
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In  July  of  1839,  feeble  and  emaciated,  he  made  Lis  ac- 
customed bummer  visit  to  Newport,  but  nut  with  the 
accustumed  result  of  renovated  ati-eiigtb  and  bpirite;  the 
recuperative  powers  of  the  system  seemed  exhausted,  while, 
from  the  critical  conditiou  of  the  commercial  and  financial 
affitin  of  the  country,  he,  from  his  comiection  with  the 
Bank  ofOommerce,  was  not  allowed  the  respte  from  busi- 
D€S8,  which,  at  Newport,  he  had  hitherto  been  wont  to 
enjoy.  He  kept  np  an  active  daily  cdrreepondence  with 
the  bank,  took  a  lively  interest  in  all  its  transactions, 
and  when,  in  October,  the  1>aiik>  of  ronnsylvaaia,  and  of 
tbe  States  south  thereof,  suspended  speele  payments,  and 
clamors  almost  amounting  to  menace  were  heard  against 
the  declared  pmpoee  of  New  York  banks  to  maintain  at  all 
hazard  their  payments,  Mr.  Ward  harried  back,  TiUetndi- 
narian  as  he  was,  to  the  city ;  threw  himself  at  once  into 
the  conflict,  sustained,  encouraged,  and  convinced  the  timid 
and  the  doubting,  replying  with  truth  and  energy  to  a 
friend  who  admonished  him  of  tlie  peril  to  his  exhausted 
frame  of  such  exei-tions,  that  "  he  would  esteem  life  itself 
not  unworthily  sacrificed,  if,  byword  or  deed,  he  could  aid 
the  banks  in  adhering  faithfully  to  their  duty."  For  nearly 
two  weeks  lie  ^^ave  up  his  time,  thoughts,  and  labor  to  this 
object ;  and  when,  at  last,  he  saw  that  it  was  accomplished, 
and  that  the  honor  and  fair  fame  of  the  mnch*loTed  city  in 
which,  and  with  which,  he  had  grown  from  boyhood  to 
mature  age,  were  to  be  inviolably  maintained,  he  went 
home  to  die.  It  was  literally  po:  the  bed  which  received 
him  after  the  accomplishment  of  this  his  last  labor,  he  uever 
again  left  alive. 

Enduring  pain  without  a  murmur — ^patient,  gentle,  hum* 
ble,  and  resigned — looking  death  steadfastly  in  the  &ce,  as 
one  whose  features  he  had  accustomed  himself  to  contem- 
plate— leaning  for  support  upon  the  Bock  of  Ages— eon- 
soled  by  the  memories  of  a  well-spent  life— at  peace  with 
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himeelf  and  with  the  world — ^he  expired  in  the  midst  of  his 

family  and  friends,  on  the  27th  of  Noveml)er,  1839. 

In  Ills  personal  intercourse  \nth  the  world,  Mr.  Ward  was 
direct,  ahnu&t  to  abm]>tness.  Sincere  and  decided  in  his 
own  views,  he  was  impatient  of  circumlocution  and  indeci- 
sion in  others.  He  was  a  stickler  for  punctuality,  not  only 
as  an  act  of  politeness,  bnt  as  eoononuziiig  what  he  deemed 
a  precions  possession — time. 

Haying  early  proposed  to  himself  a  pardecdar  aim  in 
life,  he  never  lost  sight  of  it  until  success  crowned  his 
efforts.  Of  this  singleness  of  purpose  and  unwavering  de- 
tcnni nation,  this  anecdote  is  t<»ld  by  an  elderlv  lady,  still 
living :  that  upon  her  questioning  him,  while  yet  a  lad,  as 
to  what  he  meant  to  be,  his  immediate  reply  was,  "  I  mean 
to  he  one  of  the  first  bankers  in  the  United  States," 

In  the  intercourse  with  his  family  and  friendsy  he  was 
eminently  confiding,  generons,  and  tender.  As  son,  brother, 
parcTit,  and  friend,  he  was  not  irreproachable  nu-iclj,  but 
adniirable ;  and  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  he  exemplified 
and  adorned  the  character  of  a  good  citizen,  a  humble 
Christian,  and  an  honest  man. 

If  we  haye  not  wholly  failed  in  our  sketch  of  snch  a 
character,  it  will  not  be  without  its  morsl  and  enconrage- 
ment  for  others* 
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Thb  characters  of  great  and  good  men  belong  to  man- 
kind ;  and  there  is  no  dnty  more  pleasant  or  nselnl,  than 
that  which  seeks  the  recognition  of  their  virtnee)  and  stimn- 
lates  in  after  life  to  the  imitation  of  their  example. 

Few  men  have  ever  won  a  larsrer  space  in  the  public 
regards  ihaii  Mathew  Carey  ;  and  what  cuiistitntes  that  fact 
one  ol'  peculiar  gi-atifi cation  to  those  who  knew  him  best, 
few  indeed  were  ever  more  deserving  of  public  esteem. 
There  is,  then,  an  agreeable  service  that  we  may  render 
nnto  onraelves,  in  studying  aright,  if  possible,  the  points  of 
his  character  which  went  to  make  him  what  he  was. 

Mr.  Oaiej  was  bom  in  Ireland,  on  the  28th  of  Janoaiy, 
1760.  His  fadier  was  a  yeiy  worthy  man,  and  by  the 
pnident  exercise  of  his  trade,  that  of  a  baker,  amassed  a 
hauu»uine  fortune.  In  early  lito.  he  was  not  remarkable 
for  any  extraordinai*y  exhibition  of  his  intellectual  powers; 
and  his  education,  previous  to  his  reaching  the  age  ot 
fifteen,  was  mostly  confined  to  the  branches  of  a  common 
English  coarse.^  When,  at  that  age,  it  became  necessary 
to  select  a  trade,  his  own  inclination  was  decidedly  in  favor 
of  that  of  a  printer ;  and  though  he  says  his  father  was 
veiy  mnch  opposed  to  that  avocation,  he  was  finally  able 
to  overcome  the  aversion,  and  went  as  an  apprentice  to  a 


*  Vld«  «n  Aatobiograpldttl  Bkttob,  which  he  prepared  not  maajjmf  idaoe, 

«t  the  ftuggestion  of  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Buckingham)  who,  like  Mr.  Carey,  wna 
the  architect  of  his  owo  Sam^  of  th«  of  which  ft«e  om  will  be  mado  in 
thii  ttketoh. 
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Mr.  McDonnell,  of  Dublin,  a  2)rinter  and  bookseller,  who 
was  tempted,  l>eing  very  poor,  to  take  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  thirty  guineas  to  be  paid  as  apprentice-fee. 

He  represents  himself  to  have  been  a  voraciou«  reader, 
previons  to  his  entering  ^th  McDonnell ;  and,  like  Frank- 
lin, in  early  life,  he  had  made  friends  with  the  keeper  of  a 
circulating  library,  who  used  to  supply  him  clandestinely 
with  books,  as  Iiis  father  was  opposed  tu  his  perusing  the 
proniis-eiiuus  works  usually,  at  that  early  day,  to  be  met 
with  in  such  an  establishment. 

In  consequence  of  what  he  always  considered,  in  aitcr 
life,  the  carelessness  of  his  nnrse,  he  was  lame  in  one  foot 
from  the  time  he  was  a  year  old;  and  though  he  ever 
appeared  to  regard  this  as  a  great  calamity,  it  was,  no 
doubt,  the  means  of  securing  htm  more  studious  habits  in 
early  life  tlian  lie  would  otherwise  liave  possessed,  inas- 
much as  his  infirmity  seriously  prevented  his  niini^din<^  in 
those  athletic  sports  which  generally  take  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  youthful  days. 

He  states  that  his  first  essay  as  a  writer  was  made  when 
he  was  abont  the  age  of  seventeen,  and  npon  the  sabject  of 
dueling.  It  was  produced  in  consequence  of  a  hostile 
meeting  between  a  fellow-apprentice,  and  the  apprentice' of 
a  boukbcller  uaiued  Wogan.  The  difficidty  grew  out  of  a 
personal  altercation  Itetween  the  lads,  which  ended  in 
blows.  Wogau  very  improx>erly  urged  his  apprentice  to 
send  a  challenge  to  his  opponent,  which  was  accordingly 
presented,  demanding  a  meeting  in  the  Park  on  a  certain 
day,  and  Wogan  went  ont  with  his  lad,  and  was  the  master- 
spirit of  the  whole  affiiir.  Mr.  Carey  regarded  this  as  most 
exceptionable  conduct  on  behalf  of  Wogan,  and  wrote  a 
bitter  denunciation  of  it  in  tlie  Hibernia  Journal,  a  ]>ai»er 
n^^^led  in  paii;  by  Mr.  McDonnell.  Young  Carey  became 
known  as  the  author,  aud  besides  receiving  a  severe  repri- 
mand, his  fellow-apprentice,  a  poor  orphan,  was  finally 
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dismissed,  to  ;ii)]iease  the  temper  of  Wogan,  at  wliich 
Carey  was  deeply  indignant. 

The  next  production  of  which  he  gives  accoimt,  was  a 
pamphleti  written  in  1779,  in  regard  to  the  oppreaeion  of 
the  Lrlfih  Catholics ;  and  this,  from  its  results,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  most  important  events  of  his  eaily  career.  It 
exhibits  mnch  of  the  ardency,  patriotism,  and  love  of  lib- 
erty, wliicli  we  shall  see  were,  through  life,  leadinp^  traits 
in  the  character  uf  the  subject  of  tin's  article.  It  ]»espeaks 
likewise  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  great  principles  of 
nnivereal  freedom,  which  America  had  been,  and  was  then, 
aecnring,  not  onlj  for  her  own  sons,  bat  for  the  nations 
that  shoold  follow  her  glorions  example. 

It  will  be  pertinent  to  reprint,  in  this  connection,  a 
single  paragraph,  sent  as  the  parachute  of  the  obnoxious 
pamphlet, 

"  At  a  time  when  America,  by  a  desperate  eflbrt,  has 
nearly  emancipated  heiself  from  slavery;  when,  laying 
aside  ancient  prejudices,  a  Catholic  king  becomes  the 
avowed  patron  of  Protestant  freemen ;  when  the  tyranny  of 
a  Bntish  Parliament  over  Ireland,  has  been  annihilated  by 
the  intrepid  spirit  of  Irishmen ;  it  is  a  most  afflicting  re- 
flection, liiii  yuu,  my  countrymen,  the  majority  of  that 
nation  which  has  shaken  off  an  unjust  EnirliBh  yoke,  re- 
main still  enchained  by  one  intinitely  more  galling ;  that 
yon  are,  through  your  own  pnsillanimi^,  daily  insulted  by 
impudent  menacing  advertisements  from  insignificant  parts 
of  the  kingdom ;  that  a  few  tyrannical  bigots  in  Meath 
and  Wexford,  presume  to  take  into  their  own  hands  the 
legislative  and  executive  part  of  onr  government;  and 
with  a  dictatorial  power,  prescribe  laws  to  their  fellow- 
subjects." 

The  advei-tisement  of  which  this  paragraph  formed  a  part, 
produced  much  excitement;  and,  Parliament  being  in  ses- 
non,  the  Duke  of  Leinster  brought  it  before  the  Ploiise  of 
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Lords,  and  Sir  Thomas  Conellj  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  was  denounced  as  treasonable  and  seditious,  and 

quoted  in  proof  of  the  rebellious  views  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Unfortunately  for  the  cause  of  tnitli  uivl  huuian  lib- 
erty,  there  have  always  liei'ii  t«>uiid  in  ])oor  Ireland  cringiag 
sycophants  to  govermnent,  \vh<>  at  all  hazards  would  sus- 
tain the  powers  that  be.''  It  was  in  this  spirit  that  a 
body  of  Soman  Catholics — ^possessing  not  a  particle  of  that 
patriotism  which  accomplished  the  Irish  insnxrection  of 
1798,  or  the  far  nobler  event  of  1776,  which  declared 
^  America  a  Nation  of  Freemen^ — denounced  the  publica* 
tion  of  young  Carey,  and  offered  a  reward  for  the  appre- 
hension of  its  author.  Ills  father  was  greatly  alarmed — 
took  steps  to  lia\e  the  pain]>lilet  suppressed— ul<1  by  the 
advice  of  his  friends  the  son  war.  secretly  put  on  board  a 
Holyhead  packet  and  sent  to  France.  Thei*e  lie  was  inti*o- 
duced  to  Dr.  Franklin,  who  had  a  small  printing-office  at 
Passy,  a  Tillage  near  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of  reprinting  his 
dispatches  from  America,  and  other  papers."  He  worked 
a  while  for  the  doctor,  and  afterward  with  Didot  le  J&wi$, 
on  some  English  books,  in  the  republication  of  which  that 
printer  was  ensraged.  In  about  twelve  months,  the  excite- 
ment liaviiiix  (lied  away  iu  iiib  iiaiive  country,  young  Carey 
returned  lioitie. 

AA'hile  in  France,  he  was  called  upon  by  the  Marquis  de 
la  Fayette,  who  was  seeking  information  relative  to  the  con- 
dition of  Ireland,  and  wo  shall  see  that  the  great  patriot 
and  fiiend  of  American  liberty  did  not  forget  the  acquaint- 
ance, when  he  was  subsequently  in  Philadelphia. 

After  his  return  to  Dublin,  by  the  assistance  of  his 
&ther,  who  had  in  the  mean  time  purchased  of  McDonnell 
the  balance  of  his  sAi's  apprenticeship,  young  Carey,  being 
tlien  twenty-two  yeare  of  age,  set  ^^^  a  paper  called  the 
Freeman's  Journal.  It  was  eonuneneed  in  October,  1TS8, 
and  is  described  by  its  editor   as  enthusiastic  and  violenL*' 
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It  80011  obtained  an  exUiir-ive  circulation  ;  had  decided  in- 
fluence on  public  opinion,  fanning  the  flame  of  patriotism 
which  pervaded  the  land,  and  exciting  the  indignation  of 
gOTernment,  which  formed  a  determination  to  put  it  down." 
On  the  7th  of  April,  Mr.  Foster  mo^ed  in  the  House  of 
Gommons: 

"  That  an  address  be  presented  to  the  Lord-Lientenant, 

requesting  that  he  will  please  isisue  his  pruchiniation,  offer- 
ing a  reward  for  the  apprehension  of  Mathew  Carej." — 
Parllaiiimtary  Register^  1783-4. 

Mr.  Carey  was  also  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  the  Premier, 
fie  was  finally  arrested  in  his  own  office,  and  oonrejed  to 
the  hoBse  of  the  sergeant-at-anns^  L'Estrange,  as  Parliar 
ment  had  pieTioosly  adjonmed.  Bat  Parliament  reassem- 
bled on  the  loth  of  April,  and  he  was  taken  before  that 
body  ;  and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  the  friends  of  any 
thing  like  liberty  oi  speech,  he  was,  by  a  \ ote  of  forty-three 
to  forty,  committed  to  Kewgate.  On  the  14th  of  May, 
"  Parliament  having  adjonmed,  and  their  power  of  deten- 
tion in  prison  having  ceased,  I  was  (says  Mr.  Carey)  tri- 
umphantly liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor."  Bnt  he  addsi 
^  althongh  thus  freed  from  the  clutches  of  the  Parliament^ 
the  criminal  prosecution  for  the  libel  on  John  Foster,  the 
I'jemier,  like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  was  suspended  over 
my  head."  The  Attorney-General  havin<!;  besitles  liled  a 
bill  against  him,  ex-officio,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the 
Grand  Juiyi  it  was  deemed  best  that  he  should  quit  his 
native  country,  inasmuch  as  justice  was  obviously  to  be 
denied  by  those  in  authority  in  "  his  own,  his  native  land." 
Accordingly,  disguised  in  a  female  dress,  to  escape  the 
myrmidons  of  government,  he  took  passage  on  board  the 
America,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1TS4,  and  landed  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  15th  of  November  following. 

In  the  difficulties  ami  embarrassments  that  had  attended 
his  prosecution  and  imprisonment,  his  means  had  much  run 
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down,  and  wlien  he  landed  on  the  wharf  at  Philudelphia, 
he  was  an  entire  stmnn^r,  witli  scarce  a  dozen  pniincas  in 
his  pocket !  Tlie  newspaper  had  been  sold  to  his  brother 
for  five  hundred  ponnds,  to  be  remitted  as  soon  as  lie  could 
convenientlj  do  so;  but  his  hopes  from  that  source  were 
almost  blasted,  for  he  never  received  but  fifty  pounde,  the 
Freeman^B  Journal  having  been  ruined,  partly  by  the  per- 
secution of  his  brother,  but  chiefly  by  government's  setting 
up  11  ]>aj>cr  with  the  same  name,  in  order  to  take  ita  custom 
and  destroy  it." 

But  a  very  pleaf?nnt  and  unlr»okcd-for  ewnt  ^ave  new 
courage  tn  his  liopes,  if  it  did  not  indeed  add  a  bright  col- 
oring to  all  liis  after  career.  AVe  liavo  said  before  that  the 
Marqius  de  la  Fayette  had  made  a  call  upon  young  Carey 
while  he  was  at  the  printing^ofBoe  of  Passy,  in  France.  He 
was  then  at  Mount  Ycmon,  whither  a  fellow-passenger  of 
Mr.  CareyV,  named  Wallace,  had  repaired  to  deliver  let- 
ters to  the  Marquis  with  which  he  had  been  charged.  The 
fanner  made  many  inquiries  of  Wallace  in  relation  to  the 
atfaira  of  Ireland,  and  ol)i?erved,  that  he  had  seen  "  an  ac- 
connt  of  the  Pnrlianu  iit  s  ])n>eeedings  against  the  perse- 
CQted  printer,  Mathew  Carey/'  Walhi^^o  informed  the 
Marquis  that  he  came  passenger  with  Mr.  Carey,  and  that 
he  was  then  in  Philadelphia.  Subsequently,  on  La&yette's 
arrival  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  Mr.  Carey  a  note,  desiring 
a  call  at  his  lodgings.  ^  He  received  me,^'  said  Mr.  Carey, 
**  with  s:reat  kindness,  condoled  with  me  on  the  persecution 
I  liad  undergone,  inquired  into  my  prospects,  and  having 
told  him  I  iiiteii'led  to  set  up  a  newspaper,  he  approved  the 
idea,  and  promised  to  recommend  me  to  his  friends,  Robert 
Morris,  and  others.  Next  mormng  a  letter  was  handed  to 
me  from  him,  containing  four  one  hundred  dollar  notes,  on 
the  Bank  of  North  America,  but  it  contained  not  a  word  in 
reference  to  the  indosure."  This  was  a  noble  act,  worthy 
of  the  man  who  had  expended  a  huge  portion  of  a  princely 
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fortune,  and  freely  oflfered  his  life,  in  the  cause  of  American 
libciirv.  He  meets  a  poor,  persecuted  vouiig  uiau.  desti- 
tute of  friends ;  his  heart  expands,  and  he  tVc  elj  gives  him 
means  of  making  a  living,  without  the  remote  st  expectation 
of  a  return,  or  of  ever  again  seeing  the  object  of  his 
bounty.'* 

It  is  dne  to  Mr.  Oarey  to  state,  that  he  subsequently  sent 

tiie  Marquis  a  valua1)le  ])resent ;  and  when  he  arrived  in 
our  country  iu  1824,  in  broken  fortunes,  he  sent  liim,  also, 
a  check  at  New  York,  for  the  fidl  sum  of  lour  hundred  dol- 
lars, which  Lafayette  very  reluctantly  received. 

If  Bulwer  had  embodied  the  early  career  of  Mr.  Carey, 
be  might  veil  have  said  of  him,  that, 

**  In  the  lexicon  of  youth,  which  Fate  reserves 
For  a  bright  mtoibood,  there  ie  no  enoh  woid 
Ae/di^" 

Actuated  1)}'  thi.-^  dauntless  spirit,  lie  inimediatoly  com- 
menced a  newfepaper  in  Philadelphia,  called  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Herald.  He  purchased  Lis  types  out  of  his  little  foi^ 
tone,  and  as  a  bookseller  named  Bell  had  recently  deceased, 
among  whose  efiects  was  an  old  and  much-worn  press,  Mr. 
Oarey  purposed  its  purchase;  but  Colonel  Oswald,  who 
published  tlie  Independent  Gazetteer,  recording  the  com- 
mencement of  anotljcr  paper  with  rival  teeliiiijs,  bid  against 
Mr.  Carey,  until  he  raised  the  price  of  tlie  old  press  to  fifly 
pounds,  nearly  as  much  as  a  new  one  of  the  same  kind  was 
worth,  being,"  adds  Mr.  Carey,  ^  one-third  of  my  whole 
fbftune." 

The  first  number  of  his  newspaper  was  issued  on  the  9611i 

of  January,  1785,  and  the  history  of  its  progress  riiows  that 

none  but  an  undaunted  mind  and  indomitable  spirit  would 
ever  have  been  successful  in  its  estnMisliTnent.  Tlie  editor 
was  a  |>erfect  stranger,  totally  unacquainted  with  the  feel- 
ings, prejudices,  and  wishes  of  those  he  had  come  amofDg« 
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The  first  decided  improsj^iou  which  tlie  newspaper  iiiuJe, 
refiiilted  from  tlie  cuinmencement,  in  its  coluums,  of  the 
Jinglish  newspaper  practice  of  reporting,  m  extenso^  the 
Bpeeches  of  the  House  of  A^embl  j.  This  was  then  novel  in 
this  conntry^  and  soon  made  the  Herald  much  songht  after 
•—eepeciaUj  as  the  editor  showed  a  wonderful  ftcnl^  in 
making  hb  reports  acenrate.  He  was  much  aided  in  this 
by  a  most  tenacious  memory,  which  was  at  the  bottom,  in 
all  his  after  lite,  of  his  storing  away  for  ready  use,  proba- 
bly, a  greater  body  of  yahiable  statistical  and  other 
knowledge  than  almost  any  man  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

Parties  at  this  period  ran  high  in  PennsylTama,  as  tiiey 
did  elsewhere.  The  general  classification  was  Constitntion- 
alistB  and  Bepnblicans.   "  The  former  were  supporters  of 

the  constitutiou  tJieu  existing,  wliich  conferred  the  legisla- 
tive powers  on  a  single  body,  fI  vIi  <!  the  House  of  Assem- 
bly; and  the  executive  department  on  a  president  and 
execative  council.  The  republicans  were  zealous  for  a 
change  in  the  legislature,  so  as  to  have  two  branches,  a 
8enate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives.  There  were  various 
minor  points  of  difference,  unnecessary  to  be  particular- 
ized.* 

Colonel  Oswald,  of  the  Gazetteer,  was  the  organ  for  the 
republicans,  and  wrote  a  very  violent  attack  on  a  society 
of  foreigners,  styled  "  the  newly  adopted  sons  of  the  United 
States.''  Mr.  Oarey,  A.  J.  Dallas,  and  many  other  power- 
ful writers,  were  members,  and  they  annoyed  the  republican 
party  very  much  with  their  pens.  Colonel  Oswald  de^ 
Bounced  the  society  as  ^  foreign  renegadoes."  Mr.  Carey 
wrote  a  reply,  in  which  were  these  sentences  : 

"  National  reflections  are  as  illiberal  as  they  are  unjnst : 
but  from  Americans,  they  are  something  worpe.  A  great 
part  of  ^e  armies  that  nobly  gained  America  hor  inde- 
pendence, were  aliens,  or  foreigners,  many  of  whose  comb 
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trymen  are  now  the  subjects  of  oblo^^uj-  and  reproach.  I 
mean  French,  Germans,  Irish,  etc.** 

A  bitter  newspaper  controversy  ensued,  which  finally 
terminated  thus :  Mr.  Carey,  in  speaking  of  some  of  Ck>loii6l 
Oswald's  paragraphs,  holds  this  language : 

The  literary  assaasiii,  who  basely  attempts  to  blast  a 
character,  is  a  villain,  whether  he  stmt  in  the  glare  of  day 
a  ferocious  Colonel  Oswald,  with  a  drawcansir  countenance, 
or  skulks  a  Jimins,  concealed  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.'^ 

Oolonel  Oswald  made  this  reply  : 

**  Your  being  a  cripple  is  your  main  protection  against 
personal  insults." 

Mr.  Carey's  rejoinder  was  : 
Though  I  am  a  cripple,  there  is  a  certain  mode  in 
which  I  would  be  on  equality.  This  hint  is  the  less  neces- 
sary to  a  man  whose  newspaper  frequently  holds  cat  threats 
of  coming  to  the  point" 

This  correspondence  Mr.  Oarey  reprinted  in  a  satirical 
poem,  entitled,  "  The  Plagi-Scurriliad,  addressed  to  Colonel 
Oswald."  The  latter  returned  it  by  a  Captain  Ivice,  who 
said,  "Colonel  Oswald  considers  this  a  challenge."  Mr. 
Carey  coolly  replied,  ^'  It  was  so  intended,"  and  referred 
him  to  a  Mr.  Marmie,  a  French  gentleman,  of  the  house 
of  Tombull,  Marmie  &  Oo.  The  seconds  fixed  on  Sator- 
day,  the  21st  of  Jannary,  1786,  for  the  day  of  meeting. 
They  met  accordingly,  in  New  Jeney,  opposite  the  ci1;y. 
Oolonel  Oswald  havii^  served  in  the  army,  was  a  prac- 
ticed shot,  while  Mr.  Carey  had  never  drawn  a  trigger  but 
once  in  his  life.  Tliey  were  at  ten  paces  distance,  when 
tiie  word  was  given,  and  the  pistol  of  Colonel  Oswald  slmt 
his  antagonist  through  the  tliigh  bone,  which  laid  liiui  up 
for  nearly  sixteen  months.  All  the  records  of  the  times 
show  that  both  parties  behaved  coolly  and  magnanimously 
on  the  ground;  and  the  result  was  more  fortunate  than 
most  duels  are,  for  it  appears  to  have  made  the  parties  feel 
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toward  eacli  utliur,  with  the  generous  FreiK-lnruui,  Culoncl 
Daiua^ :  Tt  is  asfonisliing  how  much  I  like  a  man  after 
Pve  fought  with  Iniii/* 

It  is  but  simple  justice  to  Mr.  Career  t^)  add  here,  that  he 
regretted  his  having  engaged  in  this  duel  during  all  his 
after  life ;  and  following  up  hiB  early  impreflBions,  he  con* 
tinned  to  meld  his  pen  against  this  relic  of  the  ages  of  bar* 
barismf  which  has^  through  a  fiilse  notion  of  honor,  cansed 
the  loss  to  America  of  so  many  valnable  lives.  Mr.  Oarej 
appuars  to  liave  acted  throughout  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  it  was  the  detennined  purpose  <»f  O'lonel  Oswald  und 
his  friends  to  blast  his  character  and  destroy  his  ]i*tpcs; 
and,  urged  forward  by  a  natural  warmth  of  tcm]>erament, 
ho  declares,  "  On  one  tiling  I  was  resolved  :  if  I  displayed 
the  white  feather,  I  would  never  see^Philadelphia  more.'' 

The  next  work  in  which  Mr.  Oarey  was  concerned,  was 
the  Columbian  Magaane,  wherein  he  was  interested  with 
four  other  partners.  He  finally,  however,  withdrew,  and 
commenced  the  American  Museum,  a  magazine  "  intended 
Im  preserve  the  vMhiuMc  fugitive  essays  that  appeared  in 
the  iiowi^paprrs,""  wliich  lie  CMiitinui'd  until  Dccciiilier,  17S7. 
But  the  times  were  not,  in  tliorse  early  days,  very  propitious 
for  magazines ;  and  it  should  be  mentioned  as  a  matter  of 
encouragement  to  others  to  persevere  under  great  difficul- 
ties, that  ]£r.  CSarey  declares  himself  often  to  have  been  in 
such  a  state  of  "  intense  penury,'*  that  he  was  frequently 
compelled  to  "borrow  money  to  go  to  market"  As  a 
sjxjcimen  of  his  poverty,  he  quotes  the  case  of  a  Gennan 
paper-maker  livinc:  fifteen  miles  fi*om  the  city,  tn  wiioiii  Mr. 
Carey  had  given  a  note  for  thirty-seven  dv»lhii*s,  wliicli  ho 
had  come  to  Philadelphia  live  times  for,  receiving  the 
amount  ia  as  many  instalments. 

The  marriage  of  Mr.  Carey  was  the  next  event  of  im- 
portance. Miss  B.  FUhavan,  the  daughter  of  a  highly  re- 
spectable citizen,  who,  like  thousands  of  othesB,  had  been 
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ruined  by  the  Revolution,  was  the  partner  of  his  choice. 
She  had  no  dowry  but  that  of  pnidence,  intelligeace,  and 
induBtry,  and  these  are  far  richer  than  any  other  that  can 
be  bestowed.  She  had  nnited  herself  to  a  man  whose 
whole  fortune  consisted  of  a  few  hundred  doUars'  worth  of 
ftimitnre,  and  some  back  numbers  of  his  magazine,  com- 
paratively valueless  as  s«»on  as  the  wnrk  was  al>aiidone(l. 
But  "svhat  uf  that  I  Butli  husband  and  wile  lia<l  iiiiiids 
jdlled  with  good  common  sense.  They  had  no  fake  pride 
to  retard  their  efforts.  Ihey  were  perseyering  and  economi- 
cal, and  togedier  they  resolved  to  make  their  way  in  the 
world.  We  early,^  says  the  husband,  ^  formed  a  deter*  « 
mination  to  indulge  in  no  nnnecessary  expense,  and  to 
muuiit  the  ladder  su  slowly,  as  to  run  nu  risk  f»f  liaving  to 
deftcond."  "Wliat  a  ijaluiary  example  is  here  written  in  one 
sentence  for  the  young  of  our  day  I  How  altered  is  the 
mode  of  beginning  the  marriage  life  now  a-days !  Large 
rents,  expensive  establishments,  nnlimited  dcbta,  routs 
and  rotmds  of  ftahion,"  are  at  once  lannched  into ;  and  the 
jonng  conple  lire  on,  bo  long  as  petty  shifls,  contrivances, 
and  deceptions  will  sustain  them,  and  then  sink  into  home- 
less miBer}^,  from  which  perchance  they  never  recover. 
"Daughters,  tenderly  imred,  and  who  have  brought  hand- 
some fortunes  to  their  husbands,  are  often  obhged  to  return 
home  to  their  aged  parents,  who  have  to  maintain  tliem, 
their  husbands,  and  their  children — a  deplorable  fate  for 
old  age.*^  Fathera  have  the  nnspeakable  miseiy  of  be- 
holding their  sons,  in  whom  the  hopes  of  after  years  were 
centered,  broken  down,  indolent,  reckless,  dissipated — hang- 
ing on  society  as  pests  and  nuisances,  instead  of  becoming 
ornaments  and  examples  of  it.  Oh  "  what  masses  of  misery 
would  it  not  prevent,"  if  the  young  men  of  our  day  would 
adopt  the  shining  and  virtuous  example  of  the  heads  of  the 
family,  the  incidents  of  whose  lives  we  may  so  profitably 
dwell  upon  I 
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Tliey  livc<l  ]iap})ily  tnnrother  for  nearly  tliirty-niiic  year-, — 
until  tlie  tlcatli  of  Carey,  which  occurred  many  years 
since, — rearing  a  lauiily  of  six  children,  two  having  died 
in  infancy,  and  one  at  the  age  of  seventeen.  The  praden* 
tial  habits,  fixed  principlee,  and  strong  common  sense, 
which  ever  gdded  Ihese  parents,  have  been  reflected  in 
the  estimable  characters  of  their  children.  It  will  not  be 
proper  to  speak  here  as  we  might  be  tempted  to  do,  of  the 
living;  but  we  maybe  alluwed  the  rciiunk,  as  proof  of  cor- 
rect parental  Ernidance,  that  the  gentleman  and  ladies  of 
this  family  are  worthily  ranked  among  our  most  estimable 
eitizens.  The  eldeet  sou,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey,  was  for 
many  years  known  as  one  of  the  extensive  book-honse  of 
Carey,  Lea  &  CSo.,  from  which  he  retired,  a  few  years 
since,  with  an  ample  fortane,  as  the  result  of  strict  applica- 
tion to  business,  and  nn&ltering  mercantile  honor.  That 
gentleman,  too,  is  a  good  writer,  and  his  works,  all  of  which 
arc  politieo  economical,  have  met  high  consideration  Irom 
the  ablest  writers  of  our  own  country  and  of  Europe. 

Al\er  the  relinqniRhmcnt  of  the  Museum  magazine,  Mr. 
Carey  commenced  printing  and  bookselling  on  a  limited 
scale,  but  by  the  most  imceasing  indnstiy,  perseverance, 
and  integrity,  he  went  on  gradnaUj  extending  his  business, 
and  making  slow  but  sure  stepe  to  wealth.  ^^Some  idea,** 
says  Mr.  Carey,  may  be  formed  of  my  devotion  to  busi- 
ness from  the  feet  that,  for  above  twenty-five  years,  I  was 
prcfecnt,  winter  and  suniuicr,  at  the  opening  of  my  store; 
and,  my  i>arlor  being  close  to  the  store,  I  always  left  my 
meals  when  business  of  any  importance  was  being  trans- 
acted," How  difierent  this  from  the  custom  of  too  many 
of  the  present  day!  Up  pretty  much  all  night  in  the 
whirlpool  of  felse  society,  the  mom  has  wasted  into  noon 
ere  they  come  out  to  their  places  of  business;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  instead  of  "minding  the  shop,"  they  find  it  "in- 
dispensable to  health''  to  whirl  out  of  town  in  a  cabriolet  I 
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If  the  example  of  snch  a  man  as  Matliew  Carey  is  worth 
any  thing,  let  those  wlio  are  determiiu'd  to  j^iiccced  in  life 
reform  altogether  those  habits,  which  are  sure,  sooner  or 
later,  to  bnng  deBtmction  upoa  them.  Neglect  of  bnsmess, 
luxarioiiB  living,  attempts  at  efaow,  and  ialse  pride,  are  the 
alarming  eyila  that  lie  in  the  path  of  many  of  the  young 
beginners  of  our  day,  of  all  trades,  profeeaions;  and  ayooa- 
tions ;  and  what  lessons  of  caution  and  wisdom  may  we  not 
kani  h'om  the  characters,  ha>)it?,  and  principles  of  the 
substantial  men  who  have  preceded  us,  and  who,  hy  slow 
but  sure  efforts,  went  steadily  up  to  positions  firom  wiiich 
thej  had  no  fear  of  falling!  Better  to  commence  on  a 
small  scale,  than  to  begin  on  a  laige  one  and  finally  be 
broken  doim;  and  the  entire  histoiy  and  experience  of  all 
^6  straightforward  and  sagadons  merdiants  of  the  past,  is 
a  triumphant  illustratiua  that  industry,  j)i'ndence,  and  lion- 
esty  are  sure  to  ascend,  in  the  long  run,  where  all  else  may 
fail.  Stephen  Girard  was  once  a  poor  sailor-boy  betbre  tlie 
mast ;  William  Gray,  an  humble  mechanic ;  and  Peter  0. 
Brooks,  a  small-salary  secretary  in  an  insurance  office;  and 
yet  they  went  np  by  their  own  hands,  became  honorable 
merchants,  and  amassed  princely  fortnnes.  They  were,  like 
all  men  who  have  made  to  themselTCS  fame  or  fortune,  bard 
workers  and  close  thinkers.  Tliey  "minded  their  own 
bu>iness,''  an<l,  what  wiis  of  infinite  consequence,  had  no 
time  to  meddle  with  that  of  other  people. 

Their  examples  may  well  be  imitated  for  rigid  mercan- 
tile integrity,  and  nn&ltering  punctuality  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  every  obligation,  by  all  who  wish  to  go  np  in  the 
rigbt  way. 

Jn  1793,  Mr.  Carey  was  a  most  efficient  member  of  tlie 

committ^^e  of  health,  with  Mr.  Girard  and  others,  when  the 
yellow  fever  prevailed  so  dreadfully  in  Philadel])hia.  Both 
these  gentlemen  were  very  active  in  their  devotion  to  the 
sick.   When  it  was  found  impossible,  irom  the  danger  of 
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the  BltnatioQ,  to  obtain  any  one  to  become  roperintendent 
of  the  hospital  at  Bosh-hill,  Stephen  Girard  nobly  8teppe4 
forward;  and  3£r.  Carey  states  that  llfr.  Girard  helped  to 
drese  the  sores,  and  perform  all  the  menial  offices  for  the 
sick."  Mr.  Carey  wrote  a  hibtory  of  this  divudful  eahiW.ii  v, 
giving  a  "  full  account  of  ita  rise,  progresB,  oi]^ts,  and  ter- 
mination.*' •  It  is  a  thrilling  narrative. 

In  the  same  year  Mr.  Carey,  regarding  with  deep  com- 
miseration the  forlorn  condition  of  man  v  of  his  coontrymen 
who  oame  to  onr  shoresi  was  principally  instrumental  in  the 
formation  of  an  association  called  **The  Hibernian  Society, 
for  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland an  institntion 
which  has  smoe  done  mnch  good,  and  is  still  numbered 
among  oiir  iiio;<t  beiieticial  socictica. 

While  Gibbet  was  in  I'hilatlclphia,  in  170<5,  soine  med- 
dle«onie  iinli\  ieluals  .sought  to  embroil  Mr.  Carey  m  an  an- 
gry controversy  with  liim.  In  one  of  Gobbet's  previous 
worl's  he  had  mentioned  Mr.  Carey  favorably,  and  the 
meddlers  were  constantly  throwing  out  insinuations  that 
Cpbbet  was  afraid  of  him.  Mr»  Oarey  addressed  a  note  to 
Gobbet,  early  on  this  attempted  embroilment,  in  which  he 
tells  him :  I  have  never  written  a  line  respecting  yon,  and 
my  dL'tcrniination  is  to  pnr.-«ue  the  banie  line  i»f  conduct,  un- 
lej?s  I  am  driven  t^  a  diiferent  course  liy  nn]>rov. .kt'd  ag- 
gressbiun."'  It  slcius,  however,  that  the  i8»ue  linally  eanie, 
and  a  very  bitter  one  it  was.  It  was  a  newspaper  and 
pamphlet  war  of  some  time  continuance,  wherein  many 
hard  things  were  said  by  both  parties.  Mr.  Carey  finally 
published  what  he  termed  A  Plumb  Pudding  for  Peter 
Porcupine,^'  handling  his  adversary  without  gloves.  Sub- 
sequently Mr.  Oarey  issued  a  Hudibrastic  poem,  the  pur- 
pose of  which  was  to  show  up  the  scurrility  and  abuse  that 
found  jdaet'  in  C<>bl)ct's  newspaper;  and  so  ludicrously  did 
he  do  this,  that  it  had  the  effect  to  end  the  '^tug  of  war.** 
Gobbet  never  made  any  rc^ply  atterward. 
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Tn  1S02,  Mr.  Carey  was  elected  by  the  Sonate  of  tho 
State  a  director  of  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania,  which  station 
he  occnpied  until  1805.  He  mentions,  as  &  disadvantage 
to  him  from  tha  positdc^,  the  lenity  shown  by  the  other  di- 
reetots,  whereby  his  debts  rose  eitraragantly  high.  This 
evil  he  urges  with  great  warmth  and  seal,  as  die  one  whieh 
several  times  in  his  business  life  came  near  bringing  him 
to  bankrnptcy.  "I  printoJ  and  published,"  he  declares, 
"above  twic^*  a3  many  butiks  as  were  ueces^ry  for  the  ex- 
tent of  m J  business ;  and,  in  consequence,  incniTed  oppres- 
siTe  debts  to  banks — was  laid  imder  contribation  for  in* 
terest  to  them  and  to  nsnrera^  which  not  only  swallowed 
up  my  profitB,  bnt  kept  me  in  a  constant  state  of  peiEiiiy. 
I  was  in  many  cases  shaved  so  close  by  the  latter  class, 
that  they  almost  skinned  me  alive.  To  this  canec  niy 
difficulties  were  nearly  altogether  owing,  for  I  did  a  large 
and  profitable  business  almost  from  the  time  I  opened  a 
bookstore." 

He  sets  down  another  evil  practice  of  his  bnsineBB  career, 
which  he  cautions  yonng  traden  to  shnn,  as  they  would 
^  temporal  perdition.''  It  is  that  of  oidonation.  *^  la  thiv 
way,  in  iburteen  years,"  he  writes,     lost  between  thirty 

and  forty  thousand  dollar? ;  and  but  for  this,  I  might  have 
retired  from  bnsiness  ten  years  earlier  than  I  did  ;  besides, 
in  one  of  tlie  cases  of  failure,  I  was  liruiiglit  to  tlie  verge  of 
stoppage."  Actuated  by  that  expansive  benevolence  which, 
during  his  whole  life,  was  a  leading  trait  in  his  character, 
Mr.  Carey,  about  this  time,  and  for  some  years  onward, 
wrote  and  published  much  to  try  and  bring  about  a  modifi> 
cation  of  tiie  tases  of  Philadelphia.  His  poritions  were 
founded  on  the  great  inequality  that  existed  bctwetii  llio 
taxes  on  real  estate  and  i)er?<:tnal  property.  Tie  states  an 
example,  viz. :  "  Stephen  Girard  did  not  pay  as  much  tax 
for  all  the  stock  of  his  bank,  and  all  his  bonds  and  mortga- 
ges, as  was  paid  by  a  single  ground-rent  of  two  hundred 
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dollars."  Some  palutary  improvements  were  finiillv  made, 
especially  s<i  far  as  rulatt;d  to  "ground  rents  and  houses.'' 

The  next  subject  of  public  imj  i  ianee  in  which  his  pen 
became  deeply  engaged  was,  in  IS  10,  on  the  question  of 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States. 
He  wrote  a  series  of  eesays  warmly  adtroeating  lihe  re- 
newaly  and  gave  much  penonal  attention  to  the  matter,  as 
well  at  home  as  at  the  seat  of  the  general  goTemment, 
which,  all  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  records  of  the 
liiiK'?;  are  aware,  made  him  many  bitter  opponents,  as  well 
afi  many  warm  friends,  accord in*^  to  the  character  of  their 
yiewB  in  regard  to  tlie  meastire  in  agitation. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Olive  Branch"  Mr.  Carey  re- 
gards as  one  of  th<  Tnost  important  events  of  his  life.  It 
took  place  in  1814.  The  purpose  the  anthor  had  in  pro* 
dncing  it  was,  to  endeavor,  by  a  candid  publication  of  Ihe 
follies  and  errors  of  both  sides,  to  calm  the  embittered  feel- 
ing of  the  political  parties."  The  first  edition  was  produced 
witliin  the  leisure  time  of  six  or  seven  weeks,  il  lurmod  a 
duodecimo  volnmo  of  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  pages,  of 
which  al)ont  eiirlitv  were  public  documents.  It  was  sold 
out  immcdiat^ily,  and  the  author  says,  ^'I  waa  preparing  a 
new  edition  when  the  thrice-welcome  news  of  peace  arrived, 
which  I  thought  would  render  it  unnecessary,"  He  sub- 
aequemtlyi  however,  had  good  reason  to  diange  lhat  opinion, 
from  the  demands  that  came  in ;  and  one  edition  after 
another  wa^;  prepared,  each  one  receiving  some  addition, 
until,  withiu  three  years  and  a  half,  ten  editions  were  sti'uck 
off,  there  having  been  over  ten  thousand  copies  sold. 

The  next  larp^e  work  he  produced  was,  "Tlie  Vindiciae 
Hibemica,"  which  made  its  appearance  in  1819.  JBLis  ob- 
ject in  writing  this  work  was,  to  prove,  among  many  otlier 
poaitionfl,  that,  from  the  invasion  of  Ireland  by  Cromwell, 
the  government  of  that  country  had  been  marked  by  almost 
every  species  of  ^  fraud,  chicane,  cruelty,  and  oppression ;" 
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that  the  Irifih  were,  from  time  to  time,  goaded  into  Insturec* 

tiou ;  that  they  did  not  enjoy  tlie  free  exercise  of  theii 
religion  ;  tliat  tlie  pretended  conspiracy  of  1041  was  u  mis- 
erable fabrication,  and  that  the  massacres,  said  to  have 
been  committed  by  the  Irish  in  the  insurrection  of  the  same 
jear,  are  nnfonnded  in  fact  There  have  been,  and  will 
•  eantinne  to  be,  rarioiiB  opinions  as  to  the  snceeas  with 
which  the  author  has  made  out  his  assnmptionB ;  bat  there 
18  one  thing  which  everybody  will  be  very  ready  to  admit, 
viz.,  that  tlie  author  brought  threat  piitience,  })orsevL'rance, 
and  indi^stiy  to  its  preparation,  for  he  consulted  not  less 
than  sixty  different  works,  and  made  five  hundred  and 
ninety -dx  quotations.  In  Ireland,  eq»ecially,  the  book  re- 
ceived great  praise,  having  been  pronounced  by  the  highest 
anthoiities  as  *^the  best  vindication  of  Ireland  that  was  ever, 
written.?' 

Soon  after  the  publication  of  his  ^  Vindication  of  Ire- 

l.iiid/'  Le  entered  the  lists  in  favor  of  "Tlie  Protective  Sys- 
tem of  American  Industry,"  and  became  for  many  years 
the  untiring  champion  of  that  policy  in  its  bmadest  extent. 
He  wrote  a  scries  of  essays,  which  were  published  by  a 
yeiy  reputable  society,  established  in  Philadelphia  to  aid 
in  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry.  Tbej  were 
anxiously  sought  for  hj  the  friends  of  the  system,  and  were 
generally  copied  into  the  newspapers  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Subsequently  he  brought  forth  numerous  other  writings, 
favoring  the  "  Protective  Svstem,"  forming  in  all  lifty-nine 
distinct  publications,  and  embracing  in  the  whole  two  thon< 
sand  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages.  Besides,  he 
was  always  ready  to  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  did  so^ 
to  a  very  large  extent,  to  aid  in  the  advocacy  of  a  system  he 
had  so  ardently  embraced.  As  was  the  case  when  he  came 
out  80  warmly  for  a  recharter  of  the  former  United  States 
Bank,  his  efl'orts  provoked  many  opponents,  and  won  him 
also  many  warm  Mends,  as  was  natural  irom  die  contro- 
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verted  nature  uf  the  snhject  he  so  zealously  advocated. 
Many  public  demonstrations  of  irraiiiiide  followed  his  la- 
bors, and  there  were  also  indications  of  public  opinion 
deniniciatoiy  in  no  stinted  terras  of  his  toils  and  his  views. 

In  Professor  Longfellow's  Hyperion  are  to  be  found  these 
beantifbl  and  eEspressiTe  sentences : 

**It  has  become  a  common  saying,  that  men  of  genins  • 
are  always  m  adyance  of  their  age ;  which  is  true.  There 
is  something  ecjually  true,  yet  not  so  common,  namely,  that, 
of  these  men  of  geiiiu«,  the  beet  and  bravest  are  in  advance, 
not  only  of  their  own  age,  but  of  every  age.  As  the  Ger- 
man prose-poet  saysi  ^  every  possible  fatore  is  behind 
Ihem.' " 

In  no  inapt  sense  may  we  apply  this  to  Mathew  Oarey. 
His  penetration  and  sagacity  seemed  to  keep  him  nniformly 
in  advance  of  most  others  on  great  subjects  of  state  and 

national  importance.  As  a  prrM.)f  of  tliis,  we  may  quote 
what  is  stated  hj  a  worthy  comjxeer,  now  living,  viz.: 
"  That  he  was  the  first  man  in  Pennsylvania  to  awaken  pub- 
lic attention  to  the  vast  importance  of  a  great  system  of  in- 
ternal improvements."  He  wrote  pamphlets  and  circulated 
lliem,  prepared  a  great  many  newspaper  essays,  and,  finally, 
addressed  letters  to  inflnential  men  in  difforent  parts  of  the 
State,  inviting  them  to  a  meeting,  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  secure,  ultim-itely,  the  incalculable  blessings  of 
extended  internal  connnunication  ;  and  he  lived,  with  many 
of  his  patriotic  colaborers,  to  witness  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania not  in  the  roar,  at  least,  of  any  member  of  tiie 
American  republic,  either  in  the  extent  or  value  of  her 
internal  intercoorse. 

How  his  labors  were  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from  one 
of  his  most  distinguished  fellow-citizens,  Mr.  John  Sar- 
geant,  then  minister  at  Mexico,  to  the  iate  Mr.  Joseph 
Beed,  son  of  President  Hood : 
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"  Mr.  Oaiey— 41  man  to  whom  we  are  all  a  great  deal 
more  indebted  than  we  are  aware  and  who  is  entitled  to 
respect  and  regard  for  the  generosttj  of  his  nature,  the  ex- 
tent and  Tariety  of  his  knowledn^e,  and  his  devoted  and 

disinterested  exertions  in  the  public  service.  He  Ihos  given 
more  time,  money,  and  labor  to  the  public  than  any  man  I 
am  acquainted  with,  and,  in  truth,  has  founded  in  Phila- 
delphia a  school  of  public  spirit.  Tliis  is  bare  justice  to  an 
excellent  citizen,  to  whom  also  I  am  fiee  to  acknowledge 
mj  own  particular  obligations  for  his  nniform  fiiendsiup. 
^JMMoo,  AprU  19, 1827.'* 

The  latter  portion  of  Mr.  Carey's  life  is  too  well  known 
to  need  a  detailed  account  of  its  incidents.  He  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  worthy  charities  of  the  day.  He 
seemed  to  have  an  ambition  to  do  good,  and  whenever  he 
took  hold  of  a  cause,  he  brought  to  it  the  devotion  of  his 
early  days.  He  was  a  bold  and  imeeasing  advocate  of  Ihe 
great  system  of  muTersal  ednoatian,  utterij  repudiating  the 
idea  that  there  should  be  an  education  for  the  rich,  and 
another  for  the  poor,  zealously  declaring  that  he  would  have 
education  as  free  m  the  <renial  air.  His  labors  in  behalf  of 
the  poor — constantly  BCtking,  both  by  his  jx^n  and  his 
bounty,  to  ameliorate  their  condition — ^were  untiring  and 
disinterested.  Especially  hare  poor  widows,  left  with  a 
ftmily  of  little  ones  to  support,  cause  to  remember  in  thank- 
fulness the  eyer^readiness  with  which  his  heart  and  his 
purse  were  open  to  their  ibiiom  hopes.  For  a  long  series 
of  years  be  had  a  cliaritv-list  on  which  were  enrolled  the 
names  of  hundreds  to  wb<im  he  regularly  gave,  once  each 
fortnight,  a  donation  of  groceries  and  other  necesBaries  of 
life ;  and  where  they  are  to  find  another  such  a  fiiend— 
God  only  knows! 

In  the  entire  efforts  of  Maliiew  Oarey,  he  ev«r  appeared 
to  act  upon  die  principle,  to  let  good  offices  go  toand," 
In  his  more'elaborate  writbgs,  what  he  regards  as  the  great 
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interests  of  his  fellow-men,  aj)i)oar  to  form  tlie  leading  mo- 
tive in  their  composition.  His  last  publication  of  any 
extent  was  a  small  volmne  on  the  subject  of  domestic  econ* 
omy,  entitled,  ^  The  PhiloBophj  of  Common  Sense,"  the 
object  of  which  was  to  embody  his  experience,  and  the 
maxims  of  his  career  of  fourscore  3'ear9.  In  the  preface 
he  feelingly  states,  that  it  will  probably  be  the  la-<t  nne  he 
!?hall  OTcr  give  to  tlie  ]mblic:  and  now  that  tlie  prcvlic-tiun 
is  reality,  we  may.  safely  declare,  if  he  had  produced  noth- 
ing else,  this  little  work  would  raise  for  him  an  enduring 
monument,  in  proof  of  the  philosophic  and  common-sense 
tone  of  his  mind,  and  the  benevolence  and  affection  of  his 
heart. 

Tlierc  was  one  feature  in  the  life  of  Mr.  Carey  which  was 
of  inestimable  value  to  the  young ;  and  it  cannot  be  too 
much  commended  to  other  gentlemen  of  leisure  and  ample 
fortune.  It  was  a  disposition  to  extend  the  hand  of  kind- 
ness to  young  men  whom  he  observed  of  promising  talents, 
justly  ambitious,  and  systematically  industrious.  He  would 
go  out  of  his  way  to  meet  such,  and  to  make  them  feel  that 
he  respected  and  was  ever  ready  to  aid  them.  He  had  not 
a  particle  of  that  small  cliqueism  \\  iiicli  is  too  often  the 
disgrace  of  literary  men,  nor  had  he  any  of  the  false  jtrido 
which  unfortunately  becomes  the  guiding  power  of  many 
a  man  who  has  gone  up  to  wealth  by  the  help  of  the  labor 
of  his  own  hands.  On  the  contrary,  his  house,  his  counsel, 
his  library,  and  his  heart  were  op^  to  the  young,  the  am- 
bitious, and  deserving ;  and  many  an  enterprising  citizen 
can  go  baclc  and  date  the  hour  of  hie  triumph  to  the  unfal- 
tering smiles  which  he  ever  met  from  the  beaming  counte- 
nance of  Mathew  Carey;  and,  as  perseverance,  industry, 
economy,  and  integrity,  were  tlie  Corinthian  columns  of  his 
own  character,  he  delighted  to  impress  upon  liis  vast  body 
of  young  friends,  that  upon  none  other  could  they  ever  rear 
enduring  fkme  or  substantial  wealth. 
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Mr.  Carey  breathed  his  last,  at  his  own  i-esidence  in 
"Walnut-etrcct,  on  the  eveiiiiig  of  Monday,  the  17th  uf  Sep- 
tember, 1840,  at  the  ripe  age  of  eighly  jeara.  His  having 
been,  a  week  previoiuily,  OTertunied  m  his  carnage,  no 
donbt  hastened  the  termination  of  his  life.  His  funeral  de- 
noted the  nniyerBal  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens.  It  was 
one  of  the  largest,  excepting  perhaps  that  of  Step] i en 
Girard,  that  ever  occurred  iu  Philadelphia.  Many  soci- 
eties joined  in  the  procession.  The  body  was  borne  to  St. 
Mary's  Church,  where  the  solemn  service  of  the  dead  was 
perfonned.  The  chnrch  was  crowded  to  excess,  thousands 
having  come  forth,  spontaneonslj,  to  pay  the  last  tribute  of 
respect  to  one  who  ended  his  labors  of  benevolence  only 
when  he  ceased  to  breathe ! 

*<  BwAi  pm  »waj ;  Imt  Qntj  1mv» 

All  hope,  or  love,  or  truth,  or  liberty, 

Whose  fonns  their  mighty  spirits  coald  oonoslv* 

Tp  be  a  rnlo  and  law  to  agea  that  snrrivt.** 
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Tbb  cbaracter  of  Mr.  Eddy  as  a  nmrehant  and  a  man 
iodnoea  qb  to  place  it  on  recorcL  Oonnected  as  lie  was  with 
iSbote  great  projects  for  ameliorating liie  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  New  York,  the  Erie  Oanal  and  the  penitentiary 

system,  and  exhibiting  the  pnre  example  of  a  spotless  life, 
as  well  as  a  model  of  c  oiuiiioi  cial  integrity,  it  is  believed 
that  a  short  account  of  ontj  whu  uccupicd  so  prominent  and 
useful  a  position  in  the  Iiistory  of  his  country  will  be  pecu- 
liarly acceptable  to  that  portion  of  the  present  generation 
who  now  throng  tlie  busy  marts  of  trade  and  commerce. 
That  noble  nhsiitjj  the  Kew  YoHl  Hospital,  stands  a  monr 
mnent  pf  the  liberal,  warm,  and  actiTe  spuit  which  glowed 
in  all  his  actions,  duron^  a  long  and  varied  life.  The 
philanthropist  Howard  was  his  beacon-light;  and  emula- 
ting the  example  of  that  good  man,  lio  devoted  himself, 
body  and  soul,  to  the  mitigation  of  human  misery,  in  what- 
ever shape  it  assumed.  Such,  indeed,  were  his  virtues, 
that  he  received  by  general  consent  the  appellation  of  the 

"  IIOWARD  OF  AmKHTOA.^ 

Tnoiua  'Esm  waa  bom  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  1758.  Els  i>arenlB  were  fiom  Ireland,  and  had 
emigrated  about  five  years  before.  They  belonged  to  the 

Society  of  Friends.  His  father  was  en^u-ed  in  the  ship- 
ping business  until  1766,  when  he  went  into  that  of  the 
hardware,  iji  which  he  continued  until  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year.  Mrs.  Eddy, 
with  a  large  fiunily  of  children,  continued  the  business  for 
a  number  of  yeaxs  after  her  hiisband'a  death,  when  she  re- 
moved to  Budm  county.  On  account  of  the  disordered 
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State  of  the  times»  aemioaries  of  learning  were  lew  and 
badly  condncted,  and  the  scholastic  acqni  i  i of  voong 
Eddj,  at  the  ago  of  tliirteen,  were  comjtri-cd  within 
limits.  All  the  Iciii-ning,"  he  pap,  in  a  ^h  )rt  mem.>ir  o£ 
himfiellVall  the  U-arniiii;  I  ac(|uired  WM  reading,  writii^ 
and  arithmetic  as  fai-  as  vulgar  fractions.  As  to  gumn^ 
I  could  repeat  some  of  the  definitionB  by  rote,  but  vaa  to- 
tally ignonut  of  its  principles."  At  the  ag^  we  lane 
refened  to,  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  Mr.  HiHiIri"*,  of  Bor- 
lington,  New  Jersey,  to  learn  the  tanning  boriness,  bat 
some  misnnderstanding  having  occurred  with  hi»  employer, 
he  remained  hut  two  voars  with  him. 

An  acquaintance  formed  in  his  sixteenth  year,  widi  a 
young  man  named  William  Savary,  seems  to  have  given 
such  an  impulse  to  his  moral  virtues  as  nmained  throng^ 
life,  and  gave  birth  to  the  line  of  ooudnct  which  has  sinoe 
made  him  oonspicnons  among  the  few  who  are  really  good. 
He  pays  a  rich  compliment  to  this  fxiend  of  his  early  yeais: 

*•  Of  William  Savary,  it  would  be  difficnit  for  me  to  esy 
too  mnch.  No  two  persons  could  entertain  a  m-'ie  near 
and  tender  regard  and  allV'ction  for  each  oilier,  than  al- 
ways subsi?«t<'d  between  us.  lie  was  a  tiian  of  uncom- 
monly strong  mind,  and  gixni  nnderstanding.  When  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  became  a  minister,  and  perhaps 
tliere  never  was  one  more  highly  esteemed  and  beloved. 
He  was  admired  by  all  classes,  and  openly  opposed  to  w- 
eiy  thing  in  the  least  marked  with  bigotry  or  sapersdtioa. 
As  a  preacher,  he  was  in  the  first  rank.  His  manner  of 
delivery  was  pleasing  and  solemn,  his  mind  was  cultivate^] 
and  improved,  uad  he  was  uncommonly  lihuial  in  his  senti- 
ments toward  thuoo  of  uUier  societies.  I  have  olU  n  thought 
there  never  was  so  nearly  |)erfect  a  character  within  my 
knowledge  in  our  society,  and  none  that  more  extensively 
inculcated  and  effectnaUy  dififbsed  tme,  practical,  CSiriatiso 
principles." 
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Upon  the  evacuation  of  Philadelphia  by  the  British,  Mr. 
Eddy  went  to  New  York,  shortly  after  his  brother  Charles 
bad  sailed  for  England.  He  amved  in  that  city  on  the 
4iih  of  September,  1779,  with  the  sum  of  ninety-six  dollars. 
Totally  ignorant  of  any  kind  of  bnsiness,  and  with  a  slender 
edncation,  he  struggled  hard  to  defray  his  necessary  ex- 
penses. In  the  memoir  to  whicli  we  have  referred,  and 
frcni  which  we  make  li])enil  extracts,  lie  say^:  "I  touk 
board  with  William  Backhouse,  in  the  house  now  occupied 
by  Daniel  McCormick  in  WalUstreet,  at  the  rate  of  eight 
dollars  per  week,  besides  having  to  pay  one  dollar  weekly 
for  wailing;  Samuel  Elain,  late  of  Newport,  deceased, 
John  I.  Glover,  and  two  or  three  ottier  respectable  mer- 
chants, boarded  at  the  same  honse ;  becombg  acqnainted 
with  them  was  highly  nsefiil  to  me,  as  it  was  the  fii-st  op 
portunity  I  ever  had  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  com- 
merce, and  the  conree  of  mercantile  dealing.  I  knew  that 
it  was  out  of  my  power  to  support  myself  with  what  I  then 
possessed,  and  that  I  must  soon  come  to  want,  unl^  X 
cotdd  succeed  in  business.  The  first  thing  to  which  my 
attention  was  tamed,  was  dailj  to  attend  auctions  at  tiie 
'  Coffee  House,  and  being  sensible  of  my  own  ignorance, 
T  endeavored  by  every  means  in  my  power  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, carefully  inquiring  of  others  the  names  of  articles 
exposed  for  puhlic  sale,  as  it  often  happened  that  I  was  not 
even  acquainted  with  the  names  of  many  of  them.  I  then 
inquired  their  value,  and  advised  with  some  pei-sons  pre- 
vious to  pnrcha^^inj^ ;  sometimes,  on  noticing  an  article 
intended  to  be  sold  by  auction,  I  would  procure  a  sample, 
and  call  on  some  dealer  in  the  article,  and  get  them  to  offer 
me  a  fixed  price  on  my  famishing  it  In  this  way,  by  first 
ascertaining  where  I  could  dispose  of  the  goods,  1  would 
]>nrcha-e,  ])n'vided  tlie  price  would  afford  nie  a  prutit.  On 
this  plan  I  have  found  a  purchaser  f<>r  goods,  bought  and 
delivered  them,  and  received  the  money,  which  enabled 
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me  to  pay  the  auctioneer  the  coet  of  them,  without  mj  ad- 
vancing one  shilluig.  I  was  obliged  to  live  bj  my  wits, 

aud  this  necessity  was  of  great  use  to  me  afterward.  Some 
luoiitha  after  mv  arrival  at  Xcw  York,  my  Ijrotlicr  Charles 
an'ived  I'mui  hvland,  and  Itroii^lit  with  him,  on  aceciint  ul' 
merchantii  there,  provisioiki,  linens,  «fcc.,  shipped  I'rum  Dub- 
lin, Cork,  Belfast,  and  other  ports.  Ke  returned  to  Europe 
in  1780,  previous  to  which  we  formed  a  copartnership  with 
Benjamin  Sykes,  under  the  firm  of  Eddy,  Sykee  &  Co. 

This  firm  prosecuted  buaittesB  moetiy  ui  condgnmeola 
from  England  and  Ireland,  and  some  shipping  busmen. 
My  partiur  was  a  good-natured,  honest  Englishman,  but 
not  possessed  of  a  very  intelliprent,  active  mind ;  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  the  management  and  cojitrivanrc  of  the 
business  fell  to  my  lot,  and,  though  very  young  and  with- 
out experience,  I  had  to  write  all  the  ietten,  and  carry  on 
eyery  kind  of  correspondence,  beeides  mostly  making  all 
the  purchases  and  sales.  3^  every  packet  we  had  to  write 
twenty  or  thirty  letteis  to  England  and  IreUmd^  and  to  ac^ 
complish  this,  had  frequently  to  sit  writing  till  twelve  or 
one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  I  was  seduloiLsly  and  actively 
employed  in  hnsine^*s,  and  in  tliis  way  acquired  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  comniercial  affair?.  Our  concerns  wero 
extensive,  and  were  prosecuted  with  tolerable  succe6s>  re- 
spectability, and  reputation.  My  brother  Qecfge  was  at 
this  time  in  Philadelphia,  about  eighteen  yeaia  of  age. 
He  possessed  a  remarkably  sensible  and  comprehenaive 
mind.  Although  he  had  no  knowledge  of  business,  he  was 
full  of  enterprise.  By  him,  in  Philadelphia,  and  by  Eddy, 
Sykes  *fe  Co.  in  New  York,  an  arrangement  was  made,  wiili 
the  consent  of"  General  "Washington,  to  supply  the  British 
and  foreign  troops  with  money,  who  were  taken  with  Lord 
Gomwallis  at  Yurktown.  The  money  was  raised  by  my 
brother  at  Philadelphia,  drawing  on  us  at  New  York,  and 
the  moneys  thus  raised  were  paid  to  the  paymaster  of  the 
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British  and  ibreign  troops,  prisoners  at  Lancaster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, for  which  he  received  and  sent  to  Eddy,  Sykes  & 
Co.  that  pajmafiter's  drafts  on  the  paymaster-geoeral  at 
Xew  York.  Uy  an  agreement  made  with  iSir  Ilenr}^  Clin- 
ton, the  British  commander,  we  were  paid  six  per  cent, 
commission.  The  whole  amount  paid  amounted  to  a  very 
large  smn,  and  proved  a  profitable  opntract" 

On  his  arrival  at  New  York  he  renewed  an  intimacy 
previously  formed  in  Philadelphia  with  Miss  Hannidb 
Harfshome,  for  whom  he  entertained  a  tender  and  warm 
aflt'CtioiL  Ilib  attachment  was  rcL-iprocated,  and  they  were 
united,  in  1782,  at  the  Old  Mecting-houtje  in  Liberty-^tn-et. 

Before  the  Americans  re-entered  the  city  of  New  \ork^ 
Mr.  Eddy  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  formed  a 
mercantile  connection  with  his  brother  Gteoige.  Charles 
had  settled  in  Europe,  and  was  prosecuting  business  there 
on  his  own  account  In  J'annary,  17S4,  Thomas  went  to 
Virginiii  fur  tlie  purpose  of  making  purchases  of  tol)acco, 
and  sliij)ping  it  to  Enghmd.  During  tlie  reTohitionary 
war,  tobacco,  in  Europe,  sold  at  a  very  extravagant  price ; 
and  for  a  year  after  peace  was  declared  great  quantities 
were  shipped,  thus  causing  the  market  to  be  so  overstocked 
and  the  price  so  reduced,  that  immense  sums  were  lost  by 
the  shippers.  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  were  included 
among  those  engaged  in  this  unfortunate  speculatJon. 
About  this  time  the  ill  effects  of  a  largo  importation  of 
European  goods,  cut  off  by  the  war,  began  to  be  felt.  The 
country  was  inundated  with  extensive  shipments;  remit- 
tances were  difficult  to  be  made,  and  consequently  a  great 
many  houses,  both  here  and  in  London,  became  bankrupt 
Charles  had  supplied  Thomas  and  George  Eddy  with  goods 
on  credit  to  a  large  amount,  and  they  in  turn  had  given  ex- 
tensive eredits  to  their  custouiery.  Tiie  failure  of  the  former, 
in  London,  expedited  that  of  the  latter.  They  were  re  lieved 
irom  their  embarrassments  under  a  general  act  of  bank- 
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niptcy  for  the  State  of  PeDiisylvania.  To  the  liuiiur,  how- 
ever, of  Mr.  Eddy's  unswerving  business  integrity,  be  it 
said,  that  every  farthing  of  the  pecuniary  responsibilities  of 
the  firm  have  since  been  discharged,  except  some  few  that 
were  not  legal,  and  which  it  was  not  deemed  right  to  paj. 

Anxious  to  reestablish  himself  in  some  Idnd  of  business, 
Mr.  Eddy  made  a  voyage  to  England,  where  he  remained 
three  months;  but  (bis  proved  of  no  advantage  to  him. 
On  h'li  return,  he  :ii:;ain  Bcttlcd  in  Xew  York,  and  being 
assisted  by  the  kindness  of  Robert  Browne  and  others,  he 
commenrod  the  occupation  (tf  an  insnranci'  1>n'ker.  TJn-re 
were  none  engaged  in  this  business  at  tliat  time,  and  his 
gains  were  consequently  rapid.    "  About  1792,"  he  says, 

the  public  debt  of  the  United  States  was  ftmded ;  this 
afforded  an  opportonitj  for  people  to  speculate  in  the 
public  funds.  In  this  business  I  made  a  good  deal  of 
money.  I  declined  acting  as  an  insurance  broker,  and  did 
considcraLlf  business  as  an  underwriter,  in  whicli  I  was 
successful.  In  lTi>3,  or  1794, 1  was  elected  a  direetur  iu 
the  Mutual  Insurance  Company,  and  soon  after  a  director 
in  tlie  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company,  and  in 
1797,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  that  company,** 

From  early  youth  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  an  uncommon  zeal 
in  every  project  for  the  amelioration  of  the  human  race. 
It  is,  unfortunately,  one  of  the  prominent  traits  of  mankind 
to  be  selfish,  and  society  would  present  but  a  bleak  and 
barren  a9}X?et  \VLre  it  not  for  the  inspiration  of  a  few  who 
seem  to  be  elected  to  l^reatlie  into  the  \v<  irld  tlie  spirit  of 
Christianity  ;  men  who,  forgetful  of  self,  nobly  exert  them- 
selves as  ministering  angels  to  supply  the  wants  and  alle- 
viate the  sufferings  of  the  victims  of  disease,  poverty,  per- 
secution, ignorance,  and  crime.  Promiscuous  charity,'* 
eloquently  observes  a  distinguished  writer,  ^^haa  been  prac- 
ticed  by  the  kind-hearted  and  the  wealthy  in  every  age 
and  nation.   The  beuevolent  have  poured  the  oil  and  wine 
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into  tlie  wounda  of  the  unturtuiiate,  to  assuage  their  an- 
goifih,  if  they  could  not  heal  them ;  they  have  fed  the 
Imogiy  and  dothed  the  naked,  and  in  bo  doing,  have  re* 
ceived  their  reward  in  the  blefisings  of  the  just.  The  Great 
Teacher  declared  that,  inasmnch  aa  this  was  done  to  one  of 
tLe  cliil*ircii  of  misfortune,  it  was  done  unto  himself.  But, 
notwitli-uuKling  this  generous  current  of  j>]iilant]iropy  has 
been  flowing  in  the  hearts  of  the  virtuous,  iu  all  nations, 
since  the  birth  of  man,  yet  it  was  left  for  a  late  age  to 
collect  &ctB  relative  to  haman  misery^  and  from  these  to 
fbrm  a  system  for  permanent  relief.^  Sach  was  the  end 
and  aim  of  Mr,  Eddy's  long  and  nseM  life.  He  was 
directly  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  many  of  those 
institutions  which  are  now  the  i)ride  and  ornameutis  of  New 
York,  and  eloquefit  mouumeuts  to  the  memory  of  him  who 
effected  their  being.  We  propose  to  enumerate  brieiiy  the 
leading  events  of  Mr.  Eddy's  life,  which  was  almost  ez- 
elnsively  devoted  to  the  public  good,  and  the  great  works 
in  which  he  was  engaged. 

One  of  the  first  projects  which  engaged  Mr.  Eddy's 
mind,  wius  a  cliange  in  the  jx-nal  code  of  New  York. 
Branding,  whippin!J!:-|"ist3,  piiluric*^,  and  solitary  confine- 
ment without  the  reiiet  of  labor,  were  the  means  of  refor- 
mation in  that  day;  and  men  were  made  to  believe  that 
the  world  should  be  governed  with  a  rod  of  iron.  Mr. 
Eddy's  Bonl,  in  emulation  of  his  sect  in  Pennsylvania,  re< 
Tolted  at  the  recognition  of  such  a  principle.  That  State, 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Friends,  had  effected  a  change 
in  the  mode  of  punishing  crime.  There  was  a  warm  dtsire 
in  Mr.  Eddy's  breast  to  bring  a  similar  plan  into  operation 
in  New  Y^ork.  He  accordingly,  in  the  year  1796,  engaged 
in  that  work  with  General  Philip  Schuyler  and  Ambrose 
8peneer,  then  influential  members  of  the  senate,  and  the 
latter,  since,  chief-justice  of  the  State  of  New  York.  With 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Eddy,  a  bill  was  drawn  up  for  estab- 
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liahing  a  penitentiary  systeooif  and  both  gentlemen  rn^de 
eloquent  apeeches  in  ito  £iyar.  Hie  Ic^pialatiire  viare  soon 
convinced  of  the  utility  and  praoticabililry  of  the  measure, 
and  it  was  paated.  Five  penooa,  among  ^vhom  was  Mr. 
Eddy,  were  appointed  afr  oommiasionera  tor  carrying  the 
bill  into  effect,  and  to  erect  a  suitable  prison,  the  biiilcling 
of  which  was  by  general  consent  intrusted  sctlely  to  him ; 
and  when  it  was  fijiished,  such  waa  the  interest  which  he 
took  in  its  succosb,  thai  he  consented  to  servo  aa  its  director 
and  agent,  in  which  capacities  he  cmitinaed  for  more  than 
four  years.  He  ma  to  assiduous  and  calculating  in  his 
duties,  that  every  anticipation  of  his  fUends  and  of  himself 
was  more  than  realised.  The  expenses  of  the  establishment 
had  been  less  than  were  expected,  the  health  of  the  prison- 
ei-s  better  than  that  of  the  free  and  honest  citizens  in  the 
ordinary  walks  of  Life.  Such  cleanliness,  order,  and  moral 
discipline,  marked  the  pcnitcntiar}'  system  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  nntired  philanthropist,  that  those  for- 
merly dissipated  and  sickly,  were  made  sober  and  healthy* 
He  watched  the  resnltB  of  his  plans,  and  held  to  a  tbeoiy 
no  longer  than  he  found  it  good  in  practice. 

in  1801,  Mr.  Eddy  pnbliahed  his  celebrated  volume  on 
the  State  Prison  of  New  York,  one  of  the  most  admirable 
papers  which  has  been  written  before  or  since  on  the  topics 
of  which  it  treats,  viz.,  causes  of  crime,  punishmeuts, 
reibrmatlon,  prison  discipline,  &c.  No  one  had  studied 
the  subject  more  thoroughly,  or  was  better  yersed  in  its 
principles;  and  the  work  shows  him  to  have  been  well 
aequamted  with  the  writingB  of  Beocaria,  Montesquieu, 
Howard,  Penn,  and  othera* 

While  in  the  management  of  the  New  York  prison,  Mr. 
Eddy  found  tliat  the  plan  of  erecting  and  conducting  such 
establishments  was  susceptible  of  a  great  improvement, 
and  to  him  belongs  the  merit  of  inventing  and  introducing 
a  valuable  featare  which  has  been  adopted  in  most  oi  the 
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States.  We  allude  to  the  coniinemeut  of  convicts  in  8epa> 
rate  cells  duriiig  the  night  He  founds  from  careful  obser- 
vation, that  fleveral  confined  in  a  cell  conrnpted  each  other, 
for  each  one  told  to  his  oompanions  his  career  of  vice,  and 
an  joined  by  eympathetic  villany  to  keep  each  other  in 
countenance.  This,  to  the  eye  of  the  shrewd  philanthro- 
pist, was  not  long  concealed ;  and  like  a  man  of  moral 
intrepidity,  he  avowed  liis  eiTor  and  condemned  it. 
Through  his  exertions  a  bill  was  ])Sk5sed  by  the  legislature, 
making  it  optional  on  the  part  of  the  city  and  ooantj  of 
New  York,  to  conatmct  a  prison  wttih  solitary  cells.  But 
not  being  made  imperatiTe,  althongh  it  was  approved  by 
Mr.  Eddy's  friends  and  the  pnblic  genmlly,  yet  the  new 
plan  was  not  immediately  introduced  into  this  country  ; 
Mr.  Eddy  was,  however,  not  discouraged.  At  that  time, 
he  reckoned  among  hid  correspondents  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  sncli  men  as  Hoscoe,  Colquhoun,  Bentham, 
and  Mniray.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Mr.  Odqiiliomi, 
mentioning  his  plan.  Hie  letter  was  shown  to  Lord  Sid- 
month,  then  minister  for  die  Home  Department,  who,  as 
well  as  Mr.  Oolqnhonn,  gave  his  decided  approbation  of 
the  ])lan,  and  wished  it  should  be  introduced  into  England ; 
and  I  his  was  done  by  tlie  London  Society  for  improving 
prison  discipline,  and  one  or  two  prisons  were  soon  after 
bnilt  upon  this  plan,  one  near  London,  containing  six  or 
seven  hnndred  cdls.  A  prison  was  also  built  at  Pittsbnig, 
in  Pennsylyania,  npon  this  constraction,  containing  from 
five  to  six  hnndred  cells.  When  the  Anbnm  state  prison 
was  erected,  Mr.  Eddy  urged  them  to  have  ihu  buildings 
wholly  divided  into  cell^,  seven  by  nine  feet  each,  but 
most  of  the  commissioners  were  afraid  to  try  the  experi- 
ment fully,  but  did  it  only  in  part,  and  this  change  from 
the  old  plan  was  made  from  theur  confidence  in  the  jndg^ 
ment  of  the  adviser. 
When  Messrs.  Tibbela,  Allen,  and  Hopkins  made  their 
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report  to  the  legisUtnre  on  the  priBone  in  18S4^  tlie  object 

of  their  appointment  being  to  inquire  into  llie  expediency 
of  abolishing  the  pcuitentiarieti,  \v\i'u:,li  had  become  some- 
what unpopular  fmiti  bad  iixHuagemont,  they  reported  in 
favor  of  die  excellence  of  the  system  recommended  twonty- 
two  years  before  by  Mr.  Eddy,  and  the  result  has  beun  its 
esrisnsion  not  only  in  New  York,  but  in  almost  every  State 
of  the  UniiHL 

To  ]ilr«  Eddy^  energiee  in  &vor  of  the  New  Yoik 
Hoepital,  is  periiape  owing  its  nfiefubeBe  at  this  day. 
Hiat  institution  was  established  before  the  Bevolntioa,  by 

philanthropic  individuals  on  iliLs  mul  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  The  great  event  which  changed  the  political  des- 
tiny of  our  country,  paralyzed  the  spirit  which  gave  vigor 
to  the  inetitntion  to  which  we  allude.  Mr.  Eddy  was 
elected  one  of  its  govemoro  in  1793,  and  through  his  active 
exertioDii  the  l^gialatiire  was  induced  to  make  liberal  gnnte 
to  sirpport  and  extend  its  means  of  beneyolence.  Hr. 
Eddy's  attontbn  was  also  directed  to  the  eetabliahment  of 
a  department  for  the  treatment  of  lunatic  ]>atient^.  lie 
visited  Albany  in  1815,  and  in  conjunction  with  one  or 
two  influential  members  of  the  legislature,  procured  the 
passage  of  an  act  appropriating  ten  thousand  doUare  a 
year  for  the  eupport  of  the  insane,  and  for  erecting  new 
boildingk  To  this  caose  we  owe  that  noble  institatfon, 
the  Aaylimi  fi>r  the  Luasoe,  at  Bloomingdale.  Tbeee  soo- 
oesses  in  the  canse  of  philanthropy,  affi>rded  Kr.  Eddy  the 
liydieet  pleasore. 

Li  17ii3,  All  .  Eddy  ami  John  Murray,  brother  to  Liudluy 
ilurray,  were  appointed  a  committee  of  the  Friendb'  yearly 
meeLiug,  i'or  the  imj)rovernent  of  the  Indians,  whose  re- 
duced and  wretched  condition  attracted  the  notice  of  the 
benevolent  They  accordingly  made  a  visit  to  the  miser- 
able remnantB  of  the  8iz  nations — ^the  Brothortown,  Stock- 
biidge,  Oneida,  and  Onondaga  Indians,  hr  the  pnipoae  of 
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Inqtiirmg  into  the  best  method  of  alleviating  their  condi- 
tion. Their  report  was  to  favorable  that  large  8umB  of 
money  were  raised  and  expended  for  the  amelioration  of 
theee  tribes.  While  Mr.  Eddy  was  among  thenif  he  was 
excessively  beloved :  his  hospitable  mansion  was  a  wigwam 
to  the  traveling  Indian,  where  he  ate  when  fiuoished,  and 
drank  when  thifBty.  He  and  the  ftmona  Bed  Jacket  were 
strong  friends ;  fixr  they  were  both  pbilosoj^rs  and  philan- 
thropists, although  the  latter  was  of  a  somewhat  steraear 
mould.  Mr.  Eddy  labored  hard  to  suppress  those  liabits 
of  intemperance  which  arc  working  their  destruction. 

Among  his  other  efforts  to  promote  the  pnl  lie  prosperity, 
Mr.  Eddy  possesses  a  just  claim  to  a  share  in  investing 
Kew  York  with  the  benefits  of  inland  navigation  by  means 
of  the  great  Erie  Canal,  the  interests  of  which  were  so 
greatly  forwarded  by  the  immortal  Olinton.  iDoctor  Ho- 
sack,  in  his  memoir  of  that  great  man,  assigns  Mr.  Eddy  a 
place  next  to  him,  as  being  ^  chiefly  instmmental  in  effect- 
ing a  direct  internal  communication  between  Lake  Erie  and 
the  Atlantic."  He  was  at  an  early  period  one  of  the  direc- 
tors of  the  Western  Inland  Navigation  Company,  which 
had  tor  its  object  the  improvwent  of  the  communication 
between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  State. 
The  company  expended  large  snms  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Hohawk,  which  impoverished  it;  and  Ifr.  Eddy,  in  his 
capacity  of  director,  made  frequent  exploring  Yisits  to  the 
interior  of  New  York,  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  con- 
strue ling  a  canal,  and  unsuccessfully  importuned  the  com- 
pany to  undtrtake  the  project  of  canal  navigation.  Being 
at  Albany  in  1810^  lie  conceived  the  projoct  of  applying  to 
the  legislature  for  the  appointment  of  commiB«ioiiei-s  to  ex- 
amine and  explore  the  western  part  of  the  State,  with  a 
view  to  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Mohawk  to 
Seneca  Lake.  Mentioning  his  plan  to  his  friend  Judge 
Piatt,  then  a  aenatcnr,  and  since  a  justice  of  flie  Siqareme 
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Court,  it  was  highly  approred  of^  and  that  eminent  man 
anggested  the  plan  of  a  canal  from  the  Hndflon  to  Lake 
Erie.  A  bill  was  immediately  drafted  to  apix)iiit  a  com- 
mission for  this  piirpoBe,  and  it  was  resolved  to  present  it 

the  next  day.  iSauiL's  were  selected  equally  fVom  the  two 
political  parties,  to  he  appointed  conniiis-^iuneiH.  They 
comprised  those  of  Gouverneur  Morris,  Dc  Witt  Clinton, 
Stephen  Van  Hensselaer,  Simeon  De  Witt,  William  North, 
Thomas  E(l<ly,  and  Peter  B.  Porter,  These  arrangementB 
were  iiilij  perfected  by  both  honaea  passing  the  bill  im- 
mediately,  and  without  a  diaaenting  yoice.  In  the  fi>llow* 
ing  anmmer,  the  commiflaioners  made  their  exploration 
from  one  end  of  the  Stale  to  Ike  other,  and  reported  to  the 
next  legislature,  and  several  laws  were  enacted  favorable  to 
the  proftecntion  of  the  project.  The  la.'.t  war,  however,  in- 
terrupted the  proceedings;  and,  besides,  tlie  i)lan  was  vio- 
leatly  opposed  on  pai-ty  conaiderations,  while  there  were 
many  who  doubted  the  pecuniary  ability  of  the  State  to 
cairy  on  bo  atupendoua  a  work.  Notwithstanding  the  furi- 
ous opposition  the  project  met  with,  Mr.  Eddy  was  not 
willing  to  resign  a  &yorite  acheme,  and  he  determined  to 
make  one  more  effort  Judge  Piatt  bdng  in  New  York  in 
1815,  holding  a  court,  Mr.  Eddy  proposed  to  him  to  call  a 
public  meeting,  in  order  to  urge  the  propriety  and  ]K»licy 
of  ofl'ering  a  memorial  to  the  legislature,  pressini^  tliem  to 
prosecute  the  canal  from  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  Judge  Piatt 
readily  agreed  to  this  proposition,  and  consented  to  open 
the  business  to  the  meeting,  if  one  conld  be  obtained.  He 
*  then  called  on  De  Witt  Olinton,  who  united  with  him  in 
adopting  measures  to  procme  a  public  meeting.  Accord- 
ingly, a  large  and  respectable  meeting  was  held  at  the  Ci^ 
Ilutel.  "William  J^ayard  was  chairman.  Judge  Piatt 
made  an  introductory  speech,  and  was  fullowed  by  De  Witt 
Clinton,  John  Swartwout,  and  others.  Cadwallader  D. 
Colden,  X>e  Witt  Clinton,  John  bwartwoat,  and  Mr.  Eddy, 
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were  ap|X)inted  a  committee  to  draft  a  memorial  to  the 
legislature.  This  memorial  was  drawn  up  by  De  Witt 
Olintoiif  and  horn  the  masterlj  manner  in  nrhich  it  was 
written,  it  was  evident  he  had  a  complete  knowledge  of  the 
enbject,  and  e^oed  the  nncommon  taHents  of  the  author.  It 
was  signed  hy  many  thousands  in  this  city,  and  thronghont 
the  State.  With  tlie  le<^isliitnre  it  had  the  desired  etVect, 
and  was  the  means  uf  establishing  the  ciinal  jjolicy  on  a 
firm  basi^j,  and  producing  the  law  of  15th  of  April,  1S17, 
directing  the  work  to  be  commenced,  which  was  accord* 
ingly  done  on  the  4th  of  July  following. 

In  the  interim,  Mr.  Eddy  evinced  the  nnnsnal  forecast 
of  his  mind,  and  his  dear  judgment,  by  his  exertions,  in 
connection  with  De  Witt  OKnton  and  Bobert  Fulton,  to  the 
opposition  caused  by  men  not  capable  of  formin":  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  the  practicability  of  the  grirai  work.  This 
was  done  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets,  essays  in  news- 
papers, &c. 

The  &rst  savings  bank  in  this  conntry  was  established  in 
the  ci^  of  Philadelphia,  and  almost  at  die  same  time 
another  at  Boston.  Mr.  Eddy,  impressed  with  the  ntility  of 

these  institutions  to  industrious  persons  with  small  means, 
saw  only  another  lAnn  of  giving  sco])e  to  that  active  spirit 
of  philanthropy  which  fired  his  sonl.  Ills  exertions  to 
establish  such  an  institution  in  Kew  York,  failed  for  a  long 
time  to  receive  competent  support  In  1803,  liowever,  in 
company  with  John  Mnnay,  Jr.,  and  Jeremiah  Thompson, 
he  met  with  fiiU  saccsss,  after  triumphantly  removing  every 
objection.  The  New  York  Savings  Bank  was  thns  estab" 
lished,  and  has  remained  in  full  and  active  operation  ever 
since;  and  the  thousands  who  have  been  benefited  l)y  its 
good  offices,  can  attest  tlie  value  of  such  an  institution. 
Mr.  Eddy  was  a  director,  and  its  vice-president,  to  the  time 
of  his  death. 

The  New  York  Bible  Society  is  also  another  monnment 
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af  Mr.  Eddy^  aident  desire  to  improve  die  condition  of 
mankind.    This  branch  of  the  great  iociety  which  has 

directly  and  indirectly  effected  so  much  good  to  the  human 
race,  vwn  to  the  nttermoet  parts  of  the  earth,  was  funned 
in  1806,  only  two  years  hWqt  the  birth  of  its  parent  in  Lon- 
don. Who  can  estimate  the  vast  amount  of  intellectual  and 
moral  happiness  conferred  on  a  large  proportion  of  man- 
kind, who  would  otherwise  have  remained  in  ho^^eless 
dirkness,  hj  the  introdnotion  of  the  benign  principles  of 
Ghiistlaaity  and  its  neoessaiy  companions,  cirilization  and 
refinement!  The  latest  moment  of  Ifr.  Eddy's  life  found 
him  an  elBeient  and  active  supporter  of  the  society  he  had 
aiJud  in  estaljliHliin^. 

In  his  connection  with  the  prii  'ii  sy^^tem  of  tliis  State, 
Mr.  Eddy  had  occasion  to  observe  the  lull  lorce  of  the 
axiom,  that  "  ignorance  is  the  mother  of  crime  "  He  there- 
fore directed  his  e£S>rts  to  the  establishment  of  a  free  schooli 
for  tiboee  children  not  otherwise  provided  with  the  means  of 
edncation*  An  act  of  Inootporation  was  obtained  for  a 
society  ibr  establishing  a  seminary  of  this  description. 
Funds  were  raised  by  subscription  for  carrying  out  this 
benevolent  project,  and  in  a  shoi-t  time  great  benefits  flowed 
from  its  o]>oratiims.  From  this  small  beginning  Inis  tjrowc 
the  great  ami  splendid  pystem  of  public  instnictidn  which 
is  as  honorable  to  J^^6w  York  as  it  has  been  advantageous  to 
her  citizens  in  eveiy  walk  of  life. 

We  might  go  on  enmnerating  seTcrally,  and  descanting 
on  the  vaiions  public  acts  of  the  life  of  the  snbject  of  this 
memoir,  for  there  was  scarcely  a  plan  started  within  the 
scope  of  this  truly  good  man  that  had  in  view  the  pnbHc 
benefit,  which  may  not  boast  of  bis  active  exertions  in  its 
favor ;  but  we  have  displayed  snflicicnt  of  his  actions  to 
show  that  the  predominant  impuloe  which  inspired  liim 
was  philanthropy.  His  intellectual  acquirements,  though 
by  no  means  brilliant|  were  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
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ehine  in  the  great  moral  works  to  which  he  devoted  him- 
self, and  the  literary  compoeitious  ho  has  left  beliind  show 
him  to  have  been  ])  >--LSr,CMl  of  a  strong  and  discriminating 
mind.  Mild,  courteoui^,  and  dignified  in  his  jjcrsonal  de- 
meanor, he  insured  the  love  and  respect  of  all  around  him. 

Mr.  Eddy's  death  occurred  on  the  16th  of  September, 
1 S  2  7,  in  the  sizty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  fail- 
ing for  montha,  but  at  last  his  exit  from  the  busy  scenes  of 
life  was  as  sadden  as  that  life  had  been  tranquiL  His 
memory  will  long  be  revered  and  cherished  by  those  who 
are  capable  of  appreciating  true  worth  and  excellence. 
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Few  men  have  been  taken  from  the  ranks  of  life  and 
nsefiilnees,  in  this  commnnity,  whose  removal  has  occn- 
sioncd  so  deep  a  Bensatioa  as  was  elicited  hj  the  deadi  of 
the  late  Mr.  Goodhue.  It  wae  not  that  he  had  sought  for 
popularity,  or  had  aimed  at  a  commanding  influence.  A 
constitutional  delicacy  of  feeling  had  rather  led  bim  to  shun 
notoriety,  and  to  shrink  instinctiyely  fSrom  places  which 
couhl  give  liini  _^>njiiuiience.  Tlic  sti'ong  sensation,  then, 
which  was  manifested  at  his  death,  was  but  the  sjpontanoous 
expression  of  the  esteem  and  ati'ection  of  the  community  in 
which,  for  so  many  years,  he  had  lived  and  acted.  In  a 
widely  extended  intercourse,  running  tiiroagh  a  long  and 
active  life,  he  had  left  the  impress  of  his  character  on  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  thousands  who  had  known  him  and 
who  had  loved  him.  He  had  appeared  among  them  not 
only  as  an  nprip^ht  man  unci  an  Lunurable  merchant,  but  as 
a  fellow-being  entering  warmly  into  their  foelintr^  and  anx- 
ious for  their  welfare.  This  ready-flowing  spirit  ol  sym- 
pathy and  kindness  was  strongly  developed  in  Mr.  Good- 
hue^ character,  and  was  the  more  impressive  from  his  frank 
and  lively  manner,  and  the  strong  language  with  which  he 
^ave  utterance  to  his  feelings.  Ko  one  could  converse  with 
liiiu  will  lit  ixirceiving  it.  It  was  spontaneous,  and  needed 
only  the  presence  of  a  proper  object  to  show  itself  distinctly 
and  fully.  There  was,  indeed,  a  transparency  of  character 
in  Mr.  Gk)odhue  throughout,  which  left  no  doubt  with  any 
who  conversed  with  him  as  to  his  principles  and  feelings. 

The  public  demonstratioiiB  of  sorrow  on  the  occasion  of 
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his  dcatli  were  in  keeping  with  tlic  feelinf,'  wliicli  pervaded 
tbe  community.  On  the  morning  in  which  his  death  was 
announced,  the  colors  of  the  shipping  in  the  harbor  were 
displayed  at  half  mast  At  a  epecial  meeting  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  meichants  of  New  York,  convened 
on  the  occasioOi  the  following  resolutions  were  nnanimonaly 
adopted : 

"  Jiesolved,  That  the  Chain ber  of  Commerce,  and  otiier 
merchants  of  New  York,  reprosentinnr  tlie  nnanim(»iis  &enee 
of  tin's  body,  record  the  death  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  now 
no  more  of  earth,  with  the  sincereet  grief^  and  with  the 
highest  respect  for  his  yirtnes. 

^  BudUsed^  13iat  as  a  merehanty  his  enterprise,  his  t^ita^ 
matic  attention  to  hndnesB^  hia  unvarying  good  and 
fidelity,  his  unspotted  honor  and  unstained  integrity,  en> 
title  him  to  a  lasting  good  uume  in  the  commercial  annals 
of  our  conntry. 

"  Resolved^  That  we  equally  declare  our  liigh  esteem  for 
his  virtues  as  a  man,  for  his  kindness  of  heart,  his  liberality 
in  useful  public  enterprises,  and  his  activity  in  works  of 
charity ;  for  his  modesty,  and  also  for  his  elevated  Christiaa 
spirit,  and  for  the  unostentatious  simplicity  and  blamekss 
purity  of  his  private  life. 

"  Jiesohed,  That,  in  common  with  the  whole  commercial 
community  of  this  rountry,  by  whom  he  has  be<  n  s  >  lung 
known  and  esteemed,  we  respectt'uHy  tender  our  sympathy 
to  his  mooming  relatives  and  iiiends,  and  that  these  resolu- 
tions be  commnmeated  to  them  as  a  last  mark  of  our 
lespecf* 

The  memben  of  tbe  Mercantile  libnury  Association,  at  a 

meeting  convened  on  the  occasion,  adopted  resolutions  ex- 

pres>i\  e  of  their  sympathy,  and  of  their  high  etolimatiou  of 
his  character  and  example. 

Tlie  public  journals  of  the  day  were  full  and  warm  in 
their  ej^reasions  of  sympathy  and  req»ect  to  the  memoiy 
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of  one  who  had  enjoyed  so  lai^lj  the  esteem  and  afiecUoa 
of  all  who  knew  1dm. 

JozTATSAxr  Gk)ODBirB  was  bom  at  Salem,  MasBachiuettB, 
on  the  Slst  of  Jmie^  1788,  and  at  his  decease  had  attained 
&e  age  of  sizty-five  years.  His  fiither  was  the  Hon.  Ben- 
.  jamin  Goodhue,  who  received  the  high  testimony  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  by  being 
elected  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I'ur  two  8uc- 
cessive  terms.  Tlie  subject  of  this  memoir  was  educated  at 
the  grammar-school  of  his  native  place,  and  his  mind  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  more  varied  acquisition  of  knowledge 
which  he  afterward  deriyed  from  extensive  reading  and  in- 
tercom!Be  with  the  worid.  Among  his  school-mates  and  the 
associates  of  his  early  life  were  many  who  became  distin- 
guished as  merchants,  or  in  the  learned  professions,  and 
some  who  rose  to  eminence  in  jniblic  life. 

As  he  had  a  strong  mind,  intent  upop  the  acquisition  of 
knonidedge,  and  never  yielded  to  indolence  or  vicious  indul- 
gences, he  had  the  better  opportuiily  for  mental  improve* 
ment,  and  in  this  respect  few  men  have  moie  liEdthfblij 
redeemed  their  time. 

In  the  year  1798,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  he  entered  the 
counting-room  of  the  Hon.  John  Norris,  of  Salem,  a  mer- 
chant of  wealth  and  enter|)rise,  extensively  en^ag-ed  in  the 
trade  of  Europe  and  the  East  Indies.  Mr.  Norrls  was  a 
man  of  great  moral  worth,  distinguished  for  his  piety, 
benevolence,  and  strict  regard  to  tmth.  Such  an  example 
is  at  all  times  a  blessing  to  the  world,  and  it  was  not  lost  in 
ito  influence  upon  his  youig  apprentice.  After  a  few  years 
spent  in  Ae  comting-room,  Mr.  €K)odhne  received  a  mark 
of  confidence  not  unusual  in  those  days,  in  being  sent 
abruad  ;\s  supercargro  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Norris. 

Hiis  lirst  voyage  was  to  Aden,  in  Arabia,  commencing  in 
December,  1803,  and  terminating  in  July,  1805,  in  which 
he  touched  at  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Isle  of 
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France.  He  r^maiDed  six  montlis  at  Aden  on  this  occaaioi^ 
and  was  much  intereated  in  his  intereonree  with  the  Mo 
hammedaaa  in  that  region.  His  second  voyage  was  to  Gal- 
cntta,  oommencing  in  October,  1805,  and  tenninating  in 
October,  1806.  Here  again  he  wae  much  interested  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  Banians  and  natires  of  India,  and  he 
was  led,  Ity  his  ub^ui  v;i[inn»  at  tliis  early  ]>cri<)d  of  his  life, 
to  fnrni  a  liahit  ul' making  liberal  allowanceij  for  the  defects 
and  imperfections  of  those  who  had  been  born  and  bn^u^dit 
np  under  a  more  obscure  light  than  that  which  he  had 
enjoyed. 

"Mr,  Goodhue  removed  to  New  York  in  Kovember,  1807. 
Jn  commencing  his  commercial  career  he  stiU  enjoyed  the 
patronage  of  his  early  friend,  Mr.  Norris.   By  the  purity 

of  his  character,  his  intelligence,  and  his  faithful  devoted- 
ness  to  his  interests,  he  had  gaiTK^]  his  lasting  esteem  and 
confidence.  It  was  also  his  singular  good  fortune  to  enjoy 
the  countenance  and  patronage  of  the  TTi  »n.  William  Gray, 
of  Boston,  so  well  known  for  his  wealth  and  enterprise,  and 
so  distinguished  in  the  commercial  histoiy  of  this  eonntiy. 
The  late  Joseph  Feabody,  of  Salem,  who  was  among  the 
most  wealthy  and  eminent  merchants  of  his  day,  was  9bo 
among  his  patrons.  Tliis  was  an  auspicious  begiuuliig,  and 
few  men  in  tlie  outset  of  life  have,  in  the  way  of  j^atronage, 
been  so  highly  favored.  It  was,  liowever,  an  advantage 
which  he  could  not  have  enjoyed  if  he  had  not  established 
a  character  which  gave  him  a  title  to  their  confidence  and 
esteem. 

He  was  equally  happy,  on  his  arrival  at  New  York,  in 
being  recommended  to  gentlemen  of  leading  infinenoe  and 

respectability,  by  whom  he  was  taken  by  the  liand  and  in- 
troduced at  once  to  the  most  select  societv.  Among  liis 
warm  friends  was  the  late  Hon.  Oliver  IVi'lciftt,  then  en- 
gaged in  commercial  pursuits,  and  the  late  Archibald 
Gracie.  General  Matthew  Olarkson  was  also  among  hk 
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earl  J  and  most  Tallied  ftiends,  and  Mr.  Goodhne  afterward 

became  connected  with  his  ^mily  by  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter.  He  always  cherished  a  grateful  sense  of  the 
kindness  ut"  his  early  ])atn>ns,  and  always  spoke  of  them 
with  respect  and  affection  until  the  close  of  liis  life.  He 
was  never  elated  by  the  many  flattering  attentions  which 
he  receiyed  on  his  first  introduction  to  his  new  place  of  res- 
idenee,  and  no  man  has  ever  deported  himself  with  more 
modesty  in  a  career  in  which  there  has  been  so  mnch  which 
might  hare  fostered  vanity  in  a  mind  differently  consti- 
tuted. 

The  long  embargo,  and  subsequent  war  ^nth  England, 
checked  for  a  while  the  full  success  of  Mr.  Goodhue^s  mer- 
cantile career.  He  hailed  the  return  of  peace  with  great 
delight,  and  on  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  dispatched  an 
express  to  Boston,  with  instmctions  to  proclaim  alond  the 
glad  tidings  in  every  town  on  the  route.  The  Bostonians 
received  the  messenger  with  joy,  and  did  not  allow  him  to 
return  without  a  reward.  This  act  was  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Goodhue.  It  might  have  occurred  to  other  minds  to  have 
availed  of  this  occasion  for  the  purpose  of  private  sj^ecuia- 
tion;  but  he  was  absorbed  by  the  one  thought  of  the  para* 
mount  importance  of  this  great  event  as  9k  ^public  bkssmg. 

After  tite  peace  of  1814,  the  relations  of  Mr.  Qoodhne^ 
mercantile  firm  became,  by  degrees,  more  widely  extended 
Arongh  all  Hie  commercial  parts  of  EnrD])e,  the  East  Indies, 
Mexico,  and  South  Americii.  In  the  course  of  In's  long 
commercial  life  he  became  extensively  acquainted  with  the 
numerous  foreigners  who  visited  America,  many  of  whom 
enjoyed  his  hospitality ;  and  the  warm  expressions  of  re- 
gard which  have  been  received  from  them  since  his  death 
was  announced,  are  among  the  most  precious  memorials  of 
his  family  and  friends. 

ISt,  Goodhne^  commercial  life  extended  through  an  in- 
terval of  time  fiaught  with  momentous  events,  affecting 
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deej'ly  tho  pofiiUon  and  circuiubUmccii  of  commercial  men. 
The  long  embargo^  the  war  with  England  which  followed 
it ;  the  yariona  ehangea  in  the  Bank  of  the  United  StateSi 
and  final  oveiihraw  of  that  inatitatioD ;  the  Taiiona  altera- 
tiooB  of  the  tariff^  and  ^e  ancoeaeive  oontractiona  and  ez- 
pannona  of  the  currency  conaeqnent  npon  theae  eventa, 
occasioning  heavy  (li8ai>pointincnta  and  losses  to  all  the 
community,  followed  in  (^uick  Hucfit^*^!*)!!.  It  waR  n«>  r^mall 
felicity  t<"  have  Hiirvived  tho^io  changes,  and  to  have  main- 
tained throughout  a  high  credit  and  unsullied  reputation. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  ready-flowing  sympathy  and  fel- 
low feeling  which  marked  Mr.  Goodhue's  character.  It 
was  eqMcially  mamftated  toward  thoae  in  dependent  aLtoa- 
tiona  and  in  tiie  more  humble  walks  of  life.  Ko  laboring 
man,  however  low  hia  condition,  oonld  be  engaged  in  lua 
fiervice  without  perceiving  that  lie  had  a  considerate  regard 
for  his  feelings  and  for  liis  riglits.  No  domestic  ever  lived 
in  hi^i  fjunily  without  ])eing  im])rervsed  by  hU  ronda>ecn«sinn 
and  kindness.  This  feeling  made  him  reluctant  to  part 
with  thoae  who  had  faithfully  served  him,  and  few  men 
have  erer  made  00  few  changea  in  those  who  have  held 
subordinate  sitnationa  under  them.  The  cartman  who,  on 
his  first  arriyal  in  New  York,  took  his  baggage  to  his 
lodgings,  was  employed  by  him  until  old  age  obliged  him 
to  retire  from  active  lil  '.  A  principa,!  b  ook  keeper,  well 
worthy  of  his  confidence  and  estecTn,  roniained  with  him 
for  fifteen  years,  and  then  withdrew  merely  because  he 
wished  to  change  his  mode  of  life.  A  confidential  counting 
room  porter,  after  being  in  hia  service  for  twenty-five  years, 
atill  holda  his  place  in  the  house  of  Qoodhne  &  Oo.  Iheae 
incidents,  not  important  in  themsslves,  aie  worthy  of  reoord 
as  diaracteristie  of  the  man,  and  they  furnish  an  example 
of  a  trait  ot  chaiaeter  not  generally  sufficiently  cidtivated. 
Tlie  busy,  pros{)crou3  comniunity  are  too  a}»t  to  overi-  'ok 
the  feeiings  aud  righta  of  thoie  who  are  dependent  upon 
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them  ;  and  are  too  insensible  to  the  beneficial  influence 
which,  hy  a  proper  eympatiiy  and  care,  they  can  exert 
over  tliem. 

The  incidents  of  private  life,  even  in  the  case  of  one  who 
oocnpies  a  prominent  and  important  place  in  society,  do 
not  afEwd  much  matter  of  g^eml  interest  We  ahall,  theie- 
fore,  in  the  remainder  of  this  article,  pan  to  a  brief  sketch 
of  the  character  of  Mr.  Goodhue. 

Uc  was  a  man  of  clear,  and  strong,  and  inquisitive  mind, 
well  iuibrmed  by  extensive  reading  and  a  large  interconrse 
with  men  of  intelligence.  In  politics  he  was  a  Federalist 
of  the  old  school,  steady  and  unwavering  through  all  the 
momentous  changes  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He 
was  always  the  wann  advocate  of  free-trade — ever  ready  to 
give  his  influence  to  measures  which  cotdd  promote  it  He 
felt  a  deep  and  lively  interest  in  the  progress  of  improve- 
ment, and  looked  forward  with  cheerful,  ardent  hoj)cs  to 
the  gradual  melioration  of  the  human  family  in  their  con- 
dition ;  but  he  dreaded  revolution  as  fraught  with  violence, 
and  oflen  ending  in  defeat  His  hopes  rested  on  the  grad- 
ual and  effective  influence  of  a  more  general  diffusion  of 
Icnowledge  and  civilization. 

In  religion  he  was  the  invariable  and  unyielding  advo- 
cate  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  entirely  opposed  to  oppree* 
sion  and  domination  under  whatever  name  they  might  be 
called.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  the  pure  and  u])nght, 
of  whatever  religious  sect  they  might  l)e  ;  an  uncom}tn> 
mising  abhorrence  of  hypocrisy  and  fake  pretension,  in 
whatever  garb  they  might  show  themselves.  Few  men 
had  a  more  sacred  regard  for  truth — a  deeper  sense  of  ao> 
oountability.  No  man  had  a  more  profound  reverence  for 
the  Great  Supreme.  The  records  which  he  has  left  show 
tliat  ho  had  calmly  contemplated  the  approach  of  death 
long  before  it  took  him  from  the  world.  The  call  was 
sudden,  but  it  did  not  take  him  by  surprise.  His  character 
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is  so  truly  and  ably  portrayed  in  the  discourse  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Bello^  deUyered  on  the  ocoaaion  of  his  death,  that 
we  dose  this  article  with  a  few  extractB  fiom  it. 
^  In  a  eommimity  like  ours,  there  is  especial  danger  iSbai 

the  Christiaii  standard  will  decline,  and  with  it  the  confi- 
dence of  the  public  in  the  reality  of  Christian  faith  and 
.  virtne.  AV"e  live  confessedly  in  the  midst  of  great  tempta- 
tions and  seductions.  There  is  nothing,  perhaps,  concern- 
ing which  men  doubt  each  other  more  than  in  regard  to 
their  power  to  withstand  the  temptation  of  money.  That 
^  eyeiy  man  has  his  price,^  is  a  reoeived  maxim  of  terrible 
import,  whose  practical  disproof  eoncenis  the  intereeta,  and 
even  the  credibility  of  the  gospel,  more  than  tongue  can 
tell.  It  is  to  this  '  trial  by  gohl,'  that  we  are  called  in  this 
commercial  meti'opolis :  a  ti-ial  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
the  old  trial  by  fire.  Amid  the  competitions  and  collisions 
of  mercantile  enteiprise,  pressed  by  the  necessity  and  the 
difficulty  of  speedily  sacceeding,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
expensive  position  here  assnmed ;  sumnnded  by  examples 
of  crowds,  whose  confessed  and  only  object  is  aocnmnlation ; 
supported  in  lax  practices  by  the  maxims  of  the  carder; 
tempted  ri(A\  l>y  the  glittering  prizes  of  rapid  success,  and 
then  by  the  imnriueut  perils  of  sudden  failure  ;  excited  l)y 
the  triumphant  speculations  of  the  adventurous,  and  dazzled 
by  the  social  splendors  of  the  prosperous ;  conversant  all 
the  day  long,  tor  at  least  six  days  in  the  week,  with  the 
plans  and  projects,  the  conyersatioD  and  spirit  of  money- 
making, — ^wbat  wonder  is  it,  that  riches  come  to  stand  for 
tlie  principal  thing,  and  that  tlio  laws  and  spirit  of  Christian 
virtue  are  so  often  found  to  be  withes  of  straw  in  the  lires 
of  worldly  ambition  and  business  enterj)rise  ? 

"What  we  particularly  need,  then,  is  the  example  of 
men  who  are  thrown  into  the  hottest  pait  of  this  fhrnace, 
and  yet  come  ont  nnscathed  I  Men  who  enter  into  the 
arena  of  business,  seek  its  rewards,  wrestle  widi  its  oom- 
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petitotBi  ezperienoe  its  temptations,  taste  ita  disappoint- 
mentB  and  its  BuccesseB,  its  an3deti68  and  its  gratificationB ;  • 
piisa  throogh  ita  crises  of  paaic,  and  of  bnbble-proeperitjTf 
'  and  yet  tbrongh  all,  uphold  a  character  and  reputation  for 

unspotted  honor  and  integrity,  for  equanimity  and  modera- 
tiuu,  and  tor  qualities  of  mind  and  hearty  to  wliich  wtn  ldlj 
success  is  manifestly  and  completely  subordinated.  The 
world  may  well  be  suspicious  of  an  untried  vii-tue ;  of  the 
worth  of  an  integrity  which  sustains  iteelf  in  seclasion,  and 
never  measnres  its  strength  with  the  temptations  of  life ; 
of  a  professional  goodness,  which  is  hedged  about  bj  the 
restrictions  of  public  opinion ;  of  a  talking  piety,  that  mis- 
takes the  glow  of  beautiful  and  exalted  sentiments  for  the 
earnestness  and  vigor  of  moral  principle  ;  of  the  graces 
which  merely  reflect  the  circumstances  that  surround  them ; 
as,  for  iustauco,  the  humility  of  the  low  in  station,  the 
amiablenesB  of  those  whose  natural  temperament  is  equable, 
the  self-control  of  the  nnimpassioned,  or  moderadon  of  de- 
sires in  those  who  are  withoot  opportunity  or  hope  of  ad- 
yancement  What  we  need  to  confirm  our  faith  in  virtue, 
to  reprove  and  stimulate  oui'  cunsciences,  is  to  sec  the  tri- 
umph of  tempted  integrity,  the  victory  of  a  si)irit  that  feels 
the  force  of  the  passions  and  desires  that  agitate  our  own 
hearts,  and  yet  controls. tliem  ;  tliat  is  subjected  to  our  own 
tiying  circumstances,  and  tuns  them  to  the  account  of 
goodness. 

It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  hear  men,  as  it  were,  forti- 
fying their  own  moral  resolntion  bj  assailing  the  ordinary 

objects  of  human  desire ;  denying  the  desirableness  of  for- 
tune ;  charging  the  necessary  principles  on  which  butiiness 
is  conducted  with  intiinsic  immorality,  and  attrihuliug  to 
wealth  itself  all  the  e\ils  which  come  from  the  passionate 
^love  of  money.'  When  these  words  proceed  from  the 
months  of  the  nnsoocessfnl,  or  from  fliose  withdrawn  ftom 
the  walks  of  trade,  thej  indicate  a  veiy  snspicions  kind  of 
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past  experience,  and  a  very  doubdiil  sort  of  unworldlineM. 
The  troth  la,  the  busineflB  of  this  woxld  most  be  carried  on, 
and  there  mxiBt  be  commercial  centeny  where  wealth,  with 
all  its  responnbiUtiea,  perOa,  and  advantagee,  wOl  be  oon- 
emitrated.  Merehanta,  in  the  Uu^gest  nee  of  that  word,  are 
a  neceesary  and  most  important  class — a  fixed,  indispen- 
sable, ami  peniiaiicnt  class — in  the  divisions  of  society. 
Tlierc  is  n  >  prospect  wliat8<:>ever  that  the  presbure  of  care, 
the  competitions  of  trade,  the  increase  of  wealth,  or  the 
growth  of  private  fortunes,  will  diminiiih  in  a  place  like 
this.  Just  here,  this  work  which  jon  are  douig  is  to  be 
done— will  remain  to  be  done !  and  yon  and  year  anecea- 
sors  will  be  snbjected  to  whatBoever  dangers  and  disadyan- 
tages  to  the  moral  nature  belong  to  it.  It  by  no  means 
fullows  becau^  a  post  is  dangerous  that  it  is  to  be  deserted, 
or  that  it  is  wrong  to  occupy  it  I  It  by  no  means  is  true 
that  things  are  unimportant  or  to  be  dispensed  with,  b^ 
cause  they  are  morally  perilous.  Commerce  is  dangerous 
precisely  becanse  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  involyed 
in  it  Money  is  ^  perilons  staff,'  just  becaoBe  it  is  the  repre- 
sentatave  of  all  other  physical  and  of  mnch  intelleotoal  and 
moral  value.  Tliis  community  of  business  int<,'resta  and 
business  men  is  a  dangerous  and  dittieult  place  to  dwell  in, 
because  those  exclusively  occupied  in  dealing  with  that, 
which  most  nearly  and  aniversaUy  touches  the  present 
welfare  and  immediate  necessities  of  millions,  £&d  the  pas- 
sions and  wants  of  the  nation  pressmg  back  upon  them, 
and  shaking  wiOi  oonvulsiye  eneigy  the  nerves  whidi  they 
themselyes  are.  You  feel  here,  in  the  commercial  heart  of 
this  country,  the  heat  and  passion  of  the  whole  body.  You 
fulfill  an  indispensable  function.  It  is  a  dangerous  one. 
The  fireman  who  feeds  the  furnace  of  the  steam-engine  is 
exposed  to  certain  death  if  the  boiler  burst ;  but  he  is  the 
last  man  that  can  be  withdrawn  fit>m  his  poet  Let  it  be 
nnderstood  that  the  merchant  occupies  a  post  of  peril ;  that 
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he  lumdlee  the  most  dasgeroits  snbBtance ;  that  he  i%  of  all 
men,  meet  exposed  to  the  erils  of  worldlmoBs ;  tliat  his 

principles  are  destined  to  fearfnl  trial ;  that  he  is  to  live  in 
C'jiiijUint  excitement,  with  auxietj,  liope,  fear,  adventure, 
risk,  a>  his  stormy  element ;  that  mcrcantilf  ]iiisf(  irtiinc  liaa 
its  imminent  moral  perils  and  commercial  success,  equal 
and  peculiar  dangers  !  Let  the  merchant  understand  that 
he  places  himself,  for  the  sake  of  certain  valnable  and  not 
unworthy  considerationB,  in  a  position  in  which  he  is  to 
expect  litde  tranquillitj  of  mind  ;  small  control  of  his  own 
time,  and  little  direct  opportunity  for  cultivating  tastes  and 
pursuits  usually  regarded  «is  protective  to  the  moral  nature. 
Let  him  uuderstaud  that  he  is,  more  tlian  any  other  man, 
to  deal  directly  with  what  is,  by  general  consent,  the  most 
seductive,  exciting,  and  treacherous  commodity  in  the 
world ;  that  which  most  tempts  integrity,  moves  the  baser 
passions,  absorbs  the  ftcnlties,  chills  the  humane  affections, 
and  dnlls  the  spiritnal  senses ;  that  which  was  the  object  of 
our  Master's  most  emphatic  warning.  But  let  him,  at  the 
same  time,  recnirnize  the  Christian  lawfulnessj  and  pruvi 
dential  importance  of  his  calling,  and  appreciate  the  force 
of  the  troth  that  the  possible  moral  advantages  of  a  posi- 
lion  are  proportioned  to  its  moral  perils,  so  that  no  man^ 
opportimitieB  of  forming  and  exemplifying  the  Christian 
character  in  some  of  its  most  commanding  attributes,  are  so 
great  as  those  of  the  merehant  In  no  man  is  superiority 
to  worldline88  so  much  honored;  no  mau'b  integrity  is  so 
widely  known  or  so  much  venerated  I  Honor,  uprightness, 
brotherly  kindness,  purity  and  singleness  of  purpose,  mod- 
eration and  essential  superiority  to  worldly  maxims  and 
ambitiona^^ese  qualities,  if  they  exist  in  Uie  merchant  at 
all,  exist  in  hun  in  spite  of  daily  trials  and  temptations.  K 
any  man's  principles  require  to  be  sound  to  the  core,  it  is 
his.  Tliey  do  not  exist  by  the  forbearance  or  felicity  of 
circumstances.   They  aie  not  passive  graces.   They  need 
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to  be  positive,  active,  ap^greppive  qualities  ;  op]>Obiag  to  the 
perils  anil  ai^aults  of  hia  circiiinstances  a  ruixireil  and  stuu 
resistance.  As  such  thejr  are  recoguij^  aad  honored ;  and 
no  man  occupies  a  more  commanding  moral  iK^idon,  dia- 
plajB  a  more  neeful  character,  or  wins  a  more  sincere  and 
compulsory  rererance,  than  the  Christian  merchant  1  And 
what  does  the  commnnity  need  so  much,  what  can  it  so  ill 
spare*  as  tlie  example  of  8uch  men? 

"AVhy  then  is  it,  that  'with  an  ahnost  unequaled  <lemon- 
stration  of  sorrow  and  bereavement,  this  community  gathers 
about  his  grave^  and  testifies,  in  the  sincerest  and  heartiest 
forms,  its  reverence  and  love  I  Whence  this  bnrst  of  admi- 
ration, respect,  and  aflfoction,  coming  simultaneously  flrom 
eve  r  \  portion  of  the  public ;  uttered  through  the  resolutions 
of  commercial  bodies ;  speaking  from  the  lips  of  the  press ; 
and,  above  all,  I'allinir  in  tones  of  ten*ltriit'8S  from  private 
toniruos  in  all  clnj^-n  uf  Bocietv?  It  is  as  if  every  one  lt;\<l 
lost  a  friend,  a  guide,  an  example ;  one,  whom  ho  ib  bui- 
prised  to  find  has  been  equally  the  object  of  respect  and 
affection  to  ten  thousand  others  I  No  concert  of  action,  no 
mutual  understanding,  haa  marked  this  expression  of  public 
Ibeling.  We  hardly  knew  that  we  had  a  man  among  us  in 
whom  such  regards  tudted ;  and  no  one  beforehand  could 
have  predicted  the  impression  his  death  would  nuike  ujxni 
the  comnuinity.  He  filled  so  quiet,  so  unohtnisive,  and  so 
steady  a  plaee  among  us,  tliat  our  thuughUi  were  never  di- 
rectly or  abruptly  fixed  upon  him.  We  felt,  we  know  Ids 
worth  and  his  influence ;  but  we  did  not  make  it  the  fre- 
quent theme  of  our  remark,  nor  weigh  it  against  that  of 
others;  and  therefore,  I  repeat,  we  are  almost  taken  by 
surprise,  when  forced,  by  general  testimony,  to  acknowl- 
edfre  that  no  man  could  be  tiikcn  from  this  cuiiiniunitv 
amid  sucli  general  regrets,  ]>os«?e8sing  such  iinivei'sal  con- 
fidence, or  JtilUug  a  larger  place  in  its  afiectiona  and 
respect 
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"My  brethreu,  it  is  the  recogniaed  worth  of  private  char- 
acter which  has  extorted  this  homage  I  It  is  not  what  he 
has  clone,  but  what  he  has  been,  which  thus  attracts  the 
gratitude  and  respect  of  this  community.  Jonathan  Good- 
hue had  succeeded,  duniii:^  a  lon^  and  active  life  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  he  became  known  to  ahnoot  all  onv  people 
tlirough  the  ordinary  relations  of  trade  and  commerce,  in 
impressing  them  with  a  deep  and  unquestioning  sense  <  »f  his 
personal  integrity  and  easential  goodness.  Oollecting  its 
evidence  from  a  thousand  untraceable  sources,  from  the 
tmeonscious  notice  of  his  uniform  and  consistent  life,  from 
the  indirect  testimony  of  the  thousands  who  dealt  with  him, 
from  pci*i^onal  observation,  and  from  the  very  countenance 
and  manners  of  tlie  man,  this  commnnity  had  become  pen- 
etrated with  the  conviction  of  his  changeless  virtue,  of  his 
spotless  honor,  of  his  secret  and  thorough  worth.  Other 
men  might  have  equal  integrity,  but  he  had  the  power  of 
making  it  indubitably  apparent  Other  men  might  have 
his  general  worih,  but  he  somehow  manifested  it  in  a  way 
to  place  it  beyond  cavil,  jealousy,  suspicion,  or  indifference, 
lie  occupied,  what  is  ever  to  be  viewed  as  the  greatest  of 
all  earthly  positions,  that  of  a  witiic^s  lo  the  reality  of  virtue, 
and  one  whose  testimony  was  accepted.  Brethren,  do  we 
know  the  greatness  of  this  office?  do  we  recognize  that 
which  it  supplies,  as  the  piofoundest  need  of  society!  that 
which  it  accomplishes  as  the  most  useful  and  sublime  ser- 
vice rendered  to  men  and  communities?  If  we  ask  our- 
selves what  the  public  is  now  so  gratefully  contemplating 
in  the  niem<  n  y  of  Jonathan  Goodhue,  we  find  that  it  is  not 
his  public  services,  not  his  commercial  importance,  not 
even  his  particular  virtues  and  graces.  It  is  the  man  him- 
self; the  pure,  high-minded,  righteous  man,  with  gentle 
and  fuU  afiBsetions,  who  adorned  our  nature,  who  dignified 
the  mercantile  profession,  who  was  superior  to  his  station, 
his  riches,  his  exposures,  and  made  the  common  virtues 
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more  respected  and  venerable  than  shining  talents  or  public 
honoiB ;  who  Tindicated  the  dignity  of  common  Hfe^  and 
carried  a  Iiigli,  large,  and  noble  spirit  into  ordinary  affiura; 
who  made  men  recognize  something  inyiolable  and  awM 

even  in  the  private  cunscionct',  and  thur^  gave  ^aueiity  and 
value  to  our  coiumou  humanity  I  Yes,  my  Urethren,  tliis 
was  the  power,  this  the  attraction,  this  the  value  of  Jona- 
than Goodhue's  life.  He  has  made  men  believe  in  virtue. 
He  has  made  them  honor  character  more  than  station  or 
wealth  I  He  has  illtistrated  the  possible  purity,  dieintereBt- 
edness,  and  elevation  of  a  mercantile  life.  He  has  ahown 
that  a  rich  man  can  enter  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  He 
stands  up,  by  acclamation,  the  model  of  a  Ckiistiau 
Mei-chant  I 

Here,  perhaps,  1  might  better  pause,  as  having  said  all 
l^at  needs  to  be  set  forth  on  this  occasion.  But  yon  will 
suffer  me  to  dwell  with  a  little  discrimination  upon  so  inter* 
esting  a  subject  of  contemplation.  The  distinguishing  moral 
traits  of  Mr.  Goodhue  were  purity  of  mind,  conscientious- 
ne68,  benevolence,  and  love  of  freedom.  Perhajis  the  first 
was  the  most  striking  iu  a  man  in  liif^  position.  Originally 
undv>wed  with  a  Aciusitive  and  elevated  nature,  and  educated 
among  the  pure  and  good,  ho  brought  to  this  community, 
at  mattn'e  age,  the  simplicity  and  transparent^  of  a  child, 
and  retained  to  the  last  a  manifest  purity  of  heart  and  ima- 
gination. I  think  no  man  ever  ventured  to  pollute  bis  ear 
with  levity  or  coarse  allusions,  or  to  pi-opose  to  him  any 
object  or  scheme  which  involved  mean  or  seltish  motives. 
He  nhiank,  with  an  instinctive  disgubt,  from  the  f«ml,  the 
low,  the  unworthy;  and  compelled  all  to  feel  tiiat  he  was  a 
vessel  made  to  honor^'^  which  could  admit  no  noisome  or 
base-  mixtures  in  its  ciystal  depths.  His  purity  of  mind 
was  still  further  evinced,  in  the  difBiculty  with  which  he 
conceived  of  bad  motives  or  wnmg  intentions  in  others. 
He  had  an  unaffected  confidence  in  his  fellow-creatures, 
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growing  out  of  his  own  ingennoimieeB*  Ho  was  the  apolo- 
gist of  all  men,  seekiDg  ezplanatioDB  of  their  miscondact 
which  would  relieye  them  of  utter  oondemnatioii,  and  often 

clinj;  to  them  M^hen  deserted  bv  most  otliei-s.  It  was  re- 
marked  l>y  one  who  enjoyed  his  daily  and  familijir  inter- 
couTBei  that  he  never  heard  him  speak  in  decisive  scorn  of 
any  man,  but  in  one  instance.  His  purity  of  mind  mam- 
feeted  itself  in  the  childlike  character  of  his  tastes,  manners, 
and  pleasures.  He  retained  through  life  the  playfblness 
and  the  simplicity  of  a  boy,  and  was  an  equal  among  his 
own  children.  His  mind  seemed  to  have  no  fuel  for  the 
fiercer  passions  of  manhood.  He  bad  no  taste  f  ir  notoriety, 
influence,  social  conspicuousness,  excitinf^  8j)ecidati<)n,  or 
brilliant  success.  His  purity  shrank  from  the  soil  contrac^ 
ed  in  such  positions  and  pursuits.  And  thus  he  maintained 
the  equanimily,  elasticity,  and  spontaneous  cheeifulness  of 
his  jouth,  even  to  his  latest  days. 

^Ph>bablj  conscientiousness  would  be  fiist  named,  by 
this  community,  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  characteristic  quality. 
Duty,  1  doubt  not,  was  the  word,  if  not  otlenest  upon  liis 
bps.  most  deeply  stani]  cm]  wy^cn  his  heart.  He  was  accus- 
tomed to  refer  Idb  conduct,  in  little  and  in  great  things,  to 
the  court  of  conscience. 

Nor  was  this  sense  of  duty  in  him  the  stem  and  narrow 
principle  it  is  sometimes  seen  to  be,  even  in  the  good.  He 
had  the  nicest  sense  of  justice— 4i  most  tender  and  solicitous 
regard  for  others'  rights,  and  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  learn 
and  to  fulfill  his  obligations  in  the  least  particular  to  every 
liuman  creature.  His  conscientiuusne&s  was  not  more  man- 
ifest in  the  undeviating  rectitude  of  his  mercantile  and  com- 
mercial career,  than  in  social  and  domestic  life.  He  was 
careftil  to  pay  honor  where  honor  is  due ;  to  lose  no  oppor- 
tunity of  maniiiBBtiDg  respect  for  worth  and  value ;  to  avoid* 
the  least  trifling  with  ike  feelings  or  the  reputation  of 
others ;  and  to  give,  at  all  times,  the  least  pobsiblo  tioublc 
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on  bis  own  account.  How  lofty  a  scnfie  of  honor — how 
pure  and  strict  an  integritj — what  high-minded  piinciples 
bo  carried  with  him  into  bniineflB,  yon  are  fur  better  able  to 
estimate  than  L  Bnt  if  the  testimony  of  the  commercial 
world  is  to  be  taken,  his  oonnting-room  was  to  bim  a  aane- 
tnary  in  which  he  offered  tlie  daily  Bacrifices  of  justice, 
t»  uth,  and  righteouFiu  ss,  and  sent  up  the  incense  of  obedi- 
ence to  tliat  great  pivcejit,  '  Do  uutu  otliors  us  you  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you.'  It  was  the  pervading  con- 
trol and  influence  of  thii  sense  of  duty,  which  enabled 
him  to  say  at  the  very  close  of  his  life :  'I  am  not  con* 
sclous  that  I  have  ever  brought  evil  on  a  single  human 
being.'  • 

*'  And  this  sn/jgeste  another  characteristic  of  Mr.  Good- 
liue — hi^  ])enevnlence  ;  which,  when  I  mentluii  it,  seem?,  as 
each  of  his  other  traits  does,  tlie  most  striking  of  all.  iviiid- 
ness  of  heart  was  joined  in  him  with  purity  of  feeling  and 
loftiness  and  rectitude  of  conscience*  It  did  not  in  him 
take  the  form  of  a  public  philanthropy,  although  for  thirty 
}'ears  he  was  most  assiduous  and  deeply  interested  in  tiie 
duties  of  a  trustee  of  the  Savings  Bank,  and  a  governor  of 
the  Ilospital — offices  which  he  would  not  relinqniaih  even 
jimi<l  the  iutirmitio**  (*f  liis  \h\v  j>ji,st  years,  because  he  loved 
tlie  intorcoui>;e  r)t' tlie  sick  an«l  the  poor.  Ilis  benevolence 
was  ratiior  a  constant  and  unwearied  desire  to  make  all 
within  his  reach  happy.  He  loved  his  race.  He  was  anca<^y 
if  cut  off,  for  ever  so  diort  a  time,  from  the  intercourse  of  hia 
fellow-creatures.  The  human  race  was  dear  to  him,  and 
his  heart  overflowed  with  tenderness  and  good-will  toward 
every  creature  that  bore  it.  Perhaps  no  man  in  the  com- 
iiiniiity  had  a  livelier  interest  in  man  sini[>ly  as  man.  It 
mattered  nothini:^  what  his  station,  condition,  faith,  country, 
*or  color,  he  loved  his  kind ;  loved  to  make  the  human  heart 
rejoice ;  loved  to  call  up  even  momcnfnry  feelings  of  satis- 
faction in  the  breasts  of  those  with  whom  he  had  only  a  pass* 
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ing  intercoune.  Who  ao  acrapiiloii8  «b  he  to  disohai^  the 
little  conitesiee  of  life  vith  fidelity;  whose  eye  tamed  80 
quickly  to  recognize  the  humblest  friend ;  whose  smile  and 

hand  so  ready  to  acknowledge  tuo  i^reetings  of  a  most  ex- 
tensive circle  of  acquaintances  ?  I  know  notliing  of  his 
more  substantial  semces  to  the  8ii tiering  and  t\\v  needy. 
He  was  not  a  man  to  allow  his  lei\;  hand  to  know  what  his 
right  hand  did ;  yet,  who  can  doubt  that  his  charities  were 
as  large  as  his  heart  and  his  means!  Bat  can  we  overrate 
the  worth  of  that  beaming  goodness  which  overleaps  the 
barrier  of  station  and  wealth,  and  makes  for  its  possessor 
a  place  in  the  heart  of  the  humblest  and  ni^st  obscure  ? 
Love  creates  love;  and  the  unbounded  meabure  of  affec- 
tion wliich  this  community  poured  out  to  him,  shows  how 
freeXj  he  had  given  his  heart  to  his  fellow-men  1  I  dare 
not  speak  of  the  exemplification  his  benevolence  found 
in  the  domestic  circle,  where  he  knew  how  to  preserve 
the  most  manly  dignity,  while  he  lavished  a  woman's 
heart 

**  The  love  of  freedom  was  the  most  conspicuous  mental 
trait  in  Mr.  Goodiiue.  He  was  the  earnest  advocate  of 
political  freedom,  of  religious  liljeiii^  and  of  free  trade. 
Possessed  of  a  large  understanding,  cultivated  l)y  careful 
reading,  and  early  impressed  with  the.  principles  that  moved 
our  republican  fiMhers,  he  had  exercised  himself  npon  all 
tile  political,  religious,  and  commercial  questions  of  hJs 
time,  and  upon  most  had  worked  himself  out  into  the 
largest  liberty  and  the  clearest  lij^ht.  By  eonsciencc,  by 
heart,  he  was  the  ardent  Biippui  iiir  of  human  rights.  He 
could  l)ear  no  restrictions,  tolerdte  no  interference  here,  lie 
had  a  Mi  and  unwavering  confidence  in  the  value  and  the 
permanency  of  our  institutions,  and  was  not  dismayed  by 
any  of  ihe  discouraging  signs  of  the  times.  He  believed  fully 
in  human  progress,  and  delisted  in  nothing  so  much  as  in 
noticing  or  recounting  the  proofr  of  it  But  his  strongest 
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feeling  waa  the  importance  and  the  neoeesitf  of  rdigioiiB 
liberty  and  perfect  toleration. 

I  might  speak,  my  brethren,  of  the  nmplicity  of  his 

iiiaunei"s,  bis  modesty  and  humility,  his  groat  dislike  of 
ostentation  in  modes  of  life,  dress,  eqiiipasre,  and  domestic 
arrangements.  These  were  the  qualities  \\  Inch  made  him 
loved  as  well  as  respected.  No  man  envied  hia  enccesBy  or 
was  jealooa  of  his  honors.  His  wealth  bnilt  np  no  barrier 
between  him  and  his  fellow*men,  however  bmnble.  His 
circmnstancea  however  pro^ierons,  his  condition  however 
elevated,  did  nothing  to  conceal,  to  distort,  or  to  color  the 
image  uf  the  man  himself.  He  was  manifest  through  all, 
and  appeared  in  his  modest,  simple,  sincere  goodness,  fix»ui 
which  none  I'elt  the  least  provocation  to  detract. 

*^  I  should  wrong  liim,  and  the  place,  and  the  office  I  fill, 
did  I  fail  to  say,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  was  admira- 
ble in  Mr.  Goodhne's  character,  was  piely  1  A  profound 
reverence  and  love  for  God  was  the  centril  and  pervading 
sentiment  of  his  heart  This  was  the  light  and  strength 
of  his  conscience.  To  please  God,  to  render  himself  a 
pure  and  acceptable  offering  in  his  sight,  to  do  his  Ma- 
ker's will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven — this  was  the 
rule,  and  the  impulse,  and  the  secret  source  of  his  righ- 
teous life. 

^  In  conclusion,  my  brethren,  I  have  one  witness  to  pro- 
duce, in  confirmation  of  the  testimony  now  concluded, 

whose  integrity,  humility,  and  reliableness,  you  are  at  this 
moment  least  of  all  disiK>sed  to  question — I  mean,  the  {sub- 
ject of  these  observations  hiiii^^elf.  Ailer  Mr.  Goodhue's 
death,  a  letter  was  found,  written  by  him  only  a  few 
mouths  betbre,  and  addressed  to  his  family,  which  forms 
such  a  miiTor  of  the  man,  and  contains  so  much  that  is  in> 
teresting  and  valuable  to  us  and  the  community,  that  every 
scruple  of  reserve  has  given  way  befm  the  urgency  which 
has  sought  its  publication  on  the  present  occasion.   It  may 
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be  considered  as  Mr.  Goodhue's  dying  testament,  as  it  is, 
next  to  his  good  name,  the  most  preeioiia  bequest  left  to  his 
duldMD.  OmittiDg  such  parts  as  more  direedj  concern 
his  immediate  family,  I  shall  now  proceed  to  lay  this  letter 

before  you,  without  comment,  as  the  appropriate  proof,  en- 
forcement, and  moral  of  this  disco ui^e.  The  paper  is  dated 
Kew  York,  February  7, 1848,  at  his  residence  in  this  city, 
and  is  as  follows  : 

"  *Bom  on  the  21st  of  Jnne,  1783,  1  am  now  well  ad- 
Taiiced  on  my  sixty-fifth  year.  This  £MSt  of  itself  would  re- 
mind me  that  the  end  can  not  probably  be  yeiy  fu  o£  Bat 
besides,  I  have,  for  about  two  years  past,  occasionally  found 
an  oppression  on  the  chest,  on  moving  quickly,  which 
seems  to  indicate  some  derangement  in  the  action  of  the 
heart,  and  this  difficulty  I  think  has  matcriallv  increased 

7  k.'  «/ 

within  a  few  weeks.  Wishing  to  offer  some  obsenrations 
for  the  use  of  my  family,  should  I  be  suddenly  removed 
from  ifaem,  I  have  set  down  the  thoughts  that  occur 
to  me. 

First,  then,  I  llumk  Heaven  that  my  lot  has  been 

cast  in  this  age,  and  in  tliis  land.  I  say  in  this  age,  for 
althtmgh  the  evild  that  exi&t  an-  abundant,  yet  I  think 
there  has  been  great  gain  in  the  general  recogmtiou  among 
a  numerous  portion  of  the  intelligent  part  of  socie^,  of  the 
importance  of  the  great  principles  of  peace,  tempennce, 
and  respect  fi>r  the  rights  of  others.  And  in  my  own  coun- 
try these  prindpleB  are  more  prevalent,  I  think,  than  in 
any  other;  and  there  is,  moreover,  I  think,  this  Ibrther  en- 
couraging view — that  they  are  constantly  nuikin^^  pioirrcss 
throughout  the  community.  I  take  this  view  also,  that  the 
conditions  which  go  to  giving  a  man  the  consideration  and 
esteem  of  his  feUow-creatures,  to  which  we  all  ju8tly  attach 
a  value,  have  more  reference  to  the  essentials  of  character, 
as  intelligence  and  virtue,  and  more  independence  of  &e 
extraneous  cireumttances  of  official  position,  ftmily  eonneo- 
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tion,  or  great  wealth.  The  advantages  of  tliese  accideiilB 
are  of  no  ocMnparable  importance  here  with  what  they  are 
ia  the  other  countries  of  the  world ;  and  thus  temptations 
to  draw  men  aside  from  the  conne  of  virtaons  life,  are  ac- 
ocM^inp^ly  eo  mnch  the  lees  dangerous.' 

"  Alter  ex}»rc5sin^^  ln^  <j;ratitude  f<>r  the  blessings  of  his 
domestic  ties,  and  the  hai)piiies8  of  his  home,  lie  says  : 

" '  In  those  in  whom  my  happiness  is  more  immediately 
ooiicei*ned,  what  equivalent  could  there  be  for  a  departure 
from  a  life  of  nprightness.' 
And  then  o<»itinnes : 

^  *  In  looking  back  on  my  own  comse  of  life,  I  have  abon- 
dant  canse  for  thankfulness ;  for  while  desiring  hnmbl j  to 
acknowledge  the  insufficiency  of  my  own  merits,  yet  have 
I  great  reason  to  rejoice  that,  gnnviiig  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  good  and  the  pure,  I  have  escaped  many  evils 
where  others  have  been  less  fortunate.  I  have  oflen  men- 
tioned Uiat,  among  my  associates  in  my  natiye  town  (Salem), 
I  scarcely  ever  heard  a  profime  word. 

( I  onght  to  aeoonnt  it  another  circumstance  of  thankful- 
ness,  that  I  had  the  advantage,  in  early  life,  of  imbibing 
and  cultivating  sentiments  of  perfect  toleration  and  charity 
fur  the  religious  opiniuns  of  others,  so  that  I  Ihwo  never  for 
a  moment  feit  the  slightest  i-estraint  in  cherishiiig  all  good- 
will toward  the  worthy  and  good,  of  whatever  sect  or  de- 
nomination they  might  be.  At  an  early  period  of  my  life 
I  was  thrown,  for  several  months,  exclusively  into  the 
society  of  Mohammedans  and  Brahnuns,  and  there  were 
mauy  among  Lliem  with  whom  a  mutual  regard  subsisted. 
Mere  opinion,  if  squaring  even  with  my  own  notions  of 
truth,  I  have  ever  considered  as  fur  less  important  than 
right  motives.  I  wish  to  cherish  the  most  devout  reverence 
for  the  Great  Onmipotent,  Omnipresent,  and  Perfl  ct  Being, 
the  Great  First  Oanse,  the  GreatcM^  and  Buler  of  the  Uni* 
verse— our  Father,  P^werver,  and  Bene^tor ;  and  to  keep 
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liabitually  in  view  the  obligations  I  owe  to  Mm  of  perfect 
obedience  in  all  thing*?.  "What  these  duties  are.  I  tliink  are 
more  plainly  shown  in  the  life  and  precepl^?  the  Great 
Teacher,  and  I  wish  accordingly  to  set  all  value  upon  them. 
Ibcse  he  has  said  are  essentiallj,  love  to  God,  and  loye 
to  man. 

*^  *'  In  reference  to  tbe  style  of  living,  I  ynsk  to  advise  mj 
children  against  every  thing  like  extravagance,  however 

much  they  may  happen  to  be  I'avured  with  the  means  of 
indulgence.  Things  comfortable,  if  they  can  aflord  it,  1 
would  not  withhold  ;  but  I  should  consider  it  a  rule  never 
to  be  departed  from,  that  so  far  as  display  should  be  the 
object,  they  should  never  exceed  in  the  slightest  degree  the 
role  which  should  prevail  among  tbe  wise  and  the  prudent. 
An  infinitely  more  deserving  object  of  their  regard,  in  the 
bestowment  of  superfluous  means  should  be,  I  think,  the 
aiding  of  the  great  cause  of  learning  and  Bcience.  I  have 
lU)  doubt  that  the  tendency  of  society  is  to  lessen  the  dis- 
tinctioua  of  rank  as  regards  the  accidents  of  birth  and 
station,  and  that  the  great  principle  of  equality  is  to  make 
progress  in  the  world — and  when  growing  out  of  a  high 
civiliiation,  it  is  to  be  hailed  with  all  welcome.  The  over- 
throw of  almost  any  of  the  institutions  of  society,  in  any 
country,  by  violence,  I  should  be  di.^pused  to  deprecate, 
and  I  ill  11  disposed  to  abhor  rcwlutiom^  but  to  cherish 
ri^omiai  'ion  every  where. 

^  ^  In  reference  to  the  closing  scene  in  this  world,  I  wish 
to  express  my  desire  that  there  be  no  parade  connected 
with  the  foneral  perfbrmanceB.  It  would  be  my  desire, 
that  none  but  the  immediate  relatives  and  fiiends  should 
be  called  together  when  the  usual  religious  services  should 
be  perfurnied,  and  that  nut  more  than  a  single  cariiage 
should  follow  the  hearse  to  the  cemetery.' 

After  bidding  adieu  to  his  faniiiy,  with  a  particular 
re&rence  to  every  individual  having  any  claim  upon  his 
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recollection  at  such  a  solenm  moment,  he  condadee  with 
these  words: 

^ '  I  pray  heaven  to  reoeiTe  my  partbg  spirit 

(Signed)  *  Jqbutbav  Qoodbub.' 

'**In  a  postscript  is  appended  tlie  following  pregnant 
afterthought : 

" '  I  add,  as  a  most  Ijappy  reflection,  that  I  am  not  crii 
ecious  that  I  have  ever  brought  eyil  on  a  single  human 
being*' 
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Tab  example  of  the  wise  and  good  has  erer  exercised  a 
fkrorable  inflnetiee  upon  civilised  man,  and  will  never 
cease  to  be  a  valuable  item  in  the  wtaUli  of  nations.  In 
all  ages  have  historians  considered  it  a  grateful  duty  to 
trace  the  course  of  their  pliilosojjliers,  explain  the  policy  of 
their  statesmen,  and  emblazon  the  renown  of  their  heroes. 
For  this  they  have  been  welcomed  to  the  republic  of  letfcerBi 
and  we  see  no  reason  why  a  similar  greeting  should  not  be 
extended  to  snch  as  endeavor  to  portray  tfie  less  striking, 
although  oftentimes  more  nsefbl  examples  of  enterprise  and 
moral  wurth. 

Aiiiuiig  our  eminent  merchants  (during  the  European 
wars  which  gave  us  the  carrying  trade  uf  the  world),  none 
exerted  a  wider  influence  for  good,  or  were  more  conspic- 
noQS  for  probily  and  honor,  than  William  Gray,  Archi- 
bald Grade,*  and  the  respected  individoal  whose  name  is 


*Tbto  diitlngidilMd  vambwi  tnd  wtSiubl*  miui  wm  bmnilPninftiM,  in 
Seodttid,  i&  1759.  Be  iM«tved«iiMrQMitil6  6diiMti€iiofUg1ioidtr,lii 

Ing-liouso  ttt  Liverpool.  Among  his  fellow-clerlu  were  three  other  eminent 
merohADto — thu  lute  Mr.  Ewurt,  of  the  latter  place  ;  Mr.  Kald,  of  Eeid,  Ininj^  A 
Co.,  London ;  uiul  Mr.  Catou,  of  JBallimore,  who  married  a  d«ught«r  of  ChArlM 
Carroll,  of  CarroUton. 

Mr.  Onoto  omm  to  the  United  %Mm  eooa  ifter  tiM  peeee  wliidi  oonSnMd 
dMir  ittdependeiioe,  and  inefried  Miie  Bdgere,  ft  ideler 

Bbq.,  of  N«w  York.  Ue  eetaUkhed  hilDMlf  iint  in  VirgiuiA ;  where,  in  ths 
jtar  1796,  he  waa  ranked  among  oar  firet  merchants  for  credit  and  capital. 

The  geographical  position  of  New  York  did  not  eacapc  his  forc»ij(lit ;  for  ho 
early  pronounced  ita  deetiny  to  Us  the  commercial  emporium  of  the  Western 
World,  and  selected  that  port  for  the  home  of  Ue  meraHHile  opeiitloiie»  ee  will 
•a  pemuueiitly  made  it  Ue  reaideaoe.  Here  rlchee  flowed  in,  and  honor  and 
neeftdoeM  were  hie  teweideibr  Along  tenn  of  yeeiB.  £ndowed  with  rare  loffe- 
and  eoond  aenae^  to  whidi  ho  added  gnet  eipeiienoe,  hk  eottmerdel 
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at  the  head  of  this  article.  Their  credit,  at  times,  sntpaBsed 
that  of  government  itself,  and  their  operations  were  more 
varied  and  extensive  than  anj  ever  oondncted  by  individnal 

enterprise  in  our  country. 


prises  wcro  laid  witii  ji;>lginent,  nxnl  executed  with  zeal.  His  t^iguai-llttg  wu 
kijn-svn  in  mryt  of  the  ports  of  tbo  MoiliLerrancan  and  tho  Baltic  seas,  of  the 
reuius^ulu,  iu  Gr«at  Britain  and  China,  oud  liis  nauio  was  KyDooymous  with 
fliedit,  probity^  and  honor.  Bvon  tho  Bpanltli  fovemmont  (ooC  OMully  onr- 
iwnfl'^'ffg  in  fimignuRi)  intmtted  lo  Mm  at  <mi«  time  their  biUs  of  isxohug«i 
drawn  on  Vera  Cruz,  to  tho  extent  of  tfti  millions  of  dullur-.  Thews  bilLs  were 
brou£?lit  in  a  Fren<'h  fricrate  to  New  York,  in  l^ng.  nn-l  Ii*:iao  Bell,  Esq.,  who  hsd 
cbur^o  of  iliiiii,  WU.S  uj-sei  in  u  Ixmt,,  mid  u  ruward  of  two  hundred  dullarj*  was 
uU'«t«J  to  iliti  tliitlcr  ul'  ike  Iruuk  which  coutuinod  thorn.  It  was  picked  up  « 
ftttdf  hi  aftar,  at  Daal  Baadi,  naar  Long  Branoh»  Tho  blUa  weio  driod,  and 
ooUooted  In  apoda  hj  Un  Qraela  and  two  othor  diathigiifaihod  mordban]*— 'Mr. 
<Hivor,  of  BoItimoiOi  and  Mr.  Craig,  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  neodlei>s  to  add^  llwl 
the  proceeds  were  rfmUio.l  with  scrojKtloi-.s  oxaoti mi  l  promptitude. 

Mr.  GmHcN  oitin'mn  nn  inercantilo  MuNjcct-^  noaghl  after  by  tho?»<?  nf 
less  kuowltjdge  tmd  experieuo«,  and  it  wat»  liis  happiness  to  Impart  inform 

mation  with  oandor  and  dialnterealednoaa.  Uo  partioalariy  fhtotod  dooarviag 
jtnag  non,  who  not  onlj  had  hia  advioe,  bnt  diendahip^  and  anbatantial 

patronago. 

Bnt  n  season  came  when  a  command  went  forth  ficutnst  the  nierdiant  citr. 
Crjjijilod  iiy  tlic  iinimi'i'y  exp<}dient  of  onr  rt^trictice  itytUm;  embamwtaed  by 
the  capture  of  nliips  uiid  cargoca,  oud  by  tlie  iuiiure  of  foreign  correapoodeote 
and  donaaatle  debtoi*— dlaaatar  npon  diaaatar— whan  aU  wara  oat  down,  hIa  niaaa 
of  waalUi,  aooomniatad  hj  a  long  lift  of  aaterptiao  and  indoaliy,  waa  eiuMijr 
iWept  away  in  the  oommon  min— •  aad  vaciflflation  of  t)ie  provorhi  **iKaU«  ^oiv 
to  themtthu  wingt,  tuUtfy  Mfi^.'*  Bnt  bo  novor  boaatad  of  them,  or  troatad  hi 
their  coatinnance. 

PnUio  contidouce  had  oiVou  been  maalfeiited  toward  him  by  appointments  to 
lilaoia  of  tnat;  and  now  hk  fHanda,  whoao  «ataan  ho  novor  loot  or  forfeited, 
oonght  to  aaoora  a  oontinttanoa  of  hJa  oaoftifaMaa,  and  an  aaylnm  for  hia  de- 
oHnhig  years,  in  the  presidency  of  an  insurance  oompany,  oraatad  ibr  tboao  pnr- 
poaea.  But  tlie  effect  of  the  blast  which  had  prostrated  him  wum  not  yet  over; 
ibr  here  again  adverhity  croaead  hia  path,  and  tho  haxarda  of  the  ooean  proved 
roinoua  to  its  aflkirs. 

It  wore  a  Ubal  npon  the  oommanity  of  which  he  had  been  so  Activo  and  osoAil 
*  fflambor,  npon  tho  flrionda  whom  ho  had  ohoriahed,  to  doubt  that  to  tho  laat 
Moh  a  man  received  every  token  of  oooneoua  defbrenoe,  and  aoUd  affeotioD  and 
esteem  ;  nnd  yet,  alas !  Utc>  often  li;i\  c  to  regret,  when  too  late,  that  we  have 
reg^arded  with  cold  indi(fercnco,  in  their  adverhity,  such  as  have  faithfully  served 
us  under  more  lavorabie  auspices^  and  wiiich  too  oflen  has  nuiabed  their  Ikcul* 
titi  and  paraljaad  their  ofibiti.  The  fortltade  of  the  beet  and  bmTest  may  be 
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The  biugraplij  of  such  men  must  necessarily  afiurd  inter- 
est i!i<r  instruction  to  a  mercantile  community,  from  its  bear- 
ing  upon  our  commercial  history ;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
it  fpyes  an  opportunity  of  paying  a  becoming  tribute  of 
respect  to  tmcommon  wortb,  as  well  as  tends  to  relieve  the 
ennui  prodnced  by  the  sncceeeion  of  political,  juridical,  and 
heroic  sketches,  which  are  constantly  pressed  upon  the  pub- 
lic eye. 

The  immediate  subject  of  thh  memoir,  when  hut  u  youtli, 
Unjk  arms  in  his  country's  cause,  performed  in  early  man- 
hood a  naval  exploit  of  thrilling  interest  during  our  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  exhibited  great  energy,  perseverance, 
and  foresight  in  a  long-oontinned  series  of  mercantile 
enterpxiseB,  embracing  the  entire  period  of  onr  national 
existence;  and  we  hope  that  by  recounting  some  of  the 
incidents  of  his  life,  we  shall  inspire  patriotism,  and  stimu- 
late laudable  aniLition  in  those  to  vrhom  is  destined  the 
political  sway,  or  guidance  of  the  future  commerce  of  our 
counti-y. 

Joseph  Pcabody  was  bom  at  Middleton,  on  the  9th  of 
December,  1T57.  Ilis  father  was  a  deacon  of  the  church, 
and  descended  from  Francis  Feabody,  who  came  from  St 
Alban's,  Hertfordshire,  England,  in  1635,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  setders  of  Topefield — a  part  of  which,  together  with 
portions  of  the  adjacent  towns,  was  incorporated  in  IT'i*^, 
by  the  name  of  Middleton.   These  towns  had  previously 


■baksa  lij  wtxrow  and  by  age ;  bat  tUi  Barely  oaght  to  be,  m  mnoh  ■■  poanUs, 
oomponnted  bj  inoniMd  «8biti  on  the  put  of  ftfoiids  to  admiiiister  oomfbit 
and  oonaoktioD. 

Bonevolenoo  and  beneficence  were  tbe  aliming  chariiotoristles  of  Mr.  Graoic; 
and  they  were  never  dimtueJ  by  ^nnshine  nor  obBonrcd  by  clouds.  His  dwell- 
ing was  long  tiiu  iniui&iou  of  elegant,  nuoatentations  hospitality,  and  liii;  dour 
iwvir  doood  againat  tbo  poor.  It  ia  no  maan  taitlmonlal  to  Ua  atanding  and 
worth,  that  he  rMnfttooatad  honor  in  a  long  and  oonJIdantial  intimaaj  with 
Alexaudcr  Hamilton  and  Qoavernoor  Morris.  Ifr.  Oxaoio  diod  on  tha  ISth  of 
d^piil,  1689,  in  tha  aavon^-foiurth  year  of  hia  ago. 
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been  set  off  fi'om  Salem,  the  most  ancient  towoahip  of  the 
colony  of  Moflsachusetts  Bay  in  New  £iigIaacL 

Hus  ancestor}  with  bis  asaociatee  €i  mdomitable  oourage 
aod  nntixiDg  peneyenmoe,  under  prospeds  the  most  adveroe 

and  d&conraging,  still  fblt  diemselves  gainera  in  the  ex- 
change of a  ])aradise  uf  plenty"  in  the  Old  World  for  '*  a 
wilderness  of  want"  in  the  New ;  where,  although  sur- 
rounded by  hostile  bands  of  savages,  they  could  worship 
the  God  of  their  fathers  according  to  the  dictates  of  their 
consciences.  This  Puritanic  family  continued  thzoiigh  sev- 
eral snccessiye  generations  in  the  peacefol  rsnk  of  agricnl* 
tnzistSi  in  which  were  passed  also  the  first  eighteen  yeaiB 
of  him  some  traces  of  whose  life  it  is  our  present  purpose 
to  record  ,  and  he  would  })robal)ly  have  remained  content- 
ed in  it,  free  from  internal  restlessness,  and  ignorant  of  the 
energetic  qualities  he  after  displayed,  but  for  the  desire  lor 
freedom  which  now  pervaded  the  continent. 

The  Rev.  Elias  Smith,  pastor  at  Middletcm,  in  oonmion 
with  the  New  England  dngy  generally,  guided  the  people 
of  his  charge,  not  only  in  the  precepts  of  religion,  but  en- 
lightened them  also  on  the  political  eyents  of  the  day,  seek- 
ing by  constant  efforts  to  imbue  them  with  the  true  spirit 
of  liberty  and  resistajice.  And  probably  no  circuiiiBtance 
contributed  more  to  the  successful  termination  of  the  JRevo- 
lution  than  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  in  diffusing  from  tiie 
pulpit  the  true  principles  on  which  that  great  eyent  was 
founded,  and  lending  to  their  appeals  the  sacred  influence 
of  their  office.  A  war  was  now  to  be  waged  in  behalf  of 
ciyil  liberty ;  the  pride,  valor,  ambition,  and  eelf-love  of 
•our  youth  were  aroused ;  the  fomis  of  departed  heroes  flit- 
ted lietore  them,  and  many  were  dazzled  by  their  exploits, 
and  panted  for  an  opportunity  to  inscribe  their  names  upon 
the  escutcheon  of  a  rising  empire. 

Aware  that  persecution  had  driyen  his  fore&there  from 
theurnatiye  land^and  that  Andros  had  failed  in  his  attempt 
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to  impose  a  yoke  upon  the  necks  of  a  succeeding  generation, 
Mr.  Peabodj  did  not  long  delil)erate  as  to  the  part  lie 
should  take  ia  the  pending  contest.  It  is  a  trite  saying, 
that  extraordinary  circumstances  bring  into  action  latent 
talents.  This  our  straggle  for  fi^edom  fhUj  yerified,  and 
its  history  is  embellished  with  such  thoughts  and  deeds  of 
the  common  as  well  as  more  exalted  classes  of  man,  as  well 
may  \'ie  with  those  called  forth  during  the  most  eventful 
periods  of  the  Old  World. 

At  the  time  when  the  battle  of  Lexington  took  place,  Mr. 
Peabodj,  too  young  to  be  enrolled  in  the  militia,  joined  the 
Boxford  company  as  a  volunteer ;  but  they  did  not  reach 
the  scene  of  action  until  the  British  troops  had  passed 
down,  mnch  to  his  disappointment,  as  he  pnded  himself 
on  his  sldn  as  a  marksman.  His  brother-in-law  bciiig 
drafted  to  join  the  army,  !Mr.  Peabody  was  obliged  to  re- 
main and  overr^ee  the  cultivation  of  the  fexm,  until  the 
return  of  the  former  at  the  close  of  the  campaign,  when  he 
gladly  relinquished  a  life  too  passiye  and  uncongenial  to 
an  active  mind  at  so  exciting  a  period.  He  now  deter- 
mined to  acqnire  knowledge,  and  oonrt  fortnne  on  the 
treacheronfl  element,  which  aflbrded  the  greatest  opportu- 
nity for  enterprise  as  well  as  distinction  in  the  cause  he 
espoused. 

Our  infant  na^'T,  unworthy  the  name  (since  it  comprised 
but  some  half  a  dozen  ill-equipped  and  ill-officered  veeeels), 
offered  but  little  chance  even  to  the  best  qualified,  as  all 
the  higher  offices  were  filled  by  snch  as  had  wealth  to  loaa 
fi>r  its  equipment.  And  Panl  Jones  himself,  whose  career 
fills  so  large  a  page  in  onr  naval  history,  in  order  to  secure 
the  berth  of  senior  first-lieutenant,  had  to  dispose  of  a  plan- 
tation in  Yirginia,  be(|ueathed  to  him  by  his  brother,  and 
loan  the  jiroceeds  to  the  marine  committee. 

Our  private-armed  miarine,  not  only  reputable,  but  highly 
patriotic,  ofEering  every  inducement  to  the  brave  and  en* 
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terprifflng,  wbs  at  once  embraced  hy  Mr.  Peabodj,  whose 

achievement  in  the  "  Ivanger" — thp  particnhirs  (>f  wliich 
we  shall  introdnce  in  its  proper  place — is  wortliy  to  rank 
with  those  of  Ilaraden  iu  the  Pickering,"  and  Fisk  in  tlie 
Tyraimicide,"  also  of  Salem.  The  piivate  marine  reflect- 
ed as  much  glory  on  our  amis,  and  was  decidedly  more 
efifectiTe  than  the  na^.  We  beliere  no  officer  of  the  latter 
attained  distinction,  with  the  exception  of  Commodore  Paul 
Jones,  "whose  achievements,"  in  the  language  of  the  im- 
mortal Washington,  "commanded  the  admiration  of  the 
world." 

Mr.  Peabodj's  first  cruise  was  in  Mr.  E.  H.  Derby's  pri 
vateer,  "Bmiker  Hill,"  which  terminated  unsncoeesfullj. 
On  hifl  retnm  to  Salem,  he  was  seized  with  a  ferer,  which 
detained  him  there  several  months.  Boring  his  conTa- 
lesoenoe,  his  mind,  weakened  by  disease,  was  filled  with 
hopes  which  assumed  the  guise  of  realities,  persuading  him 
tliat  he  was  the  actual  uv,  ner  of  ships  and  wealth  ;  and  thus 
enabled  him  to  enjoy,  by  anticipation,  what  the  efTorts  of 
after  years  lailed  not  to  realize. 

His  second  cruise  was  in  the  "  Pilgrim,"  Capt.  Hill,  be- 
longing to  Messrs.  Q.  and  A.  Oabot  They  had  the  good 
fortune  to  &11  in  with  a  British  merchantman,  deeply  laden, 
but  strongly  armed.  On  nearing  €tie  enemy,  Captain  HUl 
ordered  him  to  strike,  to  which  he  was  ani,\vcicd,  ''No! 
you  must  fight."  "  Very  well,"  responded  Hill :  fay 
when  you  are  ready;"  and  after  waiting  a  considerable 
time,  which  was  improved  to  the  utmost  by  the  enemy  in 
clearing  for  action,  loading,  &c.,  Hill,  becoming  impatient, 
asked  if  he  was  ready,  and  on  receiTing  an  affinnatiye  re- 
ply, said  to  his  crew,  *^Then,  my  boys,  let  them  have  it^ 
After  a  short  action,  and  the  loss  of  their  captain,  the 
enemy  surrendered,  and  Mr.  Peabody,  as  prize-master,  took 
the  vessel  safe  into  Thomabtoii,  Maine.  lie  eummeiiecMl  a 
second  cruise  iu  the    Pilgrim,"  but  the  privateer  being 
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dismasted,  and  obliged  to  return  to  Salem,  he  resolved  to 
abandon,  for  a  time,  the  ocean,  baTing  seen  enough  of  sea- 
fiudng  life  to  judge  of  his  ability  to  prosecute  it  with  success. 
Feeling  that  die  want  of  imtruction,  denied  by  the  drcnm- 

stances  of  liis  earl  v  i  te,  was  a  serious  barrier  to  liis  ad- 
vancement, he  appliL'd  himself  for  a  year  with  the  greatest 
assiduity  and  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  the  knowledge 
indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  rank  in  his  ])rofea8ion. 

For  the  above  purpose,  Mr.  Peabody  retired  to  the  place 
of  his  nativity,  and  pursued  his  studies  under  the  direction 
of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Smith,  whose  varied  attainments  enabled 
him  to  impart  the  requisite  information,  and  whose  friendly 
counsels,  so  important  to  one  entering  upon  an  active 
career,  at  such  a  period,  mi^^^lit  be  depended  on  the  dic- 
tates of  a  high  moral  sense,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
benevolent  heart 

While  thus  engaged  in  his  studies,  Mr.  Peabody  met 
with  a  manuscript  collection  of  mayimfl,  containing,  not 
only  sound  moral  rules,  but  those  of  courtesy  and  good> 
breeding,  as  well  as  the  results  of  experience  in  the  man- 
agement of  worldly  afiaii*s.  He  was  struck  with  their 
value,  and  c  opied  them  into  a  small  book,  which  he  entitled 
his  "  Guide  through  Life,"  and  it  was  ever  his  custom  to 
apply  them,  when  occasion  offered,  in  advice  to  his  chil- 
dren,  as  well  as  in  reference  to  his  own  conduct. 

The  month  of  August,  1778,  was  ushered  in  witii  a  sum- 
mons for  the  miHtia  generally  to  join  the  army  under  Gen* 
eral  Sullivun,  at  Khode  li-land,  with  a  view  to  the  sur})ri60 
and  capture  of  Newport,  then  in  p(jSdetsjion  of  the  British 
army.  Mr.  Peabody  accompanied  the  Middleton  eorps  as 
an  officer.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  disappointed  >t'  the- ex- 
pected coK^peration  of  their  French  allies,  the  militia  im- 
mediately disbanded,  and  the  besieging  army,  reduced  to 
five  thousand  men,  abandoned  the  enterprise,  as  the  number 
of  the  enemy  intrenched  was  six  thousand.   William  Ome, 
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of  Salcin,  who  was  afterward  one  of  our  most  eminent, 
upright,  and  opulent  mcrciiante,  also  served  in  this  cam- 
paign. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  completed  the  necc?«ary  studios 
which  he  had  marked  out  for  himself,  made  a  voyage  ta 
Ootfeenbiirg,  in  the  letter  of  marqae  Bembler."  He  nesct 
Bailed  as  prize-nuuter  in  the  privateer  Fiahhawk,''  C^it 
Foster,  who,  after  being  out  a  few  days,  laid  his  veMe! 
alon<rside  of  a  lar^  ship,  which  i>ro\  e(l  to  ]>e  a  British  man- 
of-war,  and  wa6  taken.  The  crew  was  sent  into  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland,  where,  on  board  a  prison-ship,  they  were 
well  treated.  They  establiBhed  a  school  among  themselvefi, 
and  all  went  on  harmoniously  until  the  crew  of  another  pri- 
Tateer,  belonging  to  Salem,  waa  crowded  in  with  tbem, 
which  caused  tlie  mass  to  become  torbulent  Fortonalely, 
however,  they  were  soon  relieyed  bj  exchange)  and  the 
Americans  were  landed  at  Boston. 

The  tt  rminatiou  of  rliis  emiVe  so  difgustcd  Mr.  Peahody 
with  privateering,  that  he  decided  to  pimjue  it  no  furtlier. 
He  next  embarked  in  the  letter  of  marque  "Ranger," 
owned  by  Messrs.  Henry  Sargent,  of  Boston,  Heniy*  Qsrd* 
ner,  and  Ward  and  Chipman  of  Salem,  lliomas  Simmons 
was  commander,  Thomas  Perkins,  first  officer,  and  Mr. 
Peabody,  second.  Tliey  left  Salem  in  the  winter  of  1781-2, 
with  a  cargo  of  salt,  which  they  diB]ir>se(I  of  at  lliclimond, 
Vir^'inia,  and  j>r<*ceeded  to  Alexandria,  wliere  thev  loade«i 
with  iiour  for  XLa\'ana,  and  arrived  safe.  A  |)art  of  the 
cargo  being  trom  the  plantation  of  General  Washington, 
was  preferred  by  the  Spaniards,  and,  what  waa  unuBoal, 
they  received  it  at  the  marked  weight,  lihus  showing  tibeir 
eoo^denee  in  the  brand.  Hie  "  Ranger*'  TCtnmed  to  Alex- 
andria,  and  after  receiving  on  board  another  cargo  of 
flour,  on  the  5tli  <»f  July,  1782,  di-opped  do\ni  the  Poto- 
mac, to  near  ity  m'mtli,  where,  encountering  Iiead  winds, 
she  was  obliged  to  anchor,  and,  after  "wk^'"g  the  ordinary 
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arrangeiuents  for  the  night,  the  officers  and  crew  retired 
to  their  berths. 

AboQt  eleven  o'clock  the  watch  ran  ait  for  a  speakmg- 
tmmpet,  and  annonnoed  to  the  officera  the  nnwelcome 
news  that  boats  were  making  fbr  the  ship.  Capt  Simmons 
directed  Mr.  Peabody  not  to  let  them  come  alougsido ;  but 
they  both  rushed  up  the  coin})aiiion-way,  and  as  they 
reached  the  deck,  received  a  di&cliarge  of  musketr}'",  by 
which  Capt.  JSimmons  fell,  badly  womided,  and  entirely 
disabled  from  further  action.  Mr.  Peabody,  having  no  time 
to  dress  himself  ran  forward  in  his  night-clothes,  calling 
on  the  crew  to  seuse  the  boarding-pikes,  and  a  ping  one 
himself,  accompanied  by  a  man  named  Kent,  armed  in  lihe 
like  manner,  s})ranp^  to  the  bows,  where  they  iiad  a  fierce 
encounter  with  several  of  the  enemy  already  on  the  ^^nn- 
wale.  The  crew,  having  anned  themselves,  a  desperate 
conflict  ensued,  in  the  midat  of  which  another  boat  came 
alongside  and  began  a  hovvj  fire  on  the  other  quarter. 
Ihe  first  officer  being  employed  at  the  magazine  in  pro- 
eiinng  ammnnition  for  those  who  were  armed  with  mns- 
kets,  the  command  of  the  deck  dcTolved  on  Mr.  Peabody, 
who,  wearing  a  white  shirt,  was  a  conspicuuu^  mark,  even 
in  a  dark  night.  lie  now  ordered  cold  shot  to  be  thi-own 
into  the  boats,  and  it  was  done  with  such  ell'ect  tliat  one  of 
tlicm  gave  way ;  both  had  been  grappled  to  the  Kanger^' 
before  teeeiving  any  damage.  Perceiving  the  advantage 
thns  obtabed,  Ke  applied  his  entire  ^voe  to  the  other  boat, 
and  cheering  his  men  wiUi  the  cry  of  ^*we  have  snnk  one, 
my  boys,  now  let  ns  sink  the  other."  The  responding* 
cheers  of  the  crew  alarmed  the  assailants,  that  they 
dropped  astern,  and  both  were  soon  lost  in  the  darkneas  of 
the  night  When  the  confusion  was  over,  one  of  the  crew 
only  was  fonnd  to  be  dead,  and  three  wounded.  Capt. 
Bimmons's  wonnd  was  severe,  and  disabled  lum  for  a  long 
time.  Mr.  Peabody  was  not  aware,  during  the  action,  that 
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he  had  received  any  wounds ;  but,  when  the  excitement 
snbsided,  he  found  his  arms  stiff,  and  a  ball  lodged  in  \m 
left  wrist,  that  the  bone  of  his  right  elbow  was  laid  bare^ 
and  a  ball  had  grazed  his  left  shonlder.  At  dajlight  a 
dub  of  hair  wbb  discovered  on  deck,  which  proved  to  be 
his,  it  having  been  shot  off  close  to  his  head,  as  if  clipped 
by  a  barber.  We  well  remember  one  of  the  crew  who  had 
cut  oft' the  liand  of  an  assailant,  which  was  raised  over  the 
bulwark,  arniLMl  with  a  pistol,  and  aimed  at  Mr.  Peabody ; 
it  18  unnecessary  to  eay  he  coutinued  for  life  a  pensioner  on 
the  l)oiinty  of  the  latter.  Mr.  Peabody's  esesfte  from  death, 
in  this  action,  appeals  to  have  been  almost  miracnlovs. 

The  "  Ranger**  was  armed  with  seven  gons,  and  the  crew 
comprised  but  twenty,  while  the  barges  of  the  enemy  con* 
tained  sixty  men.  From  information  obtained,  the  latter 
lost  fifteen  killed,  and  had  thirty -eight  wounded.  The  as- 
sailants proved  to  be  a  band  of  torics,  with  which  the  bay 
had  for  some  time  been  infested,  commanded  bv  two  of 
their  noted  characters.  Barret  and  Anderson,  who  had  a 
lendezvons  at  St  George^  Island,  near  the  anchorage  of 
the  Banger."  They  had  a  few  days  before  succeeded  in 
capturing  a  brig  often  guns  and  thirty  men. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  retmn  with  the  vessel  to  Alex- 
andria for  the  purj>ose  of  refitting  ;  where  tlie  action  was 
pronounced  as  desperate  as  any  upon  the  recoids  of  naval 
warlaie.  In  adum-ation  of  the  valor  di8i)layed  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  boarding-pike,  richly  mounted  with  silver,  and 
bearing  a  soitable  inscription,  was  presented  by  the  mer- 
chants of  that  borough.  This  happ^  memorial  of  gallant 
oondnct  remains  a  treasared  relic  with  Mr.  Peabody's  heiiB. 

Mr.  Perkins  now  took  command  of  the  Ranger,"  and 
Mr.  Peab-xly  became  fir^t  llicer.  Ca]>t.  Simmons  was 
euiiicieutly  recovered  Irom  In^  wound  to  resume  liis  ]n>st  on 
the  succeeding  voyage,  and  Mr.  Peabody  was  retained  as 
first  officer.    On  theur  retnm  from  Cora^  they  were 
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chased  for  thii-ty-six  Lours  by  a  man-of-war,  and  &Qally 
escaped  into  Havana,  whence  they  returned  to  Salem. 

Peace  having  now  taken  place,  commercial  activity 
greatly  increased.  Mr.  Peabody  was  promoted  to  a  com* 
mand  in  the  employ  of  Messrs.  Gardner,  of  6a3em,  and  Mr. 
Perkins  accompanied  him  as  chief  mate.  Thit?  companion 
in  war  was  alterward  long  his  associate  in  business  at 
Salem,  and  amassed  also  a  very  large  fortune,  which  has 
been  transmitted  to  his  nephews,  the  Messrs.  Pingree,  who 
rank  among  onr  most  enterprising  and  successful  merchants. 

His  next  voyage  was  to  St  Martin^  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria, where  he  was  severely  attacked  by  smaU^pox,  and  bis 
life  despaired  of.  He  soflered  great  agony,  and  was  so 
Bwolleii  as  to  be  unable  to  see,  but,  retaining  his  faculties, 
heard  the  discouracring  remarks  of  ihoan  around.  He  at- 
tributed his  recovery  to  a  sea-captain,  who  administered  on 
bis  own  responsibility. 

Mr.  Peabody  having  now  realized  a  sufficient  sum  to 
enable  bim  to  purchase  a  yessel,  selected  the  schooner 
^  Tbree  Friends,"  and  commanded  ber  himself.  His  Toy- 
ages  were  to  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  ;  lie  was  almost 
coHjslanilv  at  sea  for  several  vears,  and  never  failed  to  note 
whatever  iuforuiation  he  obtained,  that  might  prove  useful 
in  the  more  extensive  future  operations  toward  which  he 
pressed  with  a  laudable  zeal. 

We  have  before  mentioned  that  the  peace  of  'S3  imparted 
a  new  impulse  to  trade,  which,  bowerer,  was  soon  after 
jeoparded  by  the  petty  jealousies  of  the  States  on  the  sea- 
board, whose  contending  eflbrts  paralyzed  for  a  time  its 
successful  prosecution.  Rhode  Lsland,  for  instance,  desirous 
of  monopoly,  and  aftecting  to  fear  that  the  capital  of  her 
neighboi*s  would  deprive  her  of  a  fair  proportion  of  trade, 
permitted  the  importation  of  all  goods  free  of  duty.  This 
measure,  so  injurious  in  its  bearing  on  the  laiger  States^ 
which  relied  upon  impost  for  the  support  of  their  govern- 
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riiente,  was  met  hj  retaliation.  Miissucliubetts  passed  a 
navigatiou  act,  requiring  duties  to  be  paid  only  on  goods 
imported  on  foreign  aeeoimt,  and  tonnage  only  on  foreign 
veesele* 

Our  Union,  which  had  barely  been  maintained  by  the 
edmnltn  of  war,  now  became  as  a  rope  of  eand.  The  limit- 
ed powei-s  ut'  the  old  confederation,  together  with  its  tardi- 
r\em  of  action,  rendered  it  ntterly  inefficient  as  a  goveni- 
ment ;  and  the  conflicting  measures  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  it,  now  threatened  its  speedy  dissolution. 

These  gloomy  forebodings  impelled  extraordinaiy  «ier- 
ttona  for  the  preBorvation  of  bleeungB  aehieved  at  no  com* 
mon  cost  Correspondences  were  entered  into  by  George 
Oabot  and  others,  with  onr  patriotic  fathers,  res]>ecting  the 
establijihment  of  a  national  goveniment  upon  a  more  ener- 
getic and  stable  footing,  under  wliich  the  interests  of  com- 
merce might  receive  a  proper  care.  And  Benjamin  Gtxni- 
hue  (another  educated  Salem  merchant,  who  afterward 
filled  with  credit  seats  in  both  of  the  legielatiTe  halls  of  the 
nation),  obtained  from  Mr.  Adams,  then  oor  minister  at  the 
court  of  St  JameS)  and  other  sources,  the  best  available 
light  on  the  commercial  policy  of  Europe,  thereby  becom- 
ing  qualified  iV)r  a  la^k  whicli  iiimBcil"  and  othens  were  soon 
called  U]t<  >n  to  porfurra. 

After  two*  ineiiectual  attempts,  a  convention  was  ibrmed| 
which,  in  1788,  framed  the  federal  constitution. 

The  first  duty  wiiich  presented  itself  upon  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  new  government  in  New  York,  was  the  creation 
cf  a  revenue  for  its  support ;  and  a  tariff  on  imports  being 
by  sll  considered  the  least  onerous  mode  of  taxation,  a 


*:  As  n  delc^rntc  to  the  first,  Mr.  Goodhno  was  appointed  by  a  rcsohitiori  of 
the  (roiienU  ("ourt  of  jMaMsat'husetts,  July  4th,  17«4.  At!-!  al^c>  as  delegato  to 
the  second,  in  conipttny  with  Caleb  Davis,  TrintAui  Uoiiou,  aud  John  Coffia,  by 

IIm  ptrt  of  tht  lagidafcOM  of  Vifginia,  Ibnh  SI,  17M. 
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commercial  code  was  framed,  nnder  the  guidance  of  Alex- 
ander Hamilton,  Secretaiy  of  the  TreaBmy,  by  Mr.  Good- 
hne^*  Mr.  Fitarimmons  (a  merchant  member  from  Phi]a> 
delpliia),  and  others,  which,  with  some  modification,  still 

remains  the  law  of  the  land ;  a  proud  testimonial  of  the 
sagiicity  and  foresight  of  its  authors. 

Tlie  advantages  derived  Irum  tlie  new  order  of  things, 
were  in  no  point  of  view  &o  apparent  as  in  a  commercial 
one.  Chaos  gave  place  to  order ;  cloads  which  had  over- 
shadowed ns^  were  succeeded  by  the  meet  cheering  pros- 
pectB ;  internal  and  foieign  tradci  so  long  paralysed,  now 
received  an  impetus  before  unknown ;  and  enterprise  every- 
where, for  a  long  series  of  years,  was  crowned  with  succebb 
unexampled  at  any  period  of  commercial  history. 

Mr.  Peabody,  having  personally  retired  from  the  ocean 
in  17dl,  except  tor  a  single  trip  as  passenger  to  the  West 
Indies,  was  now  married  to  Miss  Catharine  Smith,  of  Mid- 
dleton,  a  daughter  of  the  reverend  friend  to  whom  he  was 
so  much  indebted  for  his  mental  and  moral  training  in 
yontb,  and  for  the  moulding  of  his  religious  and  political 
principles  in  maidiood,  and  whose  name  he  ever  mentioned 
with  the  warmest  expressions  of  gratitude,  lie  represented 
him  as  exercising  unbonndcd  influence  in  liib  sjjhere  of 
action,  and  as  possessing  the  love  and  veneration  of  all  with 
whom  he  associated.  This  blessing  he  was  not  destined 
long  to  enjoy ;  death  separated  them  in  the  short  space  of 
two  years.  In  1795  he  fi>nned  a  matrimonial  connection 
with  Elizabeth,  sister  of  his  first  wife,  and  it  was  their  hap- 
piness to  pass  nearly  half  a  centm'y  together,  in  akuuoL  un- 
alloyed probperity. 

*  Bctnwt  d  ft  latter  from  A]axMid«r  HunQtOA  to  Beqjaada  Goodhue,  dated 
JoiM  80, 1791  It  mast  ]i«?a  gtvan  jon  plaaaura  to  laam  how  much  the  Con* 
•titatioa  of  the  United  Statoa,  aud  the  meuBares  under  it^  in  which  you  have 

had  po  considerable  an  a^encT,  hnvc  eoctribnted  to  raise  tbis  country  in  tho 
iit^timulioa  oi'  iiiurope.  The  ohaogo  which  has  been  wrought  ia  thu  opinion  of 
that  part  of  the  world  respecting  the  United  States  ia  almoet  wonderfU*** 
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Mr.  Peabody  did  not  fail  to  derive  evcij  advantage 
wliicli  commerce  yielded  under  the  fostering  hand  of  ^ov- 
erimient,  at  that  time  so  liberally  exi ended  ;  und,  by  lioiiur- 
able  competition,  soon  ro^  to  wealth  and  inHacnce.  He 
continned  gradually  to  inCTease  the  nnmber  of  his  ships 
mth  his  aocroing  means,  until  thejr  floated  in  ererj  sea. 
To  partLcnlarixe  hia  very  nomerans  enterprises  dnring  the 
threescore  years  he  yn»  a  shipowner,  wonld  be  monoto* 
nous ;  and  the  classifying  and  illnstrattng  of  the  different 
branches  of  trade  whieh  he  buecessively  emhr.iced,  cora- 
meiirliiLC  with  that  ol'  uur  own  coast,  and  eiidini;  only  with 
the  liu'thest  In<iies,  M  ould  occupy  a  space  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  an  article  for  this  work,  without  afibrding  mat- 
ter of  interest  to  any  bnt  the  most  cnrions  admirer  of 
detaU.  Let  it  suffice,  therefore,  to  enumerate  important 
statistics  relating  to  a  business,  the  magnitude  of  which  has 
seldom,  for  so  long  a  period,  been  conducted  by  the  enter- 
prise and  industry  of  an  indindual. 

Mr.  Peabody  built  and  owned  eighty -three  bhijjs,  which, 
in  every  instance,  he  frei^^hted  himself;  and  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  them  he  shipped,  at  different  times,  upwai^  of  seven 
thousand  seamen.  Since  the  year  1811,  he  had  advanced 
thirty-five  to  the  rank  of  shipmaster,  who  entered  his  em* 
ploy  as  boys.  He  had  performed  by  diese  vessels  the  fol- 
lowing voyages,  viz.:  to  Calcutta,  38;  Canton,  17;  Su- 
matra, 32;  St.  Pett-r^lnirg,  47;  other  ports  in  the  north 
of  Knrope,  10;  the  Mediterranean,  20,  belure  the  war 
of  1812. 

The  following  letter  in  relation  to  his  busineflB  with  the 
Hediterranean,  will  be  read  with  interest: 

•*Dear  Sm: — Absence  has  prevented  my  eai'Iier  coming 
into  possession,  and  acknowledf]jing  the  receipt  of  yoiir 
esteemed  favor  oi  the  20th  uitiuio,  by  which  X  am  most 
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happj  to  learn  you  are  engaged  in  preparing  fur  the  press 
a  memoir  of  our  late  yenerated  friend,  Joseph  Peabody* 
Tou  aak  me  to  enUghten  you  on  the  subject  of  ids  bnsmeas 
wilJi  the  Mediterranean;  most  of  which,  yon  think,  was 
placed  under  the  direction  of  my  house  at  MarBeilles.  I 
believe,  with  a  few  exceptions  in  occutsional  consignments 
to  other  ports,  this  was  the  case,  from  the  firet  opening  of 
om*  trade  with  that  sea,  ai^  the  peace  of  181^,  up  to  the 
period  of  his  death. 

«^  It  is  impoesible  for  me,  at  this  remote  period,  without 
any  documents  or  memoranda  whatever  from  the  books  of 
Fitch,  Brothere  &  Ck>.,  to  give  you  any  thing  bordering  on 
a  correct  or  detailed  statement  of  his  immense  business 
tranaactiourt  with  the  port  of  Marseilles  alone  JuiinM-  iliis 
long  interval.  The  estimate  would  probably  far  surpass 
any  amount  I  would  venture  to  name ;  for  his  business  not 
only  consisted  in  inward  cargoes,  of  great  value,  but  most 
of  his  ships  took  full  return  cargoes,  destined  principally  to 
other  foreign  ports — thus  doubling  the  amount,  and  fiuther 
extending  his  services  and  usefulness,  I  might  almost  say, 
throughout  the  whole  commercial  world ;  for,  I  venture  the 
assertion,  there  are  few,  if  any,  of  the  most  important  ports, 
in  either  hemisphere,  where  his  name,  and  the  signal  of  his 
ships,  were  not  aa  well  known  as  they  were  at  home. 

You  are  well  aware  of  his  laconic  instructions  in  relsr 
tion  to  buaineas  affiurs.  Those  to  my  bouse  wero  always 
condensed  in  a  few  lines,  giving  earte  Uanohe  to  use  our 
best  judgment  in  the  promotion  of  his  interest;  and,  al- 
though  the  amount  of  many  millions  passed  through  our 
hands,  not  a  single  dollar  was  ever  drawn  for  in  anticipa- 
tion; although,  of  coui*se,  tendered  on  all  occasions.  He 
always  appeared  to  show  the  most  anxious  desire  to  impress 
upon  my  mind  that  he  alone  had  been  the  recipient  of 
&vors. 

'^His  friendship  and  confidence  I  prised  above  every 
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Using.  His  superior  m  a  merohanti  or  equal  as  a  mai^  I 

bave  never  known ;  and  am  satisfied  that  mine  is  not  an 
over-estimate  uf  his  cliaracter — for,  in  conversation  with 
his  towiisnian,  the  Hon.  Diidlej  L.  Picknian,  whom  I  con- 
eider  one  ui'  the  first  merchants  of  the  age,  he  said,  from  an 
acquaintance  of  more  than  half  a  centniji  he  had  not 
known  one  of  more  inflexible  integri1|7  or  unerring  judg- 
ment 

^  Kespectftdly  and  truly  jours,        A-  PtroH.** 

The  voyages  performed  by  liis  vessels  to  the  West  Indies, 
Spanish  Main,  and  uh»n^  onr  wide  extended  coast,  are  un- 
numbered. He  had  also  tor  several  years  a  large  interest 
in  a  norUmest^ast  trading  and  navigation  oompany. 

The  manner  in  which  he  conducted  these  extensive  con- 
oents  contributed  essentiallj  to  the  prosperi^  of  Salem, 
wliich  he  made  the  home  of  sll  hfs  operations,  and  where 
the  aggregate  of  his  annual  State,  county,  and  city  taxes 
paid  into  the  treasuiy  amounted  to  a)  tout  two  Inindrod 
thousand  dollai*s.  He  built  and  ef|m"i)ped  liis  hhipt?  ihcro, 
and  it  was  there  they  always  returned  with  their  cargoes, 
to  be  distributed  by  ^e  coasting  vessels  among  the  greater 
markets.  Outward  caigoes  were  procured  in  these  mar- 
kets and  transported  coastwise  for  transhipment  at  Salem, 
This  course,  while  it  gave  constant  employment  to  a  very 
great  number  of  his  townsmen,  was  not  at  all  times  condu- 
cive to  his  pecuniary  interest,  and  therefore  conl<l  only 
have  bct'u  i^rujapLed  hy  the  benevolent  desire  ot"  affording 
them  a  i^emunerating  occupation. 

From  his  eneigy  in  the  prosecution  of  commercial 
schemes,  many  supposed  he  had  one  of  those  iron  wills 
which  natutaUy  impelled  him  to  push  forward  in  spite  of 
obstades,  and  regardless  of  ooosequenoes ;  whereas,  he  was 
in  truth  uncommonly  cauUous;  seldom  yielding  to  his  first 
impressions,  or,  at  leasti  not  until  they  were  duly  con- 
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ndered;  but  having  once  decided  upon  his  course,  he 

made  it  a  duty  never  to  swerve,  but  for  the  strongest 

reasons. 

After  his  dissolution  of  copartnership  witli  Mr.  Perkins, 
Mr.  Feabodj  associated  with  him  Mr.  Gideon  Tucker,  upon 
whose  ample  qualifications  he  relied  for  &  long  term  of 
years  for  conducting  the  correspondence,  and  otherwise 
supernsing  the  business,  which  was  becoming  more  and 
more  extended ;  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  ihe  writer, 
among  others,  to  be  within  the  scope  of  his  exmnple,  and 
of  the  advice  and  counsel  it  was  his  happine^6  lu  imjtart. 

The  complicated  concerns  of  these  varied  enterprises 
were  conducted  without  effort,  as  system  pervaded  every 
'  department;  and  by  such  prudence  and  foresight  were  his 
arrangements  characterized,  that  there  nerer  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Peabodj  could  not,  at  a  day's  notice,  by  the  die* 
position  of  stocks  and  merchandise  on  hand,  li<^uiduLe  all 
his  indebtedness. 

Although  engaged  in  active  business  for  more  tlian  three- 
score years,  to  the  extent  of  millions  of  dollars,  and  coUf 
nected  with  thousands  of  agents  of  all  descriptions,  yet  so 
maturely  were  his  contracts  considered,  so  respectful  was 
he  of  the  rights  of  others,  and  so  much  more  did  he  prefer 
to  submit  to  slight  pecuniary  sacrifices  than  to  hazard  his 
peace  of  mind,  that  he  was  never  involved  in  litigation  or 
controversies. 

GonsciouB  of  the  force  of  his  own  natural  powers,  and  of 
the  correctness  of  his  judgment  in  what  coucemed  the  busir 
ness  of  his  life,  Mr.  Peabody  manifested  a  diffidence  rarely 
observed  in  one  so  pre-eminently  successftil ;  and  scmpu* 
lously  aymded  deliTering  his  thoughts  upon  subjects  io 
which  he  liad  not  j)articularly  directed  his  attention. 

Public  station  offered  no  charnis  for  him  ;  althuugli  often 
urged,  he  never  but  once  could  be  iuduced  to  serve  even  in 
the  legislature  of  the  State,  and  that  was  at  a  time  when 
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Ids  popularitj  insnred  the  election  of  the  whole  ticket, 
thereby  securing  the  pae^sngc  of  a  coDBerrative  measure  of 
some  moment 

From  the  begiiuiiug,  Mr.  Peabodj  adhered  to  the  policy, 
and  yi*il(ied  a  lu  aT-ty  co-operatiun  to  all  the  measures  of 
the  administration  of  Washington.  lie  was  fidly  per- 
suaded that  any  deviation  from  the  course  pursaed  (from 
which  so  great  good  had  resulted),  and  which  was  so  for- 
dhly  traced  on  the  chsrt  which  that  pre-eminent  stateemaii 
and  patriot  left  for  the  gnidanoe  of  the  ship  of  state  on 
leaving  the  command,  would  inevitably  lead  to  min. 

He  never  listened  to  the  professions,  nor  was  lured  by 
the  supliistry  of  the  democratic  clnlis,  whose  labors,  in  the 
language  of  "Washington,  "gave  the  first  rude  shock  to  . 
the  best  fabric  of  human  govern ment  and  happiness  ever 
presented  to  the  acceptance  of  mankind;''  nor  did  bo 
fim>r  the  policy  of  non-importadon,  non-interconrse,  or 
embai|^. 

He  felt,  in  common  with  many  amon-  the  most  exalted 
clajv*  of  his  fellow-citizenp,  that  the  "  decrees"  of  France  and 
the  "ordei-s"  of  Kn«^land  should  have  been  resisted  at  the 
outset,  or,  after  protesting,  we  should  have  waited  until 
peace,  when  we  might,  as  in  other  instances  we  have,  ob- 
tained a  just  remuneration  for  aU  losses  sustained. 

£njoying,  as  our  merchants  then  did,  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  world,  their  profits  could  well  afford  the  increased 
rates  of  premium  demanded  by  the  underwriters.  By 
abandoning  the  ocean,  millions,  otlierwiso  within  their 
i*each,  were  forever  lost  to  the  country. 

The  throwing  of  our  weight  into  the  scale  of  "  the  de- 
stroyer of  human  liberty,"  met  with  his  uttor  and  unquali* 
fied  reprobation. 

No  one  ever  discovered  greater  discernment  in  the  seleo- 
tion  of  af^^ents,  than  Mr.  Peabody ;  and,  as  his  business  was 
an  object  of  eom>e^uence,  it  imparted  chai^acter  to  such  as 
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obtaiued  it.  ArnoDg  the  most  prominent  of  these,  were 
Fitch,  Brothers  &  Co.,  wiio  aUu  lom;  and  honorably  serTed 
the  United  btates  as  navy  agents  Ibr  the  Mediterranean — 
and,  althou^  slandered  and  supereeded  hy  the  late  admin- 
ietration,  .tardy  jnstioe  has  been  rendered  them  by  the 
present 

To  a  letter  of  oondolence  addreeaed  by  &e  head  of  lihat 
honse  to  the  family  of  Mr.  Peabody,  on  his  decease,  a  eon 

of  the  latter  thus  replied  :  For  you,  uiy  father  felt  the 
highest  re<i;ard,  and  there  wsi-j  no  man  in  the  circle  of  his 
acquaintance,  daring  his  long  life,  for  whom  I  have  heard 
him  express  a  deeper  interest.  In  the  coarse  of  his  btisi* 
ness,  he  was  enabled  to  give  such  a  direction  to  a  portion 
of  it  as  to  place  the  same  nnder  your  care;  and  he  has 
often  said  that  yoor  nnceasin^  attention  and  admirable 
management  placed  him  under  the  greatest  obligation." 

Mr.  Pcabody's  transactions  ^\  ere  also  very  extensive  with 
Mr.  Williams,  the  American  banker  of  London,  by  whose 
failure  he  lost  between  one  and  two  hundred  tliousand  doA- 
lare.  Yet,  so  far  from  bearing  him  iU-will,  when  that  gen- 
tleman letumed  to  Salem,  after  an  absence  of  iorty  years, 
Kr,  Peabody,  then  at  a  very  adranced  age,  cromd  ihe 
street,  and,  with  an  extended  hand,  welcomed  him  to  his 
iiaiive  city. 

On  the  return  of  Joseph  Augustus,  Mr.  Peabody 's  eldest 
son,  from  foreign  travel,  a  (piartor  of  a  century  ago,  he  with 
alacrity  engaged  in  commerce  as  a  partner  of  his  fatlier, 
and  was  actuated  in  no  small  degree  by  his  spirit  His 
&iher  soon  leaned  npon  him,  not  the  less  as  a  prop  of  his 
declining  years,  than  as  the  falam  support  of  the  business, 
which,  nnder  tiiese  favmble  auspices,  he  trusted  wonld 
continue  to  died  its  blessings  u])on  tiie  community  long 
after  lie  should  cease  to  dii-ect  it.  The  realization  of  these 
pleasing  anticipationa  was  not  permitted.  After  a  few 
short  years,  by  an  inscmtable  decree  of  diyine  wisdom,  in 
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the  midst  of  life  ami  usefulness,  the  high  and  honorable 
course  of  this  estimiiljle  son  was  closed  forever. 

He  had  graduated,  with  honoF)  at  Ilarvard  Universitji 
in  1816,  and  was  endeared  hj  num/  viitnea  (which  ever 
recur  in  the  recollection  of  him)  to  a  nnmeitnia  circle  of 
bereaved  friends. 

Buoyed  up  by  that  religious  principle  which  ttrongly 
rnarkod  his  character,  Mr.  Peabody  submitted,  witliout  a 
munnur,  to  the  8a<l  decree.  He  continued  his  enter] >ri^s 
to  the  close  of  his  life,  with  vfinous  success,  thougii  not  to 
the  same  extent,  and  solely  with  the  desire  of  affording 
employment  to  such  as  relied  upon  his  operations  for  their 
snpporL 

Bjs  life  may  be  considered  of  mneh  more  advantage  to 
the  community  than  thatVf  many  whose  names  are  em- 

l)laz<>iie<l  in  our  annals  merely  from  their  connection  with 
public  events;  for  very  few,  at  the  end  nf  tlieir  career,  can 
point  to  so  much  positive  good  eU'ected  by  unaided  personal 
efforts. 

Mr.  Peabody  closed  his  invaluable  life,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, on  the  5th  of  Jannaiy,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-six  yean»  Two  sons  and  a  daughter  have  sorvived 
him.  In  person,  he  was  tall  and  commanding,  with  a  car- 
riage dignified,  yet  blended  with  singular  modesty.  From 
his  reserve,  few  bad  an  <i}>]W(rtunity  justly  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  his  intellect,  or  the  retinement  and  delicacy  of 
his  sentiments.  Tlie  lofty  tone  of  tlio  latter,  and  his  digni- 
fied character,  could  only  be  appreciated  by  those  who,  for 
a  long  period,  were  in  constant  intercoune  with  him.  We 
have  never  known  an  individual  who,  in  daily  life,  so  uni- 
formly preserved  an  entire  self-respect,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  was  so  courte^ius  and  yielding  to  his  friends. 

His  tcinjier  was  hasty,  but  he  was  never  known  to  ntter 
a  word  in  anger  which  he  was  obliged,  in  the  cool  moments 
of  reflection,  to  recall  with  regret ;  or  to  compromise  him* 
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self,  at  sncli  TTiomentg,  in  anj  way  to  leeeen  his  own  self- 
respect,  or  that  of  others. 

Possesfiing,  naturally,  the  keenest  sensibilily,  great  moral 
efforts  alone  sustained  him  on  Tarions  occasionsy  when 
others,  whose  hahits  of  sel^ontrol  were  less  firmlj  fixed, 
would  have  8uccuinl)cd. 

Decision,  finnno>:s,  i'l  iuluncc,  and  perseverance  were  ftilly 
exemplified  in  his  character.  To  great  discernment  ?n 
matters  of  bnsiness  (in  which  he  was  seldom  deceived  hj 
appearances),  to  him  was  given,  also,  an  almost  intoitiTe 
foresi^t.  No  general  ever  possessed  a  more  ready  eye — 
conld  better  plan  his  enterpziaes,  or  calculate  the  chttices 
of  snccess  or  defeat 

Mr.  Peabodv  was  for  many  vears  a  communicant  of  the 
Fiiitarian  Church,  and  no  one  more  implicitly  obeyed  its 
injunctiong,  or  paid  a  more  becoming  deference  to  its  ordi- 
nances. His  religions  sentiment  was  deep  and  practical ; 
he  left,  however,  to  others  the  discnssion  of  doctrines,  and 
was  firm  in  Ihe  belief  that 

Ue  oan^t  bo  wrong  wtioso  life  is  ia  the  xighU"  . 

He  was  a  generous  contributor  to  all  worthy  objects,  yet 
shnink  from  any  obtentaliuus  display  of  his  charities.  Ilig 
chief  aim  in  a^sistiDg  others  appeared  to  be  that  of  placing 
them  in  situations  where,  by  personal  exertion,  they  conld 
advance  their  own  interests.  Well  knowing  that  obligation 
is  frequently  so  onerons  as  to  neutralize  the  gratitude  which 
onght  to  be  felt  for  benefits  received,  his  charities  were 
often  indirect.  His  habit  of  early  rising,  in  connection 
with  the  Dj  tler  wliicli  prevaiU  *!  over  all  his  affitirs,  aflPbrded 
him  much  leibure,  wliicli  was  entirely  devoted  to  hU  family, 
in  the  seclusion  of  which  his  own  affectionate  kindness  was 
reciprocated  by  love  and  veneration. 

To  a  generons  hospitalily,  which  he  at  all  times  extended, 
Hr.  Peabody  added  liberal  entertainments  on  all  soitable 
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occasions.  His  associates  were  of  the  higliest  cliaracttr. 
An  unbroken  intimacy  of  many  yeai-s  existed  between  liim 
and  William  Prescott,  whose  long,  distinguished,  and  useful 
life,  soon  ft^r  his  own,  was  also  closed  without  a  reproach. 
Another  much-valued  friend  was  the  late  Timothy  Flint, 
the  early  and  elegant  historian  of  the  West,  who  inserihed 
his  last  woric  to  Mr.  Feabody ;  and  as  this  grateful  tribute 
to  a  bene&etor  is  so  expfeasive  of  ihdr  long-cherished  inti- 
macy, we  trust  it  will  not  be  considered  uut  of  place  to  clu&© 
om*  ai'ticlo  with  a  transcript  of  it : 

"  I  have  ventured  to  inscribe  this  book  with  your  name, 
because  I  wished  to  prove  that|  much  as  I  have  wandered, 
mj  heart  and  affections  have  still  had  their  stattonaiy 
points.  It  is  pride  to  hope,  amidst  all  the  vicissitiides 
through  which  I  have  passed,  that  the  friends  of  my  yonth 
will  be  those  of  my  age.  Years,  in  their  fligiit,  will  never 
shed  the  mildew  of  oblivion  over  kindnesses  which  have 
marked  every  period  of  my  intercourse  with  you.  Those 
kindnesses  are  alike  associated  with  the  remembrances  of 
scenes  that  have  passed  in  the  land  of  my  birth,  and  in  dis- 
tant regions  west  of  the  Missiasippi.  To  jon  it  is  owing 
that  X  ever  appeared  before  the  public  X  know  not  if  the 
public  will  thank  you,  or  if  it  ougfati  I  feel  that  I,  at  least, 
ought  never  to  forget  the  kindness  and  munificence  of  the 
motive.  While  your  keels  plow  every  sea,  bringing  home 
rich  harvests  of  commerce,  I  have  always  known  you  tiie 
earnest  and  consistent  j&ieud  of  the  sacred  soil  and  the 
plow.  This  acquaintance  with  your  predilections,  appar- 
entlj  so  foreign  from  those  which  have  governed  yoor  pw>* 
suits  in  life,  has  added  an  inducement  to  inscribe  to  jou  a 
book  which  treats  upon  a  country  almost  solely  agricultu- 
ral, aiid  naturally  richer  in  resom'ces  of  that  cla-s,  as  I 
deem,  than  any  otlier.  In  doing  this,  I  beg  to  be  allowed 
to  express  my  affectionate  prayei-s,  that  the  i-epose  ol  your 
age,  in  the  midst  of  jour  children,  may  be  as  long  and 
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as  bappy  as  your  past  life  liaa  been  honorable  and 

Tiseful.*' 

Had  Mr.  Flint  sarvived,  and  become  the  biographer  of 
bis  friend,  ao  happily  would  he  have  JUnstrated  hia  life^  as 
to  have  rendered  anperflnons  thia  brief  and  imperfect 

sketch. 

VixCrc  I'ortes      ♦      #  » 
Maiti :  sed  omilGS  iiiacrijnabiius 

Vtgwaltttit  Ignotlque  longi 

NootBt  omat  qui*  vale  tiflto.  flos. 
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JACOB  LOKILLARD. 

Jacob  Lobillabd,  who,  on  bia  &liher%  side,  was  of 
French,  and  on  his  mothsi^,  of  Gennan  deseent,  was  horn 

in  tlie  city  of  New  York,  in  17T4.  He  a|)peai-8  to  have 
cuninienced  life  without  the  advantages  even  uf  an  ordinary 
edncation,  and  to  have  heen,  in  a  great  measare,  aelt* 
taught  and  self-made ;  hut  at  a  yerj  early  period  he  ex- 
hibited that  energy  of  character  and  fimmees  of  pnrpoee 
which  marked  erery  stage  of  his  suheeqnent  course,  and 
struggled  manfully  with  the  difficulties  which  beset  his 
path.  At  the  nsnal  age,  he  was  indentured  as  an  appren- 
tice to  a  tobacconist,  the  business  in  which  the  greater  part 
of  hit,  life  was  spent.  In  a  situation  bu  iiTif!ivura])le  to  the 
improvement  of  his  mind^  he  nevertheless  attempted  it,  and 
after  the  laborious  occupations  of  the  day,  instead  of  seek- 
ing recreation  and  repose^  he  passed  his  evenings  in  the 
patient  study  of  the  very  elements  of  knowledge  which  are 
usually  learned  in  childhood.  But  when  he  had,  in  some 
deiiiec,  supplied  the  deticiencies  of  his  impci  lucL  cuucation, 
and  acquired  what  was  essential  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  his  calling  in  life,  he  was  not  satislied  with  this  measure 
of  improYemenL  He  mastered,  in  the  same  way,  the 
Prench  language^  as  he  afterward  did  the  Gmnan,  en- 
deared to  him,  perhaps,  fh>m  the  cireumstance  of  his 
descent,  and  thus  obtained  a  better  acquaintance  witih  the 
principles  of  his  own.  His  active  and  aspiring  mind  still 
aimed  at  sometliing  higlier,  and  the  way  in  which  he  grati- 
fied his  love  of  general  reading,  was  at  once  a  i)roof  <.>f  his 
industry  and  ambition.  At  the  close  of  his  wearisome 
dayS|  he  would  engage  at  night  in  a  fireeh  occupation  at  the 
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establiBhment  of  liis  brothers,  for  which  he  received  a  suit- 
able, tliough  trifling  compensiitiun  ;  and  wlien  these  hard- 
earned  gains  had  Bofficientij  accuniidated,  they  were  uni- 
formly spent  in  the  purchase  of  books,  which,  procured 
ivith  60  much  difficulty)  were  read  with  profit  and  delight 
Many  of  these  are  still  in  the  poeaeflsioD  of  the  fSEunily,  and, 
as  memorials  of  his  patient  industry  and  enlarged  imd  lib- 
eral views,  may  well  be  regarded  with  j)leiisure  and  pride. 

The  modestv  of  his  nature,  and  the  diffidence  he  felt  in 
these  private  acquisitions,  prevented  even  many  of  his 
fi*iends  from  knowing  the  extent  to  which  his  reading  was 
carried.  Bat  it  is  said  to  hare  been  a  passion  with  him, 
and  that,  after  the  labors  of  ffae  daj,  or  the  &tigaes  of  a 
jonmey,  he  was  never  so  weaiy  as  not  to  fnd  it  a  recrea* 
tion  and  solace ;  and  in  order  to  indulge  it  with  an  entire 
freedom  i\\>m  interruption  and  c;ii  (\  it  was  one  of  liit.  Ikvor- 
ite  plans  to  withdraw  from  bubiiict^  lis  soon  as  he  should 
have  obtained  a  moderate  competency,  and  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  hia  days  in  rural  retirement  Bat  hia  relations 
with  the  world,  which  had  branched  oat  in  so  manj  dire^ 
tions,  and  the  restless  aodvity  of  his  mind,  prevented  the 
accomplishment  of  tibis  scheme  till  his  life  itself  was  draw> 
ing  to  a  clos(f,  and  even  then  this  day  dream  wms  dissolved; 
for  perplexities  and  cares  broke  in  up  ii  liis  irpove,  and 
kit  him  no  pr  >-pect  of  rest  bat  that  which  remaineth  to 
the  people  of  God. 

Ha  entered  npon  bosiness  witii  a  capital  of  a  thousand 
dollaia,  increased  by  a  loan  from  his  brotheiB  of  doable 
tliat  amount;  and  from  the  skill,  the  foresight,  and  the 
tliligence  with  which  it  was  conducted,  and  from  some  ad- 
ventitious adsantages,  his  mwti  part  of  it  was  eventually 
multiplied  more  than  a  thousaiid-ft  dd.  Tlie  foundation  of 
Mb  prosperity  was  undoubtedly  laid  in  hia  moral  worth. 
His  untiring  industry,  his  uniform  caution  and  constant 
vigilance^  his  purity  of  mind,  which  influenced  all  his  ATer> 
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gions  and  desires,  his  thoaghts  and  actionB,  his  incorrupti- 
ble integrity,  which  was  never  impeached  nor  qneetioQed  ^  ' 
throngh  the  whole  oonrse  of  his  life,  his  firmnesB  and  perse- 
verance in  carrying  thiottgh  fhe  schemes  which  he  had 
pmdendy  devised  and  carefhllj  matored — all  these  things 
were  calculated  to  inspire  a  general  confidence  in  him 
in  the  minds  of  men,  and  to  lurLlier  his  weliare  and 
success. 

But  there  was  one  other  cause  of  his  wealth  to  which  he 
himself  occasionally  referred.  It  was  a  ikvorite  remark  of 
his,  and  well  worthy  of  note,  that  his  prosperity  arose  bom 
not  having  made  haste  to  be  rich.  Simple  in  all  his  tastes 
and  habits,  well  regulated  in  his  aflfeoHoms  and  appetites, 
free  from  vanity,  t^stentation,  and  pride,  iio  had  no  extrava- 
gant desires  cither  to  urge  him  on  in  the  eager  jjursuit  of 
wealth,  or  to  make  him  squander,  in  prodigality,  the  Iruits 
of  iniquity  and  fraud.  Instead,  therefore,  of  unduly  ex- 
tending his  business,  and  in  haste  to  enrich  himself,  being 
careless  about  the  interests  and  claims  of  others ;  mstead  of 
nmning  out  into  wild  and  visionary  schemes,  which  are  so 
tempting  to  the  cupidity  of  men,  and  staking  the  lahorious 
acquisitions  of  a  hfe  upon  the  chances  ot  a  day,  he  was 
contented  to  foUuw  tlic  prudeut  metlx^d-i  of  bettor  times,  to 
avoid  unnecejisary  anxiety  for  the  morrow,  to  keep  inno- 
cency,  and  take  heed  to  the  thing  that  is  right  in  regard 
to  his  neighbor,  and  to  Insure  himself  peace  at  the  last 
Whenever,  therefore,  the  profits  of  his  business  were  not 
needed  for  the  enlargement  of  his  capital,  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  investing  them  in  real  estate,  selected  very  otku  in 
obscure  and  retired  places,  wliich  wnukl  be  unatti'active  to 
the  speculator,  and  with  greater  regard  to  the  security  of 
the  property  than  the  immediate  prospect  of  gain.  But,  in 
most  cases,  this  very  moderation  and  prudence  turned  to  a 
better  account  than  the  grasping  calculations  of  avarice 
itself— his  own  possessions  increasing  in  value,  securely  and 
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steadily,  while  those  of  others  were  often  swept  away  bj 

tlicir  extnivagance  and  folly. 

The  iiagacity,  foresight,  and  diligence,  with  which  he 
managed  his  affairs,  and  the  fair  and  honora]>le  means  by 
which  he  acquired  his  riches,  would  have  been  le^.s  worthy 
•  of  admiration,  had  they  not  also  been  accompanied  by  lib- 
eral views  and  benevolent  designs.  His  wealth,  bis  influ- 
ence and  talents,  were  all  directed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
to  the  good  of  men  and  the  glory  of  God.  He  had  a  high 
sense  of  his  stewardship,  and  the  kind  impulst-s  of  his  heart 
urged  him  >ii  i*.  the  cheerful  performance  ol  hi^  duty. 

He  took  a  particular  delight  in  countenancing,  in  helping 
and  advising  yonng  men  of  merit  in  the  outset  of  life.  He 
was  quick  in  penetrating  into  the  character  of  those  aronnd 
him,  and  nice  in  his  observation  of  their  conise ;  and  when, 
from  their  indostiy,  their  pradence,  and  capacity,  ho  saw 
fit  to  select  them  for  the  exercise  of  his  favor,  he  was  inflex- 
ible in  his  attachment  to  them,  and  unfailing  in  his  kind- 
ness. The  details,  received  by  the  writer  of  this  sketch, 
from  one  who  loved  him  as  a  friend,  and  revered  him  as  a 
Either,  and  whose  heart  was  poured  out  like  water  on  the 
news  of  his  death,  represented  him  in  a  light  so  amiable,  so 
confiding,  so  overfiowing  in  genenosity  and  kindness,  that 
no  one  conld  hear  them  without  admiraticm  and  emotion. 
And  this,  it  was  remarked,  was  only  an  instance  of  tliat 
favor  and  goodaess  of  which  many  besides  him  had  been 
partakers. 

Another  manifestation  of  the  exercise  of  his  benevolent 
feelings  toward  young  beginners,  who  wore  needy  and 
friendless,  was  pecnliarly  interesting.  When  a  director  of 
that  institation,  of  whidi  he  was  twice  the  president,  he 
would  frequently  take  a  parcel  of  the  small  notes  which 
were  offered  for  discount  ]>y  poor  mechanics,  who  were 
obscure  and  unknown,  imd  which,  therefore,  fur  the  most 
part,  would  have  been  rejected,  and  make  diligent  inquiry, 
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in peraon,  as  to  their  character  and  standing;  and  if  he 
found  l&at,  mik  a  proper  regard  to  the  interests  of  the 
banlc,  he  eonld  Gommend  them  to  &yor  and  confidence,  he 
felt  that  he  was  abundantly  rewarded  for  all  his  pains. 

On  one  occasion,  a  person  wliose  note  had  been  relusod 
where  it  was  offered  fur  discount,  and  w}k»,  it  appears,  bad 
no  peculiar  claims  on  his  kindness  and  influence,  though 
pOBsessiDg  his  confidence,  called  on  him  for  a  line  of  recom* 
mendation,  which  would  be  sure  to  proeore  the  desired  ac- 
commodation. He  at  once,  as  it  seemed,  complied  with 
the  desired  request ;  instead  of  being  a  line  of  recommen* 
^  datfon,  however,  it  was  afterward  discovered  to  be  a  note 
of  Mr.  Liii  illard  for  the  amount  which  was  needed.  The 
person  immediately  returned,  and  pointed  out  the  mistake; 
never  mind,  said  Mr.  LorlUard,  if  they  will  not  discount 
your  note,  see  whether  they  will  not  mine. 

Another  instance  is  related  of  his  kind  consideration  for 
the  interests  of  others.  He  was  appointed  an  executor  to 
an  estate  in  which  the  widow  had  a  life-interest,  but  where 
each  of  the  children  was  to  receive  a  tliousand  dollars  on 
coming  to  age.  When,  in  the  first  case,  this  period  had 
arrived,  one  the  svhis  called  on  him  for  tlie  amount  of 
this  bequest;  and  what,  he  said,  do  you  wisli  to  do  witli  it  ? 
To  purchase  stock  with  it  in  a  particular  bank.  At  what 
is  it  now  selling!  A  hundred  and  ten.  Have  you  any 
objectionB  to  leave  the  money  with  me  on  interest  till  the 
1st  of  May,  and  then  I  will  let  you  have  the  stock  at  the 
6ame  rate  ?  In  the  mean  time,  it  fell,  as  he  anticipated,  to 
eighty-four.  When  this  change  took  place,  the  youns^  man 
was  greatly  <]e|>ressed.  lie  called  at  the  time  a])i)uiiited  to 
fulfill  the  engagement  The  stock  is  ready  for  you,  Mr. 
Lorillard  playfully  remarked ;  however,  if  yon  prefer  it,  I 
will  release  yon  from  the  contract,  and  the  money  may 
remain  where  it  is.  It  may  easOy  be  conceived  that  the 
young  man  left  him  gratefkd  and  rejoicing. 
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"Hut  there  is  one  noble  act  of  srenerosity  and  kindness 
which  stands  out  fo  ]1roniinontly,  and  is  nt  tlie  same  time 
60  creditAblc  both  to  the  agent  and  object,  that  it  is  hoped 
the  Dotlce  of  it  will  Dot  be  deemed  a  riolatioii  of  delicacy. 
One  who  had  been  the  companion  of  his  yoothf  and  the 
'  friend  of  his  age,  and  who,  like  him,  had  been  bleseed  with 
prosperity  and  honor,  was  soddenly  overtaken  by  oalamitj 
and  threatened  with  ruin.  When  he;  received  the  newg,  ho 
was  affected  even  to  tears.  Tliis  shall  uui  Ix?,  paid  he;  if  I 
can  susTttin  liim,  I  will  ntiortgage  my  property  tirot;  and  he 
did  ao.  He  immedint^  ly  assumed  all  the  debts  of  hie  friend 
to  a  particular  institution,  which  were  heavy.  When  eredi* 
tors,  knowing  the  intimacy  whioh  anheisted  between  them, 
crowded  aronnd  him  to  ascertain  the  troth  or  falsehood  of 
the'  rumored  failure,  he  dmply  replied,  "Bring  me  the 
notes  whit  h  are  due  to  you,  and  <>n  the  usual  guarantee  I 
will  pay  them."  ITe  did  do  it,  to  a  lar^j^e  amount ;  and  by 
the  aid  which  he  rendered,  and  the  cnntidonco  he  inspired, 
he  not  only  siistained  and  re>establiBhed  his  friend,  but  the 
whole  proiiti  of  the  operation  for  the  risk  which  he  incvrrtd 
were  entirely  devoted  to  charily. 

These  are  not  merely  a  few  solitary  instances  of  kindnssB 
scattered  throughout  a  long  tract  of  time,  but  an  illuRtration 
ot'  the  habits  of  his  lite.  There  are  scarcely  any  ui  that 
nuuierous  class,  who  were  cn<raged  in  the  same  l)usineiB 
with  lum,  who  have  not  some  personal  and  grateful  recol- 
Wetion  of  it,  a  striking  proof  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  a 
eircumatance  that  oocnnred  when  he  partially  withdraw 
from  the  active  dnties  of  life,  and  retired  to  his  retreat  in 
the  neighborhodd  of  the  city.  Hie  whole  fkntemity  spon- 
taneously met  to  express,  in  the  deepest  and  most  licartfclt 
manner,  their  sense  of  his  kili<ln.  ^-^  a?ul  woj-th,  and  to  pre- 
setit  W  him  a  beautiful  memorial  of  their  attachment  and 
rt*pect 

Uis  benevolence  was  not,  howereri  confined  to  a  namw 
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ehatinel,  but  was  m  expansive  ae  the  miaeiy  and  want 
which  cried  to  him  far  aid.  What  is  known  of  it,  excites 
admiration ;  but  there  is  reason  to  belioTe  that  more  of  it 
is  hidden,  except  from  the  objects  of  his  bounty  and  the  all- 
seeing  eye  of  God.  The  silouce  which  was  imposed  by  his 
wishes,  on  the  lips  of  many,  diinni;  his  lile,  has  been 
broken  Bince  his  death.  His  acta  of  charity  to  the  sick,  the 
needy  and  the  stranger,  were  ezeroised  daily  and  hourly  at 
his  home,  and  amidst  the  engagements  of  business,  in  a 
spirit  of  kindness  which  was  never  chilled,  and  with  a  pa- 
tience that  was  more  remaricable  than  his  alms.  Bat  he 
did  not  merely  wait  for  the  appeals  of  the  distressed  to 
touch  his  feelings,  but  from  the  considerate  kindness  of  his 
own  heart,  often  committed  large  mins  to  a  contideutial 
agent,  with  an  injunction  that  his  name  should  be  con* 
coaled,  to  be  distributed  among  those  persons  whose  office 
it  was  to  minister  to  die  wants  of  the  hungry  and  naked. 
In  the  way  of  loans  to  students,  who  were  in  need  of 
all  things — to  clerg3rmen,  who  were  straitened  in  their 
means — to  kinsmen  and  friends,  whose  mistortunes  and 
necessities  called  for  relief,  his  benevolence  took  a  wider 
range ;  for,  in  many  instances,  he  never  intended  to  re- 
claim them,  and  in  others,  he  was  aware  that  there  was  no 
reasonable  prospect  they  could  ever  be  repaid.  With  re- 
spect to  servants,  he  considefed  that  he  held  a  kind  of  pa- 
ternal relation  to  them ;  and  when  they  had  served  him 
\ou<r  and  iaithfully,  he  was  in  the  habit,  on  their  ]i>aving 
him,  of  givinir  them  an  outfit,  and  following  them  through 
life  with  his  countenance  and  favor. 

In  addition  to  the  sums  which  were  dispensed  by  him  in 
the  ever-flowing  stream  of  his  bounty,  it  was  a  settled  rule 
with  him,  upon  which  he  acted  through  life,  to  devote  all 
the  moneys  which  came  to  him,  either  in  a  way  that  was 
unexpected,  or  from  debts  which  had  been  considered  as 
lost,  to  piouti  and  charitable  purposes.   He  wui>  a  little 
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peculiar  and  fanciful  in  Borrie  of  his  benevolent  feelings  and 
habits.  The  scarfs  wbicii  he  received  in  attending  fimerala, 
were  always  regarded  ae  the  perquieitee  of  the  poor;  aod 
he  was  thonght  hj  many  to  be  too  free  and  nndlaeiimi- 
nating  in  die  exercise  of  his  bounty,  for  ^'eren  his  failings 
leaned  to  virtue's  side."  On  one  occasion,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  a  woiiian  wlmin  lie  had  ofVen  relieved,  culle«l  tipon 
him  for  a  little  as.<istaiicc  to  juocuiu  8<>iiie  wood.  Having 
some  doubts  of  her  worthinctis,  he  said  that  he  would  iu- 
qnire  about  her,  and  dismif^f^ed  her  without  imy  relief.  A 
short  time  after,  he  left  his  office  in  company  with  a  gentle- 
man who  had  been  present  at  the  interview,  and  observing 
a  cartman  with  a  load  of  wood  on  his  cart,  he  asked  the 
price  of  it,  and  directed  him  to  take  it  to  a  certain  street 
and  number,  which  was  tlu;  i»lace  where  the  disappointed 
petitioner  resided.  His  companion  remarked  with  some 
surprise,  "  Did  you  not  say  that  you  intended  to  make  some 
inquiry  about  her  t"  While  I  should  have  been  inquiring 
about  the  matter,  the  poor  woman  might  have  frosen  to 
death."  Indeed,  the  benignity  of  his  countenance^  the 
kindness  of  his  manner,  and  the  ease  and  cheerftdness  widi 
which  he  rendered  aiibistance,  gave  additional  grace  to  his 
acts  of  charity. 

But  there  is  one  important  circumstance,  in  rertMeiiee  to 
this  point,  which  ought  not  to  pass  unnotici  d.  The  plains 
nesB  and  simplicity  of  his  habits,  in  dress,  in  furniture,  and 
his  whole  mode  of  living — ^his  separation  from  the  pomps 
and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  his  entire  freedom  from  ail 
ostentations  and  expensive  testes,  left  him  an  ample  Amd 
for  the  free  and  li])eral  indulgence  of  those  benevolent  I'eel- 
ings  which  God  had  inspired,  thus  furnishing  a  happy 
ezempiiiication  of  those  beautiful  lines : 

**F^  what  hit  ohuitj  impaira, 
Bft  MVM  by  praikaoe  ia  •SUn." 

The  unioik  of  so  many  exceUences  of  characteri  with 
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strong  natural  powers  and  mucli  acMiuired  kn  owledge,  will 
easily  account  for  the  great  consideration  and  influence 
wliicli  lie  obtained  in  society.  Such  was  the  confidence, 
boljb  in  his  integrity  and  judgment,  that  he  was  absolutely 
oppressed  by  the  weight  of  his  public  and  priyate  tmsts. 
He  was  connected  with  a  great  number  of  mercantile, 
literary,  benevolent,  and  religions  institntions,  in  all  of 
wliicli  he  was  active  and  useful,  an  l  ia  some  enjoyed  an 
undisputed  pre-eminence.  He  wn^  ii  member  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  and  Horticultural  Society,  a  trustee  of  tlic 
Oenei-al  Tlieological  Seminary,  a  warden  of  St.  Andrew's 
Church,  Harlem,  a  vestryman  of  Trinily  Church,  I^ew 
York,  president  of  the  German  Society,  the  Mechanics' 
Society,  and  the  Mechanics^  Banlr.  To  the  interests  of  the 
last  institution  he  applied  the  whole  energies  of  his  mind, 
and  with  so  much  effect  as  to  have  twice  delivered  it  from 
serious  embarrassments,  if  not  from  greater  evils;  but,  alas! 
it  is  to  be  feared,  at  the  expense  of  health  and  the  abridg- 
ment of  his  days. 

But  the  highest  distinction  of  this  excellent  man,  was  his 
deep  and  unaffected  piety.  At  the  early  age  of  seventeen 
years,  he  consecrated  at  the  altar  his  body  and  soul  to  the 
service  of  God  ;  ;iinl  ncitlier  the  engagements  of  busine^, 
nor  the  temptations  of  prosperity,  ever  (liverte<l  him  from 
it,  but  he  lived  and  died  in  tlie  Lord.  In  his  personal 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  purity  and  benevolence  of  his 
life,  he  was  a  faithful  follower  of  his  meek  and  lowly 
Kaster.  In  the  bosom  of  his  family  he  was  an  instructor, 
example,  and  guide.  Each  morning  and  evening  all  were 
gathered  around  him  in  family  prayer;  and  on  the  Lord's 
day  he  uniformly  devoted  a  portion  of  it  to  the  religious 
instruction  of  his  children  by  a  simple  and  ^uniliar  exposi- 
tion of  the  scriptures. 

It  may  well  be  sujpposed,  that  such  a  pure  and  well-spent 
life  would  have  a  serene  and  peaceful  close.  When  he  per- 
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ceiled  that  his  death  was  approacbmg,  which  he  had  not 

expected  until  it  was  near  at  hand,  there  wus  no  agitation 
nor  fear,  hut  he  was  calm,  pnhmiKsive,  and  reRitrncd.  Like 
the  patriarch  of  old,  he  called  his  children  aiound  him, 
and,  begiDning  with  the  youngeet,  he  gave,  in  the  most 
affecting  and  ixnpresaive  nuuiner,  to  each  one  of  them, 
according  to  tiieir  respective  dispoaitionB^  characten^  and 
hahitB,  the  admonition,  connsel,  or  enoonragement,  which 
waa  appropriate  to  the  case ;  and  shortly  aft^r,  with  a  hope 
ftill  of  iiumoi-tality,  he  sank  uwuy  easily  and  geutlj,  and 
slept  in  tlio  Lord. 

The  old  friends  and  neighbors,  with  whom  he  liad  been 
00  long  associated  in  business,  nr^nediately  met  together  to 
express  their  deep  and  unaffected  grief  at  his  loss,  and  to 
testify  their  profound  respect  for  his  memoiy;  and  they 
gave  a  touching  instance  of  it  by  resolving  for^with,  in  a 
body,  to  close  their  offices  and  stores.  In  this  feeling,  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree,  thousands  participated :  "  Blessed 
are  the  dead  who  die  in  the  Lord,  for  their  works  da 
foUow  them," 
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Among  the  many  distiBgiuBhed  sons  of  liew  England, 
she  has  none  worthier  to  present  to  the  rising  generation, 
as  a  model  of  imitation,  than  he  whose  name  furnishes  the 
subject  of  this  biographical  notice — none  who  has  attained 

'to  eminence  witL  a  more  s])otless  character  for  integi'ity 
and  n|)i  iglitnt'ss,  nur  wlio  discharged,  in  all  the  ^•al'iou8 
duties  of  lii'e,  more  faithfully  the  high  requirements  of  a 
good  citizen.  Self-educated,  and  emphatically  self-made, 
he  rose  to  influence  and  distinction  by  the  practice  of  those 
Tirtaee  which,  in  aU  time,  most  secure  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  the  good.  He  rose  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  occupy,  and  worthily  to  fill,  the  most  honorable  stations 
in  the  gift  of  his  fellow-citizens ;  and  if  a  long  life  of  great 
public  and  private  usefulness,  dibtin^ui»hed  for  honesty, 
industry,  sobriety,  benevolence,  and,  beyond  this,  an  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  education— of  the  moral  and  in. 
tellectual  culture  of  the  people — entitle  him  to  be  ranked 
as  a  patriot,  that  title  is  his. 

To  estimate  truly  the  merit  of  such  men,  we  must  trace 
them  tlirouuli  tlie  strugj^'les  of  early  life — watch  them  in 
the  dawnings  of  success,  and  afterward  in  the  full  career  of 
prosperity.  Few  men  cun  bear  prosperity  ;  and  fewer  still 
enlarge  their  sympathies  in  behalf  of  the  human  iamily, 
when  in  possession  of  the  means,  whatever  may  have  been 
their  intentions  in  the  acquisition  of  them. 

It  is,  therefore,  pleasant  to  contemplate  characters  that, 
having  passed  through  aU  the  vicissitudes  and  gradations 
of  fortune  and  Btation,  .^tiU  conLiniie  true  to  themselves. 
They  are  the  green  spots  in  life ;  are  honorable  to  homani* 
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ty,  and  fraught  with  wholeaome  example  to  their  eneces-, 
8ors :  of  a  high  elevation  in  that  dau,  was  the  snbjeet  of 
this  sketch. 

Gedeon  Lkk  w,'is  bom  in  the  town  of  Aniherst,  in  tlie 
State  of  Mii*>«5achu»ette,  uu  the  37th  of  April,  177^^.  He 
lost  hh  father  when  quite  a  child,  and  was  left  to  the  care 
of  his  mother,  of  whom  ho  always  spoke  in  terms  of  the 
warmest  affection.  While  yet  in  inikncy,  he  went  to  reside 
with  an  nnele,  a  toner,  in  whose  servioe  he  dischaiged  the 
homble  duties  of  looking  after  the  catflei^and  was  employed 
in  such  other  occupations  as  were  suitable  to  Ms  strength 
and  age. 

Snfferiiit^  Uuiglit  him  reflection  : — "  T  remember,"  said  ho 
in  after  iile,  when  I  was  a  lad  living  with  my  uncle,  it 
was  my  business  to  feed  and  milk  tlie  cows.  And  many  a 
time,  long  before  light  in  the  morning,  I  was  started  ofi^  in 
the  cold  and  snow,  without  shoes,  to  my  work,  and  osed  to 
think  it  a  hmury  to  warm  my  frozen  feet  on  the  spot  just 
before  oecupiecl  by  tiiu  uuiiuiil  i  hud  roiisod.  It  taught  me 
to  reflect,  and  to  coiLaider  ])OS6ll)ilitiL's ;  and  I  l  eniL-mber 
asking  myself^  Is  it  not  jnmiUe  tor  xue  to  better  my  con- 
dition f 

After  remaining  some  time  under  the  oare  and  in  the 
employment  of  his  uncle,  he  was  apprenticed  to  the  tanning 
and  flhoemaking, — ^it  being  the  practice  then  to  conduct 

both  branches  by  the  same  person — working  at  the  former 
in  the  summer,  and  ut  the  latter  dining  the  winter  months. 
His  genius,  li^w  over,  seemed  better  adapted  to  the  tamiiug, 
for  which  (h  partmeut  of  the  business  he  always  retained  a 
strong  partiality.  Up  to  this  period  his  opportimities  for 
acquiring  knowledge  were  extremely  limited :  a  few  weeka 
schooling  during  the  winter,  and  sndi  hooka  aa  accidentally 
M  in  his  way,  were  all  the  means  Tonohsafed  to  him. 
After  learning  his  trade,  or  trades,  he  comiiienced  business 
on  \m  own  account,  in  the  town  of  Worthingtou, 
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*and  bj  his  indnBtry  and  strict  attention  to  it,  soon  won  the 
regard  and  confidence  of  his  neighbors.  He  was  enabled 
to  obtain  eredit  the  pprchase  of  leather,  which  he  manu- 
factored  into  shoes,  always  paying  promptly  for  it  at  tira 

period  he  had  agi-eed.  The  fii*st  hundred  doUaio  ho  cai  ii  i. 
and  tli«'it  lie  could  honestly  call  his  own,  he  appropriated 
educating  himself  at  the  Wee^field  Academy  ^  and  when 
tliat  sum  was  exhausted,  he  again  betook  himself  to  his 
labor.  His  diligence  and  application  were  remarkable, 
nsnaUj  working  sixteen  honrs  ont  of  the  twenly-fonr.  An 
anecdote,  which  he  used  to  relate  of  himself  at  this  period, 
is  worthy  of  bein^  told,  illustrating  two  traits  in  Mr. 
Lee's  charactijr,  which  adhered  to  him  through  life;  his 
great  industry,  and  his  resolution.  He  had  "  made  a  bar- 
gain with  himself"  as  he  expressed  it,  to  labor  each  day 
a  certain  number  of  hours,  and  nothing  but  sickness  or  in- 
ability should  make  him  break  the  contract  It  w^  known 
to  my  young  fiiends  in  the  neighborhood,  and  on  some 
conTivfal  occasion,  a  qnilting  frolic,  I  believe,  they  came 
to  niy  shop  and  compelled  me  to  leave  my  work  and  go 
with  them ;  there  being  girls  also  in  the  deputation,  my 
gallantry  could  not  resist.  I  lost  my  night's  rest  in  conse- 
quence, for  the  morning  sun  found  me  at  work,  redeeming 
&e  lost  time."  After  gratifying  his  friends  by  spending 
the  evening  in  their  society,  he  returned  to  the  shop  to 
gratify  hirnselfy  by  not  violating  his  faith. 

The  threat  points  in  Mr.  Lee's  character  develojDed  them- 
selves early.  They  were  a  strung  luve  for,  and  veneration 
of,  truth — a  hi^h  tfcnse  of  honor,  an  independent  and  la- 
borious mind  as  well  as  body,  a  heart  that  embraced  in  its 
charities  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  his  fellows, 
ptmctnality  in  the  dischaige  of  all  his  duties^  a  love  of 
order  and  of  system,  and  an  indomitable  perseverance  in 
accomplishing  whatever  measnre  he  undertook,  fint  care- 
iuily  iu\  catigating  aiid  dijagerning  its  propriety  or  ubcful- 
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Hess;  these  choractemtlca  distingiuBhed  his  whole  course 

through  life. 

Allter  prosecuting  his  business  for  some  time  in  the  man- 
ner detailed,  he  formed  a  partner-hip  with  a  Mr.  Hubbard  ; 
subsequently  they  were  burned  out,  and  he  lost  what  litde 
property  he  had  accumulated.  He  then  dissolved  witli  Ids 
partner,  and  removed  to  the  ci^  of  New  York.  But  before 
eetablishiug  himBelf  permanentlj  there,  he  tnade  a  voyage 
to  St  Mai-ys,  Georgia,  taking  witii  him  some  small  rentores 
of  leather,  and  accom})anying  a  party  who  went  out  for  the 
purpose  of  cutting  livc-uak  limber  for  the  United  States 
navy. 

While  tliere  he  was  seized  with  the  fever  of  the  country, 
from  the  effects  of  which  he  never  entirely  recovered.  It 
undermined  his  health,  and  so  shattered  his  ooustitution, 
that,  during  the  whole  of  his  subsequent  life,  he  constantly 
maintained  a  vigilant  guard  on  his  living,  regulating  his 
food,  apparel,  and  exercise  with  the  greatest  exactness,  and 
watching  the  tliermometer  of  his  feeliiitrs  aiul  die  weather, 
with  as  umcli  care  as  the  maiiner  dues  hi^  compass.  The 
adventure  to  St.  Marys  not  proving  a  protitable  one,  he  de- 
termined, afler  remaining  there  one  winter,  to  return  to 
Kew  York.  The  vessel  in  which  he  took  passage  for  home 
was  wrecked  off  Cape  Fear,  and  he  barely  saved  himself 
with  the  few  clothes  be  had  on.  Accompanied  by  a  faith- 
fill  iVieiid  named  Smith,  who  had  nursed  bim  while  ^ick  at 
St.  Mark's,  he  had  no  other  means  of  getting  to  the  north 
than  to  trudge  it  on  foot  The  journey  was  a  most  tedious 
and  dismal  one ;  several  days  of  it  were  through  the  pine 
barrens  of  2(orth  Garolina,  not  meeting  with  a  house  in  a 
day's  travel.  Smith  was  a  brother  Yankee,  and  bore  the 
hardships  with  great  courage  and  good  humor.  Mr.  Lee 
used  to  relate  an  anecdote  of  him,  illustrating  this  latter 
trait,  as  well  as  the  dismal  character  uf  tlie  country  through 
which  they  were  traveimg.   "  One  day,"  said  he, we  had 
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been  traclgiDg  along,  nothing  to  be  seen  but  the  pitch-pine 
forests,  before  and  behind,  and  on  bodi  sides  of  ns ;  shoes 
worn  oat,  and  our  feet  bleeding,  myself  before,  and  Smith 

following  after ;  neither  of  m  hud  exchanged  a  \\  urd  for 
Bome  time,  when  Sinitli  siKWknly  tpoke  out  in  his  nasal 
twangs*  Mr.  Lee  !'  '  Well,  Smith,  well,  what  is  it  ?'  *  I 
wish  I  could  hear  it  thunder  1'  ^  Hear  it  thunder  !  wliy  do 
you  wish  so  '  Because  they  say  thunder  is  God's  voice, 
and  if  I  could  only  hear  it  thunder  I  should  know  I  was  on 
God's  earth ;  as  it  is  now,  I  don't  know  where  I  am.' " 

He  suffered  much  on  this  pedestrian  jonmt  y  ;  and  before 
reaching  New  York,  Li^j  inuiioy,  the  little  that  he  had,  was 
exhaubted.  Tlie  independence  and  ^tiiniiness  of  liis  char- 
acter manifested  itself  on  an  occasion  toward  the  latter  part 
of  his  travel,  when  wanting  a  supper  and  m'frht's  lodging, 
and  no  money  to  pay  for  them.  He  knocked  at  the  door 
of  a  farmer,  and,  after  explaining  his  circumstances,  he 
proposed  to  chop  enough  wood  to  pay  for  his  meal  and 
lodging ;  which,  heins  assented  to  by  the  farmer,  he  went 
to  Work  and  earned  what  his  pride  furbade  hiui  tu  accept 
as  a  charity. 

In  the  year  1807,  Mr.  Lee  married  the  daughter  of  Major 
Samuel  Buffington,  of  Worthington,  Mass.,  a  di^jfinguishod 
soldier  of  the  Revolution,  and  shortly  after  established  him- 
self in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  business  in  which  he 
ultimately  became  so  successful  and  eminent.  He  com- 
menced in  a  little  wooden  shanty,  in  Ferry -street,  still 
standing,  which  he  called  "Fort  Lee;"  where,  as  he  ex- 
pressed it,  lie  '*  entrenched  himself"  The  custom  among 
ti  c  ]  ather-dealers  at  that  day  was  to  sell  on  book  account, 
and  have  annual  settlements;  he  adopted  a  different  plan, 
and  instead  of  selling  on  account,  he  sold  at  lower  prices^ 
and  took  notes  payable  in  bank.  This  was  an  innovation  on 
an  ancient  custom,  that  was  looked  on  with  disfavor  by  his 
neighbors — a  revolution  tliat  they  btuutly  resisted.  But, 
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aided  by  being  appointed  agent  for  an  estensive  tannuig 
establishment,  gtyled  the  '*  Iliimpshire  Lentlur  ^Maiuiliic- 
lorv,-'  he  overcame  all  oppubition,  and  laid  the  l*>nii(lation, 
ill  tlie  city  of  New  York,  for  a  branch  of  domestic  industrr 
which  speedily  rivaled  the  other  Atlantic  cities.  Ilis  punc- 
taalitj  in  the  pajmentB,  and  the  indnstty  and  lidelity  with 
which  he  discharged  the  duties  of  the  agency,  won  the  con- 
fidence of  the  gentlemen  who  were  the  managers  of  the 
company,  and  contributed  to  give  him  a  credit  and  atand- 
in?  xvliich  < it]k'r\si8e  might  have  taken  years  to  obtain. 

]'iudeiice  and  ccon<»fny  enabled  bim  to  accnnuilate 
means  tur  enlarging  his  bu^ine6s  ;  and,  but  for  feeble  health, 
the  future  to  him  was  a  bright  path  of  anccesB. 

In  the  year  1818,  Mr.  Lee  experienced  a  severe  domeatie 
affliction,  in  the  death  of  his  wife.  8he  was  a  woman  of 
meet  exemplary  character,  of  great  pradence,  intelligence, 
and  judgment,  and  in  all  matters  of  importance  ehared  in 
his  connselB  and  coiifi(lont  e. 

In  ilie  fall  of  1822,  he  wjw  elected  to  tlie  State  li-^n.-^Iature, 
whore  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  close  a]>plication  to 
the  business  of  the  house,  being  seldom  ont  of  his  place 
while  it  was  in  session.  On  the  adjournment  of  the  legislsr 
tore,  Mr.  Lee  immediately  returned  to  his  bustness,  and 
devoted  himself  to  it  with  his  usual  assiduity ;  his  advent 
into  pulitical  lite  jiroducing  iiu  utlicr  ctVect  upon  his  habits 
and  mode  of  living,  than  for  the  time  interrupting  tl»em. 
On  retiring  from  tiie  legi»latun*,  in  the  spring  of  1823,  Mr. 
Lee  was  married  to  Isabella  Williamson,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  David  Williamson,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  ct 
Scotland. 

In  1825,  he  was  drawn  into  notoriety  by  his  proceedings, 
in  conjunction  with  his  partner,  Shepherd  Knapp,  and  the 

luLc  Elir-lia  W.  King,  in  jtrucuring  an  injunction  against 
the  Tiadc.-niens'  I>ank.  Tlie  popular  feeling  ran  high  for 
the  moment,  and  Mr.  Lee  and  his  coadjutors  asked  a  sns- 
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pension  of  public  o]>inion  for  a  few  days;  but  the  rapid 
events  of  those  few  diiys  furiiislied,  without  a  boluticn  Irum 
them,  a  history  of  the  facts.  The  celebrated  "  conspiracj 
trials"  royealed  the  trne  Rituation  of  the  bank  (which  was 
only  saved  from  total  rain  by  the  course  pursued),  and  also 
exposed  the  rottenness  of  many  other  institutions  which  had 
cmmbled  to  pieces  in  the  general  wreck.  His  resolntion 
and  firmness  on  that  occasion  merited  and  received  tlie  a])- 
planse  of  his  fellow-citizens;  and  it  was  an  act  that  he 
looked  back  npon,  in  after  life,  with  sentiments  of  satis^o- 
tion  and  pride. 

In  1833,  Mr.  Lee  was  elected  nutjor  of  New  York, 
having  previously  serred  seyeral  years  in  the  capacity  of 
alderman.  While  discharging  the  duties  of  the  mayor- 
alty, he  withdrew  entirely  from  active  participation  in  man- 
aging the  business  of  his  house,  and  devoted  all  his  time 
and  abilities  to  the  public  .^ti  vice.  It  is  not  om*  intention 
to  speak  of  those  services ;  they  are  on  record.  It  wn^  n 
maxim  with  him,  that  "  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all, 
was  worth  doing  well."  We  notice,  however,  in  the  an- 
nual communications  which  it  was  his  duty  to  make  to  the 
common  council,  that  he  never  failed  calling  their  attention 
to  the  subject  of  education ;  it  was  a  tlieme  on  which  he 
never  tired.  His  courage  and  energy  in  suppressing  the 
"Election  Riot?,"  in  the  t^})ring  of  1S34,  at  which  time  an 
attack  was  nuide  on  the  State  ai-senal,  is  still  fresh  in  our 
memoiy.  In  the  fall  of  1834,  Mr.  Lee  found  it  necessaiy 
to  return  to  hia  business,  having  previously  declined  a  re- 
election to  the  mayoialty;  and  from  this  period,  he  con- 
templated retiring  from  mercantile  pursuits ;  accordingly, 
he  wet  to  work  winding  up  the  affairs  of  his  house.  It  was 
not,  liM'o.ever,  until  the  tail  of  1836,  tliat  he  felt  himself  in 
a  situation  to  retire  from  its  management  lie  then  again 
entered  into  public  life,  and  represented  the  dty  of  New 
York  ui  the  Twen^-fourth  Ckmgress ;  and  was  there  distin- 
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guiahocl,  as  he  bad  been  in  every  other  sladon,  for  hU  bnai- 
nfies  habitB,  for  dose  attention  to  the  intereate  of  bia  con- 
ititoeDts,  and,  we  mi^t  also  aaj,  for  making  abort  epeechea. 

IFc  fonnd  influence  and  consideration  with  the  House, 
ijithrr  \>y  the  IVaukness,  honesty,  aiid  niodegty  of  his  de- 
|H.rtraent,  than  by  windy  speeches,  intended  for  far  different 
audiences.  Kia  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended 
with  the  termination  of  the  aeeaion,  with  an  exception.  He 
was,  in  1840,  chosen  an  elector  to  the  electoral  college,  for 
president  and  vice-president  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  his  retnm  horn  Congress,  he  removed  to  the 
villai/o  of  Geneva,  in  Ontario  county,  where  he  had  pnr- 
rlia-C'i  a  bi-aiitifiil  c-tate  ;  an<l,  in  inipn'viiig  and  adorning 
it,  and  in  the  education  of  liis  children,  he  contem]»lated 
spending  the  remainder  of  his  days,  lie  carried  with  him 
into  retirement  the  same  active  mind  and  habits,  changing 
only  the  scene  and  sphere  of  their  action.  Indeed,  stimn- 
lated  with  the  belief  that  he  had  regained  pennanentlj 
his  health,  be  impmdentlj  overtasked  both ;  and  had  bnt 
barely  comnieni  o'l,  as  he  expressed  it,  winding  up  his  end 
of  life,"  in  tlio  manner  he  had  so  long  and  so  anh  ntly  de- 
sired, when  <1cath  removed  him  from  his  labor.-,  lie  was 
priz^vl  with  bilious  fever,  accompanied  by  neuralgia,  early 
in  the  month  of  July,  1841 ;  and  on  the  21st  of  Angnst 
sncceeding,  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  in  the  sixtj-fonrth 
year  of  his  age,  and  in  nearly  as  many  of  nsefnlness;  leav- 
ing to  his  fuHiily  an  ample  fortune,  the  honest  fruits  of  an 
industrious  and  wc'll-s}icnt  life. 

In  narrating  the  j>rincij)al  (events  in  Mr.  Leo's  life,  we 
have  aimed  at  brevity  and  correctness.  But  there  is  a 
moral  to  be  di  awn  from  the  hisb^>ry  of  such  a  character, 
and  it  is  a  nsefal  one.  Mr.  Lee  had  obtained  a  reputation 
at  home,  and  a  name,  not  nnfreqnently  pronounced  with 
reB)>ect,  abroad.  Why  was  it  sot  Thousands,  bom  to 
poverty,  have  died  in  the  po8seik»iuii  of  great  wealth  ;  thuu- 
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sands,  that  ba^e  first  seen  the  light  in  obscnri^  and  wretch- 
edness, have  risen  to  eminence  and  high  distinction  ;  thou- 
sands, whose  early  yeaiifs  liave  been  locked  up  in  intellectual  . 
darkness,  have  attained  to  tlie  higlic^t  rank  in  literature 
and  the  sciences.  These  instances  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence, particularlj  in  onr  own  country ;  yet  they  do  not 
occur  often  enough.  The  instances,  after  all,  are  too  un- 
fttH|uent  When  we  look  around  us  and  see  the  countless 
opi»ortumtie9  which  everywhere  offer  themselves  to  the  en- 
terprising, the  industrious,  tlio  li n^al,  our  surprise  is  ex- 
cited, not  that  a  few  succeed,  ]>nt  that  more  do  nnf.  "Wliat 
is  there,  then,  in  the  history  of  Mr.  Lee,  that  entitles  him 
to  distinction,  and  from  whose  life  and  example  a  useful 
moral  may  be  drawn?  Much— veiy  much.  It  was  his 
mirfcfrtvim  (if,  indeed,  it  be  one)  to  be  bom  poor;  it  waa 
his  mtfrit^  by  industry  and  perseverance,  to  acquire  wealtih. 
It  was  his  imrfwtwM  to  be  deprived  of  an  education  when 
young ;  it  was  liis  merit  to  force  it  in  raaturer  age.  It  was 
his  mUfortuiie  to  ho  without  friends  in  his  earlv  i^tniirirle, 
to  aid  him  by  their  means  or  counsel ;  it  was  his  merii 
to  win  them  in  troops,  by  conduct  that  challenged  all 
scrutiny. 

Lee  was  a  true  republican ;  he  wanted  all  men  to 
stand  on  as  high  a  platform  as  he  did  himself.   This  led 

liini  to  take,  early  in  life,  so  lively  an  interest  in  the  cause 
of  yxjpular  education.  Tlie  coninion  school  system,  which 
denies  its  blessings  to  none,  was  always  an  object  of  deep 
solicitude  to  him.  "  Education,  give  the  people  education, 
if  you  wish  to  give  them  morals ;  it  is  impossible  to  acquire 
them  without  ;^  was  a  frequent  ezdamation  of  his.  When 
in  the  board  of  aldermen,  he  took  a  leading  part  in  pro- 
curing the  enactment  of  the  law  by  which  the  tax  is  levied 
for  the  support  of  the  common  school  «ociet^'.  II is  com-se 
on  that  question,  and  the  exeilions  lie  made,  were  always 
agreeable  subjects  of  reflection  to  him. 
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Decision  and  energy,  in  caiTying  out  his  plans,  peculiarly 
marked  his  character ;  no  labor,  no  pnios,  were  spared ; 
but  all  movements  resulted  from  reflection  and  diecussion. 
UU  niU'  WHS,  never  to  undertake  any  niea.>ure  «»r  inipurt- 
anco  until  he  had  deliberately  weighed  and  canraased  it, 
either  with  others  or  with  liimself;  and  having  resolved, 
the  reet  was  action^no  looking  back,  no  vacillation.  ^  I 
have  but  one  life  to  live,^*  he  wonld  ezdatm ;  time  is  ooe 
of  the  few  things  that  cannot  be  pnrchased.  I  may  have 
come  to  a  wrong  conclusion,  but  I  cannot  go  back  now ;  I 
have  resolved,  and  I  iinist  advance,"  His  mind,  however, 
\va<  ever  open  to  conviction  ;  rarely  to  ]»e!'suiision,  where  it 
ran  counter  to  his  judgment.  As  an  instance  of  his  de- 
cision when  he  commenced  business  in  New  York,  on  his 
return  ftom  .the  South,  his  health  impaired  and  feeble,  yet 
still  compelled  to  labor  by  the  strong  law  of  necessity—*^! 
remember,^  said  he,  "  one  day,  while  lifting  and  piling  up 
leather,  my  strength  failed  me,  and  I  fell  on  the  lluor.  I 
wept.  My  s])irits  were  bo  broken  by  the  thought  that  I 
mwft  die  in  tlie  day-Bpriug  of  lite,  an«l  leave  my  family  un- 
provided for ;  it  seemed  to  be  so  cruel  a  fate.  I  got  home 
and  sent  for  my  physician.  lie  was  a  man  of  sound  sense^ 
and  knew  me  well.  I  asked  him  if  he  thought  X  could  re- 
oover !  *  Wliy,  yes,  if  you  choose.'  *  WeU,  I  do  choose.* 
^  Then  send  that  library  of  yonre  to  the  auction-— that  wiU 
stop  yuur  reading  ;  eat  a  fresh  bi-ffj^teak  every  day,  and 
with  it  drink  a  <4las6  of  brown  stout;  bnv  voiuseif  a  Jiorjie.' 
'  Why,  doctor,  I  am  unable  to  incur  the  expense.'  '  Then 
die ;  for  die  you  will,  if  you  don't  so.'  I  sent  every 
book  in  my  possessioDi  except  the  Bible,  immediately  to 
the  auctaoB.  I  bought  an  old  horse,  and  lived  as  he  had 
directed.  I  did  not  suffer  myself  for  yeai*  to  look  into  a 
book,  nor  did  I  omit  to  take  my  ezereise  each  day.  I 
gradually  got  better,  but  1  had  a  long  and  teili«)U>  time  of 
i%P   The  truth  was,  the  doctor  discovered  that,  what  with 
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his  tliirst  fur  knowledge,  and  his  laborious  application  to 
his  business,  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  get  up. 

J^o  man  more  thoroughly  despifiod  trickery'  in  trade,  and 
he  used  to  remark — ''^  No  trade  can  be  sound  that  is  not 
beneficial  to  both  parties ;  to  the  bnyer  as  well  as  to  the 
seller.  A  man  may  obtain  a  temporary  advantage  hj 
seUing  an  article  for  more  than  it  is  worth ;  but  the  very 
ctiect  uf  sucli  operations  must  recoil  on  him,  in  the  shajie  of 
bad  debts  and  increased  risks."  A  person  with  whom  he 
had  some  transactions,  once  boasted  to  him  that  he  had,  on 
one  occasion,  obtained  an  advantage  over  such  a  neighbor, 
and  upon  another  occasion,  over  another  neighbor ;  and 
to-daj,"  said  he,  ^  I  have  obtained  one  over  yon.''  Well," 
said  Mr.  Lee,  ^^that  may  be ;  bat  if  yon  will  promise  never 
to  enter  mj  office  again,  I  will  give  yon  that  bundle  of 
goat-skins."  The  man  made  the  i)rumise,  and  took  them. 
Fifteen  years  afterward,  he  walked  into  !Mr.  Lee'd  uflice. 
At  the  instant,  on  seeing  him,  he  exciaiuied  ;  "  You  have 
violated  jonr  word  j  pay  me  for  the  goat-skins  1"  "  Oh !" 
said  the  man,  ^  I  am  qnite  poor,  and  have  been  ve.y  nnfor- 
tnnate  since  I  saw  you."  ^  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lee,  ^  and  you 
always  will  be  poor;  that  miserable  desire  for  overreaching 
others,  must  ever  keep  you  so." 

^klr.  Lei',  for  many  yeaiii,  resided  at  his  ci>untry-seat  in 
Bloomingdale.  In  the  rage  for  s]>eoulations  in  real  estate,' 
he  was  impoiluned  to  sell  his  place  ;  he  named  a  price  for 
it  to  a  friend,  who  immediately  purchased  it ;  tlie  sum  was 
not  the  half  of  what  he  readily  could  have  obtained.  He 
was  much  annoyed  by  the  remarks  of  gentlemen,  who 
spoke  to  him  on  the  subject  I  asked,"  said  he,  for  it, 
what  it  has  cost  me  ;  it  is  all  tliat  the  place  is  intrinsically 
worth,  and  I  am  satisfied.  I  ha*  c  acquired  what  pro|X3rty 
I  I  us^jCfsS,  in  fair  legitimate  trade  ;  I  have  no  desire  here- 
aiUir  to  be  reproached  with  having  participated  in  the 
speculations  now  going  on.  Some  one  must  lose  money  by 
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them  ;  it  shall  never  be  said  any  of  it  went  into  my  pocket. 
In  ten  years  time,  and  i>erhaps  leas,  it  will  fall  back  to  the 
price  I  have  obtained  for  it" 

In  the  year  1884,  the  memorable  panic  year,  a  report 
was  put  in  circulation  that  his  house  had  failed.  In  alia* 
sion  to  the  re^xtrt,  he  remarked :  ^  I  commenced  bnsiness, 
when  poor,  on  credit  I  thrived  by  credit ;  and  I  bold  it 
to  Le  liiy  ihity  to  sacrifice  my  pro}>erty  down  to  twenty 
flhillings  in  the  jKmnd,  before  tlmt  cndit  shall  be  disbon- 
.  ored.  /  have  carri<:d  the  lajMftone^  and  I  can  do  it  again  / 
but  I  will  never  suffer  a  }n  nmise  of  mine  to  be  broken, 
while  I  have  a  shilling  left  that  I  can  call  mj  own.** 

Mr,  Lee's  devotion  to  bnsiness  did  not  spring  from  the 
love  of  wealth;  he  had  no  ambition  to  be  called  a  rich 
man.  He  set  a  proper  and  jnst  estimate  on  lihe  yalne  of 
money,  and  desired  it  iis  a  liicaii'^,  not  as  an  end.  Ilia 
purse,  even  wben  be  could  but  ill  alVord  it,  was  ever  o}»en 
to  the  well-authenticated  calls  of  charity ;  and  to  institutions 
intended  to  advance  tlie  progress  of  luind  or  morals  of  the 
people,  he  never  turned  a  deaf  ear.  Few  men  in  the  com* 
mnnity  have  extended  to  yonng  men  so  liberal  and  sustain- 
ing a  hand,  or  who  have  established  so  many  in  business — 
no  petty  jealousies  in  his  trade — frequently  remarkin<;,  "  the 
more  that  can  be  8U])ported  by  it,  the  better."  He  t«>ok 
i^reat  iutorebt  in  collecting  statistic^,  in  brincring  tu  bear 
upon  his  business  the  "  science  of  trade,''  the  experiments 
and  investigations  of  philosophy.  Political  economy  was 
his  &vorite  study,  and  in  all  his  operations  he  took  laige 
and  comprehensive  views,  and  in  hb  dednetions  and  con- 
dnsions  looked  rather  to  prineipU-,  the  condition  of  the 
nation,  its  measure  of  value,  its  consumption  and  produc- 
tive abilities  ;  and  bv  his  circulars  and  lectures,  dissemina- 
ting  the  irmrs  of  his  experience,  bis  Btndie«,  and  specnla- 
tions.  Whatever  he  deemed  worthy  of  reading,  was  wtM 
read;  his  books  are  filled  with  annotations  and  maiginal 
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remarks ;  and  he  possessed  that  ha])py  faculty  of  al)stract- 
intr  his  mind  from  every  otlier  consideration,  and  bending 
all  its  energies  to  the  subject  which  for  the  time  engaged 
his  attention.  He  seemed  to  have  acquired  a  complete 
mastery  in  this  particular^  and  mthont  the  least  apparent 
effort  could  change  it  from  one  subject  to  another  ^'ith  the 
utmost  facility.  His  peneveranoe  in  accomplishing  what- 
ever he  undertook  to  perfonn,  was  most  rcmarkal)lc  :  no 
labor  of  detail  or  tediousness  of  research  balked  or  stnjiped 
him,  and  he  rarely  failed  in  an-iving  at  the  result  he 
wished.  Much  of  his  success  flowed  from  the  jpertmacity 
with  which  he  prosecuted  his  plans;  his  order,  system, 
divtaion  of  time,  and  allotment  of  labor  and  exercise.  Each 
day's  work,  as  far  as  practicable,  was  planned  the  pre- 
ceding one.  In  fact,  he  made  life  a  business,^  eveiT  hour 
having  its  appropriate  duties ;  and  ho  so  lived  that  each 
night  found  him  with  the  business  of  the  day  finished. 
His  correspondents  were  punctually  answered,  his  papers 
regularly  filed,  and  his  accounts  (even  with  the  day  la- 
borers on  his  estate)  posted  up  to  the  evening  preceding 
his  last  illness,  eveiy  article  in  its  proper  place,  and  a 
place  for  every  thing.  Without  this  system  and  regularity, 
indeed,  he  could  have  accomplished  but  a  tithe  of  his 
projects. 

Another  feature  which  marked  Mr.  Lee's  character,  was 
punctuality  in  his  attendance  at  the  time  and  place.  For 
many  years  he  rarely  failed  arriving  at  his  office  at  the  ap- 
pointed instant,  and  departing  from  it  also  at  the  appointed 
instant;  and  in  his  engagements  with  otiiers,  they  never 
found  him  either  absent  or  behind  fhe  time.  An  hour  lost 
was  prodigality. 

In  his  dying  charge  to  his  sons,  he  enjoined  them  always 
to  "fill  up  the  men«Jiire  ^f  time."  "  Be,-'  said  ho,  alu-ay^ 
employed  profitably  in  doing  good,  in  building  up ;  aim  to 
promote  the  good  of  yourselves  and  of  society ;  no  one  can 
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do  much  good  without  doing  pnme  harm,  but  yon  will  do 
less  harni  by  striving  to  do  goud;  be  industrione,  be  hon- 
est" Hiese  were  the  last  intelligible  words  he  uttered)  and 
were  as  characteristic  as  they  were  worthy  of  him. 

Of  one  who  Ihns  lived,  it  will  create  no  surprise  to  he 
informed  that  he  was  prepared  to  die.  Death  did  not  find 
him  a  reluctant  or  unwilling  voyager  to  his  dark  domains. 
At  his  beckoning  he  laid  down  liis  plans  and  cares  with 
cheerfulness  and  pious  resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  and 
sank  with  calm  dignity  to  his  last  repose,  with  a  grateful 
heart  for  all  the  blessings  and  mercies  he  had  experienced. 
^  Monntainfly^  said  he,  with  expressive  enei^gy,  ^  mountains 
of  mercy  have  been  piled  on  me.**  And  in  reply  to  the 
question,  "  Are  you  willing  to  go  ?"  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "  yes : 
I  should  like  to  stay  "Nvith  you  a  little  longer,  to  finish  some 
work  begun  ;  but  if  it  is  the  pleasure  of  (xod  that  I  should 
die  now,  I  am  ready  to  go."  He  died  full  of  faith  and 
hope  in  the  pinmises  of  his  Bedeemen 

The  lamp  of  life  of  snch  men  can  not  be  extingnished 
without  casting  around  a  gloom ;  their  absence  from  society 
creates  a  void  that  must  be  ever  felt  They  may  leave  no 
bliiiiing  reputation  to  dazzle  or  astonish,  but  they  leave  one 
,  that  di.stributes  its  warning  and  invigoratirig  influences 
wherever  virtue  has  a  irieud,  or  philanthropy  an  advocate. 
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The  business  of  Marine  Insnrance  in  this  country,  and 
especially  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  to  its  utility  and 
viJne,  and  the  great  profits  consequent  npon  its  able  ad- 
ministratioii,  haa  been  pretl^  thoroDghlj  tested  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  ceBtmy,  in  liie  history  and  great  snocees  of  the 
Atlantic  Mntnal  InsiiTanoe  Company.  Confessedly  at  the 
head  of  all  associations  of  the  kind  in  this  conn  try,  and 
uwinc:  very  much  of  its  past  good  fortune  to  the  able  dii  oc- 
tion  unrl  management  of  its  late  ]iresi(lent,  it  seems  but 
fitting,  that  as  its  former  head — almost  its  creator — and  as 
identified  with  it  fmrn  the  start — ^its  history  being  comprisec 
in  that  of  Mr.  Jone»-HBome  permanent  Record  should  be 
preserved  of  the  life,  labois,  and  character  of  so  yalnable 
and  public-spirited  an  ofiScer. 

Immediately  consequent  npon  bis  decease,  it  is  tme, 
warm  and  appreciative  notices  appeared  in  tlie  various  jouT'' 
nalfl,  and  enlogistic  while  at  the  same  tiyie  discriminating 
resolutions  were  adopted  by  all  the  important  public  bodies 
of  trade  and  finance  in  WaH-street— as,  for  example,  by 
the  Board  of  Underwriters,  at  a  meedng  of  the  merchants 
m  the  Exchange,  and  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Two 
meetings  connected  witb  the  company,  the  one  of  the 
clerks,  and  the  other  especially  of  the  trustees,  ought  not  to 
be  omitted ;  for  at  the  latter,  amono"  the  resolutions,  occurs 
one  drawn  u])  l>y  one  who  knew  Mr.  Jones  well,  and  judged 
him  accurately,  which  we  are  happy  to  qnote  as  the  jnstest 
character  of  the  deceased  wbich  we  have  read : 

Resohed^  That,  by  bis  careful  adherenoe  to  the  modes 
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of  transacting  business  tested  by  experience ;  by  his  dis- 
creet sanction  of  siicli  improveineiit5  as  wure  found  to  olivi- 
ato  (lifricMiltics  and  to  supply  defects ;  by  bis  reinarka])le 
memory,  vigorous  energy,  imtirin'^  industiy^,  indomitable 
*  carefulness  in  making  contracts,'  and  by  bis  good  faith 
and  liberality  in  fiiltilliug  thein^  he  baa  in  our  judgment 
earned  the  title  of  the  fitit  marine  ttndeneriUr  ^hi»  a^e 
and  oownJbry^ 

Of  snch  a  man  we  propose  to  exhibit  a  picture  in  &e  fol* 

lowing  brief  sketch. 

Walter  Restored*  Jones,  tlio  son  of  Jubn  Joness,  a  highly 
re8j)ectable  member  of  the  well-known  Jones  family  of 
Qneen's  county,  Long  Ishmd,  was  bom  at  Cold  Spring, 
near  Oyster  Bay,  on  the  nortli  side  of  Long  Island,  at  the 
ikmily  mansion,  which  is  still  standing  and  in  the  possefr 
aion  of  his  family,  April  15,  1793.  His  mother  was  a 
danghter  of  John  Hewlett,  a  family  of  good  local  repnte, 
belong! in  religious  creed  to  the  Churcli  of  England. 
The  Cold  Sprin£f  branch  of  the  Jones  familv  oi  Queen's 
coiintv,  wlinse  ori^^inal  seat  was  (»n  the  suulli  eide  of  the 
island,  whence  all  of  tlie  sons  of  William  Jones  emigrated, 
except  the  fatlR  r  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Jone% 
were  originally  independent  gentlemen  farmers  and  maun- 
factnrers;  some  of  whose  descendants  came  np  to  New 
York  and  entered  on  business,  in  one  department  of  which, 
Insurance,  several  of  them— as  Jolni  I).  Junes,  the  IVesi- 
dent  of  the  Atlantic  I^Iutual  Insurance  Company;  Oliver 
H.  Jonc?,  Pitsident  of  the  New  York  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company;  Walter  li.  T.  Jones,  average  ad- 
juster, and  W*  Townsend  Jones,  Secretary  of  the  Atlantic 


•  nilddto  hum  of  Ifr.  Jonw  his  ft  Uitoiy  worUi  pmerriDg.  An  ildtr 
bpolhir  of  the  mduo  omuo,  hftvlng  mot  bb  dooth  by  oa  ooddent,  it  itm  tho  wiob 

of  his  mother,  whon  the  eabjectof  the  present  sketch  \i!m  b  rti,  to  retain  tho 
nnmo,  for  wliich  .siio  hu'l  a  ])ocnliAr  fondnou;  hoooo  tho  opithot  ^*Bootorod'* 
WM  added  to  the  origuud  Chruium  namo. 
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— Willi  others  of  tlie  family,  have  wou  au  enviable  repu- 
tation. 

The  reputation  of  that  branch  of  the  family  "\vhioh  came 
directly  from  South  Oyster  Bay  was  enuuenily  legal,  and  in 
a  degree  politicaL  Cooper,  the  novelist,  remarks  of  the 
fiimily :  "  The  Jones  family  has  naw  ftimished  legislators 
and  jurists  to  the  colony  and  State  more  than  a  century." 

It  indnded — ^to  mention  only  the  very  prominent  names 
— Judges  David  and  Thomas  Jones,  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  colony  of  New  York ;  the  elder  Samuel  Jones,  tlio 
compeer  of  Hamilton  and  Burr,  and  Harrison  and  Living- 
ston ;  Samuel  Jones,  liis  sou,  chancellor  and  chief-justice — 
fully  equal  to  the  reputation  of  his  father,  and  by  some 
thought  to  have  transcended  it;  and  David  S,  Jones^  his 
youngest  brother,  a  worthy  son  of  so  illustrious  a  parent, 
and  as  a  la\\7er  most  able,  if  not  as  eminent  as  his  brother ; 
Major  William  Jones;  Elbert  Herring  Jones,  most  up- 
right and  acceptable  to  their  constituenL^  in  the  State  sen- 
ate and  legiflaturo  ;  aiul  of  the  ancient  Floyd  Jones  family, 
General  Henry  kloyd  Jones  and  his  nephew  David,  Kich- 
ard  Floyd  Jones,  in  both  lioupcs  of  the  State  legislature, 
and  Elbert  Floyd  Jones  in  the  lover.  The  father  of  Mr. 
Jones,  John  Jones^  was  one  of  the  seventeen  children  of 
William  Jones,  the  eon  of  Major  Thomas  Jones,  the  first 
American  aiicest<_)r  of  this  very  large  and  respectable  fam- 
ily. Major  Jones  ^va8  an  officer  of  the  English  army,  and 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne  Water.  At  the  ter- 
mination of  the  conflict  which  ended  so  disastrously  for 
James  II.,  the  supposed*  Welsh  officer  came  over  to  this 
country,  and  finally  settled  near  South  Oyster  Bay,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Long  Island,  some  thirty  miles  from  Brook- 
lyn.   He  here  procured  a  large  tract  of  land,  some  live  to 

•  We  njtappoMd,  boMOie  the  IC^gr  la  Mid  on  lito  tombBtoDe  to  hrnn  oonra 

from  Strabane,  in  Imfamd,  wheiiM  he  sailed  on  leaving  for  America,  afler  the 
btttto.  Bat  hii  nam,  dumotar,  mud  the  fkmilj  tndti,  tn  all  daoidmUy  Webb. 
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ten  tliousand  acres,  a  manorial  estate,  by  purchase  from  the 
ludians,  and  also  entered  into  whaling  enterprises  on  the 
coast,  then  a  profitable  bosiness,  and  under  an  English  com- 
mission to  crdse  against  Spanish  property,  amassed  consid- 
erable property.  He  bnilt  himself  a  brick  house,  which 
stood  for  nearl  J  a  century  and  a  half,  and  which  was  pnlled 
down  to  make  way  for  tlie  improveraents  of  the  lato  David 
S.  Jones,  the  then  muniticcQt  possessor  of  the  Massapcci^ua 
farm. 

John  Jones,  the  grandson  of  the  major,  and  father  of 
Walter  E.,  with  his  brother*in>-law,  Devine  Hewlett,  held 
in  common  important  water  privileges,  and  a  flonr-miU,  at 
a  period  when  property  of  Uiat  character  was  especially 
Talnable— 'preyions  to  tiie  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  and 
the  importation  of  Western  flour,  and  also  durin<j:  tlio  epoch 
of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  under  the  re- 
strictive inllueuce  of  the  cnil>argo.  The  mill  was  conse- 
quently kept  in  active  operation,  and  constituted  a  valuable 
property. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir  was  earij  introdnced 
to  the  world  of  business  and  the  life  of  a  great  commercial 

metropolis.  At  the  tender  age  of  eleven  years  he  came  up 
to  town  uiid  was  placed  in  tlio  store  of  his  eldest  brother, 
TVillijim  IT.  JiHii'^,  then  en<;aired  in  the  fl«'iir  business,  but 
now  and  for  several  years  living  the  life  of  a  country  gen- 
tleman, having  brought  up  a  laige  and  socially  useful 
family,  and  exercising  the  virtues  of  a  genial  hoiqpitali^, 
at  Eastwoods,  near  Huntingdon.  In  his  brother^s  office  the 
future  underwriter  acquired  his  first  insight  into  the  prin- 
ciples and  modes  of  business,  his  true  school.  A  few  years 
later  w.is  introduced  by  his  cousin,  J.  Juck&on  Joacs,  a 
sou  of  his  unele  Walter,  and  bmther  uf  William  Townsend 
Jones — an  accomplished  and  mo&t  wortliy  gentleman,  as 
we  learn  from  all  who  knew  him— -into  the  office  of  the 
United  States  Insiiraace  Company,  as  clerk,  where  he  b^ 
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came  remarkable  for  liis  habits  of  method,  industry,  and 
attention  to  business,  laying  a  firm  basis  for  In's  future  emi- 
nence in  a  province  of  ingurance  requiring  caution,  accu- 
racy, precision,  and  promptness.  The  United  Insurance 
Company  was  one  of  the  frat,  if  not  absolutely  the  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  in  New  York,  and  perhaps  in  the  Union, 
for  undertaking  marine  risks.  But  owing  to  novehy,  or 
ignorance  of  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  the  business, 
or  from  some  other  untoward  causes,  the  a!^sociation  failed 
to  realize  its  objects,  and  it  became  cmbarra«ised  and  was 
discontinued.  At  an  earl;-  ]  riod  of  his  career,  Mr.  Jones 
conceived  an  aversion  to  litigation,  of  which  there  had  been 
much,  both  unnecessary  and  of  a  vexations  character,  in 
the  early  insurance  companies,  and  which  proved  in  the 
end  detrimental  to  their  interests,  and  served  to  exclude - 
customers.  Mr.  Daniel  Lord,  counselor  to  the  i)reseiit 
€<>m["any,  stated  in  his  speech  at  the  dinner  given  to  Mr. 
Jones,  on  tlie  occasion  of  the  complimentary  pref'entation 
to  him  of  a  rich  service  of  plate,  that  "  for  the  twenty-four 
years  of  the  administration  of  this  company,  not  more  than 
9ix  lawsuits  have  occurred  to  it,  and  I  can  recollect  but 

In  1834  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  assistant  or  vice  to  Archi- 
bald Gracie,  President  uf  tlie  first  Atlantic  Insurance  Com- 
pany, discontinued  two  yeai's  after. 

In  conjunction  with  Jo^iah  L.  Hale,  Mr.  Jones  started, 
m  1829,  the  second  Atlantic,  with  a  capital  of  $350,000, 
Of  this  new  association  Mr.  Hale  was  president,  and  Mr. 
Jones  vice-president.  This  company  pursued  a  sucoessfol 
career,  and  continued  its  operations  until  July,  1842,  when 
the  old  etoek  company  was  discontinued,  and  a  new  com- 
pany ort^Miiized  on  the  mutual  ]»lan — that  having  grown 
into  great  tavr^r,  and  1  become  the  popular  mode  of  conduct^ 
ing  insurance,  as  most  profitable  and  most  pecnre. 

The  present  Atlantic  Mutual  Insurance  Oonlpany  first 
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urent  into  oj>^ratioxi  July  1, 1842 — Mr.  Jones  president,  Mr. 
Halo  -Tice-president,  and  Mr.  J.  I).  Jones  secretary — and 
inaj  be  considered,  without  invidions  contrast,  as  the  lead- 
ing marine  vnsurance  company  of  the  country.  Its  history 
and  that  of  Mr.  Jones  arc  identical ;  he  was  bound  up  in 
it,  and  cheit.^hijd  it5  iuterests  as  personal  with  his  individual 
interests.  Its  prosperitj  was  his,  and  he  felt  its  occasional 
losses,  doabtless,  as  mnch  as  any  of  its  stockholders  or 
directora ;  and  the  company  organized  by  him,  watched 
and  guided  until  firmly  established,  and  its  business  sys* 
tematically  arranged,  bids  fair  to  continue  one  of  the  most 
flourishing  in  the  Union.  The  lai'ge  insurance  building 
No.  51  Wall-street,  at  the  corner  of  Willi  am -street,  was 
planned  and  erected  under  the  eye  of  Mr.  Jones,  and  with 
the  sanction  of  the  iioard  of  Trustees,  his  worthy  associates. 

We  may  remark,  in  passing,  that  the  present  incumbent 
of  the  presidential  chair,  John  D.  Jones,  has  received  a 
most  thorough  education  for  the  office  he  holds,  having 
been  brought  up  under  his  nucleus  eye,  and  with  his  char- 
acter and  career  before  liini,  as  a  model,  1  >r  a  ])eriod  of 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century — having  the  a^bi-srunce  and 
countenance  of  the  able  Board  of  Trustees,  composed  of  the 
most  influential  merchants  of  the  city. 

The  intense  labor  of  the  officera  of  the  institution  was  re- 
markable, and  fourteen  hours  per  day  are  said  to  have 
formed  the  regular  daily  labor  of  ^e  three  principal 
officers. 

In  January,  1854,  Mr.  Hale  was  obliged  to  resign, 
through  increasing  feeble  health,  and  phjbical  inability  to 
continue  his  arduous  labors. 

As  a  proof  of  the  remarkable  prosperity  of  the  company, 
a  laige  share  of  the  good  fortone  of  which  is  to  be  attribu- 
ted to  Mr.  Jones,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  for  the  ten 
years  from  January,  1844,  its  annual  average  was  over 
llur^'three  per  cent,  and  for  &e  first  eleven-and'a-half 
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years  of  its  basineBs,  the  total  amount  of  profits  was 
$6,092,571}  showing  an  average  of  $529,788  per  annum. 

Previously  to  this  latter  date,  on  November  29, 1853, 
came  off  a  public  dinner  at  the  Astor  House,  which  had 
been  got  up  by  some  of  the  friends  and  business  associates 
of  Mr.  Jones,  in  his  honor,  and  for  the  purpose  of  acknowl- 
edging their  sense  of  his  important  services,  his  high  char- 
acter, snrpaesing  financial  talents,  and  social  virtues.  The 
presentation  of  a  magnificent  service  of  plate,  tastefully 
rich  and  elaborate,  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
occasion,  which  was  set  off  by  some  extremely  good  speak- 
ing. The  best  speeches  were  made  bv  Mr.  Tileston.  who 
probided,  Bev.  Mr.  Osgood,  wlio  acted  as  chaplain,  and  by 
the  guest  of  the  evening,  Mr.  Jones  himself.  The  foremost 
merchants,  bankers,  and  underwriters  of  New  York  city, 
made  up  this  select  assemblage  of  the  commercial  aristoc- 
racy  of  the  XJnion, 

La  conjunction  with  his  brother,  John  H.  Jones,  Esq.,  of 
Cold  Spring — a  most  able  and  intelligent  man  of  business 
— Mr.  Jones  held  an  interest  in  the  flourishing  mannfactui-e 
there  earned  on,  originally  started  by  the  three  elder  sons 
of  John  Jones,  but  of  which  partnership  Mr.  J.  H.  Jones 
was  the  active  and  enteiprising  head.  In  the  extensive 
whaling  operations,  the  two  brothers  were  the  main  capi- 
talists, and  the  last-mentioned  gentleman  the  leading  man- 
ager— ^the  other  the  chief  adviser.  A  brief  statement  of  this 
latter  department  of  Mr.  J ones^s  labors,  may  serve  to  give 
an  idea  of  its  magnitude  and  importance.  The  business 
itself,  it  may  be  remarked  as  an  historical  coincidence,  is  a 
revival  of  that  originally  carried  on  by  the  Ibunder  of  the 
family.  We  believe  there  now  are  (tliero  were  in  1848) 
eight  whaling  ships  fitted  out  fi^m  Cold  Spring,  measunog 
more  than  three  thousand  tons,  eanying  abont  two  hundred 
and  fifty  men,  and  costing,  \vith  their  outfit,  about  $227,000. 
These,  instead  of  confining  themselves  near  our  coaist,  from 
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which  the  whales  have  1  ccii  mostly  frighteDed  away,  aiake 
longer  Toyages  than  Captain  Cook  did  in  circumnavigating 
the  globe.  In  connection  also  with  Charles  H.  Jonee — 
another  and  a  fkvorlte  brother — and  with  hie  deceased 

brother  Joshnu  T.,  he  lias  been  engaged  in  a  Large  number 
of  ni»  i  (  aiiiile  ami  inannfacturing  enter] >n.«:cs.  We  derive 
tliecie  facts  from  a  near  eunnection  by  marriage  of  Mr.  J.  11. 
Jones — the  fatlier  of  tlie  present  incumbent  of  the  preaideU' 
tial  cliair  of  the  Atlantic  Mutual  Insnrance  Company. 

The  idea  of  a  life-saving  benevolent  association  origi- 
nated with  and  was  perfected  by  Mr.  Jones,  who,  by  dint 
of  ardnous  exertions,  efi^ted  an  incorporation,  chartered 
by  the  Lecislature,  March,  1849.  This  was  the  re.-ult  of 
benevulenee  aii«l  j>rii<h  iice  united,  and  its  object  and  result 
was  tlie  salvation  of  life  and  property  to  a  great  extent. 
The  value  of  such  an  association,  with  its  objects  properly 
carried  ont,  was  and  is  very  great ;  and  were  its  good  re- 
sults even  much  less  beneficial  than  &ey  have  been,  they 
would  be  still  worthy  of  the  ajj^lanse  of  the  philanthropist 
Altngi  ther  there  were,  two  years  ago,  some  twenty -seven 
station-huuhefe,  with  the  c*>mforts  of  heat  and  protection  in 
winter;  with  life-boa).-«  (^alvani/.c<i  iitUi-linats  and  cars), 
guns,  ropes,  <fec.  On  the  New  Jersey  shore  there  were  four- 
teen station^;,  and  thirteen  on  the  shore  of  Long  Island.  At 
the  present  date  we  learn  that  the  number  of  these  most 
valuable  stations  has  nearly  doubled.  A  nobler  project  for 
public  good,  a  more  humane  and  benevolent  association, 
was  never  incorporated. 

Mr.  JoncB,  in  hii;  private  and  personal  character,  was  a 
kind  and  nnpri.-tendiiig  man,  allahle,  and  sincere,  lie  was 
a  devoted  son  and  atfectiouate  brother,  and  a  favorite  uncle, 
the  only  domestic  relations  we  are  aware  he  held.  By  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  and  all  their  con- 
nections, he  was  truly  beloved.  Toward  his  townsmen,  and 
i^atives  far  removed,  and  whom  lis  seldom  met  and  knew 
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but  slightly,  ho  was  always  friendly.  And  from  many 
BOiirces  wc  have  hoard  the  same  invariable  report  of  his 
liberality,  in  afiordiog  aid  to  deserviag  objects  of  his 
bounty,  and  especially  a  Boman-like  love  of  contributing  to 
tbe  support  of  all  plans  of  public  good." 

Originally  of  a  Quaker  family,  he  became  in  after  years 
a  regular  attendant  on  the  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  was  one  of  the  promoters  of  iliu  building  of  the  new 
church  at  Cold  Spring.  At  that  doliglitful  place,  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  regions  not  <  »nly  on  Long  Island,  but 
even  anywhere  in  the  State,  he  had  erected  a  noble  man- 
81011,  of  princely  extent  and  accommodations,  of  which  he 
had  not  yet  become  the  tenant  for  life,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned  to  his  last  home  by  the  angel  of  death. 

His  liealth  had  been  precarious  for  soniL  ninnths  before, 
indeed  ever  since  a  sti'oku  uf  ap<:»plexy  he  had  sufl*ered  ;  bnt 
he  would  doubtless  have  lived  longer,  perhajjs  for  some 
years,  had  not  his  mind,  anxious  with  the  cares  of  business 
and  heedless  of  his  own  comforts,  impelled  him  to  work 
when  he  was  physically  unfit  to  be  oat  of  his  room  or  ont 
of  his  bed.  Despite  the  counsel  of  his  skillful  physician, 
Dr.  Francis,  he  went  out  imprudently,  over-exerted  himself, 
and  came  liome  to  die. 

He  died  April  7,  1855,  of  apoplexy :  he  was  dictating  to 
one  of  his  nephews  irom  his  bed  in  the  moriiing,  when  sud- 
denly there  came  a  pause,  which  was  never  filled  up.  He 
•was  not  quite  eixty-two  years  of  age.  With  an  originally 
powerful  constitution  and  an  active  habit,  living  a  simple 
life,  and  always  occupied,  he  would,  it  is  almost  certain, 
have  lived  at  lea^t  his  three-score  years  and  ten,  had  he 
allowed  hiniftfli,  ji.s  we  liave  reiiuirked,  to  liave  been  gov- 
erned by  the  prudent  advice  of  his  medical  irieud. 

Sangm'ne  and  ai'dent  in  business,  he  was  a  moderate  and 
reasonable  man  in  hia  yiews  of  life  and  conduct^HUtogether 
a  man  to  be  relied  upon  and  looked  up  to.  But  a  regard 
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to  the  concerns  of  othere,  for  whicli  he  was  rcsi  wiihll  Je,  and 
a  strict  sense  of  the  dutiee  of  a  man  of  business,  oycr]X)wered 
his  sense  of  danger  or  consideration  of  personal  safety. 
Thus  he  fell  a  martyr  to  duty,  and  gave  up  his  life  literally 
to  the  canse  of  insurance. 

We  are  ^  m  y  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following  letter  of 
Dr.  Francis,  the  medical  adviser  of  Mr.  Jones  in  his  last 
illness,  which  we  have  ivt  oived  since  wrltinui:  the  alxn-c;  in 
its  lucid  and  couipreheiisive  style  btatin^,  in  a  most  satis- 
factory manner,  the  causes  and  progress  of  the  attack,  and 
its  final  result : 

*  Nsv  Tone,  Umj  28^  IBM. 

^^Bbab  Snt:— The  professional  reputation  of  the  late 
W,  R.  Jones,  Esq.,  waa  long  known  to  me ;  my  peiwmal 

acqualuiaiu  0  wiih  him  was  but  uf  recent  date.  It  was  not 
until  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  January  last  that  I  was  re- 
quested to  make  a  medical  visit  to  him  at  his  city  residence 
in  Murray-street,  on  account  of  threatened  symptoms  of 
apoplexy  and  palsy.  Aware  of  the  close  and  devoted  at* 
tention  which  he  so  systematically  gave  to  his  responsible 
duties,  that  his  habit  of  body  was  of  inordinate  ftillness; 
that  his  physical  development  was  favorable  to  the  invasion 
of  acute  disease,  I  ImsL  no  time  in  obeying  tlie  summons; 
and  upon  my  inti'oduction  into  tiie  sick-j  oom,  I  found  Mr. 
Jones  in  a  state  of  cerebral  congestion,  with  loss  of  motion 
in  lower  limbs,  and  inability  of  free  articulation  or  speech. 

The  indications  of  relief  were  too  manifest  to  be  de- 
ferred. His  inordinate  Inllness  of  habit,  and  approaching 
shortness  of  breathing,  left  no  time  for  delay  ;  he  was  bled 
larc^ely,  countei  iiiitants  applied,  and  the  ordinary  active 
antiphlogistic  means  })ui-sned.  Some  mitigation  of  >«yni}> 
toms  soon  took  place;  but  a  vigorous  reaction,  with  in- 
creased tendency  to  a  recurrence  of  the  same  alarming 
symptoms  which  marked  the  invasion  of  his  illnew,  justified 
a  repetition  of  similar  measures  of  reUef,  and  the  grattfyii^ 
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Spectacle  was  soon  presented  in  the  returning  consciousneaa 
of  the  patient,  with  improved  powers  of  articulation,  and 
especiallj  of  motion  in  the  lower  limbs.  Forebodings, 
bowerer,  of  the  grarest  nature  as  to  the  ultimate  issue  of 
the  case,  awaked  desire  for  additional  professional  adyice, 
when  Professor  l\irker,  of  tlio  University  of  New  York, 
united  wiUi  urn  in  consultation.  The  result  of  our  (io1il>era- 
tions  was  that  depletory  measures  were  still  further  advisa- 
ble, and  we  had  the  satisfacHon  to  find,  after  two  or  three 
subsequent  yisits,  that  Mr.  Jones  now  only  demanded  time 
for  recovery;  neveriheless,  imposing  on  bim  abstraction 
from  all  business  for  at  least  a  month,  and  exercising  on  bis 
part  a  wholesome  discretion  as  to  the  use  of  animal  food 
lUid  drijiko. 

"The  better  to  secure  the  safety  of  his  improved  health,  I 
occasionally  visited  Mr.  Jones,  and  urged  such  cautions  in 
his  modes  of  liTing,  his  exercise,  and  in  his  limited  appro- 
priation of  time  to  the  discharge  of  bis  professional  trostSi 
as  I  deemed  best  calculated  to  give  permanence  to  his  now 
renovated  powers,  both  mental  and  bodily,  and  in  this  view 
my  as5»H'iate,  Dr.  Parker,  fully  coincidi-d.  Mr.  Jones  was 
not  entirely  a  disobedient  ]>atient ;  and  during  one  [)ortion 
of  tlie  montli  of  March  his  official  obligations  seem  to  have 
been  discharged  with  his  wonted  regularity  and  capacity. 
Bat  it  was  evident  at  the  latter  part  of  that  month,  both  to 
his  friends  as  weU  as  to  bis  medical  advisers,  that  our 
patient  had  too  confidently  harbored  the  idea  that  bis  con- 
stitution had  become  superior  to  the  renewed  assanlts  of 
the  enemy  that  had  once  brought  him  to  so  critical  a 
condition. 

''He  persevered  with  marvelous  earnestness  in  all  his  se- 
vere and  multiform  duties ;  hh  many  and  accustomed  bonrs 
of  business  were  filled  up  daily,  and,  forgetful  of  the  neces* 
atf  of  tiiat  repose  wbicb  bis  recent  sickness  and  prostrated 
nenrous  powers  demanded,  night  itself  was  often  invaded 
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by  hiB  caree  and  toils ;  auU  on  tlie  adTonth  of  the  ciisiiin^ 
month,  April,  after  uncommon  efforts  on  weighty  duties,  be 
was,  toward  the  hour  of  foinr  in  the  morning,  again  seized 
with  that  attack,  which  almost  immediately  terminated  his 

valuable  lil'o.  At  the  earliest  intimation  of  his  illness,  I 
hastened  to  liis  Ijclside,  but  consciimsncas  had  ceased,  the 
pulso  no  longer  beat,  and  he  was  to  be  numbered  with  the 
dead. 

^Thus  anrrendered  to  inexorable  physical  and  mental 
causes,  exercising  their  preponderating  inflaence  on  a  frame 
of  body  peculiarly  ansoeptible  to  that  agency,  Walter  B. 

Jonee,  so  long  the  prominent  man  in  his  great  and  respon- 
sible vocation.    With  every  cou5iidorati'>ii  uf  rtaapect, 

**  I  remain  youi^  truly, 

**  W.  A.  Jom  JoHtf  FkASOIBp" 

'  His  fdneral,  which  took  place  at  Trinity,  was  of  the  raoat 
imposing  character — from  the  array  of  distinguished  pei^ 
aona,  in  trade  and  finance,  many  old  New  Yorkers  and 
Long  Island  gentiy,  that  were  gathered  together.  His  re* 
mains  were  carried  afterward  to  Cold  Spring,  to  be  laid  in 
tlie  family  ImrviiiL' ;xi"*'^in«l.  For  Cold  Spring  Mr.  Jnias 
had  a  iK  Culiur  predilection,  and  ho  wm  rarely  nlment  from 
it  over  a  week  (when  ho  conld  get  tliere)  for  many  years  uf 
hia  lifb.  As  the  home  of  his  boyhood  and  the  seat  of  his 
bnmch  of  tlie  Jones  family,  where,  too,  so  many  of  his  im- 
mediate relations  still  reside,  independent  of  its  picturesque, 
mral  beauties,  this  charming  locality  had  fascinated  him, 
as  it  must  any  one  at  all  similarly  situated,  who  pretends 
to  any  love  of  nature  or  feeling  for  the  l)e:inty  of  fine 
scenery.  Hilly  and  beautit'ully  wooded,  rich  in  streams 
and  wiiter  pi-ospect*,  it  is  full  of  varied  attractiveness,  and 
delights  the  eye  of  the  traveled  stranger  or  the  resident  fi>r 
Ufe. 

Mr.  Jones  was  one  of  the  worthies  of  Long  Island,  though 
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00  Icmg  (from  early  boyhood)  ooimected  with  New  York 
eity  as  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  her  denuens ;  yet,  as  he 
seyer  for  a  moment  lost  sight  of  the  place  of  his  nativity 

and  his  rural  home,  as  he  visited  it  weekly,  built  his  noble 
mansiuu  there,  and  there  looked  to  end  his  days  in  j)eace 
and  domestic  happiness,  he  must  not  be  forgotten  in  the  list 
-  of  eminent  Long  Islaiidcrs.  With  the  distinguished  sons 
of  Lmvr  Island,  in  the  different  walks  of  life— in  the  pio- 
fessioos,  in  art,  in  the  army  and  navy — ^he  must  ever  be 
associated,  and  bis  name  must  be  added  to  the  list  inclading 
Conckling:,  Sandford,  Miller,  Wickham,  Golden,  Post,  Sea- 
man, Mutt,  Eli  as  ilicks,  Muuut,  llLodcs,  liackett,  Sands, 
Woodhull,  and  Truxton,  whenever  the  roll  of  prominent 
Long  Islanders  is  called. 

In  person  Mr.  Jones  was  below  the  ordinary  standard  of 
height,  bat  strongly  built,  and  of  a  ftdl  habit  of  body.  His 
&ce,  his  person,  and  his  presence,  denoted  energy  and 
vigor.  Forecast  and  vigilance  were  stamped  U2x>n  his 
brow,  and  his  eye  had  a  look  of  penetration  that  scnifinized 
with  caution  every  application  presented  to  his  judgment 
The  muderation  and  niilriness  of  his  character  was  ako 
marked  in  the  e.\pre8sion  of  his  face,  especially  in  the  com- 
pany  of  his  friends  and  kindred. 

We  believe  there  is  more  than  one  good  portrait  of  Mr. 
Jones  by  Mr.  Shephard  Mount,  the  able  artist  There  is 
also  a  lifolike  bast  of  Mr.  Jones,  a  copy  of  which  has  been 
placed  in  the  committee-room  of  the  company.  But  the 
excellent  engraving  of  the  head  on  tlie  bills  uf  the  Marine 
Bank  will  preserve  liis  features  to  all  cla-ses  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  in  that  light  more  uuiverBally  accessible 
than  the  best  bust  or  portrait  in  a  public  place. 

The  example  afforded  by  the  career  and  character  of 
Mr.  Janes  is  a  rich  heritage  to  the  young  men  of  oar  coun- 
try. Comparatively  a  poor  boy,  at  an  early  age  he  is 
placed  in  a  storCi  and  has  to  make  his  way  by  uiui  ui  in- 
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dnstrj,  peiMverance,  integrity,  and  all  the  esaential  virtues, 
not  only  of  the  trne  bmnnefls  man,  bat  of  the  truly  able  and 

great  man,  in  cvi-ry  walk  ot'lito. 

And  iilthuugli  Ibrliinato  in  having  for  Lis  instructors  liis 
near  relatives  and  family  friends,  yet  he  was  by  them  simplj 
initiated  into  his  duties,  and  taught  the  elementary  rontine 
of  bnsiDees.  Moet  of  all  remained  with  himself— earnest 
attention  to  his  bnaineesy  and  strict  fidelity  in  all  that  con- 
cerned bis  province.  He  was  bence,  it  may  be  fairly  said, 
a  self-taught  and  self-made  man.  In  bis  pecnliar  walk,  he 
was  admitted  to  be  without  a  rival,  and  for  the  point  of 
excellence  reached  l>y  him,  ho  owed  almo.-t  all  Uj  bis  jelf- 
training,  liis  uniiagging  zeal,  and  his  determination  to 
master  all  that  related  to  the  complicated  science  of  in- 
Btmnoe. 

The  same  qualities,  too,  that  distmgnlsbed  him  as  a  man 
of  business,  marked  also  bis  personal  character,  or  rather 

grew  out  of  itr— earnestness,  sincerity,  kindness  of  heart,  a 
btrnn;i  l<>ve  of  family  and  iViends,  vigorous  energy  of  will, 
and  the  active  cxercit>e  of  liis  intellectual  powers. 

His  native  county  and  the  city  of  his  a<h»ption  have 
reason  to  be  proud  of  the  man  who  placed  the  business  of 
insurance  on  a  more  stable  footing  than  it  had  ever  enjoyed 
beretofore,  and  raised  the  Atlantic  Matual  Insurance  Com- 
pany to  the  rank  of  tbe  first  marine  company  in  the  United 
States.  While,  as  a  man,  the  interest  felt  and  tlie  faith 
reposed  in  him  by  his  family,  his  friends,  and  his  de]>end- 
ents,  stamp  him  emphatically  a  model  tor  those  wh-)  cume 
after  him,  in  all  the  relations  ho  iilled  so  worthily  through- 
out  the  entire  course  of  his  life. 
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8amox  Appletcw  was  the  oldest  member  of  a  ftimily 
vrhose  ru.:..' -  dii:-!^;^  :Lv  ...^.i'  ccLtiirv.  iut>  hccu  iutimtUe- 
1^  aabuciaicii  with  the  pi  ^:-cJi;v  oi  Ik'^toii,  mid  with  iill  of 
its  most  important  mteres>:s.  He  him.aeii' li'iir'it  have  beeu 
singled  out  as  a  moJel  of  wiiat  a  merchant  should  be. 
Alike  iii^-mmded  in  guaoDg  and  pnblioapirited  in  using 
bis  meaii%  in  his  indaBtiy  And  libenl  ^terpriae,  his  scru- 
pnloos  uprigfatneaB  sod  laq^  beaefioencei  be  was  one  of  the 
most  marked  men  of  a  profesBiofi  which  indndee  within  its 
J uiiKs  much  ol  LLie  eiicrgj",  c^icrprise,  and  laleui  ul  ISew 
England. 

Hr.  Appieton  was  a  native  of  Xew  Ipswich,  N.  n.,  and 
was  bom  Jone  d2d,  1706.  He  commenced  lifit  with  no 
advantages,  except  the  inestimable  one  of  being  trained  in 
childhood  in  the  home  of  jndicioue  and  exoelleut  parents* 
His  fathei-,  Deacon  Isaac  Appletou,  \vas  one  of  the  most  re- 
fepected  citizens  of  Xew  Ipswich,  but,  like  all  his  neigliburs, 
was  subject  to  the  dcj»i  ivatiund  and  hardbhips  of  what  then 
was  a  newly-settled  countiy. 

In  a  family  of  twelve  brotheis  and  sisters,  Samuel  was 
the  third.  Except  such  instruction  as  he  received  at  home, 
all  his  opportunities  of  edncation  were  confined  to  a  few 
intermpted  weeks  each  jear,  from  the  age  of  ten  to  sixteen, 
in  the  district  school.  He,  however,  made  such  good  use 
of  his  opportunities,  that,  at  iseveiiteen,  he  was  himself  se- 
lected to  teach  a  school,  and  was  so  successful  timt  during 
the  succeeding  winters,  and  so  long  as  he  was  willing  to 
engage  in  the  o£ice  of  teaching,  his  services  were  in  great 
request  in  his  own  and  in  the  neighboriig  towns.  To  the 
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day  of  his  death  he  tuuk  the  ^^'reatest  delight  in  recalling 
tile  sLciiLS,  the  friendships,  and  tlie  labors  of  these  eeasons 
of  bchuol-keeping,  when  the  teacher  ullen  had  scholars  older 
than  himself ;  when  lie  was  sometimes  obliged  to  be  a  hard 
student  at  home  that  he  mi^t  keep  in  advance  of  his  pupils 
at  school,  and  when  his  sovereignQr  over  the  yomig  repub- 
licans about  him  required  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  self* 
control  as  well  as  vigor. 

At  tM^enty-two  years  of  age  ho  joined  a  party  of  yonng 
men  in  settling:  a  township  in  Maine,  the  condilioiK-^  hvln^z 
that  they  should  have  each  alteniatc  lot,  provided  they 
would  build  a  house,  and  clear  up  a  certain  number  of 
acres.  In  this  occupation  two  summers  were  employed, 
and  the  various  experiences  of  frontier  life,  the  hardships 
encountered  with  the  hopeftd  hearts  of  youth,  and  the  ex- 
pedients by  means  of  which  diflSculties  were  overcome,  were 
the  subjects  of  much  amusement  in  after  years.  Ihit  lalM.r 
on  a  farm  was  not  to  his  taste.  Tt  was  evident  that  his 
special  ;j:it't  wa^  not  for  handling  the  axe  and  guiding  the 
plow.  He  had  an  early  desire  to  become  a  merchant,  and, 
the  way  opening  for  acting  out  this  inclination,  he  entered 
into  business  in  the  country ;  first  at  Ashbumham,  in  com- 
pany with  Col.  Jewett,  and  afterward  at  New  Ipswich,  with 
Charles  Barrett,  Esq.  These  fields,  however,  were  too  nar- 
row for  his  ambition.  In  1794,  at  the  nge  of  twt'nty-oiirht, 
he  established  himself  as  a  merchant  in  Boston,  and  from 
that  time  his  career  was  one  of  uninterrnpte<l  jin  ]  lionorahlc 
prosperity  and  usefulness.  In  17^  he  visited  England,  and 
having  formed  a  partnership  with  his  younger  brother,  Hon. 
Nathan  Appleton,  he  was  for  many  years  engaged  very  ex- 
tensively in  the  importation  of  English  goods.  At  a  later 
period  he  wa^  largely  interested  in  the  cotton  manufacture^ 
which,  with  a  wis^e  fMiubii^lit  of  the  future  industrial  wants 
of  the  cooutry,  had  been  introduced  through  the  agency  of 
his  brother,  acting  in  connection  with  two  or  three  asso- 
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ciates,  first  at  Waltliam,  and  afterward  at  Lowell.  Ab  lie 
grew  older  lie  jxi'^diially  withdrew  from  businef^,  and  at 
length  retired  from  any  active  participation  in  it.  JBut  he 
retired  from  business  only  to  give  liis  thoughts  more  exdn- 
rively  to  objects  of  kindness,  charitj,  and  public  utility. 

One  of  the  beautiftd  traits  of  his  character  was  his  strong 
attachment  for  every  thing  connected  with  his  ear!}  life. 
He  never  foigot  his  birtJiplace,  and  its  interests  were  his 
interests.  In  any  matter  relating  to  its  general  welfare,  he 
would  have  been  very  8on*y  if  the  ]>enp]e  of  his  native  t<>wn 
had  forgotten  to  ask  him  tV»r  liis  aid.  Among  other  things, 
the  academy,  which  was  largely  indebted  to  his  liberality 
for  the  fonds  which  have  placed  it  on  a  permanent  founda- 
tion, will  be  for  him  a  lasting  memorial.  His  early  friends 
never  lost  their  hold  on  his  interest,  and  there  was  no  part 
of  his  life  which  he  took  such  pleasure  in  recalling  as  he 
did  the  scenes  and  labors  and  struggles  of  his  yonth.  One 
of  the  sure  tests  of  an  unspoiled  heart,  he  carried  through 
life  the  affections,  the  simple  tastes,  and  the  cheerful,  hope- 
ful feelings  of  his  earliest  yeais. 

A  stranger  on  seeing  him,  we  think,  would  have  been 
first  struck  bj  his  apparent  simplicity  and  open-hearted 
honest  \ .  It  was  in  his  manner,  in  his  look,  and  in  the  tones 
of  his  voice.  There  was  no  mistaking  it.  He  was  an  hon- 
est man.  Without  subterfuge  ur  disguise,  inca])aljle  ui'  any 
thing  indirect  or  underhanded,  he  had  no  coneeahnents  of 
his  < jwn,  and  any  thing  in  the  form  of  a  secret  was  to  him  a 
trouble  and  a  burden.  He  knew  of  but  one  way  of  speak- 
ing, and  that  was,  to  say  straight  on,  the  truth.  It  was  a 
principle  grown  into  a  necessity  of  his  moral  life.  He  did 
not  know  what  else  to  say.  It  might  be  difficult  to  utter  it, 
but  he  really  could  not  help  it  And  so  out  of  the  simpli- 
city of  his  nature  his  yea  was  yea,  and  his  nay,  nay.  This 
was  alh\  d  with  the  kindest  and  tcnderest  feelings.  one 
felt  more  pain  in  giving  pain  to  another.   But  though  he 
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.  might  be  kind,  and  gentie,  and  tender,  he  could  not  help 
I  being  honest   He  was  himself  bo  thoroughly  upright  that 
it  was  hard  for  him  to  doubt  the  honesty  of  other  men — 
and,  as  is  often  tha  caye,  men  were  really  to  liiin  what  he 
3xpected  them  to        Said  the  writer  of  this  notice  V>  \nm 
•—and  the  answer  threw  light  alike  on  his  own  cliaracter 
and  on  the  character  of  merchants  generallj — You  have 
been  long  engaged  in  bosinesB,  under  a  great  variety  of  cir- 
cmnetancee,  and  in  different  connlarieB ;  what  is  jour  opinion 
/  in  regard  to  the  honesty  of  mankind!*'     Very  favorable," 
'    he  replied.    "Yery  generally,  I  think,  they  mean  to  be 
honest.    I  have  never  in  my  life  met  witJi  mure  than  three 
or  foui'  cai^es  in  wliicli  I  thought  a  man  intended  to  be  dis- 
honest in  dealing  with  me." 

A  striking  evidence  of  liis  character,  and  of  the  way  in 
which  he  himself  was  regarded,  occurred  on  the  only  occa- 
flion  doring  hia  life  when  he  was  sned.  Abont  the  year 
1820  a  merchant-tailor,  named  Endicot,  died,  leaving  a  res- 
idue of  bis  estate  to  a  liaptist  society.  Among  his  ]«aper3 
was  a  note  bigiied  by  Sanmel  Applet* >n,  an«i  ifidori^ed  by 
Ducoster  &  Marehall,  for  a  lew  liundred  dollai"S.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  society  called  on  ^ir.  Appleton  for  payment 
Tlie  handwriting  was  so  very  like  his  that  it  was  impossible 
to  distinguish  one  from  the  other ;  bat  he  refused  to  pay  it, 
declaring  It  to  be,  in  spite  of  the  resemblance,  a  forger}-. 
A  snit  was  brought  on  the  note,  which  was,  in  fact,  ont- 
lawed.  lie  wuiild  nut,  however,  allow  any  plea  of  this 
kind  to  be  made,  but  steadily  denied  tlie  signature.  As 
the  indoi-sement  was  evidently  genuine,  and  no  other  person 
of  the  same  name  was  known,  the  whole  matter  was  envel- 
oped in  mysteiy.  This  was  increased  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  had  dealings  with  the  honse  of  Dncoster  &  Marshall, 
as  appeared  by  his  books,  though  nothing  was  found  in 
them  to  confirm  tiiis  note.  On  the  trial,  his  brother  was 
called  as  one  of  the  witue^es.    lie  ic&iiiied.  diui  he  cuuld 
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not  distinguish  the  signature  from  Mr.  AppletonV  hand- 
writing ;  but  tliat,  as  he  himself  had  kept  the  books  at  the 
time,  and  his  brother's  notes  were  alsvajs  |>aid  wlieu  due, 
aiid  tlicre  was  no  tiace  ol'  such  a  note,  it  could  not  be  gen- 
uine. Kotwithstandint?  diis  admitted  resemblance  of  the 
handwriting,  and  ntjtwithstanding  the  charge  of  the  judge 
was  rather  against  the  defendant,  the  juiy  found  a  verdict 
in  his  favor.  Mr.  D.  Ellis  was  foreman,  and  he  stated  the 
▼erdict  was  founded  on  the  &ct  that  the  jury  was  quite  sure 
that  Mr.  Appleton  would  not  dispute  the  payment  of  the 
note,  except  on  the  certainty  that  he  did  not  owe  it. 

Mr.  Appleton,  however,  wii^  not  sati.sfied  tn  leave  the 
matter  here,  if  it  were  possible  to  unravel  the  mystery. 
Some  years  after  he  was  in  Italy,  and  went  to  Naples, 
where  Mr.  Degen  at  that  time  resided — ^the  gentleman  who 
was  assigoee  of  Dncoeter  and  Marshall,  and  had  made  the 
endorsement  in  their  behalf.  His  first  step  on  landing  was, 
not  to  visit  any  of  the  wonders  of  nature  or  art,  but  to  search 
out  Mr.  Degen,  who,  in  answer  to  his  iii«iuirie8,  stated  that 
he  perl'ectly  well  recollected  the  circumstance  of  there  being 
such  a  note,  but  that  the  signer  of  the  not^  was  a  shipmaster 
of  the  same  name,  who  resided  in  Portland,  and  who  had 
been  dead  for  some  years.  Besides  his  memory  of  the 
event,  he  had  at  his  country-house  the  books  of  the  firm, 
and  on  examining  them  they  were  found  to  confirm  entirely 
Mr.  Appleton^s  convictions,  and  to  show  the  reasonableness 
of  the  coiitideiice  placed  by  his  neighbors  and  fellow-citizens 
in  his  ace u racy  and  integrity. 

Mr.  Appleton  was  the  artiticer  of  his  own]  tortune.  He 
was — what  so  many  who  are  desciibed  as  such  are  not — 
essentially  a  self-made  m^m.  From  early  youth  he  had 
nothing  on  which  to  rely,  but  his  own  resources  of  mind 
and  character.  The  friends  whom  he  never  failed  to  find, 
and  of  whom  no  man  had  more,  were  attracted  to  him  by 
his  own  merits.  No  one  owed  less  in  early  life  to  what  is 
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termed  good  fotUuw.  Etwj  advancing  ttep  was  the  legiti- 
mate leeolt  of  preceding  selfdenial,  foteeight,  mtegrity,  and 
cheeifol  labor.  A  inli  aoeoimt  of  bis  early  career  would 
be  a  bardlj  lest  intractiTe  one  to  young  men  tlian  that  of 

Franklin.  Nothing  could  furnish  a  better  couiuieataiy  on 
the  i^ltifeh  folly  of  thoi^  \vh<»  think  that  they  do  well  to  be 
angry  with  the  world,  becauMi  it  does  not  load  them  with 
prosperity  before  they  have  done  any  thing  to  deeerve  it 
He  was  an  aeoompliahed  merchant^  bnt  bie  proqperi^,  in- 
flfcead  of  being  accidental,  was  owing  to  yean  of  perseTenng 
indnetty,  to  hie  upnghtneeB,  to  a  eingolarly  quick  porcep> 
tion  of  character,  and  to  a  native  good  sense  and  somidijtess 
of  jud;^MiKiit  which  would  have  made  him  buccotitiful  in  any 
vocation  that  he  might  have  chosen. 

lie  duubtletiti  had  the  New  England  love  of  success  in 
what  he  undertook.  But  there  were  things  which  he  val- 
ued more  than  loeeeis.  He  valned  a  libml  heart  in  his 
own  bosom,  and  an  imreproaching  conscience,  more  tiian 
be  did  money.  Uammon  was  never  bis  god,  bnt  bis  8e^ 
Tant  His  gains  bad  on  them  no  dark  spots.  In  recalling 
the  eai  iv  sears  of  mercaudle  lil'e,  wlieii  habits  were  fanning, 
and  ttiitiptations  tu  one  struffglliig  into  Ini^ine^s  with  limited 
means  were  many,  it  gratitic-d  him  to  remember  tiiat  he 
never  was  sued,  and  during  that  time  bad  never  instituted 
a  suit  against  any  one ;  that  be  made  very  few  biul  debti ; 
that  be  never  lost  a  good  customer,  and  that  of  the  many 
ordeis  given  him  to  be  filled  very  mnch  at  his  own  discre- 
tion, the  case  scarcely  oecnrred  in  which  any  complaint 
ever  reached  hi.s  vdi  of  the  manner  in  whicli  it  had  been 
executed.  He  never  soiiglit  large  pruliL» ;  he  would  not 
make  money  out  of  oilier  men's  necessities,  and  throughout 
life,  carrying  out  to  the  letter  his  notions  of  obedience  to 
the  law,  he  would  never  receive  more  than  the  legal  rate 
of  interest  for  what  he  had  loaned.  He  accumulated  a 
fortune  because  be  was  a  sagacious  and  accomplished  man 
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of  business,  and  not  becBnse  of  any  graeping  passion  for  ac- 
cumulation. On  the  contrary,  instead  of  the  love  of  mbney 
growing  with  his  years,  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he 

systematically  limited  it8  increase.  Among  hig  papei"S  is 
one  dated  1823,  containiTig  some  resolutions  which  he  lioped 
to  carry  out  with  more  fidelit}^  than  he  had  done  betbre. 
Among  them,  he  says — I  promise,  during  the  following 
jrear,  to  ^nd  the  whole  of  my  income,  either  in  frivolity, 
amusement,  public  utility,  or  benevolence."  Although  the 
last  object  is  introduced  so  casually,  those  who  were  ac- 
quainted with  him  will  understand  how  large  a  place  it 
hel<l  in  liis  th*»iiglits.  Another  bimiUir  paper  is  Ibiuid  for 
1828,  ill  which,  after  ^^aying  in  general  terms  that  he  has 
observed  men,  as  they  have  grown  old  in  years,  growing 
anxious  about  property  till  they  have  seemed  to  think  of 
little  else — and  wishing  to  avoid  that  state  of  mind,  he 
promisee  that  daring  the  ensuing  year  he  will  spend  the 
whole  of  his  income ;  making,  however,  with  the  careful 
forethought  of  one  who  meant  to  perform  what  he  resolved, 
the  single  reservation  of  so  largo  a  j^art  of  the  dividends  on 
his  manutacturing  stoc  k»  as  shonld  be  i-eqnired  to  i)ay  any 
new  assessments.  How  large  and  liberal  were  his  ideas  of 
one's  duty  to  promote  the  welfiire  of  others,  is  seen  in  tlio 
fact  that  the  amount  which  he  gave  away  during  his  life 
was  scarcely  less  than  what  he  had  retained  for  himself. 

His  relations  ^th  his  kindred  were  always  of  the  most 
interesting  land.  Many  of  his  brothers  and  sisters  had 
largo  families,  and  among  their  children,  a>  a  matter  of 
course,  wus  every  variety  of  fuitime.  Having  n<»  children 
of  his  own,  he  adopted  into  the  circle  of  his  atfections  the 
children  of  his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  during  the  latter 
years  of  his  life,  no  single  thing  engroesed  so  much  of  his 
thoughts,  as  their  interest  and  hiqf^piness. 

In  1819  he  married  Mrs.  Mary  Gore.  This  is  no  place 
in  which  to  speak  of  domestic  life,  but  it  may  be  said  that 
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while  happy  in  so  many  other  things,  he  di  t  ined  himself 
to  hAve  been  signally  blessed  in  this  relation.  There  never 
was  a  more  sunshiny  home;  and  for  the  snnshine which 
filled  it,  it  was  his  happiness  to  feel  that  he  was  indebted 

to  the  character  and  affection  of  the  wife  whom  he  loved. 

It  would  1)0  (lifticult  t«)  imaijine  a  more  beautiful  old  acre. 
Diu"iiig  its  \ii>\  years  lio  was  confined  very  mncli  to  liis 
room  and  to  his  chair ;  but  those  who  were  dearest  to  him 
were  always  near  him.  His  room  was  the  great  center  of 
domestic  attraction  and  enjoyment  His  heart  was  so 
warm,  and  fresh,  and  sympathetic,  that  others  felt  that 
their  pleasures  were  doubled  by  his  participation  in  them ; 
and,  ou  tlic  contrary,  he  could  never  enjoy  any  thing  alone. 
The  words  of  iieu  Joimon  described  hla  habitual  leeling : 

"  Iliaft  iM  but  half  a  Joy,  ii  all  ow  own.** 

On  any  afternoon  that  yon  might  visit  him,  you  were 
likely  to  find  aronnd  him  some  of  those  who  in  former 

yeai"»  had  been  cn>^aged  with  him  in  ljusiness,  or  lu&  kin- 
dred, or  the  youn«^  children  of  his  old  friends,  for  his  affec- 
tionate nature  drew  the  young  to  him  not  less  than  those 
who  were  more  advanced;  and  tliere,  too,  you  met  a  constant 
aacceesion  of  petsons  who  sought  his  aid  for  public  objects 
or  private  charities.  To  consider  and  meet  these  caUs  was, 
indeed,  the  great  work  of  his  later  years.  He  held  his 
fortune  as  a  means  of  usefVilness,  and  there  was  scarcely  a 
day  in  the  year  in  wliieh  he  did  not  contribute  more  or  less 
to  some  benevolent  object.  He  of  ourse  exercised  his  own 
judgment  as  to  whether  he  would  give  or  not  give,  and  he 
carried  into  his  works  of  benevolence  the  same  good  sense 
and  deaniess  of  mind  which  had  characterized  him  as  a 
merchant ;  but  he  would  have  taken  it  unkindly  if,  in  any 
enterprise  for  the  public  good,  or  any  puriM>se  of  private 
charity,  he  had  been  overlooked  by  his  friends.  It  is  some- 
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times  ftn  ungracious  task  to  ask  men  to  contribute  money  ; 
but  Mr.  Appleton,  wliether  he  saw  lit  to  give  or  to  decline 
giring,  made  you  undei-atand  that  he  considered  you  bad 
done  him  a  favor  in  letting  him  have  the  oppoitunity. 
He  not  only  gave  with  no  grudging  hand,  but  he  was 
very  likely  to  add  timt  if,  after  applying  to  others,  there 
should  still  be  a  deficiency,  he  would  like  to  be  called  on 
again. 

During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  made  it  a  nile  to 
spend  his  whole  income  every  year;  and  there  was 
scarcely  any  public  enterprise  within  that  period,  or  any 
work  of  utility,  or  any  charitable  institution,  or  any  efibrt 
to  promote  education  in  the  city  of  Boston,  to  which  he 
was  not  a  large  contributor.  Nor  were  his  benefactions 
confined  to  the  city  of  his  home ;  but  throughout  New  Eng- 
land his  name  will  be  permanently  connected  wilh  the 
charitable,  educational,  and  religious  inetitntions  which  re- 
ceived aid  from  liio  iiMdy  and  large-hearted  munificence. 

But  that  wliich  characterized  his  old  age  more  tlian  any 
tiling  else,  was  a  constantly-growing  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  the  poor.  He  regularly  placed  large  sums  in  the  hands 
of  physicians  and  others  who  were  in  the  way  of  seeing 
those  in  destitution,  and  on  whose  good  sense  and  good 
feeling  he  relied,  to  be  distributed  as  their  judgment 
should  dictate.  He  could  not  bear  to  think  that  any  one, 
whom  he  could  relieve,  should  suffer  from  want.  It  was 
Cecil,  we  think,  who  said  that  lie  always  thought  of  the 
world  as  divided  int*»  two  liuaps,  one  of  happinesn  and  the 
other  of  misery,  and  that  it  was  liis  purpose  to  take  some- 
tliing  from  the  latter,  and  to  add  somethlnL"  (^vcryday  to 
the  former.  No  one  ever  acted  more  habitually  on  this 
idea  than  Mr.  Appleton.  With  the  habits  and  decision 
brought  out  of  a  struggling  and  energetic  manhood,  there^ 
were  many  things  he  could  resist ;  but  a  poor  child,  or  a 
pour  man,  he  could  not  resist.   He  could  not  resiejt  any  tale 
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of  want,  and  though  uttered  in  a  whisper,  he  heard  it  above 

all  the  noise  of  the  world. 

Tliose  wei*e  the  onlv  iinsiitisfactorv  davs  to  him,  in  which 
he  had  not  done  something  to  proinute  some  one'.s  weiiare, 
or  Jto  relieve  some  one's  distress.  And  all  this  was  done 
BO  modestly,  so  kindly,  so  much  as  if  he  were  receiving  a 
favor,  that  the  manner  doubled  its  value.  He  gave  monej 
to  the  poor  in  such  a  way  that  they  gave  him  back  their 
hearts.  He  bore  all  his  tacultiefi  so  meekly,  his  manners 
were  chai*acterized  by  such  an  inbred  courtesy,  and  his 
good  deeds  were  so  simpk  and  unalloyed,  that  they 
awakened  in  all  around  liiin  kind  and  friendly  feelings. 
It  is  said  of  Raphael  that  the  influence  of  his  genial 
and  kindly  character  was  such,  that  ^^the  painters  who 
worked  around  him  lived  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  all 
bad  &eling  were  extinguished  in  his  presence,  and  every 
base,  unwordiy  lihoaght  had  passed  away  from  their 
minds."  So  Mr.  Appleton's  character  seemed  to  create  . 
around  him  a  sphere  of  just  thoughts  and  kind  alfec- 
tiuns. 

His  religious  views  and  feelings  pai  took  of  the  simplicity 
of  his  general  character.  Though  he  had  decided  opinions, 
he  never  took  any  strong  interest  in  questions  of  controver- 
sial theology.  His  experience  in  life  had  taught  him  that 
good  men  were  confined  to  no  theological  party,  and  it  was 
his  conviction  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  religion, 
in  spite  of  minor  (lilH-renccs,  were  received  hy  all  sects. 
His  nature  was  nut  speculative  but  practical,  and  religiou 
with  him  took  a  practical  funn.  He  thought  litde  of  the 
words  and  much  of  the  snhstance.  Better  words  to  describe 
him,  as  he  appeared  in  his  habitual  course,  could  hardly  be 
chosen,  than  those  in  which  the  prophet  gives  the  compre- 
hensive test  of  a  light  life : — What  doth  the  Lord  require 
of  thee,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to  walk  hum- 
bly before  thy  God,"   He  had  the  trusting  heart  of  a  child  j 
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and  the  practical  form  which  his  faith  in  a  spiritual  life  as- 
sumed was  toucbinglj  illustrated  in  an  incident  that  oc- 
cnrred  dnriDg  the  year  preceding  his  own  death.  A 
favorite  nephew,  to  whom  he  had  bequeathed  in  his  will  a 
large  proportional  amount  of  his  estate,  died  beibre  him ; 
and  by  the  terms  of  the  will,  a  half-sister,  between  whom 
and  Mr.  Appleton  there  was  no  blood  relationship,  became 
entitled  to  these  bequests.  The  executor  called  'Mr.  Apple- 
ton's  attention  to  the  fact,  tliinking  that  he  might  wish  to 
make  some  change  in  the  disposition  of  his  property. 
After  taking  the  subject  into  full  consideration,  his  reply 
was :  "  If  in  the  other  world  there  is  any  knowledge  of  what 
is  done  in  this,  I  dionld  not  like  to  have  my  nephew, 
whom  I  so  loyed  and  trusted,  find  that  my  first  act,  on 
learning  his  death,  is  the  revocation  or  curtailment  of 
a  bequest  made  in  his  favor,  and  wliich,  if  he  had  sur- 
vived me,  would  have  eventnally  benefited  her  who  was 
nearest  and  dearest  to  him.  The  will  must  stand  as 
it  is." 

He  died  without  issue,  at  his  residence  in  Boston,  July 
12, 1853^  having  just  entered  on  the  eighty  eighth  year  of 
his  age.   His  death  was  as  tranquil  as  his  life.  He  had 

always  dreaded  a  lingering  dissolution,  and  his  desire  that 
the  last  liour  might  cume  suddenly  was  p-atited.  On  tlie 
last  moniiijjj:  nt'  liis  life  he  enjoyed  his  usual  health.  During 
the  day  he  had  suffered  some  pain  and  uneasiness,  but  the 
remedies  applied  had  relieved  him,  and  ho  said,  I  will 
now  try  to  ^eep."  He  composed  himself  for  this  purpose, 
and  sunk  into  slumber.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  Mrs. 
Appleton  was  alarmed  by  his  louder  breathing ;  she  ran  to 
his  bedside  and  summoned  an  attendant.  He  was  lying  in 
the  same  attitude  of  repose.  He  was  sleeping,  but  ^'  the 
sleep  that  had  fallen  upon  him  so  gently  was  the  sleep  of 
death  I" 

His  mind  retained  its  vigor  and  clearness  to  the  last,  and 
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up  to  tlie  closing  hours  of  his  life  he  had  been  employed 
on  thoughts  and  plans  of  beneficence.  The  sinking  snn 
went  down  tli rough  a  twilight  over  which  collected  ail 
the  beauty  of  the  day. 

"  Bare  the  last  end 
Of  the  good  man  is  peace,   iiow  calm  his  exit  I 
NIgbt  dewM  ML  noi  mora  ealmly  on  the  gnmndt 
Nor  w«tt7,  wonMiat  winds  ezpira  bo  mIL*' 

Mr.  A2)pl0ton  was  one  of  those  men  who  not  only  give  a 

character  to  the  community  in  which  they  live,  but  who 
create  its  character.  TTis  entei'prise,  his  great  sounduess  of 
judizincnt,'his  stainless  integnty,  and  his  lil)crality,  made 
him  one  of  those  standards  of  character  by  which  mea 
around  measure  themselves  and  others.  Snch  men  raise 
the  general  average  of  character  throughont  the  commu- 
nity. Illiberal  customs  and  underhanded  methods  of  busi- 
ness are  shamed  away  from  their  presence.  The  young 
linnor  and  imitate,  and  those  who  are  older  take  a  heartier 
interest  in  wliatever  relates  to  the  general  g<><^(l.  We  are 
accustomed  to  ?i)eak  of  the  benevolent  acts  of  such  a  man, 
but  infinitely  greater  than  the  immediate  good  done  to  the 
recipients  of  the  charity  is  the  general  feeling  of  liberality 
which  such  acts  awaken  and  keep  alive  in  the  community. 
Three  men,  near  neighbors,  intimate  friends,  associated 
much  together  in  common  ptUBuits^  died  nearly  together : 
Mr.  Amos  Lawrence,  Mr,  Eobert  G.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Apple-' 
ton.  Without  detracting  from  the  nn  :  its  of  others,  it  can 
not  bo  doubted  that  these  men  stood  second  to  none  in 
their  liberality  toward  all  objects  that  had  a  bearing  on 
the  general  welfare,  and  that  any  reputation  which  Boston 
may  have  was  owing,  in  at  least  a  fiUl  proportion,  to  their 
character.  But  whatever  of  good  they  may  have  done  to 
individuals  or  institutions,  the  greatest  good  came  from  the 
modest,  unpretending  uprightness  and  liberality  of  their 
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liTes,  which  sliowod  that  men  might  accumulate  money, 
and  yet  value  it  for  its  tnie  uses ;  which  gave  the  visible 
proof  that  succeesfbl  labors  did  not  require  the  drying  up  of 
the  heart,  and  which  established  a  standard  of  large  and 
wise  beneficence.  A  few  accomplished  and  successM  men 
of  business,  if  they  are  at  tlie  same  time  selfish  and 
sordid,  will  lower  the  whole  moral  feeling  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  they  live.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if 
right-minded,  generous,  just,  living  for  others,  as  well  as 
themselves^  they  elevate  the  whole  moral  character  of  busi- 
ness life. 

Samuel  Appleton  left  a  fortune  of  something  over  a  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  By  his  will  he  gave  to  his  widow  prn^K'rty 
valued  at  two  hundred  thousand  dollars.   He  left  to  his 

executors — Hon.  Xatlian  Appleton,  Wm.  Ajipletoii,  and 
l^Tath.  A.  Bowditcli— the  mm  of  two  hiiMdred  thousand  dol- 
lars, "  to  be  by  them  applied,  disposed  of,  and  distributed, 
for  scientific,  literary,  religious,  or  charitable  purposes." 
The  residue  is  distributed  among  the  children  and  grand- 
children of  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

There  are  many  who  are  liberal  after  their  death,  who 
give  wisely,  perhaps,  that  which  they  can  no  longer  retain. 
Mr.  Appleton  will  be  remembered  as  one  who  all  his  day.s 
luadu  \\<(i  of  prosperity  to  promot^i  the  welfare  of  others, 
whose  lieart  grew  liberal  and  who-e  hand  was  opened  wider 
as  his  means  increased;  and  whose  unostentatious  course 
was,  from  the  beginning,  like  that  of  a  stream  through  the 
valley,  giving  fertility  to  the  whole  region  through  which  it 
flows,  and  like  that  too,  hiding  itself  under  the  very  ver- 
dure which  it  has  nourished.  He  has  passed  from  this 
world,  followed  by  kind,  affectionate,  and  grateful  mem 
ones ;  and  at  that  day,  whose  inquisition  all  may  fear,  and 
when  the  best  nmy  shrink  from  answering  for  themselves, 
we  may  believe  that  he  shall  be  one  of  that  number — 
most  blessed — ^who  shall  have  many  to  bear  witness  for 
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tliem — one  of  those  of  whom  the  iK;)or  Fhall  say,  "  He 
relieved  our  necessities and  the  naked,  "  He  clothed 
us and  the  sif^k  and  in  prison,  "  He  visited  us and 
the  orphan,  the  friendleefl^  and  the  forsaken^  ^  When  we 
thought  ourBelves  forgotten  by  naan,  by  bim  we  were  re- 
membered," 
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Liys»  of  good  mau  all  remind  us 

Ve  ean  maktt  our  lim  toWiiM, 
Aad,  deptnliiff,  Imt«  behind  m 

Footsteps  on  the  Baad*  of  time; 

FooTstcp?*,  that  perhaps  another, 

bailing  o'er  life's  troablcd  main, 
▲  forloro  aud  shipwreck'd  brother, 

SeeUi^,  ibaD  take  heart  «gaio.'*— Lonoisuoir. 

Ms.  Mat  belonged  to  a  generatioii  which  has  now  almost 
wholly  passed  awaj.  A  few  yet  linger,  but  they  will  soon 
be  all  gone.  He  may  be  regarded  as  a  type  and  epecimen, 
not  indeed  of  what  was  most  brilliant  and  distinguished,  but 
of  what  was  in<  >st  HuHd  and  worthy,  stancli,  honest,  npright, 
and  true  in  tliat  ^aneration.  He  was  a  native  of  Boston  ; 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  open  sight  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
and  the  testunony  which  we  render  Is  only  the  repetition  of 
the  common  Yoice* 

His  integrity  has  never  been  questioned.  It  passed  safely 
through  the  trial  of  adversity  and  &ilare  in  bnsiness — a  trial 
which  has  proved  too  severe  ibr  the  strength  of  many— and 
was  as  cuntidontlv  ivlied  iiiion  after  tliat  tiiaiitre  as  before 
it  Perfect  proof  of  this  i&  given  by  thf  fact  that  he  was 
called  on  to  fill  several  ofiices,  wliich,  though  not  conspicu- 
ous, involved  important  trusts,  and  supposed  implicit  confi- 
dence, and  which  were  held  till  repeated  intimations  of 
increasing  age  warned  him  to  resign  them. 

His  ideas  and  feeling  respecting  riches,  thongfa  not  per- 
haps peculiar,  were  certainly  not  common.  He  regarded 
the  gift  of  property  to  one^s  children  a  questionable  good. 
Jic  has  often  said,  that  he  knew  many  promising  youth  who 
were  stinted  in  their  intellectual  aud  moral  growth  by  the 
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,     in  the  cs^tahliHluncnt  of  the  A^>lm^  lor  tho 
General  Ho.pital.    Ho  felt  miro  lh«l  Uu-so  wero 
bould  Jo  to  promolc  thou.,  uud  ho  h»bor«d  for  Ihoui 
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expectation  of  an  inheritance  that  would  relieve  them  from 
tlk'  iioce'ssity  of  labor.  Every  man,  he  would  add,  s^liould 
staud  upuii  his  owu  feet,  rely  u|X)n  his  own  resources,  kuow 
how  to  take  care  of  himself,  supply  his  own  want^^ ;  and  that 
parent  doee  his  child  no  good  who  takes  firom  him  the  in- 
ducement, najr,  the  necessity  to  do  so.* 

He  ihonght  it  well  and  proper  to  engage  in  the  pnnmt 
of  property  in  some  honest  and  honorable  occupation,  as 
one  of  tlu'  moans  of  nnfnldinpf  the  I'acultiee,  and  funning 
and  e&tublisliing  the  cliaractcir.  But  he  considered  it  most 
unworthy  of  a  rational  and  moral  being,  to  seek  after  riches 
as  the  chief  good.   lie  utterly  despised  avarice. 

When  abont  tbirty-eight  yean  of  age,  he  was  stopped  in 
the  midst  of  a  very  profitable  bnslness,  in  which  he  bad 
already  acquired  a  considerable  fortone,  by  the  result  of  an 
ill-advised  npeculation.  He  foret>aw  tliat  he  must  fail,  aiul 
at  once  gave  up  all  his  property,  "  even  to  the  ring  on  his 
finirer,  t'lr  tbe  beneht  of  his  creditors."  Tin?  ^ull'erings 
which  this  disaster  caused,  revealed  to  him  that  he  had 
become  more  eager  for  property,  and  had  allowed  himself 
to  regard  its  possession  more  highly  than  was  creditable  to 
his  understanding,  or  good  for  his  heart  After  some  days 
of  deep  depression,  he  formed  the  resolution  never  to  he  a 
rich  man^  but  to  withstand  all  temptations  to  engage  again 
in  the  purouit  of  wealth.  lie  adhered  to  this  determination. 


•  In  a  cornrmitiioation  rf»<?<'! vcd  from  thi>  R<n-.  S.  J.  May,  is  an  aoccdote  wUA 
de«Prvo!<  prefer \:iti "II,  u>  i!Iu>-trative  ot'tlic  st  ntinicnT**  of  bi»  father: 

"  When  1  brought  to  him  my  laat  ouilego-bill,  receipted,  he  folded  it  with  aa 
•mpliatio  praMOM  of  his  lumd,  aajiug,  m  b«  did  it:  'Mj  100, 1  ma  nJoiMd 
thftt  yon  bav«  gotten  through,  and  that  I  have  been  aUo  to  aflbrd  yon  the  ad- 
Tasta^tm  you  have  eojojed.  If  yoa  have  bean  iUthAi],  jon  niiiat  now  be  poe> 
eosBed  of  an  education  that  will  euublc  you  to  po  anywhere,  st&nd  up  among 
your  fel low-men,  and  by  serving  them  in  one  depnrtment  of  usefulnesa  or  an- 
other, make  yourself  worUiy  of  a  comfortaWo  livelihood,  if  no  more.  If  you 
ban  aoi  improved  your  adTaotages,  or  aboald  be  hereafter  alothAiI,  I  thaxk 
God  that  I  baTe  not  property  to  leave  yon,  that  wiU  hold  yon  up  in  a  place 
amoqg  men  ▼here  yon  will  not  deeenre  to  ataad.*  *> 
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He  resolutely  refaaed  several  very  advantageous  offers  of 
partnership  in  lucrative  concerns,  and  eongbt  rather  the  sit* 
nation  he  held,  for  more  than  forty  years,  in  an  insurance 
office,  where  he  wonld  receive  a  competence  only  for  his 
family. 

When  in  the  midst  of  his  familv,  lie  geemed  to  have  no 
anxieties  about  buBines-B,  and  was  able  to  give  lii>  wli<»le 
mind  to  the  study  of  his  favorite  authors,  the  old  English 
classics,  the  best  historians,  and  Paley  and  Priestley,  of 
-whom  he  was  a  great  admurer. 

He  almost  always  read  one  or  two  honrs  in  the  morning, 
and  as  much  in  the  evening.  By  the  devotion  of  only  this 
time  to  books,  he  was  able  in  the  oonrse  of  his  life  to  peruse 
many  volumes  of  substantial  value,  of  the  contents  of  wliicli 
hi«  «onnd  understanding  and  retentive  memory  enabled 
liiiii  In  make  readily  a  pertinent  u^e. 

In  active  benevolence  and  vrorks  of  charity,  he  seems  to 
have  been  indefatigable  and  unsurpassed.  He  was  not  able 
to  bestow  large  donations  on  public  institntions,  bnt  he  was  a 
vfdnable  friend,  promoter,  and  director  of  some  of  the  most 
important  of  them.*  His  private  charities  are  not  to  be 
numbered.  Without  much  trouble,  be  might  be  traced 
through  every  (jiiartcr  of  the  city  by  the  footprints  of  his 
beneraetiuns.  l'ensionei"S  came  to  the  donr  (»f'liis  liouse,  as 
they  do  in  some  countries  to  the  gate  of  a  convent.  The 
worthy  poor  found  in  him  a  friend,  and  the  unworthy  he 
endeavored  to  reform.  His  aid  to  those  in  distress  and 
need  was  in  many  cases  not  merely  temporary,  and  limited 
to  single  applications,  bnt  as  extensive  and  permanent  as 
the  life  and  future  coune  of  its  object  A  family  of  father- 
less  and  inotlierle>s  and  destitute  children,  bound  to  him  by 


*  He  was  particularly  interested  in  the  cstalilialiuiont  of  the  Asylum  for  the 
lusaue,  and  ihe  MouacbuMtta  General  Hospital.  He  feit  aore  that  Iheae  were 
eluffitiee  wortbjr  of  eU  he  oould  do  to  promoto  thMn,  and  b«UbOfed  ArtlMm 
luvtily  and  eflbotnallr. 
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no  tie  bat  that  of  human  brotherho^xl,  found  a  father  in 
him,  and  owe  to  him,  under  heaven,  the  respectability  and 
comfort  of  their  earthly  condition.  It  would  app*  :ir  ji>  if 
he  lia^l  expressly  listened  t<>  the  cxliortation  of  the  6'jn  of 
Sirach,  ami  had  received  the  fullillment  of  his  promise: 
"  Be  as  a  father  nnto  tlio  fatlierless,  and  as  a  Iinsbund  unto 
their  mother ;  bo  shalt  thoo  be  aa  the  eon  of  the  Host 
and  he  shall  love  thee  more  than  thy  mother  doth.*** 

As  a  fHend  and  neighbor,  his  kind  attentions  and  services 
were  nnremitting ;  and  how  much  of  the  happiness  of  our 
daily  being  is  <1e]H*ndeiit  on  such  attentions  and  services  I 
lie  knew  many  i^ersons,  and  8ufil  re<l  liimself  to  fori^.  t 
none.  If  he  ha<i  kept  a  list  of  them  he  could  not  have 
been  more  punctual  in  his  remembrances;  and  he  did  keep 
a  list  of  them  in  his  Iriendly  heart  Bat  thongh  he  compre- 
hended many  in  his  generons  regards,  his  strongest  aSkc- 
tions  were  still  at  home,  reserved  for  the  few  who  were 
nearest,  and  not  dissipated  or  rendered  shallow  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  his  general  chnrit  v.  The  stream  of  his  benevo- 
lence was  wide,  but  its  central  channel  was  deo]i. 

His  love  of  nature  was  ever  fresh  and  wann.  He 
watched  the  seasons  as  thej  rolled,  and  found  in  each 


*  *'He  never,**  observee  hln  too,  '^teemed  to  ftel  dUpteeeed  vlwn  wked  to 

/•llcvo  t)io  ncoawWee  of  hie  ftHow-bcingw,  and  therefore  never  haetifydUmuis«d 
their  claiDiB,  but  oereAiUy  eoneldered  them,  thet  he  oiight  glf*  eabetentiei  end 

permancut  n!  I. 

*•  I  cannot  remember  the  time  wlien  lie  wan  not  planning  for  iho  benefit  of 
several  poor  or  jiflii(^@d  persons.  The  last  few  yeen  of  hit  Uh  were  poculiarif 
bleeeed  by  vbite  ftom  nniiMrode  penooa,  or  tho  ohlldrea  of  penou  when  he 
hed  befiriended. 

"There  \vn»  a  time  when,  n*  lie  afterward  thouglit,  he  was  not  difcriminalinjf 
enough  in  hi-t  i-lmrtties.  The  reading  of  Malthn*?  on  IVptjlation,  and  the  di^cu«- 
eions  wbi -li  iUuKe  upon  the  publication  of  tlml  work,  uiudiflcd  con«iderablj  bia 
views  oi'  u  uu  benevolence.  Prevention  of  poverty  aeemod  to  him  botli  more 
meroifhl  end  praotioeble  then  the  relief  of  it;  and  he  wee  tbere<bre  oontiaoalij 
angfeotlnf  to  thoeo  who  were  on  the  ▼eiye  of  povefty,  prindplee  of  eoonomj 
and  kinds  of  labor  by  whloh  fhey  were  enebled  to  pat  theneelvee  lnto««0HH 
foruble  eetete." 
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nuicli  to  excite  hi.-?  admiration  and  love  of  the  great  Civatcr 
and  sovereign  Dispopcr  of  all.  The  flowers,  tlio  birds,  the 
Bunshme  and  the  storm  were  objecta  of  his  continnal  notice, 
and  of  frequent  remarks  in  his  diary.  His  habit  of  walking 
early  in  the  morning,  often  before  Btinrise,  which  he  per* 
siBted  in  regularly  until  within  about  two  yeara  of  his  death, 
secured  to  him  a  season  of  daily  communion  with  the  beau* 
ties  of  creation  and  its  author. 

His  love  of  children  was  ardent^  and  he  inspired  thera 
with  love  for  liiingelf.  It  was  lii.s  wifh  ever  to  liavo  some 
children  in  his  family.  Their  joyous  laugh  was  music  to 
his  ear.  After  the  death  of  his  first- bom,  he  felt  so  lonely 
that  he  adopted  a  boy  to  supply  the  vacant  place.  And 
even  within  a  few  weeks  of  his  decease,  the  son  of  a  widow 
was  bronglit  by  him  to  a  home  in  his  house. 

On  the  services  of  the  church  and  the  ordinances  of  reli- 
gion as  adniinisteicd  at  King's  Chapel,  he  was  a  constant 
attendant.  Ami  tiiis  was  because  he  viewed  them  in  their 
proper  light  as  the  outward  8up])orts  of  order  and  virtue, 
and  the  good  helps  of  piety,  ajid  not  because  he  esteemed 
them  as  religion  iu  themselves,  or  substitutes  of  religion ; 
for  if  there  ever  was  a  man  whose  piety  was  practical, 
whose  religion  was  life-religion,  who  could  not  understand 
or  enter  into  any  views  of  religion  which  were  not  practical, 
it  was  he. 

He  had  bi  )rne  many  sorrows  in  the  course  of  his  protract- 
ed pilgrimage,  and  j  eligion  had  supported  him  under  them 
all.  His  belief  ia  the  sure  mercie-^  of  (rod  and  promises  of 
the  Saviour,  was  as  firm  and  deeply-rooted  as  the  moun- 
tains. His  faith  in  a  Aiture  and  better  life  was  as  sight 
He  saw  its  glories  with  his  eyes,  and  the  more  distinctly  as 
he  drew  nearer  to  them.  Many  expressions  of  his,  simply 
and  strongly  declaratory  of  this  sight-like  faith,  dwell,  and 
will  always  dwell,  on  the  memories  of  his  i-elatives  and 
most  intimate  irieuds. 
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His  frame  was  bo  robnst,  his  manner  of  living  go  regular, 
his  mind  so  calm,  whole  ap]-»carunce  ]vr<»ini^ing  of 
endin-aiico.  that,  ai^eJ  as  he  M'as,  even  in  ins  cii:lit\ -Hr.-t 
year,  1  had  tlioiight  he  would  yet  contiuue  for  a  season 
iritli  us,  and  come  op  for  many  Sabbatlis  to  our  solemn 
asaemblies.  Bat  it  was  not  ao  to  be.  Till  tbte  Sunday  be- 
fore hifl  death,  he  appeared  as  nsnal  in  his  accustomed  seat 
For  a  few  days  afterward,  gentle  Intimations  of  death  were 
given — hardly  alarming  to  his  friend8,  and  not  at  all  &o  to 
liim,  tlittogh  he  perfectly  cniiiprcliendod  their  iiK-aTiin*]j. 
There  was  some  al>erration  of  mind,  hut  no  ^iiil'ering  of  the 
body  J  and  then,  to  use  tlie  words  of  an  old  writer  cm  the 
decease  of  a  venerable  prelate— "then  he  sweetly  fell  a-leop 
in  Christ,  and  so  we  softly  draw  the  curtains  abont  him." 

A  prominent  place  should  be  given,  in  a  sketch  of  Mr. 
May^s  character,  to  his  love  of  order,  his  methodical  habits, 
his  high  estimate  of  tlie  ini]>ortancc  of  ])unctuality.  Tliese 
"were  conspicuous  traits,  and  they  enabled  him  to  accom- 
plish a  great  deal  of  business,  to  attend  to  a  variety  of 
matters,  which  would  have  distracted  a  man  Mrithout  such 
habits,  giving  him,  at  the  same  time,  a  real  tbough  unob* 
trusive  power  of  usefulness  to  his  fellow-men.  President 
Quincy  has  said  in  his  history  of  Harvard  College,  that 
there  is  no  class  of  men  to  whom  history  is  under  so  many 
obligations  us  tu  those  who  submit  to  the  labor  of  kt  oping 
diaries."  Mr.  May  performed  a  gruat  (U-al  of  this  bort  <  f 
labor,  because  it  enabled  him  to  be  so  continually  useful  to 
all  about  him.  His  pocket  and  memorandum  books  were 
.  filled  with  items  that  were  oflen  of  great  convenience,  and 
sometimes  of  inestimable  value  to  others.  To  this  he  was 
prompted  by  his  spirit  of  practical  benevolence,  and  was 
enabled  to  perform  with  comparatively  little  trouble  by  his 
habits  of  regularity  and  method. 

Hislial»its  uf  order  and  strirt  mctlio'I  saved  him  n  vast 
deal  of  an2dous  thought  about  his  daily  business  cares  and 
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duties ;  he  always  knew  exactly  the  state  of  liis  concerns. 
It  required  no  effort  of  careful  recollection  to  keep  in  mind 
any  thing  lie  ought  to  remember,  for  he  could  recur  at  once 
to  his  accounts  and  memoranda  and  find  all  as  he  left  it ; 
80  exact  vrtm  his  method,  that  he  could  return  to  his  office  in 
utter  *l:Lt  kiicss,  iiiKi  any  key  in  nfe  there,  pnt  liis  lianJ  upon 
any  InH-k  or  bundle  of  papei"s  he  iniglit  wisli  t<»  examine. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  another  of  his  principles, 
which  he  deemed  no  more  than  a  part  of  strict  honesty. 
*'Live  within  your  income,  whatever  that  may  be,"  he 
would  often  say ;  and  then  you  will  wrong  no  one,  and 
will  be  always  independent'*  Should  your  income  cease 
altogether,  or  be  too  narrow  for  your  wants,  make  known 
your  necessituujj  situation,  and  incur  no  debt  but  the  debt 
of  gratitude.**  "It  is  dishc>nest  to  Im'Tiow  unless  you  fore- 
see tliat  you  shall  have  the  ability  tu  repay  the  loan  ;  and 
you  should  never  obtain  credit  ft^r  any  article,  even  a 
necessary  of  life,  if  you  know  not  when  or  how  yon  .«hall 
get  the  means  to  pay  for  it  In  this  case  beg,  rather  than 
bonow." 

Knowing  as  he  did  the  trials  and  temptations  of  a  mer- 
chant's life,  he  took  a  lively  interest  in  young  men  who 
were  just  entering  upon  it.  There  are  not  a  few  who  grate- 
fully acknowled^^e,  that  to  him  they  are  indel)tcd  for  habits 
and  maxims  that  have  been  of  essential  service  to  them. 
Early  rising,  order,  punctuality,  living  w't^r'n  one*s  income, 
the  useful  occupation  of  leisure  time,  he  inculcated  earnestly 
upon  all.  "  Few  men,"  he  would  say,  ^^are  so  busy,  none 
should  be,  as  to  have  no  time  which  they  might  devote  to 
their  moral  culture,  and  the  acquisition  of  useful  knowledge. 
Life  was  not  given  to  be  all  used  up  in  the  pursuit  of  what 
we  must  leave  behind  us  when  we  die." 

He  used  the  world  without  abusing  it.  He  saw  much 
that  was  beautiful  and  good  here,  and  he  indulged  the  feel- 
ings they  naturally  awakened.   They  were  to  his  grateful 
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heart  intimations  of  the  character  of  the  heavenly  Father, 
which  should  not  be  overlooked.  He  was  sure  that  the 
being  who  made  all  these  thingB  to  gratiiy  and  dddght  ub, 
is  full  of  love ;  we  have  noUiing  to  fear  from  him.  If  we 
are  ever  imhappj,  miserable,  it  mttst  be  that  we  make  our- 
selves  so,  by  not  following  the  course  he  has  marked  out 
for  Ub,  by  not  choosing  to  become  what  he  has  invited,  and 
would  enable  us  to  become. 

Deatli  lia<l  no  terrors  for  him ;  he  often  conversed  about 
it  as  a  solemn  "event  in  the  being  of  every  man;"  but  his 
thoughts  did  not  linger  in  the  dark  valley.  He  seemed  to 
realize  with  Abraham  Tucker  that  the  body  is  bnt  the  gar- 
ment of  the  soul,  with  which  it  really  has  litde  more  neces- 
sary connection  than  with  the  house  we  may  dwell  in,  the 
clothes  we  may  wear,  the  tools  we  may  use.  lie  \vh<  >  L^avc 
11*?  tin'**  body  is  able  to  give  us  another,  and  we  shouid  he 
willing  to  leave  ourselves  in  his  hands. 
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There  is  no  individual  desen-ing  of  a  more  honored  pei'pe- 
hiity  in  American  annals  than  the  one  named  above.  True, 
he  had  no  far  back  ancestry,  as  common  in  the  land  of  his 
birth,  to  nourish  a  silly  pride.  Tloraldry  had  no  laurels  to 
encircle  him.  The  dazzling  splcndoi-s  of  a  crmrt  had  never 
cast  their  luster  u}x>n  liim.  Nor  is  it  known  that  he  could 
cast  an  eye  of  complacency  on  any  one  of  his  own  blood 
who  had  been  particularly  distinguished  in  the  army,  the 
navy,  or  the  church.  No,  that  blood  liad  descended  through 
successive  generations — not  by  inundating  floods  and  over 
lofty  precipices,  to  arrest  the  gaze  and  call  forth  the  accla- 
mation of  impulsive  multitu<les;  but  in  limpid  streams, 
noiseless  and  gentle,  tlirough  the  deep  mountain-passes,  till 
the  alluvial  plains  below  were  made  rich  and  verdant  by 
their  fertilizing  agency.  II is  father  was  a  respectable  yeo- 
man of  Belper,  Derbyshire  county,  in  a  central  part  of 
England.  The  yeomanry  of  that  country  form  a  distinct 
class,  farming  their  own  lands,  ordinarily  possessing  wealth 
competent  for  their  own  necessities ;  being  a  desirable 
mediocrit}'  in  society,  equally  removed,  on  the  one  hand, 
from  all  in  scouted  and  unmitigated  poverty  that  is  degrad- 
ing and  paralyzing ;  and,  on  the  other  liand,  from  sudden 
overgrown  riches  and  unnatural  rank  in  social  ixvsition. 

Vei-ily,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  write  the  biography  of  such 
a  man  as  Samuel  Slater;  we  mean,  to  write  one  that  "will  be 
generally  read  in  a  community  like  ours.  It  is  not  denied 
that  we  are  a  business  kind  of  people,  proverbhilly  ])hilo- 
sophical  and  shrewd  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  ac- 
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quisitiun  of  prnpertv  ;  vt-t,  lew  indeed  tliink  of  reading  the 
life  uf  a  business  mau.  if  urged  to  do  it,  the  response  will 
bo  interrogatories  like  the  following; — What  has  he  done 
that  is  memorable  or  calculated  to  interest  maukiud  ?  Has 
he  made  any  brilliant  discoveries  in  science  ?  Has  the  tel 
escope  oj^ened  to  his  enraptured  vision  hitherto  nndisoo\ 
cred  planets?  Have  tlie  laboratories  of  the  chemist  en- 
ubli'd  liliu  to  spread  n])on  soiiil'  ].>road  and  dlBtiuct  pano- 
rajiia  new  analyscb  and  combiualious,  :uid,  aj*  it  were,  new 
principles  in  the  government  of  ph^'sical  nature?  Or,  has 
he  fought  the  battle?  nf  his  couitiy  and  clotlied  himself 
ivith  martial  glory  i  We  can  not  answer  in  the  affirmative. 
We  admit,  that  nsaally  in  the  life  of  a  bnsiness  man  there 
is  not  to  be  expected  much  incident  to  airest  the  attention 
of  the  sleepy  and  the  dull.  If  he  has  acquired  great 
wealth  :  if  at  home  he  gives  constant  employment  and  cuu- 
?^cqnont  bui)^i.sten('c,  year  after  year,  to  hundreds  or  to 
thousands  of  niuehanics  and  laborerri ;  if,  too,  the  virtuous 
poor  are  fumishod  by  him  with,  comfortable  habitations,  at 
rates  the  most  reduced  and  advantageona ;  and,  if  abroad 
the  canvas  of  his  ships  whiten  every  sea,  and  the  meny 
notes  of  his  gallant  tan  enliven  every  ]>ort  in  the  known 
world  ;  nevertheless  his  career  has  been  comparatively  uui- 
fonn  and  monotonMUb^ — nothing  in  it  stirring  and  dazzling, 
unless  it  be  the  grand  result,  the  acqiiisiticn  <tf  a  princely 
fortune.  If  now  and  then  a  rich  cargo,  amid  the  howliag 
tempest  and  the  nptnmed  elements,  sink  into  the  Oceania 
deep  abyss ;  or  if  a  conflagration  in  the  dark  hour  of  mid* 
night  sweep  away  whole  blocks  of  honsee  and  stores ;  these 
are  deemed  commonplace  occurrences,  scarcely  deserving 
i-eculketion.  Wliutever  public  sympathy  may  exist  tends 
to  another  point.  The  tenant.s  in  being  thus  frightfully 
driven  from  their  habitat  inns  by  the  flames  burstiug  in 
upon  them;  and  the  mariners  also  in  struggling  for  life, 
when  shipwreck  deprives  them  of  food  and  all  rational 
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means  of  safety,  do  indeed  excite  a  deep  sympathy,  and  a 
memoir  of  their  perilous  sufferings  would  be  read  by  thon- 
saiids ;  while  the  owner  of  tlie  wasted  prripertv  is  not  men- 
tioned ur  tiiouirht  of,  except  by  a  fqw  personal  friends  and 
the  insurance  offices. 

Such  are  the  natural  reiiections  in  reference  to  the  biog- 
raphy of  a  merchant.  However,  the  case  of  Samnel  Slater 
is  somewhat  different  For  if  he  hath  not  like  Fnlton  dis- 
covered a  new  application  of  principle  which  has  com* 
pletely  changed  the  social  and  business  relations  of  the 
whole  world,  lie  has,  no  one  can  deny,  introduced  from  a 
foreign  land  into  our  own  country  and  spread  over  its  fair 
bosom  the  application  of  a  principle  that  has  already,  as 
with  the  power  of  magic,  resolved  population  and  wealth 
into  new  combinations.  What  has  made  the  city  of  Lowell  ? 
What  is  now  making  the  city  of  Lawrence  become  a  rival 
sister  to  her?  What  has  cast  the  germ  of  a  himdred 
cities,  here  and  there,  all  about  us  in  every  direction,  at 
present  flourishing  \  illages,  where  only  a  few  yeaitj  since 
was  a  dense  forest,  the  stillness  of  which  has  given  place  to 
the  multitudinous  hum  of  business?  Tlie  reader  scarcely 
need  be  told.  With  the  young  the  stoiy  has  become  a  kind 
of  instinct  The  hammer  and  the  file  of  the  machine-shop, 
the  dizxy  whirl  of  the  yam-spindle,  and  the  rattling  of  the 
weaver's  shnttle,  answer  the  question.  Spinning  by  ma- 
chinery has  mainly  done  all  this.  For  a  moment  imagine 
these  germs  never  to  have  been  thus  spread  broadcast  over 
our  country,  and  what  should  we  now  beli(»ld  ?  The  answer 
is  obvious.  Our  wheels  of  improvement  would  be  set  back- 
ward half  a  century.  So  far  as  depending  on  this  portion 
of  onr  industry  is  involved,  the  geographies,  Ihe  printed 
statistics,  the  newspapers  printed  sixty  years  ago,  would  tell 
you  with  startling  accuracy  what  would  now  be  our  con- 
dition. 

The  limits  assigned  for  this  article  do  not  admit  of  much 
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generalizing.  They  scarcely  admit  a  well-connected  view 
of  the  prominent  facts  in  the  life  of  the  individual  immedi- 
ately claiming  our  attention.  He  was  bom  June  9th,  1768. 
We  have  already  allnded  to  his  father,  who  being  in  com- 
fortable circumstancee^,  the  eon  received  the  advantages  of 
a  conniion  gchool  education.  AVhcn  at  school,  ho  h  paid  to 
have  eviijced  an  inqn^^itive  mental  aptitude,  for  M  hicli  lie 
was  so  much  noted  in  snl)se<]neiit  life.  With  him  arithme- 
tic was  a  favorite  branch  of  stud  s .  This  conduced  to  the 
development  of  mechanical  capabilities,  that  were  the  foun- 
dation of  his  principal  success  through  life.  And  it  is  jus- 
tice to  remark,  that  he  was  indebted  only  in  a  small  d^ee 
for  this  success  to  any  other  cause  save  intellectual  vigor 
and  the  most  rigid  integrity.  lie  ^vas  ni>>dest  and  diffi- 
dent, which  with  sensible  ^xjople  always  conmiand  esteem; 
and  was  completely  destitute  of  that  flippancy  and  b<jld 
pretension  which  with  many  appear  to  be  a  substitute  for 
genius.  It  is  doubted  if  he  was  ever  known  to  profess 
knowledge  he  did  not  possess,  or  to  control  means  of  any 
kind  unless  apparently  within  his  power.  We  have  fre- 
quently heard  him  affirm,  that  it  was  his  hahU  dirough  life, 
and  ('-|K  cial]y  in  the  early  portion  of  it,  not  to  assume 
pecuniary  j\>]»itn>ibilities,  without  calculating^  at  the  time 
the  source  fir.m  which  funds  would  be  received  to  cancel 
them.  This  is  a  trait  of  character  the  more  to  be  admired 
from  the  rarity  of  its  existence;  and  a  man  who  possesses 
it  would  not  be  inclined  to  commence,  or  to  profess  an 
ability  to  complete  a  machine,  unless  he  had  the  perspec- 
tive powers,  diat  from  the  beginning  would  enable  him  at 
tine  glance  to  survey  all  its  constituent  parts.  Instances 
indeed  occurred,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  of  failnre  t  * 
rcHH-ivt-  anticipated  means;  hut,  the  man  whn  exerei>ed 
8uch  a  Ijabit  wuuld  not  remain  long  without  ]»n>vidiug  new 
estimates  for  the  redemption  of  his  responsibilities. 
It  is  probably  known  to  our  readers  that  spinning  cotton 
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by  machinery,  in  the  boyhood  of  young  Slater,  was  in  its 
iofancy.  Bichard  Arkwright,  bom  in  1732,  and  brought 
up  to  die  humble  trade  of  a  barber,  when  about  twenty-five 
years  of  age  turned  his  attention  to  machinery — ^first,  we 
believe,  to  an  attempt  for  perpetiuii  motion,  and  then  to  the 
object  which  has  imiuortalizecl  liis  name,  and  given  bene- 
fits to  the  world  of  value  surpassing  all  calculation.  He 
soon  obtained  a  patent  for  spinning  cottim,  and  went  8uc- 
cessftilly  into  the  business.  In  1771,  Jedediah  Strutt,  the 
inventor  of  the  machine  for  making  ribbed  stockings, 
formed  a  copartnership  with  Arkwright  Four  years  after- 
ward, Hir.  8tmtt  begun,  on  his  individual  account,  the 
erection  of  cotton  woi  ks  at  Belper,  the  residence  of  the 
Slater  family.  This  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  eventful 
career  of  young  Slater,  who,  when  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years,  became  the  apprentice  of  Mr.  Strutt,  to  learn  this 
business ;  and,  by  his  father's  consent,  who  died  about  that 
time,  he  bound  Mmself  with  a  regular  indenture  to  perform 
fidthfully  the  customaiy  duties  of  an  apprentice.  Who 
would  have  then  ima^ned  that  such  a  stripling,  by  this 
act,  hihl  the  foundation  fur  a  large  fortune  in  America, 
and  introduced  the  elements  of  a  business  to  employ, 
in  his  own  life-time,  probably  more  than  a  million  of 
people  1  It  seems  more  like  fancy  than  reality.  'VV^hat 
conqueror  ever  produced  a  revolution  in  human  society  so 
wide  and  permanent  in  its  character  as  that  we  are  con- 
templating !  A  few  such  boys,  each  with  a  corresponding 
concatenation  of  circumstances,  would  revolutionize  the 
whole  world. 

Till!  signature  of  young  Slater  to  his  indenture,  bears  a 
strikiiig  resemblance  to  that  written  forty  yeui-s  afterward 
on  die  bills  of  the  bank  of  which  he  Was  the  president. 
Ihie,  one  was  the  chirography  of  a  boy  just  fix>m  school, 
and  the  other  of  a  man  of  business,  and  a  good  penman ; 
bat  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  the  similarity.  To  us,  this 
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voluntary  surrender  of  himself  to  Mr.  Strutt,  under  all  the 
legal  technicalities  in  such  inBtniments,  is  an  intoreBtiog  in- 
cident in  his  life,  and  was  tlie  result  of  vieviB  more  compre* 
henttve  and  collected  than  is  nsnal  with  pmona  of  his  age. 
Were  it  convenient  we  wonld  give  a  fac-siinile  of  the  in- 
denture, still  prosenred  in  the  family  as  a  cherished  relic  of 
his  early  life.  Just  as  the  world  was  o^icning  upon  him 
with  all  its  iidudy  tantnsies,  its  sensual  deliirhts,  and  its 
subtle  delusions  ;  when  tlie  passions  wei*©  ripening  into  full 
▼igor,  and  the  imagination  was  rampant ;  what  an  idea  for 
a  eelf-devotion  of  seven  years  to  the  intereetB  and  the  will 
of  another,  with  all  possible  entrenchments  against  idleness, 
extravagance,  negligence  in  the  care  of  property,  and  espe- 
cially all  improper  indulgences  in  pleasure  I  It  would  be 
Wfll  if  such  cases  were  characteristic  of  the  present  age. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact.  At  the  jtreseiit  day  the 
lovely  jHjriod  of  youth,  in  effect,  is  nearly  obliterated  from 
the  annals  of  human  life.  Youth,  in  all  its  exterior  attri- 
bntes»  is  naturally  lovely,  no  one  can  deny.  The  counte- 
nance is  blooming  like  the  flowets  of  spring.  The  ph^-sical 
jiroportions  are  symmetrical,  and  the  motions  are  elastic 
and  graceful.  And  what  is  far  more  im|)ortant,  the  mind 
is  disposed  to  receive  instruction  with  a  filial  submission  to 
authority,  whether  in  age  or  jxisition.  We  have  sometimes 
lamented  that  this  charming  period  of  human  exi-teiiee,  in 
olden  times  so  distinguished,  had  not  continued  longer. 
Yet,  now-a-days,  both  boys  and  girls,  with  one  long  stride,  are 
prone  to  pass  instanter  from  childhood  to  precocions  man* 
hood  and  womanhood ;  to  assume  positions  and  to  exercise 
functions,  as  inn]>jtr<  >|»riate  and  unbecoming,  as  would  be  to 
a  (h\  arf  the  L'arnients  of  a  giant. 

Kor  was  bis  new  relation  an  unmcaninii  fornialitv.  He 
entered  fully  into  the  spirit  of  it.  In  no  one  instance  is  he 
known  to  have  given  cause  for  complaint  He  served  his 
msster  as  fiiithfuUy  as  he  was.  ever  afto^rd  accustomed 
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to  reward  his  own  interests.  The  hours,  too,  designed  for 
rest  and  recreation  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  occupied 
in  experiments  on  machineiy.  Snch  was  his  fidelity,  and 
so  snccessfol  were  his  preliminaiy  efforts  in  mechanical 
skill,  that  he  soon  became  a  favorite  with  Mr.  Stratt,  and 
was  placed  in  situations  of  the  utmost  importance.  Four 
or  five  of  his  last  years  ho  acted  as  an  overseer,  which,  with 
his  close  habits  of  observation,  was  of  great  advantage 
to  him. 

But  while  serving  his  master  fiuthfnlly,  his  mind  was 
active  in  reference  to  his  own  establishment  in  bnsiness 
when  the  proper  period  should  arrive.  For  some  time 
previous  to  the  termination  of  his  apprenticeship,  he  had 
thonghtB  of  locating  himself  in  America.  This,  however, 
wa?*  a  secret  confined  to  his  own  bosom.  ITad  ho  remained 
in  EiiLdaiui,  he  would  uii(|Uostioiiably  with  less  toil  and 
painful  anxiety  have  acquired  a  fortune ;  for  it  is  well 
known  that  his  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  his  peculiar 
habits  of  application,  would  have  secured  him  all  needful 
enoonragement.  After  he  left,  Mr.  Stmtt  declared  that  had 
he  known  his  intentions,  nothing  should  have  induced  him 
to  part  with  him.  But  Mr.  Slater  apprehended  thatin  his 
native  country  the  business  would  be  overdone  ;  and  from 
some  advertisements  in  American  papers,  and  from  various 
rumors  and  reports  that  reached  him,  he  concluded,  and 
very  justly,  that  here  was  an  entire  destitution  of  the  talent 
which  he  poa^^sed.  Accordingly,  he  resolved  that  he 
wotdd  perfect  himself  as  much  as  possible  for  the  enterprise, 
and  then  make  a  bold  and  determined  effort  for  its  success- 
fill  termination. 

Having  made  all  necessary  preparation,  secretly  and 
without  divulging  his  plans  to  a  single  individual,  he  hid 
farewell  to  the  home  of  his  childhood.  His  friends  in  the 
land  of  his  adoption  well  know  that  he  sincerely  and  ar- 
dently loved  his  mother,  and  that  to  all  his  family  he  was 
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kind  and  aiiVc  tionate ;  they  well  know  he  conld  nut  liave 
left  them  without  a  painful  sti-nggU' ;  but  a  youthrul  anihi- 
tion  animated  his  soul  and  enabled  him  to  overcome  his 
emotions.  While  waiting  in  London  until  the  vessel  was 
ready,  he  wrote  to  his  friends,  informing  them  of  his  pur- 
poses. The  oTentftil  day  of  departure  vas  September  Ist, 
1T89,  being  at  that  dme  only  a  few  months  over  twenly-one 
years  of  age.  The  laws  of  England  did  not  admit  the  emi- 
gration of  machinists,  and  therefore  he  took  with  him  no 
paticins  or  drawings,  trusting  solely  to  tlie  }>owers  of  his 
memory  to  enable  him  to  construct  the  most  complicated 
machinery.  But  few  men  could  have  done  this.  His 
memory  however  was  remarkably  tenacious,  and  being  a 
good  mathematician,  he  was  enabled  to  enter  into  all  the 
nice  calculations  required  in  such  a  labor.  It  is  true  he 
had  many  perplexities  in  his  way,  and  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  but  his  skill  and  perseyerance  wei'e  a  sufficient 
guaranty.  Ko  one  unacquainted  with  tlie  nature  of  them 
can  understand  liow  much  talent  and  resolution  were  re- 
quisite. It  must  be  ap]>ai  ent  that  lie  had  not  only  to  pre- 
pare all  the  plans  in  the  several  departments  of  the  process 
of  manufacturing,  but  he  either  had  to  make  with  his  own 
hands  the  different  kinds  of  machineiy,  whether  of  wood, 
iron,  brass,  tin,  or  leather,  or  else  teach  others  to  do  it.  At 
that  period  the  business  in  all  its  ramifications  was  new  in 
the  country.  Thus  he  must  have  been  skilled  in  several 
trades,  in  addition  to  that  in  which  he  had  been  particular- 
ly instructed. 

Mr.  Slater  arrived  in  Kew  York  the  latter  }>art  of  No- 
vember, 1789,  after  a  tedious  passage  of  sixty-six  days, 
lie  had  no  letters  of  introduction,  excepting  his  indentui-e. 
With  this  he  made  himself  known ;  and  soon  after  his  arri- 
val he  made  a  temporary  engagement  with  the  New  York 
Kanufactnring  Company.  But  the  state  of  their  business 
being  low  and  inferior,  compai'cd  with  what  he  had  been 
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accustomed  to  in  liis  own  conntry,  he  was  soon  dissatbfied 
with  his  prospects.  Besides^  he  did  not  like  the  water 
,  priWleges  shown  to  him  in  that  section  of  the  oonntrv. 

Huiie'c,  on  learning  thut  atteiii])t.s  were  being  made  at 
Providence,  Khode  I>land,  lor  inanutaetiiring  cotton  by 
machinery,  after  a  Bliort  con"cs]»ondence  with  the  venerable 
Moses  Brown,  he  lefl  for  that  place  early  in  1700.  Here 
were  soon  perfected  the  preliminary  arrangements  for  busi- 
ness, and  the  following  document  presents  the  details  of  it, 
being  a  most  interesting  fragment  in  the  earlj  histoiy  of  the 
business  in  America : 

"The  following  agreement,  made  between  'U'illiaiu  x\l- 
mey  and  Smith  Brown  of  the  ouv  ]»ait,  and  Samnel  Slater 
of  the  other  part,  witne&seth  that  the  said  pai'ties  have  mu- 
tually agreed  to  be  ooncemed  together  in,  and  to  carry  on, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  by  water  (of  which  the  said  Samuel 
professes  himself  a  workman,  well  skilled  in  all  its  branches), 
upon  the  following  terms,  via. ;  that  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown,  on  tlieir  part,  are  to  turn  in  machinery,  which  they 
have  already  purcliased,  at  the  price  thev  cost  them,  and  to 
ftirnish  materials  ti>r  the  building  ot  two  carding  macliines, 
viz.,  a  breaker  and  a  finisher,  a  drawing  and  a  roving 
frame ;  and  to  extend  the  spinning  milh^, « 'r  tVames,  to  one 
hundred  spindles.  And  the  said  Samuel,  on  his  part,  cove- 
nants and  engages  to  devote  his  whole  time  and  service, 
and  to  exert  his  skill  according  to  the  best  of  his  abilities, 
and  have  the  same  effected  in  a  workmanlike  manner,  simi- 
lar to  those  used  in  England,  for  the  like  purposes.  And 
it  is  nmtually  agreed  between  the  said  parties,  that  the  said 
Samuel  shall  be  cuiisidered  an  owner  and  proprietor  in  one- 
half  the  machinery  aforesaid,  and  accountable  for  one-half 
the  expeiise  that  hath  arisen,  or  shall  arise,  from  the  build- 
ing, purchasing,  or  repairing  of  the  same,  but  not  to  sell,  or 
in  any  manner  dispose  of  any  part  or  parcel  thereof  to  any 
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Other  person  or  personsi  excepting  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown ;  neither  ahaU  any  others  be  entitled  to  hold  anj 
right,  interest,  or  claim  in  any  part  of  the  said  machineiy,* 
by  virtue  of  any  right  which  the  said  Slater  shall  or  may 

de-rive  i'r>>m  these  ]>resorits,  unless  by  an  aL'iVL'inent^  ex- 
pressed ill  writing,  from  the  said  Almey  and  lirown,  first 
liad  and  obtained — unless  the  said  Slater  hm  punctually 
paid  one-half  of  the  cost  of  said  machinery,  with  interest 
thereon ;  nor  then,  until  be  has  offered  the  same  to  the  said 
Almey  and  Brown,  in  writing,  npon  the  lowest  terms,  that 
he  will  sell  or  dispose  of  his  part  of  the  said  machineiy  to 
any  other  person,  and  instmeted  the  said  Almey  and  Brown, 
or  some  uthers  by  them  appuinted,  in  the  full  and  I'^  rlect 
kii'  twledirtJ  of  the  use  of  the  macbinerv  and  the  art  <-,f  water 
spinning.  And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  the  said  baniuel, 
as  a  full  and  a<iequate  compensation  for  his  whole  time  and 
services,  both  whilst  in  constructing  and  making  the  map 
chinery,  and  in  condacting  and  esecnting  the  spinning,  and 
preparing  to  spin  npon  the  same,  after  evety  expense  arismg 
from  the  bnsineas  is  defrayed,  indnding  the  nsnal  commis- 
hiuns  of  two  and  a  half  per  cent,  for  purchasing  of  the  stock, 
and  four  per  cent,  for  disposing  of  tlie  yarn,  ^llall  receive 
onedialf  of  the  profit^  which  -Imll  ]>e  ascertained  by  settle- 
ment from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require  ;  and  the 
said  Almey  and  Brown  the  other  half — the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  to  be  employed  in  the  purchasing  of  the  stock,  and 
disposing  of  the  yam.  And  it  is  farther  covenanted,  that 
this  indentnre  sh^l  make  void  and  snpersede  the  former 
articles'of  agreoment,  made  between  the  said  Almey  and 
Brown  and  the  said  Slater,  and  that  it  ^liall  he  considered 
to  commence,  and  the  conditions  mentioned  in  it  be  l)inding 
npon  the  parties,  fi*om  the  beginning  of  tlic  business ;  the 
said  Samuel  to  be  at  the  expense  of  his  own  time  and  board 
thenceforward.  And  it  is  also  agreed,  that  if  the  said 
Almey  and  Brown  choose  to  put  apprentices  to  the  bnsinesB, 
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that  thej  have  liberty  80  to  do;  t^io  expense  arising  from 
the  maintenance  of  whom,  and  the  advantages  derived  from 
their  services  dming  the  time  the  said  Almej  and  Brown 
may  think  proper  to  continue  them  in  the  business,  shall  be 
equally  borne  and  received  as  is  above  provided  for  in  the 
expenso.-i  and  ja-ofits  of  the  business.  It  is  also  to  be 
uudei'bto'K],  that  whatever  is  advanced  hy  the  said  Almev 
and  Brown,  either  for  the  said  Slater,  or  to  cany  on  his 
part  of  the  business,  is  to  be  repaid  them  with  interest 
thereon,  tor  which  purpose  they  are  to  receive  all  the  yam 
that  may  be  made,  the  one7half  of  which  on  their  own  ac- 
count, and  the  other  half  they  are  to  receive  and  dispose 
of  on  account  of  the  said  Slater,  the  net  proceeds  of  which 
are  to  credit  to  him,  toward  their  advance  and  stock- 
ing  his  part  of  the  works,  so  that  the  business  may  go 
forward. 

In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to  these  j^rcsents  liave 
interchangeably  set  their  hands,  this  fifth  day  of  the  fourth 
month,  seventeen  hundred  and  ninety. 

"  Wm.  Alust, 

j  OziEL  Wiuuxsoii,  "  S«TH  BaowH, 

witDMNt  ^^Ba^^-^^iuj^j,.-         »  Samuel  Slateb." 

.  On  the  2l8t  of  December,  1790,  Mr.  Slater  started  three 
cards  drawing,  roving,  and  seventy-two  spindles,  which 
were  operated  by  an  old  fulling-mill  water-wheel,  in  a  clo- 
thier^s  shop  at  the  west  end  of  Pawtncket  bridge.  In  this 
place  they  continued  the  spinning  until  the  subsequent 
erection,  early  in  1793,  of  what  is  called  in  that  village  the 
Old  Mni,''  and  which  is  believed  to  be  still  in  existence. 
It  has  heen  remarked  that  Mr.  Slater  had  many  peq)lexi- 
ties ;  and  although  he  had  full  confidence  in  his  ability  to 
conijih  te  wliat  he  engaged  to  perform,  yet  the  pressure  up- 
on his  mind  occasionally  would  seem  to  overjjower  him. 
In  addition  to  the  burden  of  carrying  in  his  memory  all  the  • 
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plans  and  calcnlatiuns  of  snr  li  cnmpHciited  macliiner\\  re- 
quired in  the  several  dopartments  of  tlie  business,  which  is? 
seemingly  what  no  other  mortal  could  do,  the  neceesit  v,  fur 
the  want  of  competent  artisans,  of  performing  so  much  of 
llie  labor  with  his  own  hands,  occasioned  unexpected  de- 
lays. This,  at  times,  nearly  discouraged  his  partners.  Of 
this  he  became  aware — a  circumstance  adding  much  to 
other  causes  of  solicitu<le.  Tliere  is  told  of  a  curious 
anecdote  coiuiceted  witli  the  liistory  of  his  first  inai-hinerv: 
and,  whether  true  or  fictitious,  it  may  be  pi  e-orvLd  t'nr  tlio 
editication  of  Messrs.  Upham,  Abercrorabie,  Macknisii.  and 
other  inquirers  into  the  philosophy  of  dreams.  When  the 
day  arrived  for  putting  his  machinery  in  motion,  great  was 
the  joy  of  the  artist  and  hia  associates ;  but,  unluckily,  it 
would  not  move,  or  at  least  it  would  not  more  as  intended, 
ur  to  any  purpose.  The  disappointment  was  all  hut  over- 
whohiiiii;^  to  him.  Day  after  (h\y  did  lie  labor  to  discover, 
that  he  might  remedy  the  defect,  but  to  no  purpose.  But 
what  he  could  not  discover  waking,  was  revealed  to  him  in 
his  sleep.  It  was  perfectly  natural  that  the  subject  which 
engrossed  all  his  thoughts  by  day,  should  be  dancing 
through  his  uncurbed  imagination  by  night ;  and  it  so  hap> 
pened  that  on  one  occasion,  having  fallen  into  slumber  with 
all  the  shafts  and  wlieel.s  of  his  mill  whirl iiiij^  in  his  mind 
with  the  complexity  of  Ezekicl's  vibiuu,  he  dreamed  of  the 
absence  of  an  essential  band  up  >T\  r.ne  of  the  wheels.  The 
dream  was  fresh  in  his  mind  on  tlie  folh)wing  morning,  and 
repairing  bright  and  early  to  his  works,  he  in  an  instant 
detected  the  deficiency.  The  revelation  was  true,  and  in  a 
few  houn  afterward  the  machinery  was  in  full  and  success- 
fnl  operation. 

Neverthelcbs,  aller  the  difficulties  attendant  on  manufac- 
turing were  overcome — after  as  goud  yarn  ci»nld  be  r-pun  as 
in  England,  there  wa^  an  apathy  in  the  public  nand  which 
prevented  the  increase  of  business  as  might  have  been  ez- 
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pected.  The  consumers  could  not  realize  tliat  a^^  good  an 
article  conld  be  made  here  as  that  imported.  Hence  the 
demand  for  it  was  extremely  limited.  Of  the  small  quan- 
tity made  the  first  two  yean,  several  thousand  ponnds  of  it 
remaiiied  on  band.  It  was  nearly  ten  years  Ifrom  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  business  in  Ehode  Island,  before  a  second 
mill  in  that  State  went  into  operation.  Still  the  profits 
were  large,  so  that  the  company  in  which  Mi.  SUitcr  was  a 
paity  continually  gained  confidence  and  sti-ength,  and  was 
hence  in  a  condition,  with  favorable  changes  in  public 
opinion,  to  extend  the  business.  This  was  accordingly 
done ;  and  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tnry,  cotton  fectorles  were  springing  np  in  almost  eyeiy 
direction.  As  the  event  proved,  Mr.  Slater  had  laid  the 
foundation  for  a  large  estate. 

The  increase  of  his  business,  and  the  briglitening  of  his 
prospects  for  permanent  prosperity,  induced  him,  }>robabIy, 
to  send  for  his  brother.  It  is  believed  that  the  latter 
reached  this  country  in  1S05  or  1806.  The  presumption  is, 
that  he  brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  the  recent  im- 
provements in  English  machinery.  Soon  affcer  his  arrival 
a  new  establishment  was  projected,  to  be  located  in  Smith- 
field,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  village  which  in  consequence 
sprang  up  is  called  Slatersville.  The  first  spinning  was 
here  done  in  1807.  Tlie  establishment  was  first  owned  by 
William  Alniey,  ^Ir.  Brown,  iSamuel  Slater,  and  John  Sla- 
ter, in  equal  parts,  ])iit  it  aflerward  passed  into  the  hands  of 
John  Slater  and  the  heirs  of  Samuel  Slater,  Here  are  about 
ei^t  hundred  inhabitants,  depending  mainly  for  subsistence 
on  the  business  thus  carried  on  there ;  and  here  may  be 
Been  all  the  evidence  of  thrift  and  comfort  existing  under 
the  most  favorable  auspices. 

The  following  account  of  the  fii^t  meeting  of  the  two 
brothers  may  not  be  without  interest.  When  John  Slater 
lan<led  upon  a  wharf  in  Providence,  he  was  seen  and  known 
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by  William  Wilkinson,  a  brotber-in  law  of  Samnol  Slater'B 
wife.  Mr.  WilkinaoD  proposed  carrying  him  to  Pawtncket, 
where  his  brother  Samuel  lived.  This  he  did ;  and  on 
reaching  the  honse  he  said  to  the  occupant — "I  have 
brought  one  of  your  countrymen  to  see  yon  ;  can  you 
find  any  thinjr  f<^r  liini  to  doP'  Upon  wliicli  lie  came  up 
to  lii.s  hU])|M»M'd  cniiiitryman,  and  asked  what  part  lie  came 
from.  "  From  Jjerbyshire."  "  What  part  of  Derbyshire 
"Belper."  "Ah,  the  town  of  Bolper;  I  am  acquainted 
with  that  place.  What  may  I  call  yonr  name?"  ^^t/aAn 
SUsterJ*  When  Samuel  left,  John  was  a  boy,  and  he  had 
changed  so  much  he  did  not  recognize  him.  The  reader 
need  not  be  told  tliat  the  interview  wan  a  jo^'ful  one  tu  tiie 
two  brothers;  it  miglit  well  have  remindod  one  of  the  meet- 
ing of  Joseph  and  Benjamin.  The  elder  of  them  asked 
questions  more  rapidly  than  they  could  be  answered.  Is 
my  mother  yet  alive!  How  are  all  my  brothers  and  m- 
ters  t  How  is  my  old  master,  Mr.  Struttf  How  is  my  old 
schoolmaster,  Jackson 

For  more  than  twenty  years  from  the  time  of  his  brcther^s 
arrival,  Mr.  Slater  expericiict'd  imiuturrupted  prosperity. 
His  jx'ssessions  were  increasing  in  number  and  value  with 
incredible  rapidity.  The  war  of  1S12  placed  the  .SL*al  upon 
his  high  destiny.  By  that  time  he  had  got  so  far  mider 
way,  and  his  preparations  were  so  complete,  other?  ct-  od 
no  chance  for  competition  with  him.  Cotton  cloth  then 
sold  for  forty  cents  per  yard,  and  the  demand  had  no  limits^ 
The  opinion  became  prevalent,  that  snch  was  his  wealth, 
Bucli  wa8  his  general  pnidencc  and  sagacity,  and  especially 
that  «nch  were  his  talents  a.s  a  finaiicicr,  \\n  liurjiness  disa?tcr 
could  reach  him.  However,  in  the  great  revulsion  of  ISiS 
among  manufacturers,  it  was  made  manilest  that  he  was 
the  sole  endorser  of  three  or  four  large  estabUBhments 
among  the  unfortunate.  Now,  for  the  first  time,  he  waa 
known  to  make  his  own  business  a  subject  of  conversation. 
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He  bocanit'  bcriuuslv  alarmed  and  distressed  :  not  that  two  or 
three  hundred  thousand  dollaire,  under  ordinary  circumstan- 
ces,  would  ruin  or  eesentiaUy  iDjure  him ;  but  such  was  the 
general  panic  in  the  commnnity,  and  among  the  moneyed 
institntions  of  the  eonntiy,  that  a  man's  Bolvencj  was  esti« 
mated  in  a  ratio  transverBe  to  ihe  amonnt  of  his  property 
connected  with  manufacturing.  But,  as  usual,  the  storm  at 
last  subsided.  The  frantic  delit  iuin  of  the  occasion  passed 
off,  and  thousands  wnndered  ]uj\v  they  couM  liave  been  such 
fools  a&  to  have  participated  in  the  excitement  And  the 
fiducial  abiii^  of  Mr.  Slater  was  not  like  the  seamanship  of 
ihe  mariner  who  simply  makes  a  quick  voyage  on  a  calm 
ocean,  hnt  is  unable  to  navigate  his  ship  in  a  violent  tem- 
pest ;  it  bad  long  been  distingiiished  for  the  former,  and 
was  now  proved  eminently  suflBcient  for  the  latter  exigency. 
Instead  of  exjieriencing  any  ultimate  injuiy,  it  id  believed 
he  was  greatly  enriched  by  the  occasiun. 

It  would  be  useless  to  say  any  thing  more  regarding  tlie 
talents  of  Mr.  Slater.  No  one  could  do  what  he  did,  unless 
poseessing  an  intellect  of  the  highest  order.  It  would  be 
no  more  pertinent  to  raise  a  question  on  the  subject,  than 
to  make  a  similar  inquiry  in  regard  to  Franklin,  or  Wash- 
ington,  or  Bonaparte,  or  Sir  Isaac  Newton.  But  Mr.  Slater 
had  other  claims  to  cousidcration.  The  poor  were  never 
turned  IVoin  his  liouse  hungry.  The  laborious  missionary 
under  his  hospitable  mansion  always  found  a  home;  and 
usually  on  taking  his  departure,  not  a  heartless  benediction, 
but  a  memento  wherewith  to  be  wanned  and  filled  in 
coming  time.  He  apparently  esteemed  it  as  much  on  the 
catalogue  of  his  moral  responsibilities  to  provide  the  means 
of  education,  and  religious  instruction  and  consolation  for 
those  in  his  employ,  as  to  provide  the  requiaites  for  his  own 
household  table  three  times  a  day.  In  addition  to  the 
general  provision  adapted  to  the  diversified  tastes  and 
prejudices  in  anch  a  population,  he  made  special  and  even 
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piineely  ftllowance  for  tbe  mnintoiiOTee  of  the  religions 
inetitatfons  connected  with  his  own  fiiith.   During  the  firat 

six  years  of  tlie  cxi.stence  of  St.  Paul's  Church  in  i'avvnicket, 
the  }>erio(l  -svliich  tlie  ^v^iLer  wa*^  rector,  his  contributions 
therefor  must  have  been  in  the  rauge  of  one  thousand  dol- 
Ian  annually. 

Among  die  acts  of  Samuel  Slater  deaerving  eommenda- 
tion,  and  not  inferior  to  any  other  in  importaooey  wae  tiie 
eetabliahment  of  a  Sunday-eehool  Ibr  the  perwiiB  in  Mb 

employment.  This  was  according  to  tiie  «zamjde  of  his 

old  inuiitcr,  Mi.  iStrutt.  For  no  sooner  did  he  find  that  hia 
busiuess  brought  together  eliildren  and  youth  destitute  of 
all  meaua  uf  instruction,  tiian  he  opened  in  his  own  house 
a  school  on  Simdnys,  sometimes  teaching  the  soholazB  him- 
•elf)  but  usually  hiring  a  person  to  do  it  There  are|  it  is 
believed,  persons  now  living  in  Pawtnoket  who  attended 
this  eehool,  and  were  indebted  to  it  for  nearly  all  the  edu- 
cation  they  received.  Mr.  Slater  always  supposed  that  he 
thub  esta>)li?hod  the  fii-st  Sunday-school  iu  New  England. 
It  was  a  iiol)lc  and  jiraiscwortliy  example  !  It  could  scarce- 
ly fail  tliat  Fi'Qvideuce  would  smile  on  the  e&eitions  of  one 
who  thus  devised  means  to  improve  the  moral  and  intsl- 
lectual  condition  of  such  an  interestbg  portion  of  the  cemt 
mnnity. 

The  late  Bev.  William  Collier,  in  early  life  pastor  of  a 

Baptist  church  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  all  the  latter 
part  of  it  engaged  as  a  city  inissionary  of  Boston,  reeei\eJ 
money  to  pay  fur  his  own  eilucation  from  Mr.  Slater,  as  a 
consideration  £or  teaching  in  his  Sunday-school.  At  that 
time,  the  spring  of  1 700,  Mr.  Collier  was  a  student  of  Brown 
Univenitji  the  Bev.  J>r,  Mazcy  being  president  The  lattsr 
received  an  application  iSrom  Mr.  Slater  to  send  him  one  of 
the  students  for  the  purpose  named,  and  he  would  allow 
liim  a  suitable  com])onsation.  The  |>resident  knowing  Mr. 
Collier  was  poor^  and  unable  to  pay  Ina  collt^e  bilLi,  xecom- 
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mended  him  for  tiie  station.  Mr.  Collier  at  first  hesitated, 
from  oonflcientioas  scmples,  fearing  that  each  services  might 
be  incompatible  ^th  dnties  appropriate  ibr  that  day. 
However,  Dr.  Mazcy  nltimately  prevailed  on  bim  to  do  it 
And  Bo  little  was  this  kind  of  Christian  charity  then  under- 
stood, that  one  young  mau  of  that  college  was  deterred 
from  accejiting  a  similar  overture  by  his  father,  a  clergy- 
man in  Connecticnt. 

It  has  been  affirmed,  on  the  authority  of  his  own  declara- 
tion, that  Mr.  Blater  labored  on  an  average  not  less  than 
fliiteen  honrs  a  daj  for  twenty  years  after  commg  to  this 
conntiy.  It  might  tlierefore  be  pi  esnmed  he  wonld  have 
had  bnt  Httle  opportunity  or  disposition  to  reflect  on  mat- 
ters not  connected  with  his  hu^iness;  yet  it  id  a  fact,  that 
on  many  other  topics  his  view.s  were  well  digested  and  phi- 
losophical. For  instance,  on  the  condition  of  the  poor. 
His  sympathy  for  the  distressed,  and  his  kindness  and  good- 
will for  all,  were  ever  warm,  active,  practical,  and  efficient,' 
based  npon  steadfiist  principles,  and  aiming  at  the  greatest 
attainable  measure  of  good.  In  the  relief  of  immediate 
and  pressing  want,  he  was  prompt  and  libml ;  bnt  in 
measures  whrch  lie  adopted  for  its  preventi«>n  in  I'nture,  he 
evinced  paternal  feeling  and  judicious  forecast.  His  motto 
was,  "  Employment  and  liberal  pay  to  the  able-bodied  pro- 
moted re_rularity  and  cheerfulness  in  the  house,  and  drove 
the  wolf  from  its  door."  Direct  charity,"  he  would  say, 
^places  its  recipient  under  a  sense  of  obligation  whidh 
trenches  upon  that  independent  spirit  that  all  should  main- 
tain. It  breaks  his  pride,  and  he  soon  leama  to  beg  and 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness  without  a  bhisli.  Bnt  employ 
and  j)ay  him,  and  he  receives  and  enjovb  with  honest  pride 
that  which  he  knows  he  has  earned,  and  conld  have  re- 
ceived for  the  same  amount  of  labor  trom  any  other  em- 
ployer," 

There  wae  a  peculiar  qudntnees  in  Mr.  Slater's  maantt 
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of  ezprefleion  on  common  subjects  that  gave  great  force  t> 
the  sentiment  expressed.  Withoot  a  knowledge  of  IhiS) 
many  of  liis  remarks  that  have  been  repeated  by  those  who 
knew  him  personally,  to  others  appear  feeble,  if  not  insipid. 
But  when  uttering  them,  tihere  was  a  cnrl  of  the  lip,  and 
an  e.\j>res8ion  of  the  oyo,  tliat  made  an  extraordinary  im- 
pression «>n  tlie  mind  of  those  who  witnessed  them.  We 
give  an  anecdote  illustrative  of  this,  during  a  visit  to  him  of 
President  Jackson,  when  making  his  northern  tomr.  After 
the  President  and  his  suit  had  been  conducted  through  the 
village  of  Pawtucket,  and  were  ezpreesing  themselves  as 
delisted  with  its  appearance,  its  numerous  and  well-regn- 
lated  establishments  of  buunees,  its  ample  and  commo- 
dious churches,  and  especially  its  intelligent  and  well- 
ordered  citizens,  they  repaired  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Slater, 
then  confined  by  a  rheumatic  disorder,  to  pay  their  re- 
spects to  a  man  who  had  thus  benefited  oar  conmMm 
country. 

Witii  the  affability  and  complaisance  so  peculiar  to 
General  Jackson,  he  addreesed  Hr.  Slater  as  the  fiidier  of 
American  mannfketures ;  as  the  man  who  had  erected  the 

first  vahial>le  machinery,  and  wlio  spun  vain  to  make  the 
lir>t  cotton  doth  in  America  ;  and  wlio  had,  by  his  snjteriii- 
tendence  and  direction,  as  well  as  by  intense  labor,  erected 
the  first  cotton^iU  in  Rhode  Island,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  land  of  the  Pilgrims.  General  Jackson,  who  had  been 
infonned  of  these  particularB,  entered  into  familiar  eonw- 
sation  on  the  subject  I  understand,"  said  the  Presideut, 
"  you  taught  us  how  to  Pi)in,  so  as  to  rival  Great  Britain  in 
her  maiiulactui'es ;  you  set  all  these  thousands  of  spindh^s  at 
work,  which  I  have  been  delighted  in  viewing,  and  which 
have  made  so  many  happy  by  a  lucrative  employ  menL'^ 
Yes,  sir,''  said  Mr.  Slater,  I  suppo^  that  I  gave 
out  the  Psalm,  and  they  have  been  singing  to  die  tme 
ever  mnce.'*     We  are  glad  to  hear  also  that  you  have 
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realized  sometbing  for  yourself  and  family,"  said  the 
Vice-President  "  So  am  I  glad  to  know  it,"  said  Mr. 
Slater,  ^for  I  should  not  like  to  be  a  panper  in  this 
country,  where  they  axe  put  up  at  anction  to  the  lowest 
bidder." 

Tt    well  known  that  Mr.  Slater  was  oonstitntionally  frn- 

gal  and  pnident  in  his  expenses.  The  times,  too,  in  his 
early  life,  were  favorable  to  sncli  a  habit.  Now-a-days, 
many  young  men  with  five  times  the  income  he  had  the 
first  ten  years  of  his  residence  in  America,  instead  of  lay- 
.ng  up  money,  as  he  did,  so  as  to  extend  his  business,  spend 
it  all  aa  received,  in  conformily  to  the  fashionable  extrava- 
gances of  the  age.  Tbm  he  became  frngal  from  habit,  as 
well  as  from  principle,  so  that,  when  he  became  rich,  it 
seemed  to  require  an  effort  on  his  part  to  change  his  style 
of  living.  We  distinctly  recollect  a  convereation  on  this 
subject,  between  him  and  a  few  of  his  intimate  friends, 
when  he  was  a  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  age,  and  esti- 
mated to  be  worth  half  a  million  of  dollars.  It  was  in  the 
front  room  of  the  Mannfacturers'  Bank,  where  they  were 
accustomed  to  meet  and  discuss  all  sorts  of  things  of  inter- 
est. At  that  time  he  lived  in  an  old  wooden  honse  which 
min^ht  have  cost  two  or  tliree  thousand  dullai-s — decent  and 
c -iiitortable,  it  is  true,  and  umch  like  the  better  sort  of 
houses  in  the  village,  excepting  perhaps  half  a  dozen.  He 
also  owned  a  good  horse  and  chaise^  the  common  pleasnre 
vehicle  in  that  part  of  New  England ;  but  he  nsnally  rode 
in  an  open  one-horse  wagon.  His  friends  told  him  it  was 
not  right  for  a  man  of  his  properfy  to  live  in  that  style ; 
that  he  ought  to  boild  a  better  honse  and  keep  a  eoaoh, 

'Mr.  Slater  replied  niueh  in  the  following  manner:— 
"  Gentlemen,  I  admit  that  I  am  able  to  have  a  large  and 
costly  house,  rich  iuruiture,  and  servants  to  take  care  of  it ; 
that  I  am  able  to  have  a  coach,  with  a  driver  and  footman 
to  attend  me.  And  it  is  not  that  I  am  miserly  that  I  do 
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not  have  them.  But  it  is  a  duty  in  me  to  set  an  example 
of  prudence  to  others,  and  especiallj  to  mj  children.  The 
world  is  too  mneh  inclined  to  extravagance.  If  the  stjrle 
jon  recommend  ia  to  be  considered  an  evidence  of  wealth, 
and  I  were  on  that  account  to  adopt  it,  others  not  able 
might  follow  ID  J  example,  in  order  to  be  thonght  rich.  In 
the  end  it  nii2:ht  prove  their  ruin,  while  pnidenr  uu  i  honest 
people  W'>iild  have  tu  Bufl'er  for  it.  And  you  kiiMW  1  have 
six  boj8.  If  they  live,  and  have  families,  each  will  want  to 
live  in  as  mnch  style  as  their  father,  Now  if  I  n.m  able  to 
live  as  jou  recommend,  my  property,  when  divided  in  six 
parts,  might  not  be  snffioient  to  support  six  such  establish- 
ments; besides,  business  may  not  continue  as  good  as  it  is 
at  present  I  wish  to  set  a  good  example  for  my  children. 
If  tliL'v  do  not  follow  it,  tlie  fault  is  not  mine."  INTr.  Slater 
did  Hot  liiiuself  materially  varv  liis  familv  ari'aum-iiu'nts  in 
tlie  above  particular ;  but  a  few  ^cars  afterwaixl  he  mar- 
ried, for  a  second  wife,  a  lady  of  talents  and  a  decent  for- 
tone,  who  very  properly  did  it  for  hioL 

Although  Mr.  Slater  was  mnch  blessed,  and  prospered  in 
his  business,  yet  he  had,  especially  in  the  latter  half  of  his 
life,  severe  trials.  Soon  after  coming  to  this  coimtry,  he 
mairir*!  a  daujrhter  of  Oziel  Wilkinson.  Tlie  family  was 
in  thv  (JuaktT  connection,  and  was  distint^uij^hed  for  nnn- 
Bual  talents.  Mrs.  Wilkinson  was  as  much  distinguished 
for  moral  excellence,  and  her  daughters  seemed  to  iidierit 
no  small  measure  of  her  good  qualities.  Hence,  Mr.  Slater 
was  fortunate  in  his  domestic  relations.  His  wifo  had,  we 
believe,  ten  children ;  but,  in  the  latter  part  of  1812,  she 
died  of  consumption,  fom'  of  the  children  having  preceded 
her  tu  the  grave.  And  one  after  another  of  tliose  which 
then  survived  have  passed  away,  leaving  at  j)re>ent  l»ut  a 
single  individual  of  the  number  to  sustain  tlie  reputation  of 
their  father.  This  is  Horatio  Nelson  Slater,  whom  we  have 
seen  but  once  for  nearly  liiirty  yean.  He  was  a  remarka* 
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h\j  fine  boj,  and  has,  we  tmder^taiKl,  rodeemed  tbe  high 
expectationB  then  ittsed  conceming  him* 

We  have  space  fat  a'  Ibw  ad<fitk>iial  remarkB  only,  having 
abeady  extended  this  article  to  a  length  not  intended.  His 

perceptions  were  quick,  almost  like  inaguetic  action.  He 
funned  his  own  opinions ;  and  such  wero  his  decision  and 
energy  that  he  was  never  inclined  to  relinquish  tlieni.  This 
is  apparent,  fj-om  his  steady  and  untiring  perseverance  in 
perfecting  the  plans  he  had  formed.  Obstacles  rather  in- 
creased than  diminished  his  ardor.  In  the  life  of  snch  an 
individnal,  an  event  of  real  magnitnde  is  not  appreciated, 
or  even  seen  in  all  its  grandenr  and  importance  till  snbse- 
qnent  to  the  time  of  its  occurrence.  The  memory  of  com- 
mon minds  is  gradnally  fading  away,  till  completely  lost. 
Ci»niinon  men  die  and  are  soon  forgotten ;  whereas  great 
minds  ai»[>ear  more  brilliant  in  the  retrospect  than  when 
immediately  before  us.  The  living  ap^e  i*'  overcast  with 
donds  of  mist  and  dust,  whick  prevent  one  from  seeing 
dearlj.  Hence,  the  contemporary  aspect  of  things  is  often 
confbsed  and  indistinct  The  historian's  breath  must  pass 
over  the  scene  to  chase  away  what  is  light,  and  fiivoloos^ 
and  worthless ;  and  then  he  may  collect  and  rednce  to  an 
enduring  form  wliat  is  solid  and  predons.  It  belongs,  there- 
fore, to  a  succeeding  generation  to  place  a  full  estimate  on 
the  mental  character  of  Mr.  Slater,  and  on  the  magnitude 
of  his  labors  in  this  country.  Nor  is  this  all.  A  near 
view,  in  point  of  space  as  well  as  of  time,  will  often  give  one 
a  less  jost  conception  of  great  men  and  their  deeds,  than 
a  more  distant  view.  The  people  of  Fawtncket,  constantly 
beholding  Ifr.  Slater  laboring  night  and  day,  sometimes 
perhaps,  like  Franklin,  with  a  bale  of  cotton  on  a  wheel* 
barrow,  little  imagined  the  extent  of  mental  resources,  or 
the  magnitude,  to  successive  generatir»nii,  of  the  enterprise 
in  which  he  was  so  completely  absot  l  ed.  This  could  have 
been  far  better  done  by  peisons  more  remotely  situated. 
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For  this  there  arc  analogies.  For  instance,  tlic  eye  phiced 
too  near  the  canvas  of  the  painter,  is  frequently  bewildered 
with  all  the  separate  mnltitudinons  touches  of  the  pencil ; 
but,  when  remoyed  to  an  appropriate  distance,  these  all 
melt  into  an  harmonious  Uving  picture. 
Mr.  Slater  died  in  1885. 
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Alexander  Henbt,  born  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  17G6  j 
died  in  Philadelphia,  1847. 

The  record  of  the  lives  of  those  who  have  attained  emi- 
nence by  osefuIoefiB  in  the  private  walks  of  life,  is  of  pecu- 
liar valae  to  society.  An  example  of  philanthropic  zeal, 
steadily  pnnming  its  bene^lent  deaignS)  amidst  the  pre- 
Tailing  selfishness  of  biudnesB  competilion  and  languor  of 
slothfal  indulgence,  will  be  productive  of  incalculable  bene- 
fit to  the  community.  The  old  and  the  middle-aged  will 
be  incited  to,  at  least,  occasional  deeds  of  beneficence,  <and 
the  young  will  ofiriie?;tly  covet  the  benedictions  which  fol- 
low the  steps  of  him  who  proves  himself  a  lover  of  his  kind. 
The  indolent  will  be  shamed  from  his  slothfiil  indifference 
to  the  woes  of  his  race,  and  the  hard-hearted  creditor  find 
a  strange  pleasnze  in  the  nnwonted  exercise  of  mercy. 

8Dch  was  the  beneficial,  we  may  say,  the  bolj,  inflnence 
exerted  by  the  example  of  the  merchant  and  pMlanthropist 
who  fonna  the  subject  of  this  bnef  memoir.  Of  him  it  may 
be  truly  said  that,  "when  the  ear  heard  him,  then  it 
bie^d  him;  and  when  the  eve  saw  him,  it  gave  witness 
to  him.  Because  he  dehvered  the  poor  that  cried,  and  the 
^therless,  and  him  that  had  none  to  help  him.  The  bless* 
ing  of  him  that  was  ready  to  perish  came  .upon  bim,  and 
he  caused  the  widow's  he«i  to  omg  for  joy." 

Alexander  Henry  was  bom  in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in 
June,  Deprived  by  death,  at  the  early  age  of  two 

yean?,  of  ])at(  rnal  guidance  and  example,  tin  care  of  his 
edncatiou  devolved  npon  a  brother  (Alexander  was  the 
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ymmgoBt  of  five  brotheis),  who  tent  him  to  adiool,  and 
directed  bis  studies  with  a  view  to  his  entering  the  UniTer- 

Bity,  designing  him  for  a  professiona]  life.  The  death  of 
his  tutor  caused  an  interruption  of  Lis  stu<]it'S,  and  reflec- 
tion U{H  »ii  future  course  uf  life  determined  him  to  devi.te 
his  attention  to  mercantile  pmmdts.  Bnt  difiiculties  here 
presented  themselves  of  no  trifling  character. 

In  a  long  settled  neighborhood,  especially  in  a  eoimnn- 
jdtf  where  the  natoral  increase  of  popnMon  is  moie  tiban 
oonnterbalanoed  bj  emigration  to  the  New  World,  no  con* 
eiderable  angmentatioa  of  trade  can  be  expected ;  and  that 
which  is  abx'adv  e-tablished.  goii.  :a!ly  flows  in  hereditary 
chaiinels.  The  merchant  transmits  iiis  capital  and  curstom 
to  his  son,  or  kinsman  ;  or,  if  vacancies  occur  in  proprietor- 
ship, they  ai*e  usually  filled  by  those  who  can  command 
capital  and  custom  for  themselves.  Under  snch  circom- 
atanaces,  it  ia  eartremely  diffienlt  for  a  yonng  num  witliovt 
meoOB  fo  porchaae  an  interest  in  an  old  bnsineBBy  or  aoccosD 
lolly  establish  a  new  one.  It  is  to  tibe  operation  of  these 
causes,  that  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  most  valuable 
of  <nir  adopted  citizens. 

The  youth  of  enterprising  clisjx>sition,  im]>atient  for  the 
profitable  exerci&e  of  h'm  industry,  thos  straitened  at  home 
by  the  want  of  capital,  lends' a  willing  ear  to  the  narrations 
of  sueoessfol  thrift  in  a  new  world,  where  the  r>*afini4B  of 
bnsinefis  are  nerer  full,  and  where  Indnstiy  and  petiSTer- 
anoe  may  ealcnlate  upon  a  snre  reward. 

The  oomiectionB  of  Alexander  Henry  were  in  circum- 
stances of  comfort  aiid  respectiibility,  but  tlie  estate  inher- 
ited by  his  mother  and  her  children  from  liis  father,  was 
insufficient  f^r  the  support  of  eo  large  a  family.  Peace 
had  now  been  declared  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States ;  an  nnwouted  activity  in  trade  might  be 
safely  anticipated,  and  Alexander  and  his  second  brother 
determined  to  try  their  fortune  in  tfaa  land  of  promise. 
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Their  passatres  were  engaged,  and  the  earnest-money  paid, 
when  the  suiijt  ct  of  our  memoir  experienced  one  of  those 
severe  disappointments  which  are  mure  keenly  felt  in  early 
dajB  than  at  a  later  stage  of  existence ;  when  we  have 
learned  from  experience  that  neither  torrow  nor  joy  are  as 
bright  or  as  dark  as  tfaej  appear  to  the  yoathfal  pilgrim  in 
the  great  journey  of  life.  Whilst  fondly  reljing,  in  his 
uncertain  prospects  in  a  strange  land^  upon  the  counsel  and 
guidance  of  an  elder  brother,  this  brother  distressed  him 
by  the  iiil'onxiatiou  that  lie  had  resolved  to  stay  at  homo, 
and  that  if  he  Yentored  upon  their  intended  enterprise,  it 
must  be  alone. 

This  change  of  determination  will  appear  the  more  ex- 
ensable,  when  we  consider  the  moving  cause.  Love  was 
too  strong  for  tilie  young  man.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  see 
his  brother,  his  younger  brother,  too,  Tenture  upon  a  career 
of  doubtful  enterprise  in  a  land  of  strangers : — but  young 
Henry  had  given  his  affections  to  another,  and  could  he 
leave  her — perhaps  forever?  Mournfully,  then,  he  yaid 
to  Alexander,  "  I  cannot  go  with  you."  He  remaiued  at 
home,  and  married  her  to  whom  he  had  plighted  his  troth. 
This  discouragement  would  luiTe  sufficed  to  dampen  the 
courage  of  most  youths,  surrounded,  too,  by  all  the  attrac- 
tions of  home,  which  must  be  exchanged  for  the  &oe  of 
strangers,  and  contset  with  those  who  felt  no  interest  in  the 
weal  or  woe  of  the  young  adventurer  j  but  Alexander  was 
not  so  ea.sily  (ii^ileartened. 

He  bade  adieu  to  his  native  laud,  and  sailed  for  Amei'ica. 
Arrived  in  Philadelphia  (this  was  in  1733,  and  in  his  18kh 
year),  his  first  care  was  the  profitable  disposal  of  some  dry- 
goods  which  he  had  brought  from  Ireland,  and  employment 
in  some  respectable  mereantUe  house,  whidi  would  fit  Idm 
for  useMness  in  the  walks  of  active  life.  By  the  medium 
of  lettei-s  of  introduetion  to  a  bn.sineris  firm  in  Philadelphia, 
he  soon  procured  ^  clerkship  in  a  dry-goods  establishment 
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at  a  salary  of  $250  per  anniim.  Now  permanently  settled, 
aa  he  bad  reason  to  believe,  in  the  city  of  bis  adoption 
(wbicb  continned  to  be  his  residence  nntil  the  day  of  his 
death),  with  the  prospect  of  gaining  a  respectable  livell* 

hood  by  his  owii  exertions,  without  application  for  homo 
relief,  the  yomig  clerk  did  not,  aa  is  too  otkn  tl»c  case  with 
Lusiiiuss  assistants,  seek  bis  own  ease  and  consult  sell-indul- 
gence,  careless  of  the  interests  of  his  employers,  so  long  as 
his  own  annual  stipend  was  promptly  provided  for. 

On  the  contrary,  his  diligence,  tact,  and  energetic  zeal 
in  the  dnties  of  his  post,  so  conspicnonsly  challenged  the 
attention  of  his  employers,  that  in  two  months  from  his 
entrance  into  tlie  store,  he  was  miidc  superintendent  of  a 
branch  of  tlie  house,  established  ]>ui-post'ly  tor  the  exercise 
of  his  industry  and  talents,  an<l  his  t>ahiry  advanced  to 
$1,300  per  annum*  After  laboring  for  some  time  in  this 
subordinate  capacity,  lie  announced  to  a  number  of  his 
.  Mends  in  England  and  Ireland  his  intention  of  conmiencing 
the  commission  bnsineaB  on  his  own  acconnt  The  respou- 
ses  which  his  letters  elicited  were  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
substantial  (  liaracter.  Merchants  are  bufllcientlv  alive  .to 
their  own  interests,  to  ascertain  carefully  the  moral  and 
business  character  of  those  to  whom  diey  propose  to  intrust 
their  affairs.  The  character  of  the  young  merchant  was 
already  well  known  to  his  correspondents,  and  manifest*' 
after  manifest"  exhibited  the  name  of  Alexander  Henty 
appended  to  long  invoices  of  desirable  consignments*  The 
confidence  thus  generously  reposed,  was  not  abnsed.  Those 
who  had  tried  the  faithful  airent  once,  were  encouraged  to 
make  new  ventures ;  and  as  sueeeasful  agencies  ate  natu- 
rally productive  of  increased  correspondence,  Mr.  Henry 
foun<l  himself  within  seven  years  from  the  commencement 
of  businesB  on  his  own  acconnt,  absolutely  over«orowded 
with  oonsignmentB  from  the  British  mart 
Tbe  details  isi  a  mercantile  career  present  but  litliU  hi- 
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terest  to  the  general  reader ;  yet  there  are  priuciples  ia- 
Yolved  ia  the  walk  aod  conversation"  of  tlie  coDBcientioQft 
merehant,  which  are  efleentiallj  connected  with  the  proper 
goTemment  of  ererj  department  of  life.  Tliat  noble  in- 
tegrity which  soomB  coneeahnent  and  abhon  deceit ;  that 
liberality  which  relieves  diBtrees,  and  by  it.s  golden  alchemy 
ti'ansmutes  despair  into  hope ;  that  continual  recognition  of 
the  all-seeing  Eye,  which  marks  what  is  left  undone,  or 
what  i&  done  amigs ;  those  priuciples  of  life  cannot  be  safely 
forgotten  by  any  who  seek  for  happiness  in  this  worlds  or 
would  find  mercy  in  a  jndgment  to  come. 

In  1807)  Hr.  Henry  had  acquired  a  laige  fortune  by  the 
proceeds  of  his  commission  business,  and  importatians  of 
British  and  India  goods  on  his  own  account,  and  **  Ihough 
the  aiiimai  piulits  of  his  business  at  that  time  were  very 
large,  and  the  business  itself  of  the  safest  and  most  pernui- 
nent  character,  he  voluntarily  relinquished  it,  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  he  had  acquired  a  competency,  and  should  be 
content  to  retire  and  give  room  for  the  enterprise  and  ao* 
tivity  of  others.  ....  After  the  war  of  1812,  Mr.  Henry 
was  compelled  to  enter  again  into  some  of  the  details  of 
commercial  Hfb,  Witli  the  exception  of  this  and  one  or  two 
specific  and  very  successful  negotiations,  he  declined  active 
business;  and  in  1818  addressed  a  circular  to  all  hia  cor- 
.  respondents,  apprising  them  of  this  determination." 

The  name  of  Alexander  Henry  was  still  a  ^miliar  and 
an  esteemed  one  among  these  numerous  correspondents, 
and  is  now  equally  honored  by  their  children;  foir  Kr. 
Henry,  senior,  observing  ihe  business  tact  and  intelligence 
of  bis  nephew  and  namesake  (who  had  emigrated  from 
Ireland  in  early  life),  sent  him  to  England  to  embark  upon 
what  has  proved  to  be  a  mercantile  career  of  great  profit 
and  reputation.  Alexander  Henry,  of  Mancliester,  is  now 
the  head  of  one  of  the  largest  dry-goods  establishments  in 
the  wc«ld,  the  possessor  of  vast  wealth,  and  recently  repre- 
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seated  ft  pordoii  of  the  Engl^i  erastitaaQey-  in  the  House 

of  Commons. 

•  And  thi^  is  a  pr(»per  occasion  to  speak  of  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  as  a  merchant  of  atfectionate  heart  and  liberal 
hand.  Everyman  '  f  wealth  and  influence,  in  a  mercantile 
community  especially,  lias  abandant  opportunities  of  using 
a  portion  of  that  wealth  and  influence  for  tiie  relief  of  dia* 
treea,  and  tiie  diffiision  of  happineBs*  If  he  be  a  man  &- 
Tored  with  the  bleaeed  gift  of  consideration,  he  will  not 
consider  his  duty  diBchiirged  hy  tlie  mure  bestowal  of  ahna, 
or  liberal  contribiitioiib  to  cIiaritaV)k'  a>.-ooiati<.>n8.  He  knows 
tliat  there  are  many  p!tai^e>  l)etwcen  independence  and  the 
lowest  abyss  of  poverty  and  destitntion* 

The  struggling  mercliant  whose  peace  is  destroyed  by 
the  apprehension  of  a  bankniptey  which  will  entail  moiti- 
fication  upon  himself^  and  the  deprivation  of  comforts  to  a 
beloved  wife  and  ehildren ;  the  desolate  widow  who  sighs 
in  vain  for  the  few  hundreds  of  dollars  which  would  estab- 
lish her  ill  a  little  business,  the  profits  of  which  would  atlbrd 
bread  to  her  famishing  family;  the  novitiate  who  socks 
employment,  or  the  experienced  clerk,  who  has  the  talent, 
but  laclcs  the  means,  to  start  witli  fair  prospects  on  the 
arena  of  conmierce ; — surely  such  as  these  should  be  be- 
friended by  those  whom  Providence  has  blessed  with  opu- 
lence: and  such  did  indeed  find  a  finend  in  Alexander 
Henry! 

So  pi*overbial  was  his  generosity,  8o  will  assured  were 
thocc  who  had  no  lielpcr,  of  lindinir  one  in  this  excellent 
man,  that  tbr  almost  halt'  a  ceiituiy  liis  house  may  be  said 
to  have  been  besieged  by  the  friendless  and  the  forsaken, 
the  strnprgling  and  the  despairing,  the  widow  and  the  o^ 
phan.  Many  a  half-rained  tradesman,  many  a  heart-broken 
woman,  who  entered  that  weU-known  mansion  the  victim 
of  gloomy  apprehensions  or  oonsnming  sorrow,  went  ibrdi 
from  the  presence  of  Alexander  Ilom-y  tu  cheer  a  mourning 
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household  with  the  glad  tidings  of  relief  for  the  present, 
and  ho})e  for  the  fntnre. 

In  tlie  a}»j>ropriation  of  his  benefactiuii»,  Mr.  ITcMrT  was 
guided  by  that  wisdom  which  was  go  conspicuuua  a  feature 
of  his  buanesB  operations.  Whikt  not  lavish  beyond  the 
proper  demaods  of  the  occasion  which  called  £>rdi  hu 
bonnty,  he  was  yet  always  willing  to  bestow  or  lend  laige 
enrns  in  cases  which  justified  such  liberality.  We  have 
known  him  to  lend  as  much  as  twenty  thousand  dollara  at 
a  time,  where  tlie  party  had  no  claims  save  those  which  liie 
benefactor  toiind  in  his  own  breast. 

For  a  i>eriod  of  nearly  half  a  centxirr,  no  man  in  Phila- 
delphia was  more  generally  known  as  a  large  cgntribotor  to 
institutions  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  religion  and  leam- 
ingi  the  relief  of  poTcrtj,  and  the  reformation  of  delinqnents- 
of  botii  sexes. 

In  the  various  portions  of  a  rnling  elder  in  tiie  Presby- 
terian Church,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  a  devoted 
member,  a  SuiRlay-schoul  teaclier,  a  distributer  of  religious 
tracts — first  introduced  by  him  int<:)  Aiaericn — the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Clmreh, 
of  the  House  of  Refuge,  of  the  Magdalen  Society/and  of  the 
American  Sunday-echod  Union,  he  won  the  esteem  of  his 
coUeagnes,  and  the  love  and  admiration  of  the  poblic  and 
of  those  for  whose  benefit  he  labored  with  such  zeal  and 
judgment.  No  better  evidence  of  this  can  be  afforded  than 
the  proceedings  of  the  various  societies  to  whicii  i.c  u  as  at- 
tached, aud  the  commeuto  of  the  public  pre?s  when  the 
melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death,  August  13, 184:7,  pro- 
duced a  sensation  in  the  community  seldom  feUi  at  the 
withdrawal  of  one  who  had  neither  acqmied  nor  coveted 
political  honoiB. 

We  append  some  extnietB  fimn  ^  soniees  lesfened  to^ 
which  will  abmidantlv  confirm  the  troth  of  our  remarlo. 
At  a  t|>ecial  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Office's  and 
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Managere  of  the  American  SandaT-schooi  ITiicin.  i»c-id  a: 
their  house,  Phila^ielphia,  Aus'Ti'St  1"*47.  li*  f.  Iji'BT:^ 
minote  in  reicrriioe  to  the  'i-X'-cauw;  Alexajyier  Eerrr^ 
lata  Pre6ideiit  of  the  Society,  was  unanimooslT  aoopM: 

*^  It  haTiDg  pkased  onr  hesnuiljr  Fath^  to  rei&:  re 
tlie  aeene  of  his  labon  and  laefnliiea  Aksaadcr  Hcaiy, 
tiie  lerered  and  mudi-loTed  pmideBft  of  oar  aocactr«  ihe 
Boaid  of  ManagenimM  zeootd  their  aenw  of  Ibii  aflM*- 
iiig  dispenBadon. 

"When  the  prriject  wjwi  adopted  to  or^  iu.  a  societr  to 
supervise  aii'i  in  the  wurk  uf  tiippivm^  our  whole 
trjr  with  the  bleesings  of  Sabbath-school  instroctioa,  it  wa» 
aa  important  object  to  place  at  the  Lead  «>f  the  insdtmi^:^  a 
man  of  high  penonal  piety,  of  soand  judgmenli  and  of  eoaii* 
fwfW^itig  inflnenoe.  Such  a  man  was  found  in  Alaiaadcr 
Beniy.  Eiij<  jing,  in  an  eminent  degree,  liie  reqpeet  cf 
this  community,  with  a  wide-Bpread  reputation  as  a  Chzis- 
tiafi  and  a  philanthropist,  the  friviids  of  the  cause  ei>ti£ht 
hi.-?  c«>-oi>cTati('rL  It  wa-  an  experiment  inYoiving  no  ^oi^l 
pecuniar}'  hazard,  and  one  in  which  failure  would  bri^ 
iqpon  ita  ieadeiB  mortification  and  r^Nroaehea.  These,  how* 
ever,  were  eonaderationa  not  to  deter  a* man  like  Mr. 
Henrj  ftom  entering  with  all  his  heait  on  a  achema  of 
benevolence  which  promised  such  vast  benefila  to  our  coon- 
try,  to  the  eimae  of  hnmanitj,  and,  above  all,  tending  to  the 
advancement  of  our  Redeemer's  kingdom. 

"  With  a  gagacity  and  prndence  well  pnited  to  such  a 
station,  the  rebult  of  a  etrong  niiud,  acute  observation,  and 
great  experienoe,  he  entered  on  the  duties  of  the  oflfee 
twenty-three  jears  since ;  and  although  of  late  destiing  to 
be  dischaiged,  when  the  Infirmities  of  age  disabled  him 
from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  hnsiness  of  the  sodelj,  he 
has  been  re-elected  by  the  nnanimons  voice  of  his  asBO- 
dales,  at  each  return iiig  vear.  Durtiiir  this  long  ]>eri<:)<.l, 
with  the  exception  of  the  past  few  years,  he  has  presided  at 
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cmr  meetings,  and  taken  an  active  part  in  all  om*  opera- 
tions. His  whole  course  has  manifested  the  enterprise,  the 
judgment,  and  the  prudence  of  a  wise  and  good  man. 

"  Combining  expanded  views  with  a  judicious  execu- 
tion of  well-selected  plans,  he  spared  neither  the  ardor  of 
his  mind,  nor  his  great  personal  influence,  nor  free  and 
large  supplies  of  pecuniary  aid. 

"  The  enterj^rise  has  succeeded.  The  cause  of  Christian 
instruction  has  been  extended,  and  at  the  present  time  there 
are  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  teachers  associated 
with  this  society,  engaged  in  the  effort  '  to  impart  religious 
instniction  on  the  Lord's  day and,  to  a  great  extent,  the 
fundamental  design  of  the  society  has  been  executed,  '  in 
planting  a  Sunday-school  wherever  there  is  a  population.' 

"  We  have  cause  of  gratitude  to  God,  in  behalf  of  our 
coimtry,  that  he  has  given  us  such  a  man,  and  has  continued 
his  services  to  a  period  so  far  beyond  the  ordinary  term  of 
a  man's  life.  Now  that  he  is  removed,  we  feel  sensibly 
how  severe  is  our  loss.  We  mourn  a  great  and  good  man, 
taken  from  a  post  of  eminent  usefulness  ;  for  his  very  name, 
which  was  so  intimately  blended  with  our  own,  carried 
weight  and  influence  wherever  it  went.  Tlierefure, 

"  Resolved^  Tliat  while  we  tliank  God  for  the  blessing 
bestowed  in  the  gift  of  his  serv  ant,  now  departed  from  us, 
we  can  not  but  deplore  the  severe  loss  to  the  society,  to  our 
country,  and  to  the  cause  of  truth  in  the  world.  We  rever- 
ently bow  to  the  will  of  the  All- wise  Disposer  of  all  things, 
praying  that  he  will  raise  up  those  who  may  manfully  and 
successfully  bear  the  banners  of  his  people,  in  their  conflict 
with  the  powers  of  darkness,  causing  truth  and  holiness  to 
triumph  over  ignorance  and  sin. 

"  Resolved^  Tliat  the  officers  and  managers,  with  all  per- 
sons in  the  service  of  the  society,  will  attend  the  funeral  of 
our  deceased  president. 

ResoVoed^  That  the  sympathies  of  the  Board  be  ex- 
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pressed  to  the  &mily  of  Hr.  Henrj,  on  this  their  great 
bereavement,  with  our  prayers  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
consolation  which  God  so  freely  frives  to  his  chihlrenj  and 
of  which  thcv  may  assuredly  partake  wlio  can  confidently 
trust  in  the  happiness  of  a  faithiul,  humble  follower  of  the 
Lord." 

Extract  from  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Stephen  H.  T^ng,  of 
New  York)  at  the  Twenty-fourth  AnniyerBaiy  of  Ihe  Amer- 
ican Snndaj*6chool  Union : 

*^  But,  sir,  sinee  last  I  saw  jou  at  this  anni^erBaiy,  I  can 

not  but  remark  that  I  miss  a  form  which  I  have  been  long 
accustomed  to  see.  Reading,  the  other  day,  the  life  of 
Robert  lluusman,  of  Lancaster,  it  was  remarked,  tliatwhen 
his  family  obtained  a  painter  from  London,  in  order  to 
secure  a  permanent  likeness  of  the  beloved  and  venerable 
man,  the  painter  declared  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  piu> 
sne  his  art  with  any  success,  because  when  he  looked  npon 
his  countenance  it  seemed  as  if  he  was  lookmg  at  heayen  it- 
self. Sir,  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  say,  without  extravagance, 
that  on  previous  occasions  there  has  been  the  0ice  of  one 
among  us,  occupying:  the  place  which  you  occupy  to-night, 
the  siglit  of  which  brought  to  our  remembrance  the  idea  of 
a  better,  a  higher,  a  calmer,  and  a  holier  world  than  shall 
over  be  found  on  eartli,  till  Jesus  sliall  come  again,  to  make 
the  leopard,  and  the  wolf,  and  the  lamb,  and  tlie  kid,  and 
the  young  lion  lie  down  together.  To  say  we  miss  hum,  is 
:to  speak  the  sentiments,  the  uniyeisal  feeling?  which  haye 
been  diffused  throughout  the  entire  religious  community ; 
for  where  such  a  character  is  found,  it  will  bring  unlimited 
respect  and  honor,  and  reverence  and  love.  As  long  as 
superior  henevolence,  exalted  faith,  and  hpudess  virtue — as 
long  as  ClitTUtianity  shall  command  the  confidence  of  man- 
kind, the  name  of  Alexander  Henry  will  be  cherished  with 
respect,  and  admiration,  and  deligiit  Distinguished  alike 
by  all  the  accomplishments  which  adorn  the  Christian  chai^ 
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acter,  he  has  gone  to  be  recompensed  for  his  iinlixnited 
beneyolence,  his  honorable  labors,  his  nndispntable  faith, 
his  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and  his  holy  life.  Oh ! 
sir,  that  his  mantle  may  npon  his  snecessor)  giving  him 
not  oiilj  his  dignity  in  office,  but  the  uniform  greatness  of 
character  displayed  tu  >uch  an  eminent  degree  by  our  de- 
parted  and  lamented  brother  in  Christ." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church : 

^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  cf  Education  of  the  Presby- 
terian Chnrch,  held  at  the  Education  Booms,  Philadelphia, 
Angnst  23d,  1847,  the  following  minute  was  unanimously 
adopted : 

"  God  having  been  pleased  in  his  all- wise  Providence,  to 
rcin«»Te  from  this  life  Alexander  Ilenrj,  our  diotinguished 
and  beloved  president,  the  Board,  whilst  mourning  over 
their  great  loss,  feel  it  a  duty  they  owe  to  the  Chiirch,  as 
well  as  to  their  own  sympathies,  to  record  their  testimony 
to  the  eminent  worth  and  public  services  of  their  departed 
associate. 

"  Alexander  Henry  has  been  for  more  than  fortv  vears 

an  active  promoter  of  the  cause  of  ministerial  ediRutioii  iu 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Iy<jiig  before  the  Ijoard  of  Edu- 
cation was  organized,  tlie  sagacious  mind  and  benevolent 
heart  of  this  elder  in  our  Ziou  realized  the  importance  of 
assisting  pious  and  iii  liL^ent  young  men  in  preparing  for 
the  gospel  ministry.  When  the  Philadelphia  Education 
Society  came  into  existence,  he  was  a  loading  execntiye 
officer  in  conducting  its  afiairs ;  often  corresponding  with  the 
young  men,  cultivating  their  personal  intercoui-se,  kec])iiig 
the  accounts,  aiui  exerting  a  }>rominent  intiiiencc  in  tlie  man- 
agement of  educational  affairs.  His  sound  and  enligiit^'ued 
judgment,  as  well  as  his  extensive  experience,  enabled  him 
to  render  the  most  valuable  aid  at  all  times,  particularly 
when  the  Board  of  Education  was  organized  by  the  General 
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Assembly  in  1819,  and  reorgaoized  on  a  larger  basis  la 
1881.  He  had  the  head  to  devise  Balotary  measures  for  the 
education  of  ovr  eandidates^  the  heart  to  ejrmpatliUBe  with 
them  in  their  poverty^  the  hand  to  carry  into  exeontion,  and 
the  pnne  to  famish  supplies.  Many  a  preacher  of  the  gos- 
pel in  the  Presbyterian  Church  has  received  his  educa- 
tion tlimngh  the  couiJiseLb,  tlie  prayei*s,  and  the  liberality  of 
Alexander  Ilenr}'.  At  the  reorgauizjition  of  the  IV»ar«l  in 
1831,  he  was  unanimously  elected  presideat,  whicli  oHico  he 
held  until  his  death.  All  the  operations  of  the  Boards 
nntil  the  recent  period  of  the  sickness  of  onr  reyered  presi- 
dent)  have  been  so  intimately  connected  with  his  personal 
influence  and  agency,  that  we  feel  sensiblj  indeed  his  de- 
partm«.  But  while  we  mourn,  far  be  it  from  us  to  murmur. 
*  Precious  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord  m  the  death  of  ll^^^  saints.* 
He  *  refltfi  from  his  laboi-s,  and  his  works  do  fnllow  hini.' 

"  The  Board  adopt  the  following  resolutions  as  expressive, 
in  a  more  official  manner,  of  their  sentiments  on  the  ooca- 
don  of  their  bereavement : 

"  1.  JRe^ohsdj  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Heniy, 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  has 
lost  an  early,  steadfast,  and  efficient  iHend,  a  sympathizing 
and  wise  counselor,  an  enterprifinj^  and  judicious  executive 
officer,  a  liberal  patron,  and  ;in  liMUored  prepident. 

"2.  jResolvedy  Tliat  we  adore  the  Divine  goodness  which 
gave  and  preserved,  for  so  long  a  timCi  so  &itliful  a  public 
servant  to  the  Ohurch,  while  we  acknowledge  with  resigna- 
tion the  severity  of  the  dispensation  which  haa  taloen  him 
away.  Amid  die  sorrows  of  his  death,  we  find  a  solace 
in  his  past  life,  as  welt  as  in  his  hopeful  translation  to  a 
better  world,  through  tlie  i merits  of  Jesus  Christ."  .... 

Extract  from  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  liCjiort  of  the 
Provident  Society  of  Philadelphia  for  the  Employment  of 
the  Poor: 

"  Since  onr  last  report,  we  have  with  sorrow  to  record 
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Ae  decease  of  the  venerable  and  excellent  Pi-esident  of  tlie 
Association,  Alexander  Henry,  who  has  been  long  among 
lis  a  bright  and  shining  light,  whose  benevolence  has  called 
forth  the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  faint,  and 
caused  the  heart  of  the  widow  to  sing  for  joy ;  haTing  en- 
deavored fidthfblly  to  dischaige  the  duties  of  the  steward- 
ship committed  to  bim,  he  has,  we  hamblj  beliere,  entered 
into  rest,  with  the  welcome  salntation  of  *  Well  done,  good 
and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord.' 
May  his  example  stimulate  us  to  go  and  do  likcwii^e." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Honse 
of  Keftige  of  Philadelphia : 

Wherea»i  It  hath  pleased  the  Sn|Hreme  Director  of  all 
things,  in  his  wise  proTidence,  to  remove  onr  venerable  and 
beloved  president:  and  whmasj  we  are  desirons  of  ex- 
pressing Ihe  high  regard  we  entertain  for  his  great  worth : 
Therefore, 

"  Besolved,  That  in  the  death  of  Alexander  Henry,  the 
House  of  Befuge  has  lost  one  of  its  earliest,  most  steadfast, 
and  generous  friends,  the  oonmranity  a  valijed,  useful,  and 
upright  citizen,  and  the  poor  a  liberal  benefiftctor. 

^  The  Board  of  Managers  reepeetfhllj  report : 

^  At  a  later  period,  the  demise  of  their  honored  and  re- 
spected president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  deprived  the 
Board  of  the  services  of  one  who,  from  the  establiBhnient  of 
the  institution,  had  been  among  its  ablest  and  warmest 
friends.  Eulogy  is  unnecessary  for  one  whose  name  is  em- 
balmed in  the  memory  of  all  who  knew  him;  whose 
benevolence— that  delighted  in  doing  good  hj  stealth — and 
whose,  other  Ohristian  graces  had  long  made  him  pie-emi- 
nent  as  a  fidUiM  fbUower  of  his  Master." 

From  the  minutes  of  the  Magdalen  Society  of  Phila* 
delphia : 

Whereas^  It  has  pleased  God,  in  Ids  Divine  Providence, 
to  remove  irom  the  scene  of  his  eartlily  labora  our  venera- 
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ble  and  venerated  president,  Alexander  Henry,  Esq.,  who 
for  the  space  of  forty  years  lakrii  an  active  part  in  the 
management  of  this  inptituticii,  and  labored  with  dibtiii- 
guislied  zeal  tor  the  advaucemeut  of  it6  weUare  and  uaefol- 
ness:  Tliereforc 

EuolAiedy  That  the  Bociety  record  their  sense  of  the 
wisdom,  fidelity,  and  benevolence^  with  which  their  late 
preddent  discharged  the  duties  of  his  office,  and  which 
rendered  hie  services  so  peculiarly  adapted  to  promote 
and  secure  the  objects  for  which  our  institution  was 
fonnde<l. 

"  Jit'solved,  That  the  society  do  express  tlieir  affectionate 
respect  for  the  many  virtues  wlncU  adorned  the  character 
of  the  deoeasedi  and  made  his  life  an  example  of  mivarying 
Ohristian  consistency  and  eminent  nsefolneBS.'' 

From  The  PredfyUrim: 

He  was  President  of  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Presbyterian  Olmrch,  and  also  of  the  American  Sun- 
dav-«ch*K>l  Union,  at  the  tiuu'  of  liis  death.  He  was  for 
many  years  the  oldest  irierrvber^  and  tlie  last  of  the  sirfy  genr 
Ueinen  who  founded  the  Hibernian  Society  of  Philadelphia. 
Mr.  Henry  was  for  many  years  engaged  in  mercantile  puv 
suits,  in  which  he  was  ever  characterized  for  his  integri^ 
and  uprightness,  united  to  sound  judgment  and  great  libe^ 
ality  of  character.  He  retired  from  active  business  many 
year?^  wince,  with  an  ample  l->rtune,  and  for  the  last  ten 
year's  had  been  much  confined  fmin  his  gradually  declining 
health.  His  lon^::  life  had  been  a  continued  exercise  of 
benevolence,  and  the  sanctity  of  a  bright  religions  faith 
ennobled  his  motives,  whilst  it  gave  a  wise  direction  to  his 
actions.  The  various  institutions  which  have  derived  ben* 
efit  from  his  counsels,  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel 
that  they  have  lost  much  in  the  departure  of  one  whose 
willi!iir  zral  for  usefulness  made  iiim  respected  and  valued 
wherever  he  was  called  to  act. 
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*^His  funeral  tuok  place  on  Tuesday  morning  last,  ITth 
inst,  and  was  attenile<l  in  a  l)^.>dv  In'  ^e\•eral  uf  the  institu- 
lions  to  which  he  belonged,  and  a  large  concourse  of  friends 
and  citizenfi.'' 

From  a  Kew  York  periodicid : 

^  Yoa  will  be  pained  to  hear  of  the  deceaae  of  Alexander 
Henry,  Esq^  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  on  Friday  nunning 
last,  full  of  yeais,  and  ripe  for  the  inheritanf!e  of  the  sancti- 
fied in  glory.  A  lonir  i  t-  of  consiatent  pietv  and  active 
benevolence  is  civ>\vned  wiiU  the  rewai'd  of  the  faithiul. 
Unlike  most  men  of  wealth,  he  consecrated  his  ample  t\*r- 
tnne  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  employed  it  in  those  acts  of 
beneficence  which  promote  the  best  interests  of  mankind. 
In  all  the  beneTolent  efforts  of  the  age  he  took  a  livelj  in- 
terest, and  aided  them  by  his  inflnence  and  bj  liberal  ben* 
e&ctions.  He  adopted  the  wise  eonise  of  being  to  a  great 
extent  his  own  execut«jr,  and  dispensed  Lii  cluirilie:?  with  a 
view  of  witnessing  and  eojoying  the  srood  they  accom- 
plished while  he  lived.  We  can  nut  but  feel  that  many 
wealthy  Christians  fell  into  serious  error  in  determining  to 
hold  on  to  their  possessions  till  they  are  obliged  to  lelin* 
qniali  them  by  the  snmmons  of  death.  How  far  libeFsHty 
nnder  snch  circumstances  is  accounted  tme  bene^olenoe  bj 
Him  who  sees  with  a  perfect  vision,  we  shall  not  presnine 
to  decide.  Certain  it  that  the  gospel  metlu»d  lor  every 
man  to  distribute  'as  God  hath  prospennl  him,'  is  wisor 
and  better.  Such  a  use  of  property  will  not  filter  a  grAsjv 
ing,  avaricious  spirit,  and  will  promote  and  }>erfect  all  the 
Christian  graces.  It  is  not  the  mere  possession  of  wealth 
that  endangere  the  qnritual  welfare  of  good  men«  but  the 
temptation  to  use  it  in  a  way  that  ]>ioty  ibrbidfl.  It  is  utt* 
faithfulness,  as  the  stewards  of  God's  bounty,  that  m>  of^n 
renders  riches  a  snare  aial  a  eui.-c.  .Mr.  Henry  \\a>  hupp  !y 
exempt  from  that  propensity  so  c<>ninion,  to  hohl  on  t  <  hi.s 
possesaions  till  they  were  wrested  iiom  him  by  di^aih.  Al> 
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most  even*  ]>cnevoleut  enterprise  sbared  in  his  liljcrality, 
and  tlte  Itk'ssiug  of  many  who  were  aided  l_»v  liis  more 
private  charities  will  e^ied  a  hallowed  influence  around 
bis  grave.  Religion,  with  him,  was  not  a  matter  of  ]iearl> 
leaaneas  and  fonnality,  bnt  a  living)  vital  principle,  puri- 
fying his  heart,  and  exerting  a  eontrolling  inflnenee  <»ver 
his  life. 

"  It  was  our  privilege,  a  short  time  since,  to  see  this  good 
niftii,  and  lieur  Iroiii  liib  own  li[>8  his  joyful  testimony  to  the 
preeiou^ness  of  that  Savinnr  in  whom  he  l)elieved.  He 
viewed  hiintielf  a^^  standing  on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  and 
looked  beyond  it  with  exulting  hope  to  the  gloiy  which 
shall  be  revealed.  Death  was  disaraied  of  bis  tam)t%  a&d 
tbe  grave  oi  its  gloonn.  He  vpokb  not  of  lighteonsness  of 
bis  own,  bnt  was  fUl  of  ecstacj  in  contomplating  the  merils 
of  hia  atoning  and  exalted  Redeemer.  One  such  example 
of  the  power  of  faith  puts  the  se<al  of  etenial  condenination 
upon  all  tlie  schemes  of  human  device  to  obtain  panic  m  and 
salvation.  In  Christ  there  is  a  foundation  broad  enough 
and  deep  enough  for  every  possible  emergency.  The  sool 
rests  there  without  a  fear  or  a  doubt  The  stonns  that  beat 
upon  us  only  make  our  reiuge  tbe  moie  seenre,  and  enable 
us  triumphantly  to  exdaUn*-^  Ob^  death,  where  is  thy 
sting f  Oh,  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?  Thanks  be  to 
God,  who  giveth  m  LLe  victory  through  our  Lord  Jeaus 
€hri.st.' 

"Am<»j)g  the  objects  of  benevolence,  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  shared  largely  in  the  sympathies 
and  benefactions  of  Mr.  Henry.  He  had  .long  been  the 
President  of  this  institnticii,  and  contributed  to  a  wide  ex- 
tent by  bis  influence  and  bis  means  to  its  prosperity  and 
usefulness,  lie  F^byterian  Obnrdi,  of  which  be  was  a 
valued  member,  has  HUstaiued  a  trr^Jit  loss.  Every  good 
ontei-prise  will  fed  that  one  of  itti  pUiai^  has  been  removed. 
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But  he  1*9  gone.  '  He  rests  from  his  labors,  and  his  works 
do  follow  him.' 

'  Along  the  gentle  slope  of  lifers  decline 
He  bent      trrn-lnfU  way,  till,  fall  of  years, 
Ha  dxopp'd,  like  mellow  fimit,  into  his  grave.' — A.  S.'* 

"From  the  ITor^  Ammiem: 
We  regret  deeply  to  announce  that  this  venerable  man 

expired  yesterday  morning,  in  the  eighty -second  year  of  his 
age. 

"  Mr.  Henry's  long  and  useful  life  was  passed  in  Phila- 
delphia,  and  the  mercantile  profession^  in  which  he  amassed 
his  larf^e  and  well-earned  fortune,  was  dignified  by  his  im- 
&lteriDg  integrity,  his  large  and  liberal  views,  and  his  pnus- 
tical  DlnstcatiotL  of  the  duties  of  a  merchant.  He  grew  old 
in  the  midst  of  a  commimity  which  honored  hinot  for  his 
worth,  and  his  latter  years  were  pa^ed  in  the  ease  his  early 
label's  justly  entitled  him  to.  But  tlie  peculiai-  Lxcellence 
of  his  life  was  the  pliilantliropy  which  distiiigiiiahed  him, 
and  the  zeal  with  which  he  entered  into  plans  for  the  diffii- 
sion  of  religion,  and  labored  to  give  those  plans  the  elfec- 
tivenesB  which  prodnces  desired  results.  The  various  insti- 
tationa  in  this  and  other  citiee  which  have  derived  benefit 
from  his  eoimaels  or  aid  from  his  generosity,  will  feel  that 
they  have  lost  mnch  in  the  departure  of  one  whose  zeal  for 
usefulness  made  him  respected  and  valued  \s  Iicievtii  iiu  wab 
called  to  act. 

"  Mr,  Henry's  loss  will  be  deeply  felt,  for  he  had  created 
the  q^uiet  feeling  of  respect  which  springs  the  judg- 
ment, not  from  impulsOi  in  the  minds  of  many  to  whom  he 
was  personally  nnknown;  and  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
knew  him  well,  respect  was  mingled  with  veneration." 

From  the  Pmntyhama  Inqu^wr: 

"We  annotmce  with  sincere  regret  the  death  of  Alexan- 
der Henry,  £si^.,  uu  old,  cherished|  and  truly  estimable 
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cituBen  of  Philadelphia.   He  died  at  hia  reddence  in  this 

city  at  liu  larly  h<:>ur  jeslerday  morninpr,  in  tlic  ciirlilv- 
BGcoiid  yrar  of  his  age.  Mr.  Hl'Iu y  was  for  yoars  prMuii- 
ueiitly  cunnected  with  many  of  our  most  vahiable  Irik  vo- 
leat  institutions.  His  name  was  as  a  tower  of  strength  in 
every  good  cause  in  which  he  was  associated,  and  his  mem- 
ory will  liYe  in  the  grateful  hearts  of  thousands." 

From  the  sermon  preached  at  his  funeral,  by  the  Eev. 
John  McDowell,  D.  D. : 

"As  a  Christian  and  an  ofEcer  in  the  church,  he  was 
active  in  hia  Matster's  service.  And  uhcn  liis  feeble  health 
and  the  infirmities  of  age  forbade  active  services,  be  ^va» 
still  engaged,  by  his  wise  counsels  and  liberal  contributions, 
in  promoting  the  cause  of  Christ,  and  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  good  of  his  fellow-men.  In  him,  eveiy  good  ob- 
ject in  Philadelphia,  for  the  promotion  of  its  prosperity,  the 
instruction  of  the  rising  generation,  the  reformation  of  the 
vicious,  and  the  relief  uf  the  poor  and  distressed,  fouiiii  a 
liberal  and  ellicient  patron.  And  especially  was  Ids  lil)er- 
ality  exercised  toward  objects  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  kingdom  of  Christ  and  the  salvation  of  the  souls 
of  men. 

"  Before  the  speaker  had  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Henry,  and  hefore  the  formation  of  the  many  beueyo- 
lent  religious  institutions  which  are  the  glory  of  the  present 

age,  when  large  contributions  for  religious  objects  were 
raie,  he  had  roa<l  and  lioard  of  the  doiiatiuns  <>(  Mr.  Henry, 
and  one  other  benevolent  man  in  Philadelphia,  gone  to  his 
rest,  with  admiration.  For  many  years,  and  to  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  was  uniformly  one  of  the  largest  contribnton 
to  the  beneyolent  institutions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
this  country,  to  which  he  belonged.  But  he  did  not  con- 
fine his  benefactions  for  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  to  the  institutions  of  his  own  denomination,  but 
others,  for  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  object,  ever 
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found  in  bim  an  efficient  Mend ;  and  the  paialjzing  inflnr 
ence  of  age  did  not,  in  bim,  aa  is  frequently  the  case,  lessen 
his  benef&ctioiis. 

"  Among  the  numerous  benevolent  institutions  of  Phila- 
delpliia  and  elsewhere  with  which  lie  was  connected,  and 
to  which  he  was  a  large  contributor,  I  beg  briefly  to  notice 
a  few.*  He  gave  much  to  the  poor  and  needy.  Among 
other  benefactions  to  this  class,  for  many  years  every  sum- 
mer he  purchased  a  large  stock  of  wood,  which,  in  the 
winter,  he  bad  distributed  among  the  needy,  especially 
snch  as  were  rirtnous  and  pions.  The  blessing  of  many  a 
worthy  family,  whose  necessities  were  supplied  and  whose 
bearta  were  made  glad  by  his  benefactions,  has  come  upon 
him. 

To  the  Tract  cause  he  was  an  early  and  efficient  friend. 
Before  a  tract  society  was  organized  in  this  country,  he 
procured  tracts  in  England  and  had  them  distributed 
here;  and  some  of  them,  together  with  some  new  oneS| 
written  at  his  request,  were  pnblished  in  this  city  at  bis 
own  expense. 

"  Of  the  education  of  young  men  for  the  gospel  ministry, 
he  was  early  and  lon^  the  efficient  friend  and  patron.  Long 
before  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United  States  was  formed, 
be  embarked  in  the  cause  of  educating  indigent  young  men 
of  piety  and  promise  for  the  gospel  ministry.^ 

Hie  life  of  such  a  man  is  his  best  eulogy.  What  a 
striking  contrast  does  it  present  to  the  melancholy  story 
of  ruthlees  ambition,  of  grasping  coyetousness,  or  of  de- 
basing  self-indulgence,  which  crowds  the  pi^es  ol  liie 
historian,  or  is  presented  in  the  private  walks  of  life  on 
every  side. 

To  live  a  lile  of  devotion  to  the  good  of  our  fellows,  and 
the  glory  of  Him  who  hath  placed  us  amid  the  responst* 
bilities  of  active  existence;  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  hu- 
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manitf,  and,  acoordh)|^  to  our  measnre,  to  promote  tlie 

Bpiritiial,  moral,  and  temporal  well-being  nf  our  race,  is 
iiulet'<l  noble,  and  most  commendable;  l>iit  to  jiai^s  tlironi^rh 
life  engrossed  in  self,  and  indifferent  to  the  happiness  of 
others,  is  to  foiget  the  fiivt  of  duties,  and  to  forego  the 
purest  of  pleasime* 
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Th£  biography  of  professional  men  lias  ever  been  deemed 
a  most  important  branch  of  literature*  Xbe  BcholaT)  the 
diyme^  the  phyueiaa^  t^e  herc^  the  statoBniitii,  tarns  over  Its 
ponderooB  tomes  in  search  of  the  means  by  which  each  has 
risen  to  eminence— how  he  became  instinct  with  genius ; 
how  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  those  bright  luminaries  in  the 
realms  of  intellect  whicii  iuciied  him  onward  ;  how  he  toiled 
without  \voari-')nieues8 ;  bow  tlie  midnight  taper  dispelled 
the  surrounding  darkness  of  a  sunless  sky how  the  mind 
became  strong  inversely  as  the  physical  powers  became 
weak;  how  he  battled  with  successive  obstacles  till  thej 
lay  prostrate  al  his  feet;  and  how  hope  sprang  up  lil» 
magic  charms,  ascending  step  by  step  iSl  on  the  ramparts 
of  undyiijg  fame.  The  study  of  biography  enables  one  to 
do  tJiis.  It  teaches  him  what  man  may  be,  and  why  he  is 
not  what  he  might  be.  It  tells  him  of  the  perils  and  the 
triumphs  of  life ;  how  he  may  escape  the  one,  and  how  he 
may  obtain  the  other.  As  the  material  son  warms  the  entire 
earth  into  liviug^  aaimated  ezistencesi  so  does  biography 
transform  the  souls  of  men  into  resplendent  exhalatbns  ci 
that  living  Divinity  which  fills  immensity  with  his  presence. 
The  mariner's  chart  enables  one  to  steer  harmless  on  the 
broad  ocean,  amid  gulftj  and  billows,  rocks  and  fhallows, 
through  ever}'  clime,  reaching  the  most  distant  comers  of 
the  globe,  and  then  returning  laden  with  the  richest  fabrics 
of  the  East,  the  gems  of  Grolconda,  and  the  gold  of  Califor- 
nia, of  Oj^9  and  of  Australia.  So  does  biography  be- 
come a  chart  on  the  ocean  of  mind  to  aseist  the  aspirant 
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after  knowledge  till  he  obtain  treasures  better  thau  gold, 
better  than  pearls,  better  than  diamonds. 

It  is  proyerbially  true  that  biography  teaches  by  example. 
Without  good  maps  of  the  globe,  the  stndeiit  of  geography 
wonid  be  forever  wandering  among  dark  shadows,  and 
wonld  rarely  attain  to  clear  Tiews  of  to|x^^aphical  trath« 
BiogrujJiv  ;;i  the  same  way  i.-^  n  nuip  iA'  lium.m  life,  teaching 
all  wilt)  consult  it,  its  laixlmarks  and  ife  beacon  lights. 
"Would  our  own  General  Scott,  hoary  and  venerable  with 
years  as  he  is,  be  a]so  decked  with  laurels  of  martial  glory, 
such  as  were  never  before  worn  by  man,  had  he  not  read 
and  stndied  the  achievements  of  heroes  and  oonqnerors  who 
had  preceded  him  in  the  pursuit  of  military  flune  f  Would 
the  lands  of  heathen  darkness  be  visited  by  the  thousands 
of  the  heralds  of  the  Cross,  as  they  now  are,  had  not  these 
heralds  read  of  the  wanderings  of  Scwai  l^:,  of  Buchanan, 
and  of  Henry  Martyn  ?  In  illustration  of  tbis  position  ret- 
erence  might  be  made -to  individual  cases  of  eminence  in 
the  pulpit,  at  the  bar,  and  in  the  medical  profession,  in- 
duced by  an  admiration  of  the  splendid  attainments  made 
by  those  who  had  previously  labored  in  those  profeasions. 
It  is  unnecessaiy  to  do  so.  The  imagi  nation  of  the  reader 
will  readily  supply  the  omission.  Such  cases  are  too  nume- 
rous, and  too  palpable  not  to  be  remembered.  They  are 
familiar  like  lion?;e]iuld  words.  It  mav  be  asked,  neverthe- 
less,  if  many  of  our  prince-like  philanthtvpibt:^  may  not 
have  found  their  first  impulses  to  a  career  which  has  im- 
mortalized their  names,  in  studying  the  deeds  of  Howard, 
Count  Bumford,  and  Elizabeth  Fry  I  And  may  it  not  be 
presumed  that,  hereafter,  the  written  lives  of  Kiss  Night* 
ingale,  Miss  IMx,  and  others  like  unto  Ihem,  will  stimulate 
hundreds  to  inutate  their  example  in  deeds  of  mercy! 
This  may  be  expected.  Every  one  conversant  with  the 
pri]i(  i|jle3  of  mental  philosophy  must  be  aware  that  such 
will  be  a  natural  and  probable  result 
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Inductions  from  these  casual  intimatioiiB  can  not  be  mis- 
apprehended. Thej  are  as  clear  acT  the  light  of  noon. 
Thej  are  irresistible,  like  mathematical  demonstrations* 
They  are  impressive  like  a  living  voice  in  all  its  native  and 
well-trained  energy.  Hence,  in  the  theolo^cal  Bchool,  the 
lecturer  hoUU  up  the  lives  of  particular  oiic.^  in  the  clerical 
prnfes-ion  to  he  taken  hy  the  student  as  models  to  he  imi- 
tated, or  one  rather  to  be  imitated  in  one  thing,  ant  I  an- 
other in  something  else ;  to  wit,  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the 
hruad  and  sul)stantial  scheme  for  practical  piety,  James 
Sanrin  in  native  fervor  and  gospel  nnctioi^  Jonathan  Ed* 
wards  in  the  sobdefyand  unerring  truth  of  his  metaphysics, 
and  Bobert  Hall  and  Thomas  Chalmers  in  the  overwhehn* 
ing  power  of  human  eloquence.  It  is  the  same  in  the  law 
6clu)ul.  The  juridical  profea^or  would  never  dare  to  pre- 
sume his  pupils  will  become  eminent  at  the  ]>ar  or  on  the 
bench,  unless  he  can  place  ]>etV)re  them  Sir  William  I^lack- 
stone,  Chief- Justice  Hale,  Lord  E.ldon,  John  Marshall, 
Chancellor  Kent,  or  Daniel  Webster.  These  and  other 
equally  great  lights  in  jurisprudence  are  held  up  to  the 
legal  student  for  imitation — as  mirrors  in  which  he  may  be- 
hold something  of  the  fhtnre  image  of  himself.  He  is 
taught  to  meditate  upon  these  master-spirits  lol  in  a  meas- 
ure assimilated  to  them ;  to  admire  their  transcendent  pow- 
ers till  the  aspirations  of  his  own  bosom  wake  up  a  zeal  and 
au  energy  that  will  never  quail  till  life  becomes  extinct. 
Nor  is  it  less  so  in  the  medical  and  anatomical  hall.  The 
healing  and  curative  art  would  forever  be  in  its  infancy, 
did  not  each  succession  of  those  who  practice  it,  avail  them- 
selves of  the  skill  of  those  who  practiced  it  before  them. 
The  skill  of  each  generation  is  transmitted  to  a  succeeding 
one;  and  tlie  particular  types  of  character  in  different  prac- 
titioners, operating'  to  perfect  this  trkill,  is  philnsojihically 
unfolded  in  hygeian  biography.  It  is  affiimed  with  con- 
fidence that  nowhere  else  can  these  types  be  so  well  de* 
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lineated,  so  well  calculated  to  inspire  a  laudable  ambition 
for  renown  in  the  profession.  And,  indeed,  it  may  be  af* 
finned,  that  biography  generally  is  somewhat  analogous  to 
a  lens,  which  collects  and  brings  to  a  focus  the  rays  of  the 
son ;  or,  rather,  perhaps,  to  the  bnmors  of  the  eye,  which 
collect,  transmit,  and  impress  with  unerring  fidelity  upon 
the  retina  the  images  of  surrounding  objects.  Nor  is  it 
unlike  the  daguerreotyping  process  that  makes  true  pictm*es 
of  any  object  before  it  on  the  sarface  prepared  to  lecelTe 
them. 

Snch,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  generally  reeeived  opinion 
on  die  importance  of  biographical  delineations,  when  they 
relate  to  professional  menr^to  lawjei-s,  phjsiciansi  and 
elei^ymen ;  and,  more  especially,  to  statesmen  and  heroes. 

It  is  now  iKciuiiiii^  lippareni,  that  similar  reasons  may  be 
given  for  secular  biography;  that  is,  well- written  memc»im 
of  merchants,  manufacturers,  mechanics,  and  fanners,  where 
individuals  in  these  classes  can  be  found  rising  to  honor- 
able  distinction.  The  reasons  for  the  latter  are  as  cogent 
as  for  the  fonner.  On  the  latter  depend  mainly  the  enter- 
prise and  wealth  of  a  conntry.  On  the  latter  mainly,  too, 
depend  the  former  for  encouragement  and  honorable  main- 
tenance.  Blot  out  of  existence  the  producers  and  factors 
of  a  community,  and  to  whom  shall  we  look  for  the  devel- 
opment of  national  resources  and  national  wealth  ?  Indeed, 
to  whom  can  we  look,  even  for  the  means  of  a  decent  and 
comfortable  subsistence  ?  The  legal  profession  may  define 
and  protect  individual  rights  to  properly,  after  it  has  been 
acquired ;  the  clerical  profession  may  labor  ftithfoUy  and 
snccessfully  for  treaaores  that  are  in  heaven;  and  the  med- 
ical profession  may  in  its  sphere  produce  its  own  le^ttmate 
ends ;  all  of  wliieh  is  liiglily  needful  in  a  coniiuuiiitj ;  but, 
without  the  j^roducers  and  factors  of  a  country  all,  as  one, 
will  be  a  mass  of  paupers.  This  is  a  matter  of  necessity. 
It  is  not  the  province  of  professional  men  to  produce  wealth* 
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Theirs  is  a  different  vocation.  Hence  for  this  they  are  not 
responsible.  For  agents  to  do  tliis  we  are  to  look  else- 
wlierc — to  agriculturists,  to  artisans,  aad  to  tlieir  necll'iil 
aasociates,  the  factors.  These  are  the  men  that  awaken 
enteiprise,  stimulate  industry,  and  cause  wealth  to  increase 
in  a  commnnity.  Throngh  their  instrnmentalitj  agiicultnre 
is  improved,  mechanical  skill  is  matured,  labor  is  made 
honorable,  and,  above  all,  means  are  provided  not  only  for 
the  necessaries,  but  fur  the  rich  and  costly  elegances  of  life. 

It  is  preposterous,  therefore,  to  assume  that  the  h'ltter 
classoB  are  less  important  in  a  community  than  the  former ; 
or,  that  accumulative  wisdom  is  less  necessary  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other.  Hence,  the  farmer  who  distingoishes 
himself  in  making  an  acre  of  land  produce  twice  or  thrice 
what  it  has  ordinarily  yielded,  and  in  giving  employment 
and  SDStenanee  to  ten  laborers  where  only  one  before  had 
it,  is  worthy  of  being  known  to  every  farmer  of  the  coun- 
try;  and  his  well-'writtcn  bio^rapliy,  detailing  his  processes 
of  culture,  might  stimulate  hundreds  of  others  to  follow  his 
cpcample.  The  same  also  may  be  asserted  of  the  merchant, 
who  gives  occupation  to  thousands  of  men  in  building 
and  navigating  ships;  who,  through  life,  is  occupied  in 
sending  abroad  the  overstock  of  produce,  and  in  bringing 
hack  such  things  as  are  wanted  for  home  consumption; 
and  who,  by  his  superior  sagacity,  enterprise,  and  perse- 
verance, accumulates  great  wealth,  and  then  devotes  it,  or 
large  portions  of  it,  to  objects  of  public  philanthropy. 
Should  not  such  an  example  be  exhibited  in  the  broad  and 
clear  light  of  the  world!  Should  not  his  biography  be 
written  in  letteis  of  gold  ?  Should  not  all  read  it,  that  all 
may  know  the  secret  of  his  rismg  from  poverty  to  afflu- 
ence— from  obscurity  to  fame — and  of  his  becoming  able 
and  disposed  to  accomplish  bo  much  good  in  the  world  ? 
Only  one  answer  to  this  can  be  given.  No  one  can  answer 
in  the  negative. .  To  do  so  would  be  an  act  of  violence  to 
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common  sense,  an  outrage  on  the  veiy  instincts  of  man- 
hood. 

This  mode  of  reasoning  applies  also  to  artisans,  mechan- 
ics, and  manufactui*ers  of  every  name.  Most  of  them  may 
indeed  have  had  an  humble  origm ;  may  have  began  life 
poor;  may  have  straggled  long  and  hard  vrith  adversity; 
and,  what  is  still  more  to  be  deplored,  may  have  had  no 
connsel  or  cheering  smiles  from  inflnential  friends;  yet,  in 
how  many  of  these  cases  circumstances  exist  favorable  to 
the  hv^i  kind  of  intellectual  discipline?  Genius  is  evolved ; 
high  conceptions  are  engendered ;  vigorous  resolutions  are 
formed ;  noble  purposes  are  adopted,  and  the  progress  is 
onward,  till  the  age  and  the  world  is  blest  by  resolta  pre* 
vionsly  unknown  in  the  annals  of  usefdl  invention.  Thus 
Bichard  Arkwright  commenced  his  career  as  an  obscnre 
barber,  bnt  was  led  to  the  constniction  of  machinery  which 
has  been  instramental  in  the  creation  of  wealth  previously 
without  any  parallel,  and  in  reducing  the  masses  on  whom 
we  depend  for  productive  labor  into  new  combinations. 
Thus  Benjamin  Franklin  commenced  his  career  as  a  com- 
mon printer ;  hut  the  occupation  was  so  favorable  to  mental 
expansion  that  he  obtained  companionship  with  the  grea^ 
est  philosophers  and  statesmen  of  his  time.  Tbm  Bobert 
Fnlton  commenced  his  career  as  a  sel^ught  painter ;  tiien 
he  became  a  machinist,  adapting  steam  to  the  propeUing  of 
every  s])ecies  of  water-craft,  till  the  utility  of  his  device  is 
heralded  npon  every  navigable  river  in  the  civilized  globe. 
Should  not  the  biogi*apby  of  such  men  be  written  i  Should 
it  not  be  in  every  public  library,  and  in  every  private  fam* 
ily  ?  Should  not  every  boy  and  every  young  man  in  the 
countiy  be  taught  to  aspire  after  the  self-poised  genius  that 
;gave  them  rank  among  tibe  greatest  and  most  honored  ben- 
e&ctors  of  mankind?  And  shall  not  also,  in  due  time,  the 
biography  of  George  Law  be  so  written — the  man  who 
spent  his  early  days  laboring  with  his  own  hands  as  a  stone- 
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mason,  but  whose  subsequent  operations  as  a  merchant  are 
on  a  scale  of  grandeur  to  make  competition  to  crouch  down 
before  him  ?  No  doubt  his  biography  w^ill  be  written  here- 
after, and  that  it  will  reveal  secrets  showing  his  claim  to  the 
highest  honors  as  a  man  of  intellect.  These  names  are  not 
taken  because  they  are  urn' que,  and  stand  alone  in  their 
respective  classes — hundreds  might  be  collected  like  them ; 
they  are  merely  the  representatives  of  the  classes  to  which 
they  belong.  Was  not  the  merchant  who  was  the  principal 
benefactor  of  the  Tlieological  Seminary  of  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts, originally  a  shoemaker?  AVas  not  the  merchant 
that  caused  the  fi>reign  commerce  of  Salem,  in  that  State, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  be  on  a 
scale  of  proverbial  enteqjrise  and  success,  originally  a  shoe- 
maker likewise  ?  And  were  not  the  forty  thousand  dollars 
which  gave  existence  to  the  Asylum  for  the  Insane  in  Rhode 
Island,  from  an  estate  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
a  son  of  St.  Crispin?  These  facts,  and  numerous  others 
analogous  to  them,  are  fully  set  forth  in  mercantile  biogra- 
phy, and  they  are  to  the  honor  and  for  the  encouragement 
of  mechanics  everywhere  and  in  all  coming  time. 

Jonas  Chickering,  in  mental  greatness  and  in  success,  was 
not  inferior  to  any  of  these  men.  The  object  of  these  pages 
is  the  construction  of  a  memorial  to  his  name,  that  shall  ex- 
hibit to  the  world  and  posterity  his  claims  for  honorable 
distinction.  The  task  is  a  pleasing  one ;  and,  as  we  had 
no  personal  acquaintance  with  him,  and  for  nearly  twenty 
years  prior  to  his  death  did  not  see  him,  we  can  have  no 
pereonal  friendship  unduly  to  bias  our  judgment  in  his 
favor.  TVe  rather  fear  we  are  not  suflaciently  familiar  with 
the  incidents  of  his  life  to  do  him  justice ;  for  if  common 
fame  is  to  be  credited — if  the  traditionary  reminiscences  of 
his  friends  and  em])loyees  are  to  be  received  as  veritable 
representations — Mr.  Chickering  was  as  much  distinguished 
in  whatever  renders  social  life  valuable,  as  he  was  for  the 
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intellectnal  endowments  whieli  gave  him  unrivaled  proe- 

perity  in  liis  uwn  particular  sphere  of  business.  one, 
however,  can  deny  but  wliat  in  him  wu-s  a  rare  combination 
of  superior  merit ;  of  niudest  and  yet  unyielding  determina- 
tion to  pursue  the  end  he  had  in  view ;  of  commercial  saga- 
city and  integrity  as  well  as  of  mechanical  skill;  of  the 
most  systematic  conservation  in  financial  matten,  and  jet 
with  a  heart  and  hand  always  ready  to  assist  those  desOTv- 
ing  assistance.  In  his  bnsineBB  habits  there  was  no  levity, 
no  heedlessness,  no  want  of  consideratencss.  His  word  was 
ever  equal  to  liis  liond,  and  the  latter  was  never  given  un- 
less he  had  a  fair  and  well-ixi'ounded  confidence  ol'  makin<>  it 
good.  Trust  in  him  as  a  friend  or  as  a  man  of  bufiiueas  was 
never  misplaced.  Even  when  his  pecnniary  means  were 
small — ^when  his  talentSf  his  character,  and  his  hands  were 
his  only  capital — all  who  knew  him  felt  an  assnnmce  that 
no  one  would  ever  lament  placing  dependence  upon  him. 
He  did  nut  pretend,  nor  do  his  friends  pretend,  that  he  was 
exempt  Irom  the  ordinary  imperfection  of  his  nature,  or 
from  liability  to  those  secuhir  uncertainties  that  feomuLiiues 
prove  disastrous  to  the  best-devised  schemes,  and  the  most 
assiduous  regard  for  bnsineBS.  Far  &om  it  All  claimed 
by  them  is  this,  that  he  made  the  meet  jndidons  nso  of 
whatever  means  he  had,  whether  it  consisted  of  cash  or  the 
labor  of  his  own  hands ;  that  he  never  anticipated  it  nnne- 
cessarily ;  that  he  never  appropriated  it  to  any  one  object 
when  more  needed  for  Hjmctliing  else;  that  sudden  and 
rash  impulses  were  always  far  fr(.»ni  liim.  We  have  Ljug 
thought  that  the  annals  of  biography  do  not  atford  a  better 
model  of  modest  merit ;  of  a  passionate  devotion  to  one  of 
the  most  nsefiil  and  elegant  purposes  of  life ;  and  of  the 
final  result,  even  when  in  the  prime  of  his  career,  of  a 
princely  fortune,  and  a  &me  of  which  a  prince  might  be 
proud.  What  a  model  for  the  young  man  just  entering 
upon  the  world  I    ^V'ilaL  u  triumph  crowned  his  exertions  1 
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As  we  proceed,  a  more  particnlar  reference  will  be  made 
to  what  is  80  summarily  indicated.    Although  the  great 

feature  of  his  business  was  somewhat  monotonous,  yet  there 
was  enough  in  it  of  rich  incident  to  aflord  pleasing  and 
graphic  illustration  of  all  that  ha^  been  hinted  at  or  af- 
iirmed. 

Jonas  CMckering  was  a  native  of  New  Ipswich,  New 
Hampshire,  and  bom  April  5th,  1798.  This  is  one  of  the 
towns  in  that  State  particnlarlj  renowned  for  being  the 
birthplace  of  men  of  enterprise,  moral  worth,  and  succees 
in  business.  Here  was  bom  and  here  liyed,  from  Jxme 
28th,  1747,  to  Febmai  V  2 1st,  1847,  mure  than  one  hundred 
and  une  j  eais,  the  honorable  and  venerable  Timothy  Farrar. 
Here  were  bom  Samuel  Appleton  and  Nathan  Appleton, 
who  became  rieli  as  princes,  and  were  noblemen  by  nature. 
Here  lived  till  1819  the  model  and  now  patriarchal  teacher, 
Nathaniel  G.  €h)ald,  who  has  had  the  instruction  of  about 
sixty  thousand  pupils.  Here  was  the  early  home  of  Isaiah 
Kidder,  Charles  Barrett,  and  Samuel  Batchelder,  exten- 
sively Ivnown  fur  their  agency  in  establishing  on  a  firm 
basis  the  cotton  manutacturing  business  of  the  c<nmtry. 
Here  also  were  born  Ebenezer  Adams,  a  learned  prc»fes8or 
of  Dartmouth  College,  end  the  Rev.  Jesse  Appleton,  D.  D., 
the  inestimable  President  of  Bowdoin  College.  Other 
names  might  be  added  to  this  list.  It  is  pleasant  in  imagi- 
nation to  cast  an  eye  npon  a  rural  district  so  identified  with 
names  indelibly  written  on  the  pages  of  American  histoiy. 
The  idea  of  having  been  bom  in  snch  a  place  is  cheering  to 
the  very  instincts  of  our  nature.  The  hills,  the  valleys,  the 
majestic  \voudhuKl8,  the  secbided  forests,  tlie  fountain^  of 
water,  the  streams  of  water,  and  indeed  the  gi*anite  (quarries 
of  such  a  place — a  place  so  consecrated  by  associations  with 
all  that  is  great  in  manhood — awaken  human  sensibilities 
that  can  never  be  repressed.  They  are  among  the  precious 
things  of  life,  oftentimes  becoming  an  antidote  to  sadness, 
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and  a  stimulant  to  buoyancy  of  Bpirit  when  tho  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  world  seem  like  departing  from  ns.  Who  does 
not  del  i -lit  to  visit  such  a  place  of  one's  birth  and  boyhood ; 

to  bring  up  recollections  of  those  early  days,  ancl  of  the 
names  '-t'  tlio-c  wiiu  were  then  his  ei'i)ipaiii<»ii.-,  ainl  have 
since  triiuiiphcd  manfully  in  every  enterprise  and  in  every 
labor  undertaken  I  Such  a  retrofipect  is  fiill  of  absorbing 
interest,  of  moral  fragrance  and  beauty ;  it  brings  the  hopes 
and  the  fruition  of  an  earthly  pilgrimage  into  undisaembling 
fellowship ;  enabling  us  to  contemplate  this  pilgrimage,  not 
by  looking  on  shadows  rising  up  in  the  distant  fritore,  but 
on  battles  already  fuught,  and  victories  already  achieved. 
Ill  cundng  tii!U'  i>hilantlii\)pi8ts  may  make  j' junieys  to  New 
Ipswich,  to  meditate  about  the  spot  where  the  Apjdetons 
were  bom.  The  amateurs  of  music  may  also  go  there  to 
survey  the  sceneiy  and  to  inhale  an  atmosphere  that  inspired 
tiie  modest,  the  gifred  Chickering  with  a  love  of  melody. 
And  not  less  will  those  who  think  an  extreme  old  age,  clad 
with  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  mid-life,  the  most  glorious 
Wuik  uf  God  on  earth,  go  thither  to  dagiKTreotype  tlie  foot- 
steps and  the  toiiil»<toiii'  of  one  who  there  so  lived  at  the 
age  of  a  huiidred  ami  one  years. 

The  father  of  Jonas  Chickering  was  Abner  Chickeriug, 
by  trade  a  blacksmith.  He  was  also  by  occupation  a  fiir- 
mer  as  well  as  a  blacksmith.  He  was  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  respected  h\  all  who  knew  him  as  an  amiable 
and  good  man.  Jonas,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  went  from 
home  to  learn  tlie  trade  ui'  a  cabinet-maker.  As  an  appren- 
tice he  S4^r\i'(l  with  exemplary  iidelity  three  veal's.  A 
young  man  can  give  no  better  e\'idence  of  his  own  success 
in  life,  than  his  honesty,  content,  and  fidelity,  when  labor- 
ing in  a  subordinate  station.  The  young  man  who  ikils  to 
do  it,  whether  he  is  a  laborer  on  a  farm,  an  apprentice  to  a 
mechanic,  or  a  clerk  to  a  merchant,  will  always  be  viewed 
with  suspicion,  and  larely  will  evei*  one  rise  above  tlie 
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evils  to  bimBelf  of  biicIl  a  stispicion.  Wherever  be  may 
go,  it  will  be  to  him  a  frightful  ghoet   On  whatever  he 

may  place  his  hands,  it  will  paralyze  his  best  energies. 
Young  CLickering  thoun^ht  anU  acted  wisely  in  this  matter. 
In  the  period  of  his  apprenticciihip  he  made  hiiiiseli*  famil- 
iar with  the  too\s  and  implements  n?cd  in  that  necessary 
branch  of  industry.  The  establisbmeDt  in  which  he  served 
his  apprenticeship  was  small  compared  with  those  sab* 
seqnently  arisen,  but  the  lai^gest  one  of  the  time  in  that 
section  of  oonntrj.  His  advantages  of  education  were  few 
indeed ;  but,  snch  as  they  were,  he  improved  them  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  At  an  early  age  he  evinced  great  apti- 
tude for  miisic.  When  quite  a  boy  he  learned  to  play  on  a  , 
fife,  and  on  sundry  occasions  gave  evidence  of  liis  pro- 
ficiency in  the  art.  At  the  side  of  a  six  feet  drummer  he 
would  step  to  the  music  as  they  led  off,  on  training  days, 
the  martial  forces  of  the  town.  Such  exhibitions  of  a  conn* 
try  militia,  at  best,  are  not  much  in  accordance  with  good 
taste ;  and,  in  his  case,  considering  the  inequality  of  size 
between  himself  and  his  musical  comrade,  there  was  in 
them  more  of  the  ridiculous  than  of  gravity.  Nevertlieless, 
they  here  acquire  importance,  because  they  present  the  first 
musical  feats  of  otic  \vho  afterward  ti»ok  a  most  elevated 
position  in  tlie  republic  of  music.  Afterward,  in  his  brief 
life,  his  establishment  was  a  center  of  attraction  among  the 
lovers  of  harmony,  and  he  presided  over,  and  as  it  were 
gave  laws  and  character  to  the  most  distingnisbed  musical 
society  of  the  country.  These  first  feats  might  well  be 
placed  on  canvas,  in  contrast  with  the  eminent  services  he 
subsequently  rendered  the  cause  for  which  he  so  success- 
fully toiled,  and  the  moral  would  be  strikinsrly  impressive. 
The  contrast  would  denot^j  an  ii]iward  progress  not  often 
made  in  so  short  a  period.  It  would  inculcate  lessons  of 
wisdom  rarely  equaled,  and  never  surpassed.  The  next 
step  of  Jonas  Ghiekering  in  this  upward  progress,  was  to 
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plaj  on  tho  clarionet ;  and,  as  a  oontomporaiy  states,  such 
was  his  ability  for  the  science  of  hannonic  Bounds,  he  eonld 
read  instanter,  wilih  accmacy,  any  ordinary  sacred  ntnsie 
presented  to  him.   But  the  event  which  led  to  an  entire 

ch»inge  in  tho  lousiness  purposes  of  hia  life,  desorv\-s  a  more 
particular  recital.  Some  time  in  the  last  year  of  his  ap- 
prentice»liip,  he  became  acquaintotl,  for  the  first  time,  with 
the  internal  structure  of  the  pianoforte.  Tliere  was  then 
but  one  instnunent  of  the  kind  in  Kew  Ipswich,  and  that 
was  nearly  or  altogether  useless  from  being  ont  of  ttme^  and 
needing  some  repairs.  This  was  the  onlv  |  ianofotte  Hr. 
Chickering  had  ever  seen,  and  he  had  not  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  its  internal  orgiini/uition.  Yet  he  felt  inclined 
to  make  experiments  upon  it.  He  carefullj  inspected  every 
portion  of  it;  separated  its  various  paits;  discovered  the 
injury  it  had  received ;  made  the  needfol  repairs  \  and 
then  readjusted  the  entire  stmctnre.  His  success  was  com- 
plete :  the  instnunent  was  again  fit  for  use.  This  was  an 
achievement  scarcely  to  have  been  expected,  dther  by 
himself  or  others.  A  transition  of  puri>08e  from  being  a 
cal»inet-maker  to  being  a  piano  ft  )rte-maker,  considering  his 
tasste  for  mu?«ic,  was  natural ;  to  him  it  boou  became  not  a 
matter  of  intention,  but  a  matter  of  fact. 

Hence,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  the  early  part  of  1818, 
he  went  to  Boston,  as  young  men  from  the  country,  and 
especially  from  New  Hampshire,  often  go  to  the  city  to 
seek  their  fortune.  During  the  first  year  Mr.  Chickering 
had  employment  with  a  cabinet-maker.  By  tliis  means  au 
addition  was  made  to  his  finances  ;  a  thing  not  to  be  de- 
spised by  one  in  his  cireunustances  at  that  time.  In  this 
period  also  he  had  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  many  strange  things  in  city  life;  to  gratify  his 
taste  in  regard  to  musical  performances ;  and,  especially,  to 
ascertain  the  feasibility  of  carrying  into  effect  his  desire  to 
construct  musical  instruments.  From  the  day  that  he  gal- 
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Tanked,  as  it  were,  the  old  pianoforte  of  his  native  town, 
he  never  ceased  to  indulge  himself  in  waking  dreams  to 
comprehend  the  witchery,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  of  sach  an 
instrament  Ability  to  make  one  like  it,  if  he  could  not 
make  a  better  one,  was  the  apex  of  his  ambition.  Accord- 
ingly, at  tlie  end  of  liis  fii*st  year  in  Boston,  February  15tli, 
1819,  Tint  losing  a  single  day,  he  commenced  work  with  a 
pianuiorte-maker.  Tim  was  a  prominent  fact — a  new  era 
in  his  life.  This  was-  the  commencement  in  a  career  of 
honorable  distinction  never  forgotten  by  him.  He  then 
b^gan  to  lay  a  bioad  and  deep  foundation  for  fame  and  for- 
tnne.  Had  he  proceeded  without  this  foundation,  dlsap- 
pc^ntment  would  have  been  the  consequence.  His  policy 
was  to  do  things  well — thoroiigldj — cost  whatever  time  it 
might.  Kever  did  he  leave  a  })iece  of  work  done  imper- 
fectly, devoting  to  it  an  hour  only  when  it  required  the 
labor  of  two  houB.  In  this  way  he  became  an  adept  as  an 
artist.  This  was  soon  known  by  his  comrades  and  by  his 
employer.  He  was  amply  rewwded  for  it,  as  men  nsoally 
are.  He  was  famished  with  the  best  work  to  be  done ; 
and  for  that  the  most  liberal  pay  is  given. 

At  the  period  of  which  we  arc  speaking,  the  pianoforte, 
as  a  piece  of  mechanism,  was  in  its  infancy.  In  America 
it  was  peculiarly  so.  The  instrument  itself  is  a  modem 
invention,  taking  date  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth 
centuy.  like  most  inventions,  it  was  bnt  the  mere  em- 
biy  0  of  a  result  of  the  greatest  magnitade  in  social  lifo.  80 
imperfect  was  it  that  littile  or  nothing  now  remains  of  what 
then  constitnted  the  iustrmnent,  but  the  original  conception. 
Successive  improvementB  were  added,  till  reaching  a  degree 
of  excellencd  at  first  not  ixuagined.  Then  only  a  few  fam- 
ilies in  this  conntry  were  in  possession  of  a  pianoforte; 
and  the  few  to  be  found  were  of  foreign  constmction.  Even 
these  were  so  infbrior  to  the  instroment  now  made^  that  they 
have  become  entirely  snpeneded  as  worthless.  But  imper- 
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feet  m  they  were,  the  art  of  mnkiris:  tlu  jii  ni  Aiiu'rica  was 
Bcaix-eiy  posseseed.   The  entire  demand  for  the  piaxiofortei 
forty  years  ago,  waa  so  snudl  as  to  create  little  or  no  io- 
ducement  for  men  of  geuitis  and  capital  to  embark  in  the 
mannfactare  of  it  ICr.  Chiekering,  however,  resolved  not 
only  to  be  the  maker  of  the  instniment  as  it  then  was,  but 
to  make  improvements  upon  it ;  to  search  out  and  remedy 
iL!5  ULibcta;  to  give  it  a^Mitioiial  sweetness  and  volume  of 
melody ;  und  e»pt;eially  to  give  it  that  Tnecha!iical  perfec- 
tion so  indispengable  for  its  coming  into  geueial  use.    It  is 
well  known  that  the  instnunents  constructed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  nineteentli  century  were  constantly  liable  to  get 
ont  of  tune,  and  hence  to  ftuniah  a  mere  jargon  of  discord- 
ant sonnds.  To  prevent  this  liability  was  the  great  desidei^ 
atum.    The  evil  was  not  so  great  in  the  city,  where  tlie 
maker  was  near  by,  but  in  the  cuuntr}'  it  presented  an  iu- 
Buperable  obstacle  to  itis  coming  into  general  use.  We 
once,  and  indeed  several  times,  sent  over  Ulty  miles  to  pro- 
cure a  person  to  tmie  our  piano ;  and  it  may  have  been, 
that  in  a  month  afterward  it  was  no  better  than  before. 
Mr.  Ohickering's  great  eShrt  was  to  make  an  instrament  to 
remain  in  tnne  and  fit  for  nse  widiont  regard  to  atmo- 
spheric influence  u}x»n  it;  to  continue  substaiiiially  the 
same,  wliutlier  exposed  to  the  licat  nl'sumnier  or  the  c«->ltl  uf 
winter — whether  to  a  moist  or  a  dry  atmos])here — whether 
upon  the  ocean  or  upon  the  land.   This  was  his  aim*  Por 
this  he  toiled ;  for  this  he  availed  himself  of  every  known 
means  of  aid.  Of  what  he  did  accomplish,  all  was  not  the 
result  of  one  effort  His  achievements  were  progressiTe. 
Each  point  gained  stimulated  him  to  gain  another;  and 
thus  he  went  on  till  his  work  i.s  what  wu  find  it.    If  it  is 
not  jKjrfect;  if  it  dot'o  not  embrace  every  shade  «»f  excel- 
lence he  desired,  he  reached  an  enviable  approximation  to 
his  wishes.  Mr.  Chickering  applied  himself  to  Iiis  purpose 
scientifically ;  studying  the  theory  of  atmospheric  vibradon 
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and  musical  combination;  and,  al>«»ve  all.  an  application  of 
the  principles  of  mechanical  pbilodophj  to  tiie  construction 
of  the  instrnment.  The  programme  of  his  efforts  was  to  be 
not  simply  an  imitatiTe  mechanic,  but  a  student  in  the 
great  lavs  of  the  art ;  not  a  musical  automaton,  to  grind 
out  music  as  wilih  a  hand-organ,  but  to  be  a  proficient  in 
the  philosophy  of  melody.  Here  was  an  aim  not  unworthy 
of  the  greatest  genius.  Uere  was  a  field  so  immeasurably 
wide,  tlie  life-time  of  a  man  was  not  too  Ion*:;  to  explore  it. 
He  was  not  alone  in  his  aspirations  to  improve  the  piano- 
forte. Nunns,  Osborn,  Davoust,  Appleton,  Stoddard,  Our- 
lier,  the  Babcocks,  Louds,  and  others,  engaged  in  an  honor 
able  competition  to  Hils  end— a  portion  of  these  mann&c- 
tnrers  preceding  him  in  busineas.  It  is  not  proposed  to 
specify  what  percentage  of  the  merit  and  honor  of  this 
competition  belongs  to  Mr.  Cllickerin<,^  It  may  be  af- 
firmed, nevertheless,  that  if  a  di\  idend  were  to  be  graduated 
upon  the  public  patronage  bestowed  upon  those  interested, 
his  share  is  enough  to  gratify  any  reasonable  ambition. 

Mr.  Ohlckering  labored  about  three  years  as  a  journey- 
man, and  then  conmienced  businesB  on  his  own  account,  in 
company  with  a  Mr.  Stewart,  under  the  firm  of  Stewart  & 
Chickering.  The  copartnership  was  not  of  long  continu- 
ance, lie  then  went  on  alone.  In  1830,  twelve  yeare  after 
his  arrival  in  Boston,  Captain  John  Mackay,  a  retired  ship- 
master, became  an  associate  with  him  in  businej^s.  Mr. 
Chickering  continued  to  have  the  entire  direction  of  the 
mechanical  part  of  their  establishment ;  and  his  associate, 
who  was  not  a  mechanic,  directed  the  finances  and  other 
business  details  of  it.  Their  operations  were  in  the  highest 
degree  successfhl.  Mr.  Chickering^s  instmments  obtained 
a  celebrity  exceeding  all  anticipation.  Tlie  demand  for 
them  was  continually  on  the  increase,  so  that  it  was  fre- 
(^uently  difficult  to  fill  ordere  witJiout  delay.  The  conse- 
quence was,  money  ^owed  in  upon  the  firm  in  so  many 
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channels  it  I>ec8me  rich,  and  seemed  to  put  competition  at 
defiance.  Tliis  wiw  ilic  very  thin«^  "wanted.  The  the«»rv  of 
Mr.  GhiekeiiDg  was  to  brin'^  into  requisition  the  principles 
of  science  appei-taining  to  the  subject,  and  to  use  the  best 
materiaUi  and  the  highest  grade  of  mechanical  skill ;  but  it 
was  evident  this  oould  not  be  done  on  a  laige  scale  without 
ample  pecuniary  means.  Hence,  as  tiie  pecuniary  means 
of  the  lirm  were  cunstiuitly  increasing,  his  facilities  were 
constantly  being  multiplied  for  being  enabled  to  ijrive  sc<  >pe 
and  efi'ect  to  his  own  talents.  Between  tlie  ijicreabing  skill 
and  the  increasing  finances  belonging  to  the  tirm,  tliere  was 
an  indefinitely  progressive  beneficial  reaction.  Each  new 
instroment,  of  a  decidedly  improved  character  over  others 
that  had  been  made,  on  being  sent  oat  upon  the  pnblie, 
wonld  increase  the  reputation  cf  the  mann^tnrer,  and 
cause  new  ordei-s  and  fresh  means  to  rush  in  ii])on  the 
proprietois,  so  tliat  not  a  week  i>assed,  as  it  were,  without 
augmented  accelerating  ability  still  further  to  improve  the 
respectability  and  the  solidity  of  the  establishment. 

The  incr^ing  wealth  of  the  firm  enabled  it  to  assume 
an  attitade  in  the  mercantile  eonmiimity,  to  import  the  fop- 
eign  materials  needed ;  and,  eepecially,  to  import  1  )y  the 
cargo  the  woods  nsed  in  the  oonstmction  of  cases,  instead 
of  j>urcha8inq  at  home  in  small  quantities.  In  tliis  there 
were  several  advanta<,'es ;  l)etter  articles  were  obtained; 
they  were  obtained  at  lower  ])rice8,  and,  in  addition  to  this, 
the  large  quantities  of  wood  thus  kept  on  hand  would  b^ 
come  better  seasoned  than  though  purchased,  from  time  to 
time,  in  small  quantities  aa  needed.  In  1841,  Captain  Hao- 
kay  sailed  fiom  Boston  for  Sonth  America,  withaviewof 
obtaining  a  cargo,  well  assorted,  of  the  beautifiil  and  costly 
woods  to  be  had  there.  No  tidings  of  him  were  ever  re- 
ceived, and  the  presumption  is,  the  vessel  was  foundered 
when  at  sea.  The  apprehension  was  natural  that  the  sur* 
viviag  partner,  with  such  a  weight  of  commercial  respon* 
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sibility  devolving  on  him,  would  become  perplexed  and 
worn  do^Ti  with  the  increased  labor,  if  not  iih^^lutely  em- 
baixafised.  Such  was  the  apprehension ;  and  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  public  began,  as  it  were,  to  appreciate  the 
fall  powers  of  Mr*  Ghickering's  mind.  He  was  a  man  of 
kind  feelings  and  strong  friendship,  like  the  best  of  men, 
and  when  persoaded  that  he  would  see  his  friend  and  his 
partner  no  more,  was  stricken  with  sadness.  It  was,  how- 
ever, the  "pushing  impulse  of  hiiuKinity,  and  not  of  terror  or 
desjiondency.  If  there  was  a  falling  tear,  it  came  not  f^rth 
because  of  a  distracted  mind,  hut  was  the  o&pring  of  a 
sanctified  nature,  like  unto  that  shed  at  the  grave  of  Las 
aroB.  He  oontinued  the  bosiness  alone:  having  such  an 
accxunnlation  of  means»  and  snch  increased  stock  of  expe- 
rience, he  did  not  appear  to  need  an  associate.  From  that 
period  to  tLc  une  uf  his  own  deatli,  more  than  thirteen 
yearn  afterward,  his  fame  was  constantly  becomini^  more 
and  more  buoyant,  till  in  the  country  there  was  apparently 
BO  liTuit  to  it. 

To  say  that  Mr.  Ohickering  was  at  the  head  of  piano- 
forte-mi^rSf  is  saying  what  we  believe  all  will  admit;  and 
Is  in  no  way  disrespectftil  to  his  brethren  of  the  same  craft 

lie  also  took  a  high  position  as  an  amateur  in  the  musical 

world  ;  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  this :  had  we 
space,  much  more  might  be  Baid  on  the  subject.  That  he 
was  a  philanthropist,  whose  heart  and  hand  were  always 
open  to  the  claims  of  deserving  poverty,  no  one  that  knew 
him  intimately  will  deny.  Nor  is  it  less  an  established 
&ct,  that  as  a  merchant  and  capitalist,  he  was  distinguished 
for  \i[  l  ightness,  for  promptness,  and  for  the  most  stringent 
regard  tu  honorable  dealing.  The  design  of  this  article  is 
not  to  give  a  history  of  musical  progress,  of  the  sueecssivo 
improvements  in  the  pianoforte,  of  the  minute  details  of  his 
own  manufacture  of  it,  nor  eq[>eciaUy  of  his  skill  in  con- 
strocting  and  ad^iisting  the  serecal  parts  of  the  instrument, 
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as  if  we  were  ])re})anii^^  a  va«lo-ineenin  for  the  use  of  the 
pianoforte-maker ;  but  simply  to  furnish  n  general  outiitie 
of  his  career  from  tlie  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  Our 
aim  is  simply  to  present  Mm  to  the  public  everywhere,  and 
not  lees  to  posterity,  as  a  man  of  the  dearest  views  and  the 
greatest  aptitude  in  his  vocation ;  as  a  man  of  the  purest 
and  most  exalted  attributes  in  social  life ;  as  f^nnishing  an 

in>tancc!  uf  success  secured  to  him  by  an  a<lheiviice  to  these 
tsocial,  mural,  and  intellectual  endowments  that  hoa  few 
parallels,  and  should  be  written  in  letters  of  *rold ;  and  es- 
pecially as  exerting,  in  his  multiplication  of  tlio  means  of 
musical  performance,  a  high  tone  of  moral  influence,  that 
makes  him  a  distinguished  benefactor  of  his  age.  The  re> 
maining  portions  of  this  article  will  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
sentation of  fhcts  and  illustrations  corroborative  of  these 
positions.  Tliose  who  desire  to  be  furnished  with  \\hat 
relate^  lo  a  variety  f>f  other  matters  incident  to  the  main 
subject,  are  referred  to  au  intei*esting  and  most  l>f  autifid 
"  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas  Chiekering," 
from  the  pen  of  Bichard  Green  Parker.  The  writer  is  a 
fine  belles-lettres  scholar,  and  an  accomplished  amateur  in 
the  department  of  literature  with  which  the  THbute*'  is 
80  well  savored.  The  Tribute  is  an  honor  to  the  writer  as 
well  as  to  Mr.  Cliickering. 

8oou  after  the  connection  of  Mr.  Chickering  with  Captain 
Maokay,  a  laige  building  waa  erected  by  the  fii*m,  tlie  better 
to  proeecute  the  business.  The  workshops  in  this  building 
were  sufficient  for  more  than  a  hundred  hands.  At  the 
time,  this  was  supposed  to  be  an  amount  of  capacity  equal 
to  the  requisitions  of  the  greatest  imaginable  entailment 
of  their  operations.  In  a  few  years,  however,  the  reputation 
of  the  estiiblishnient  was  f-uch,  that  aceommudations  were 
required  for  more  than  double  that  number  of  workmen. 
Besides  these  workshops  there  were  spacious  storerooms,  in 
which  were  constantly  kept  large  quantities  of  the  various 
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materials  used  in  the  eomtrtiction  of  the  inshnments.  Here 
were  always  to  be  found  an  abundance  of  the  be.-t  articles 
to  be  had  in  the  country.  An  inferior  ai-ticlc  wa^  never  to 
l)e  u-etl.  Tlie  secret  c»f  his  success  depended  much  on  this 
particular  feature  of  the  establishment  And  in  addition 
to  the  workshops  and  the  storerooms,  there  were  commodi- 
ous and  attractive  varerooms.  These  warerooms  answered 
a  double  purpose.  In  them  were  deposited  the  instmments 
when  completed.  These  instniments  were  of  all  prices, 
from  a  thonsand  dollars  downward,  and  exhibiting  the  best 
kinds  of  mechanical  skill,  in  richly  diversified  pattenif;,  to 
be  been  in  the  most  noted  pianoforte  warerooms  of  this  or 
anj  other  country.  These  rooms  were  in  a  style  of  elegance 
to  give  magical  effect  to  the  music  therein  produced.  Of 
course  they  became  a  center  of  resort  for  musical  amateurs. 
Tlhej  were  not  visited  simply  by  persons  wanting  to  pm> 
chase  an  instroment,  but  l  )y  those  having  musical  affinities ; 
they  became  a  kind  of  musical  exchange — to  transact  busi- 
ness, to  give  scope  to  friendship  among  kindred  spirits,  to 
form  canons  of  law,  and  to  pronounce  the  juridical  de- 
cisions having  authority  in  the  musical  world.  Here  also 
might  be  found  in  hours  of  leisure,  professional  men  of  every 
class,  gentlemen  of  distinction  visiting  Boston,  and,  not  less 
observable,  ladies  of  fashion  and  refinement  in  the  search  ot 
amusement  No  one  thus  going  there  could  fail  of  being 
interested.  No  one  accustomed  thus  to  go  there  could  fiiil 
of  observing  and  respecting  the  modest,  the  gifted  pro- 
prietor. 

For  many  years  prior  to  his  death,  Mr.  Chickering  turned 
out  of  the  establishment  about  thirty  pianofortes  each  week, 
one  of  which  at  least  was  a  grand  piano,  valued  at  from 
seven  hundred  to  one  thousand  dollars.  The  business  sta* 
tistics  of  Mr.  Chickering^s  oj^erations  would  be  very  useful, 
but  we  have  only  a  few  of  the  minute  details.  From  these 
few,  inferences  may  be  drawn  iu  relation  to  other  particidai*s, 
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which,  if  not  preciselj  accurate,  will  he  fonnd  enough  ao  for 
practiciil  jmrpoies.  It  is  well  known  that  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  he  irave  constant  ocmjiation  to  ah»'nt  tw^  hnn- 
dred  hands.  If  thev  earned  each  ^teeu  dollare  a  week  on 
ATI  f>verage— his  hest  hands  earned  much  more — a  few  doit 
ble  that  maa — his  weekly  pajments  for  labor  alone  were 
three  tbonsand  dollan^  or  one  hundred  and  fifty  tfaonnnd 
dolhuiB  per  year.  We  think  a  rimilar  mm  for  ^e  materiik 
used  is  a  low  estimate.  If  so.  his  wecklv  ]»a_vn-ients  w^re 
about  six  thousand  dollars,  that  is,  a  thousand  d-'Har-  \  eT 
dnv  :  amonntinfj:  in  the  year  to  more  than  three  huTidred 
and  fifty  tlionsand  dollars.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
pmdently  estimated,  that  he  manu&ctured  in  the  whdA 
period  of  his  conducting  the  boBtness,  fo«urteen  thousand  in- 
straments.  The  average  price  may  have  been  four  hundred 
dollars  each.  This  wonid  have  jnelded  a  i^roas  amount  of 
receipts  equal  to  al>out  six  millions  of  dollar's.  Calculations 
of  this  Sort  show  the  commercial  importance  of  his  l)n>ino-s. 
These  calcidations  can  not  be  very  far  from  the  trudu 
They  are  as  likely  to  he  too  low  as  too  high.  It  would  be 
easy  &om  the  books  of  the  concern  to  make  whatever  cor- 
rections are  needed.  In  a  commercial  aspect,  there^sre,  he 
occupied  a  position  of  great  importance  to  the  community. 
Is  not  the  man  who  gives  em])loyment  to  two  hundred  per 
sons,  and  adequate  means  of  snj»i>(.rt  to  them  and  their 
wives  and  children,  a  }>id)lic  beiiet'actor  ?  Sh<«nld  not  the 
man  who  statedly  pays  out,  f«»r  labor  and  raw  materials,  a 
thousand  d(  liars  a  day,  be  highly  esteemed  among  his  fel- 
low-men I  Ought  not  his  name  to  be  rescued  from  oblivion, 
and  handed  down  to  posterity  in  company  with  the  names 
of  the  best  and  greatest  men  of  his  time!  So  we  thinL 
The  deeds  of  which  we  ppeak  never  caused  a  pang  of  sor- 
row— never  caused  a  falling  tear,  uidcs.^  it  were  a  tear  of 
joy  and  fjratitude  for  pome  kindness  bestowed.  Tlie  ques- 
tion arises  at  eveiy  step  we  take,  by  whom  was  all  this 
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accompli^lK'd  ?  Had  the  individual,  who  did  all  this  good, 
paternal  wealth  to  sustain  him  in  his  career  of  enterprise  ? 
Had  he  powerful  fiiends  to  «dacato  him — ^to  introdnce  him 
to  the  world — to  gire  him  advice  and  aid  when  the  ficowla 
of  opposing  ohetaelee  rose  np  before  him f  By  iio  means! 
It  was  l3ie  fkrmer^  son  of  Kew  Ipswich,  whose  firgt  feat 
was  plajing  on  a  life,  tiainiog  daye,  that  was  enabled  by 
his  own  genius,  his  own  industry,  and  hia  own  good  char- 
acter, to  accomplish  all  this. 

About  a  year  prior  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Chickering,  the 
edifice  used  for  his  business  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 
TbjB  was  December  Ist,  1862.  The  loss,  as  may  well  be 
supposed,  was  great ;  not  simply  in  the  destruction  of  piano- 
fbrtes  in  the  warerooms,  and  of  materials  in  the  store- 
rooms, but  nearly  ])erliai>s  of  equal  uuionut  in  the  loss  of 
patterns  and  the  interruption  of  his  business.  Sueli  a  dis- 
aster would  crush  most  men  to  the  ground.  It  did  not, 
however,  discourage  him.  It  rather  gave  him  new  energy. 
He  was  rather  overcome  hy  the  kindness  of  feeling  shown, 
than  by  his  losses.  And  this  kindness  was  a  material  one ; 
not  consisting  of  sympathizmg  words  only,  but  of  substan- 
tial pecuniary  overtures  amply  adapted  to  the  exigency. 
From  various  (quarters  he  prumptly  and  spontaneously  re- 
ceived assurances  of  all  the  pecuniary  aid  that  might  bo 
wanted  to  recommence  his  businesft.  Ko  time  was  wasted 
by  him  in  melancholy  reflections,  or  in  yaciUatmg  concen- 
tration of  purpose  for  the  future.  He  never  acted  with 
more  decision  or  with  more  wisdom.  Indeed,  the  para- 
lyzing catastrophe  seemed  to  bring  out  new  elements  of 
character  not  before  known  to  exist.  The  fii-st  thing  he 
did  was  to  relieve  the  hundreds  of  his  workuieu  lV<»m 
anxiety.  Accordingly,  temporary  accomm-xhitiuns  for  the 
resumption  of  their  labor  were  forthwith  prov  ided,  with  the 
considerate  pledge  that  there  should  l)e  no  interruption  to 
the  stated  means  needed  by  them  for  the  support  of  their 
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families.  Such  kind  regard  from  an  emploTcr  will  always 
Bccurt'  aiit'Ctiun  aiid  fidelity  on  the  part  of  PTiij*lnvees.  So 
it  was  in  this  case.  They  loved  and  venerated  Mr.  Chick- 
ering  as  a  father ;  and  the  most  impresBive  scene  connected 
with  hie  life  or  hie  death— one  of  the  most  impreasive  and 
ioBtroctlye  we  hare  ever  known— was  the  long  train  at  hie 
funeral,  and  in  the  church  before  the  officiating  priest,  of 
two  hundred  such  individuals  in  monming  badgos,  bowed 
down  and  unable  to  abstain  from  the  uneiiin^  demonstra- 
tions of  the  deepest  sorrow.  In  the  incidents  uf  moral 
grandeur  connected  with  a  contlagration,  we  know  only  one 
in  this  country  that  can  be  compared  with  that  of  Mr. 
Chickeiing*  *Sm  one  is  that  of  Harper  and  Brothers. 
The  one  was  the  deBtmclion  of  the  laigest  pianoferte  estab* 
liidiment  in  the  country;  the  other  was  the  deetniction  of 
the  largest  book  establishment  in  the  conntry.  In  each  case 
the  waste  of  property  was  frightfully  great.  In  reference 
to  each  case  there  was  a  wide  and  deep-felt  sympathy  in 
the  commnnity  never  before  witnessed.  In  each  case  the 
loss  was  deemed  to  be  public  as  well  as  private.  In  each 
case  the  proprietors  were  endowed  with  an  energy  and  a 
ibrecast  that  seemed  ahnost  snperhnman,  and  led,  as  in  the 
tabled  ashes  ofthe  phcsniz,  to  a  new  pianoforte  establishment, 
not  only  the  greatest  in  the  country,  bnt  the  greatest  in  the 
world  ;  and  to  a  new  book  establishment,  not  only  the  hir- 
c^est  and  most  magnificent  in  the  conntry,  buL  without  an 
eqnal  in  the  world.  Such  men  give  dignitj  to  their  race, 
and  are  a  blessing  to  the  world. 

The  next  movement  of  Mx,  Ohickering  was  to  proceed  in 
the  erection  of  a  new  edifice,  on  a  plan  commensurate  to 
his  wants,  and  exceeding  in  magnitade  and  conveniences 
any  edifice  known  to  exist  for  an  analogous  ]>ur|>jae.  It 
has  also  been  stAd  that  this  is  the  largest  buUding  in  the 
United  States,  excej)t  the  Ca2>itol  at  ^\  iu-sliiugton.  Possibly 
it  may  be  so ;  and  from  the  annexed  statistics  the  supposition 
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IS  not  an  improbable  one.    It      sitnated  in  the  laoiuli  part 
of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  fonns  a  hollow  square,  with  a 
large  court  in  the  center.   The  lot  for  building  and  yard 
contains  five  acres.   On  the  streets  it  is  five  stories  high, 
and  ax  stories  from  the  hollow  square  or  conrt,  which  is 
ODe  story  lower  than  tiie  streetsw  The  front  extends  on  Tre- 
mont-street  two  bimdred  and  fbrty-^ye  feet,  and  the  wings 
two  hundred  and  sixty-two  feet  in  length.   The  widtli  of 
the  building  all  rdiiiid  the  liollow  square  is  fifty  feet.  In 
the  walls  of  this  biiildinj?  were  used  three  millions  of  brick, 
two  thousand  perch  of  stone,  and  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred casks  of  lime  and  cement   In  it  are  five  acres  of  floor 
room,  nine  hundred  window%and  eleven  thousand  lights  of 
glass.  The  machinery  of  the  building  is  operated  by  a 
steam-engine  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  horse  power.  The 
furnaces  and  boOer  are  below,  and  besides  fhmishing  steam 
for  the  enjj^ne,  supply  a  sufHcient  quantity  to  heat  the  en- 
tire estabii.^hmeut.    It  requireis  eleven  miles  of  iron  ]»ipe  to 
accomplish  this.     Chickering's  Pianoforte  Establishment 
is  one  of  the  greatest  architectural  and  mechanical  curiosi- 
ties known  to  exist.  To  see  it;  to  inspect  its  various  parts; 
to  cast  an  eye  on  the  ingenious  and  busy  scores  of  men 
therein  occupied,  will  richly  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
a  long  journey  thither.  The  conception  for  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  especially  to  fiirait^h  the  means  to  erect  it 
and  to  operate  it,  required  a  master-spirit.    But  Jonas 
Chickering  did  not  live  to  see  it  completed.    He  died  from 
the  rupture  of  a  bluod-vessel,  when  at  the  house  of  a  friend, 
on  a  mission  of  charity,  December  8th,  1853.   He  had  suf- 
fered previously  from  apoplectic  attads.  These  apoplectic 
fits  were  not  induced  by  a  Mi  habit  of  body,  but  rather 
from  opposite  tendencies,  as  he  was  a  thin  and  not  a  strong 
man.   The  seat  of  the  disease  was  in  the  head  rather  than 
in  the  heart,  and  was  doubtless  caused  by  too  great  men- 
tal application.   In  addition  to  his  immense  business,  h^ 
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had  been  for  some  time  iiiteiist  lv  a'r-'»r'hed  in  gtudvinsr  ont 
^jina  new  improvement  in  the  |>iaiiotV»rte.  Tfiis  occupied 
lum  some  Lours  each  day,  in  addition  to  the  aeedfid  snper- 
▼irioD  of  bk  regular  busineaa  in  the  workahops,  aad  in 
directing  the  erection  of  hia  new  eetabliabmeai.  Ke?«r 
theleea,  the  edifice  thai  wa^  planned  and  paitiy  built  bj 
Jonaa  Ohickeritig,  was  in  dne  time  completed  by  hia  three 
fions,  uii'ler  firm  of  Chickering  &  Sons,  who  not  otiIv 
coiiaimi II lilted  all  the  jtlans  <-f  their  fatlier,  hut  arc  greatlv 
increasing  tlie  buiiinegs  of  the  estahlishinent.  Thej  are 
now  emplo}nng  nearly  four  hundred  hands  in  the  several 
branches  of  labor,  and  are  completing  about  forty  inelra' 
mentB  a  week.  Hub  ia  done  on  •  acale  of  precision  and 
fiv4eeing  purpose  rarely  witnessed.  Theiv  ia  no  unneecs- 
sarj'  noise — ^no  conftision — every  thing  is  in  the  right  place, 
and  is  dr.ne  at  the  l  i^ht  time.  All  the  arrantrcment'  of  the 
estalilibiimeiit  are  b<»  (Icvisod.  tliat  the  pt-itect  requite 

seem  to  rest  on  moral  certainty.  In  a  single  department  of 
the  building  is  fi%  thousand  dollars  worth  of  lumber;  and 
as  much  as  that  is  alwaya  to  be  kept  on  hand,  that  it  maj 
be  thoroughly  seasoned.  The  lumber  is  generally  to  be  ae 
kept  five  years ;  and  that  portion  of  it  used  for  aonndirt?- 
boards  is  kept  at  least  one  year  in  a  room  heated  by  stcaiu 
to  a  tenij»eraiure  <>t'  liinety  degrees. 

One  of  the  wiacj^t  thinp^  dune  by  Jonas  Chickering  was 
not,  as  most  j^ersons  do  on  becoming  rich,  to  epoil  his  own 
children.  He  died  worth,  it  ia  euppoaed,  one-fonrfli  of  a 
million  of  dollars.  Many  on  becoming  woitii  not  more 
than  two-fiftha  of  that  sum,  and  eyen  when  they  begin  to 
lliink  they  may  become  worth  so  much,  and  begin  to  spend 
money  as  if  this  anticipation  were  a  reality,  l)egin  also  to 
ruin  their  children  by  bringing  them  np  in  idleness,  effem- 
inacy, and  extravagance.  Are  there  not  crowds  of  our 
city  men  who  annually  use  up  in  family  expenditure,  the 
interest  of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars,  when  in  reali^  not 
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worth  twenty  tbomand,  spending  oonstantly  all  their  in- 
come from  business,  t^o  that  their  capital  is  never  permitted 
to  inci*e^e  ?  The  great  aim  of  these  men  is  to  Ijc  thought 
rich,  when  tliey  are  not ;  and  it  is  almosst  a  matter  of  course 
that  they  completely  disquality  their  children  for  any  and 
every  useful  occupation  in 'life;  they  bring  them  up  to 
mimic,  as  fiur  as  possible,  the  children  of  those  who  are 
really  rich ;  their  sons  to  be  pvoud  and  without  occupation, 
and  oftentimes  dissipated,  and  their  daughters  to  be  gilded, 
giddy,  and  worthless  toys.  Indeed  the  passion  of  the  age 
is  to  bo  esteemed  rich,  whether  really  so  or  not ;  and  to 
eft'ect  this,  to  spend  money,  if  to  be  had,  whether  one's  own 
or  not,  with  the  same  freedom  a&  if  woiih  millions.  They 
shrink  from  the  veiy  appearance  of  economy,  lest  it  should 
be  thought  they  are  not  rich.  They  flaunt  in  silks  and  laces 
and  jewelry,  when  they  ought  to  appear  in  calico ;  they 
make  laige  entertainmentB  when  scarcely  able  decently  to 
supply  their  tables  with  neceasariee  for  their  own  house- 
holds ;  they  devote  to  amusements  and  equipage  the  cash ' 
thai  ^holdd  be  used  in  paying  the  urdiiiury  bills  to  mccliun- 
ics  and  marketmcn.  This  passion  is  seen  all  around  us, 
extending  downward  from  men  of  large  busiuess,  on  bor- 
rowed or  fictitious  capital,  to  their  own  clerks,  to  mere 
agents,  to  subordinates  in  banking-houses  and  insurance 
offices,  some  of  them  eveiy  now  and  then  becoming  de- 
fiudters  or  bankrupts,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  posi* 
tion.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  children  of  such  men 
will  become  a  nuisance  in  society — a  dead  weight  on  the 
world,  without  one  redeeming  quality. 

Jonas  Chickering  did  not  bring  up  his  children  in  this 
manner.  He  did  not  encourage  his  femiily  to  spend  money 
which  was  not  Lis  own.  He  made  no  eSaxt  to  be  supposed 
rich ;  and,  when  he  became  rich,  the  &ct  was  known  only 
from  his  increasing  business,  and  the  ease  with  which  he 
eondneted  it  He  had  three  sous,  brought  up  and  edn- 
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cated  in  a  frugal  style,  and  to  babite  of  industry.    He  did 
not  even  send  them  to  Harvard  Univorsifs'.  to  Edinburi^b, 
to  Oxford,  to  Germany,  or  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  for  edu- 
cation, but  to  the  schools  of  Boston,  which  annually  send 
forth  hundreds  of  boys  qualified  in  the  best  way  to  battle 
with  evei^  varief^  of  aiitagoilism,  and  to  become  men  of 
renown ;  to  be  educated  in  company  with  those  who  are  to 
be  their  companions  in  life,  and  on  whom  they  m^y  depend 
for  patronage.   This  is  as  it  should  be.   This  is  sound  and 
practical  witdoui.    Evory  thing  clanish  in  our  schools  of 
learuiiiii:,  aud  in  all  the  earlv  associations  of  life,  tendinis  to 
the  creation  of  caste,  to  pride  and  ostentation  on  one  side, 
and  to  depression  on  the  other,  is  to  be  abhorred  as  the 
bane  of  happiness  and  national  prosperity.    He  did  not 
feel  above  having  his  sons  become  mechanics^  laboring 
with  their  own  hands  as  he  had  done,  fie  did  not  encour- 
age tihem  to  think  that  manual  labor,  in  itself^  was  less 
honorable  or  respectable  than  occupation  in  other  pursuits. 
Ilencc,  at  the  age  of  seventeen  years,  the  eldest  of  these 
sons,  Thomas  E.  Chickering,  now  the  representative  head 
of  the  establishment,  was  taken  from  school  and  placed  in 
the  workshop,  constantly  under  the  eye  of  his  father,  where 
he  was  thoroughly  taught  to  make  the  nicest  portions  of  the 
machinery  in  a  piano ;  being  drilled  in  this  labor  till  he 
understood  it  as  well  as  his  fieither.  In  due  time,  the  third 
son,  George,  went  through  a  similar  course  of  mechanical 
discipline.    In  the  mean  time,  the  second  son,  Francis, 
was  bi*uught  up  to  an  acvpiaintance  with  the  business  of  the 
warerooms.  Accoixlingly,  Thomas,  being  the  eldest  brother 
and  the  oldest  workman,  is  the  ticting  head  of  the  concern, 
as  his  iather  was  the  sole  head ;  George  is  a  master^gemns 
in  the  mechanical  department,  and  Francis  is  at  home  In 
the  warehouse :  thus  each  one,  as  if  a  member  of  the  same 
body,  or  a  distinct  faculty  of  tiie  same  mind,  is  assiduously 
laboring  in  Ins  own  appropriate  sphere,  and  in  the  penform- 
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once  of  hk  own  dudes.  Here  is  imfolded  the  secret  of  the 
house  oi  CShickering  &  Sons  being  kept  vigorous ;  not  only 
equal  to  what  it  was  when  tiie  founder  of  it  was  alive,  hat 

in  active  advaucemeiit  to  meet  all  the  expectations  and  (1©^ 
mands  of  an  age  rapidly  jii-ogressing  and  developing  itself 
witliout  a  ])arallel  in  the  annals  of  tlic  world.  This  id  a 
secret  worth  being  stiidied  out.  Here  is  an  exposition  of 
truth  and  wisdom  that  should  be  made  known  in  everj 
fiunily,  in  every  workshops  in  every  counting-room  of  our 
conntiy.  It  might  he  well  to  have  delivered  annually  in 
every  lecture  hall  of  our  country,  to  our  young  men,  a  dis- 
oouree  on  the  life  of  Jonas  Chickering,  particularizing  what 
we  have  briefly  said  of  his  coarse  with  his  sons;  and  it 
would  be  worth  a  steandioat  load  of  the  flii>i»ant  hahhrdash, 
and  the  transcendental  nonsense  with  wliich  oux"  young  men 
are  there  very  otten  amused. 

Jonas  Ohickering  was  not  less  fortunate  in  his  intercourse 
with  bnsinees  men.  Although  modest  and  unassuming,  yet 
he  was  always  self-balanced ;  he  always  well  understood  his 
own  position  and  his  own  means,  and  what  was  due  to  him- 
self and  what  was  due  to  others.  While  he  assumed  noth- 
ing which  did  n*)t  belong  to  him  of  right,  yet  he  yielded 
nothing  in  his  conimercial  transactions  to  others  which  was 
not  their  due.  In  his  banking  transactions,  tliough  bred  a 
mechanic,  he  always  evinced,  as  if  from  instiTK  t,  the  quick 
perceptions,  the  dignity,  and  the  independent  manners  of 
the  well-trained  merchant  In  the  mechanic  shop  he  had 
the  impretending  demeanor  of  a  well-bred  journeyman; 
<  but,  on  change  and  at  the  banker's  counter,  he  was  himself 
the  skillful  financier,  feeling  or  evincing  no  inferiority  of 
tact  or  address.  A  few  anecdotes  will  best  illustrate  this 
trait  in  his  character.  There  were  times  in  the  career  of 
Mr.  Chickering,  when,  from  the  extent  of  his  operations,  it 
was  naturally  feared  he  might  become  embarrassed  in  his 
finances.  All  knew  and  acknowledged  him  to  be  one  of 
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the  best  and  most  amiable  men,  as  well  as  one  of  the  xooit 
iogenious  and  efficient  mechanics  of  the  age.  They 
ipected  him,  too^  as  an  amateur  in  mnsie,  as  «  philantliio- 
pifit,  and  aa  a  pure-minded  Ghriatian ;  bat  some  with  whom 
he  necessarily  came  in  contact,  conld  not  realize  how  an 
individual  of  his  appaiviit  pluinness  of  manners  could  have 
a  clear  apprehension  uf  tlie  hubtlctics  and  the  intricaeic'jj 
constantly  arising  in  hu-ge  moneyed  accounts.  On  ilie 
death  of  Captain  Mackay,  he  was  the  purchaser  of  the 
whole,  amounting,  it  is  believed,  to  more  than  half  a  miiUoii 
of  doUars.  The  condition  of  sale  was,  Mr.  Chickling  was 
to  give  his  own  notes,  secored  by  mort<rago  on  the  premises. 
Thus  the  security  was  good,  althuug}i  perha})s  the  best 
fiicnds  ^Ir.  Chickering  scarcely  dared  to  hope  ho  would 
ever  lie  able  to  pay  a  Bum  so  large.  It  ^vas  divided  iuto 
instailmentSi  for  each  of  which  a  distiuct  note  was  given, 
payable  *^on  or  before^'  a  specified  day.  This  mode  of 
making  the  notes  was  indicated  by  Mr.  Chickering,  and  to 
which  of  course  no  objection  was  offered.  The  legal  ad* 
▼iser,  however,  of  Captain  Maokay,  a  shrewd  lawyer,  and 
a  friend  also  of  Mr.  Chickering,  intimated  his  skepticism  in 
regard  t<»  the  ntilitv  n^  the  permissitjii  to  pay  the  notes 

hefni  L'"  they  eaiae  due,  by  playfnllY  a>king  the  maker  «»f 
them,  if  he  evci'  ejtpected  to  pay  them !  Mr.  Chickering 
without  hesitation  replied  in  his  wonted  simplicity,  that  he 
should  not  have  given  them,  did  he  not  expect  to  pay  them. 
Accorduigly,  all  of  these  notes  were  paid,  as  tbey  became 
dne,  till  the  agent  of  Captain  Mackay^  estate  requested 
that  they  miglit  remain,  dcoiring  no  better  investment  than 
the  notes  themJH^lves.  Yet,  shortly  subsequent  to  the  hre, 
notwithstanding  this  request,  they  were  all  paid. 

Another  anecdote  or  two  will  be  given  to  illustrate  for* 
ther  Mr.  Ohickering's  mercantile  character.  On  cm  occa* 
sion,  when  he  needed  some  money  accommodation,  he  pre- 
sented a  latge  number  of  notes  &r  disconnt  at  one  of  the 
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bftnks  in  Boston,  whcire  he  had  done  hk  bnaiiieML  The 
president  asked  him,  who  was  to  endorse  the  notes.  lCr» 
CSiieltering  replied,   I  shall  endorse  them  myself.^'  **11iat 

will  never  do,"  said  the  president.  Mr.  Chickering  simply 
responded,  "Very  well,"  took  tlie  notes  and  carried  them  to 
ain-ither  bank,  which  iininediately  gave  him  all  the  money 
he  needed.  On  another  occasion,  a  bank  with  which  he 
had  long  had  tran^^actions,  and  to  which  he  had  as  usual 
applied  through  his  clerk  for  an  accommodation,  sent  for 
Mr.  C9uckering,  and  said  to  him,  ^'Secntity  was  wanted.^ 
Hr.  ChickeriDg  replied,  shall  give  you  none;  I  have 
done  my  business  at  this  bank  for  a  long  time,  and  if  yon 
do  not  know  me,  I  shall  apply  where  I  am  better  known." 
The  consequence  was,  the  neceRearv  discount  was  at  once 
given  by  another  bank,  lo  whicli  he  transferred  liis  bnsinesss. 
This  business  was  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  dollars  a  year. 
Soon  after  this,  a  director  of  the  bank  which  refused  him, 
called  on  Mr.  Chickering  to  induce  him  to  restore  his  busi- 
ness nnder  the  assnranoe,  that  for  the  future  the  bank  would 
grant  whatever  acconmiodation  might  be  wanted.  Mr. 
Ghickermg  declined  doing  it,  not  wisliing  to  do  business  at 
an  institution  willing  to  suspect  his  responsibility.  Other 
incidentf*  mi^htbe  adduced  to  show  the  hisrh  sense  of  honor 
he  cheribhed  in  his  business  transactions,  and  how  well  he 
understood  the  respect  to  which  he  was  consequently  en- 
titled. In  quick  perceptions  concerning  all  matters  of  this 
kind,  in  the  most  refined  code  of  mercantile  moral  respon- 
aibility,  and  in  ability  off-hand,  without  premeditation,  to 
maintain  his  own  position,  no  banker  was  his  superior. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Mr.  Chickering  as  a  man  of 
kind  feelings,  of  Cliristian  sympathies,  and  as  a  philanthro- 
pist, lie  was  indeed  too  much  occupied  in  liis  every-day 
business  to  go  round  habitually  in  search  of  objects  requir- 
ing charitable  assistance.  The  responsibilily  of  conducting 
this  business  in  its  various  ramifications  was  too  weigh^to 
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allow  him  to  make  the  statistics  of  human  want  aud  huiimii 
suffering  all  over  the  world  a  topic  of  regular  stndj  and 
analjw.  His  Christian  BjmpftthieB  might  have  indiiied 
him  to  do  it,  bat,  in  an  important  mom,  hie  time  was  not 
his  own,  it  belonged  to  those  whose  labor  he  was  directing, 
and  whose  wants  he  was  pledged  to  supply.  The  proprietor 
of  a  mercantile  and  manuiacUiiing  e:itablishment  is  as  much 
I'lodgud  to  the  employees  they  are  to  him.  Oni'  ig  to 
lurniBh  money  and  material,  and  the  other  is  to  furnish 
labor.  Each  is  reoiprocally  hound  to  the  other.  A  failme 
of  duty  on  either  part,  will  be  detrimental,  if  not  minons, 
to  the  coonterpart.  No  one  can  fkil  to  perceive  that  Mr. 
CSiiclceruig  had  enough  of  necessary  unavoidable  bnainess 
to  engross  all  his  energies,  physical  and  mental.  Wi^ely 
to  diroot  the  labor  of  twr>  hundred  men,  t<>  insjteet  their 
work  when  completed,  to  see  that  they  and  their  families, 
amoimting  to  about  one  thousand  persons,  were  made  duly 
comfortable  in  health  and  in  sickness,  to  see  that  money  wis 
always  flowing  into  the  treasury  as  well  as  passing  ont  fixm 
it,  which  is  the  very  soul  and  vitality  of  such  an  establish- 
ment, was  enough  and  more  than  enough  to  occupy  all  the 
time,  ami  to  exlmnpt  all  the  powers  ol  one  man.  Only  a 
a&w  men  can  do  ail  this.  Most  men  would  sink  under  the 
pressure  of  so  great  a  hnrden.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  the  hands  and  the  feet,  the  eyes  and  tbeisarB  of  Mr. 
Ohickering,  were  almost  perpetually  under  requisition,  for 
those  who  seemed  to  have  a  claim  for  the  use  of  these 

• 

organs.  Nevertheless,  the  sorrows  of  the  wuild  would,  at 
times,  ciibt  their  den^c,  chilling  hhAdows  upon  his  inward, 
his  divine  nature.  It  could  not  be  entirely  shut  out  irom 
them.  They  would  }>enetrate  the  gross  film  that  surround- 
ed it.  Mr.  Ohickering  was  not  the  man  to  resist  such  in- 
fluences. He  was  not  the  man  to  close  his  eyes,  to  stop  hu 
ears,  to  clench  his  hands,  when  his  social  inij>ulse5  were 
Bimmioned  to  action.    Far  li\>m  it.    Nor  was  he  liie  man 
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to  obey  reluctantly  their  dictation.  His  benigDant,  cheer- 
M  manner  gave  fooifold  yalne  to  his  deeds  of  love.  Had 
be  liYed  to  old  age,  instead  of  being  ont  off,  as  it  were,  in 
the  prime  of  his  manhood,  judging  from  what  is  known  to 

Lave  been  done  by  him  in  ^he  years  of  liis  prosperity,  the 
catalogue  of  his  benefactions  would  have  reached  an  extent 
rarely  found  in  the  annals  of  Christian  kindness.  His  posi- 
tion as  president  of  the  Massachnsetts  Charitable  Associa- 
tion, and  his  identification  with  many  other  beneficent  pub- 
lic institutions,  gave  him  ample  opportunity  to  witnees 
multitudes  of  eases  calculated  to  gain  from  him  the  kindest 
re5|)on.ses  of  a  kind  heart.  He  kept  no  record  of  tiiese  re- 
bpunses.  Tlie  only  complete  record  of  tlieiu  is  in  lieaven. 
Generally  among  men  they  were  only  known  tu  the  giver 
and  the  receiver.  His  habit  was  to  conceal  them  tram  the 
gaze  of  all  others.  In  many  cases,  it  afterward  appeared, 
tiiat  he  enjoined  concealment.  The  presumption  therefore 
is,  tiiat  even  now  only  a  little  is  known  of  what  he  did  in 
tlil^  way.  Musical  amateui-s  at  e  well  known  to  posse.-s,  gen- 
erally, much  more  of  a  k»ve  of  Tnelody  and  of  refined  ta«ite, 
than  of  cash.  Mr.  Chickering  was  the  very  ii-iend  tliey 
needed ;  and  he  was  always  a  ftiend  to  such — to  furnish  th  cm 
with  material  aid.  It  has  come  to  light,  that  he  provided 
the  means  to  enable  several  to  visit  foreign  countries  for 
stndy  and  observation.  There  may  have  been  many  nmilar 
cases,  not  yet  known.  The  particulars  of  one  are  given 
below,  as  they  were  published  in  *'Tlie  Musical  World," 
the  next  week  after  Mr.  Chickering's  death. 

^  A  TbuB  Stobt. — Many  years  since,  a  boy,  who  thought 
and  dreamed  of  notiiing  but  music,  wandered  into  a  certain 

large  establishment  in  Boston,  where  his  favorite  instru- 
ments were  manufactured.  Passing  into  tlie  extensi\e  sa- 
loons where  these  instruments  were  dit^p hived,  he  sought 
out  a  (^uiet  comer,  and  seating  himself  at  one  of  those  mag*. 
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Dilicont  j'ianv'T^,  lie  dfbi  lookeU.  aruuud,  to  be  sure  tLat  oo 
one  was  listening,  and  then  began  to  play  soma  oi  them 
beratiM  mltM  of  BeetboTeD,  wiucb  at 
liis  oapaoity,  and  mated  bia  baait  Bona  awar  ia  a  da> 
lidoiis  mo^cal  reverie,  he  did  not  fikr  some  time  obaetrc, 
that  a  figure  had  stolen  np  to  him  and  was  listening;  as  he 
plaved.  A  benevolent  face  was  "ver  liina,  and  a  kin  i  voice 
a<ldr^S!*ed  words  ot"  c»»iuineudaLi»:>n  and  praise,  which,  being 
the  first  the  boj  had  received,  sent  the  blood  tingling  to  hk 
eheelu.  The  proprietor  of  the  eetabUahmeiiii  it  ma  be, 
then  asked  die  boy  if  be  woald  like  to  come  and  live  amoag 
thoee  pianoe ;  disoooning  just  encb  mutic  to  pnrdiaaei*— 
thus  forming,  in  a  word,  a  connection  with  his  titallbii- 
iiiciit.  Hut  b^H^ka  aiid  coUesre  were  before  the  bov  ;  and 
wondering  at  the  propositiof^  he  timidlj  thanked  the  pro- 
prietor and  declined. 

^YeaiBpaieedaway.  School  and  eoUegairae  done  with, 
and  the  books  thrown  aside.  The  boj  bad  readied  man* 
bood ;  bnt  still  tbe  spirit  of  mnsie  baimted  bim,  and  agiun 
he  found  himself  in  thoi^e  spacious  saloons.  He  had  ju^t 
ceased  playing  n})OH  one  of  thobc  ujairniticent  in-ti  uiaenr^! 
again,  and  stood  looking  dreamilj  out  of  the  window,  and 
down  upon  tbe  crowded  ^  Washington-fitreet'  below.  Again 
a  quiet  figore  stole  np  to  bim,  and  a  most  mnsical  and 
pleasant  voice  began  to  speak.  The  person  before  bim 
was  of  small  statnre,  bad  the  manners  and  garb  of  a  gen- 
tleman, was  dressed  in  black,  with  a  siiiijrie  niagniticeiit 
diamond  pin  in  his  bosom;  the  only  conlia&t  in  his  aj>}>ear- 
auce  was  the  clean  white  apron  of  a  workman,  which  he 
wore.  It  was  the  proprietor  of  the  establishment  again ; 
wbo^  wealthy  as  be  was,  bad  bis  own  little  working  cabi> 
net,  with  an  exquisite  set  of  tools,  and  there  pat  the  finisli- 
ing  toacb  to  each  of  bis  beautiful  instraments ;  a  touch  be 
intrasted  to  no  one  else.  The  proprietor  inquired  kiiuUj  of 
.the  young  man  as  to  his  pkms  fur  life.  These,  alas  I  were 
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andeteriiiiued.  Tlie  voice  of  music  was  more  fascinating 
than  ever;  but  a  learned  profession  of  some  kind  seemed 
to  be  the  wishes  and  expectations  of  his  friends.  Music, 
however,  was  his  first  and  strongest  love,  and  he  had  some- 
times thought,  if  be  could  bat  gQ  abroad  to  studj,  be  would 
decide  for  that  Bat  be  was  poor.  Bib  firtber  bad  giyen 
bim  bis  college  edaoatton  and  bis  bleseing,  as  capital  for 
life.  A  barab  straggle  witb  tbe  world  was  before  bim; 
music,  therefore  was  hardly  to  be  thought  of. 

"In  the  quietest  t<»nc»  of  that  low,  pleasant  voice,  the 
proprietor,  as  thougli  making  an  ordinary  remark,  rejoined, 
*  Welly  but  then,  if  the  9um  of  Ji  ve  hundred  dollars  a  year 
far  ajperiodoffaur  years  woidd  smi  yowpwpose^  lotnUd 
easily  supply  you  with  that  ' 

^^Tbe  world  grew  dim  before  bim,  and  the  yoong  man 
almost  staggered  witb  srirprise;  bat  wben  be  recoyerod 
bimself,  there  was  tbe  eune  qoiet  gentleman  standing  be- 
side him,  and  looking  pleasantly  ont  of  the  window. 

"  Two  months  afterward  the  }'  niig  man  sailed  for  Eu- 
rope, where  he  ]>as8ed  the  allotted  time,  and  longer,  from 
meaoB  with  which  his  own  compositions  in  the  mean  time 
fbmished  him.  And  whatever  of  knowledge,  and  whatever 
of  artistic  ealtnre,  and  wbatever  of  saecess  in  lite,  as  eon- 
neoted  witb  art,  baye  since  been  bis,  be  ascribea  entirely  to 
that  most  generous  and  noble4ieiuied  MiMapnas  of  art. 
And  to  the  latest  days  of  bis  life  will  be  never  oease  to 
cherish  the  memory  of  his  first  and  best  friend. 

lliat  noble  friend  was  Jonas  Chickering,  of  Boston,  and 
that  Ijov  is  the  ])re<iont  editor  of  the  ^Y.  Y.  3fffsiral  World — 
tbe  writer  of  this  article ;  and  nothing  would  have  prevented 
a  grateful  declaration  of  this  noble  deed,  but  the  unwilling 
oondition  absolutely  imposed— ^m^mms/  that  the 
tkM>ee9hmddhertneaiUdiononehU  Bntsacba 
condition  is  snrsly  canceled  by  death ;  and  a  Irnig-repressed 
gratitnde  mart,  at  length,  proclaim  itself  to  tbe  world,'* 
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Another  trait  in  tlic  character  of  Mr.  Cbiekering  c]ionl  I 
not  66oape  notice.  Ho  was  kind  to  his  workmen,  and  paid 
them  libera]  wages.  Whenever  anj  one  of  them  became 
particalarly  Taloable  to  him,  an  addition  was  made,  with- 
out solicitation,  to  his  wages.  Tlie  amount  of  wages  was 
ordinarily  graduated  according  to  the  skill  and  the  fidelity 
of  the  reei|»it*nt^ ;  and  in  no  instance  did  he  take  advantage 
of  their  necesjiities  in  reducing  their  compensation.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  was  most  indulgent  to  persons  who  be- 
came indebted  to  him,  and  from  disappointment  became 
miable  to  make  prompt  payment  An  oj^ressiYe,  heart- 
less creditor,  is  one  of  the  most  odious  and  detestable  ty- 
rants that  live.  A  debtor  comes  before  him  submissive, 
and  broken-hearted,  and  begs  indulgence,  but  no  fori  tearing 
look  meets  his  eye,  and  no  word  of  comfort  enters  his  ear. 
Far  difierent  was  Jonas  Chickering.  He  was  accustomed 
to  say,  If  yon  cannot  pay  me  now,  pay  me  when  yon  can ; 
and  if  ilever  able  to  pay  me,  I  shall  not  trouble  yon;  do 
not  be  discouragod ;  go  about  your  business,  and  v  u  will 
get  along  well  enough."  Such  a  reply  quieted  many  a 
one,  who  had  unexpectedly  become  unable  to  meet  Lis 
liabiliticH. 

Mr.  Chickering^s  euccesB  in  business  depended  on  the 
high  reputation  of  his  instruments.  Other  manufectureiB 
were  to  be  found  who  made  instruments  that  were  good, 
and  when  pronounced  to  be  so  by  competent  judges,  did 

not  tail  of  liiidiiig  purcliaserd.  But  the  nauiu  of  Jonas 
Chicki.'vu)<r  on  bis  instrumouts  was  a  sufficient  ;;uarantv  of 
their  quality.  The  name  itself  would  niaku  a  market  for 
them.  The  following  authenticated  facts  will  show  the  value 
of  his  name  upon  a  pianoforte.  At  a  time  when  his  repu* 
ti^tion  had  been  spread  widely  abroad,  a  pianoforte  manu- 
facturer of  Boston  applied  to  the  legislature  of  the  State 
for  a  change  of  name,  with  the  privilege  to  take  the  name 
of  Chiickenng.  The  application  was  granted,  and  the  name 
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was  sent  forth  to  tlie  world  on  tin'  instruments  of  his  manu- 
facture. Tlie  object  could  nut  he  mij»taken,  and  Jonas 
Cliickering  had  the  mortification  to  see  the  instruments 
from  a  different  manufacturer  mistaken  for  his  own.  He 
did  not,  however,  institate  a  querulous  litigation  about  the 
matter,  nor  enter  into  any  contest  of  words  in  the  pnblic 
prints.  He  punned  a  wiaer  oonrse,  and  quietly  expressed 
the  facts  to  the  same  legislature  in  an  humble  petition  for 
redresB.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  le^slature  retraced 
its  own  steps,  and  conijielled  the  uew-lledged  Chickt^nag 
to  resume  his  previous  name. 

Were  we  writing  a  full  biography  of  Mr.  Chickering,  we 
should  repair  to  his  fireside  and  see  him  in  the  midst  of  his 
family.  There  we  should  find  an  exhibition  of  conjugal 
affection,  of  paternal  kindness  and  patience,  and  of  un- 
wearied assiduity  to  render  all  belonging  to  his  household 
contented  and  happy,  that  would  furnish  a  model  for  the 
imitation  of  all  having  families.  We  should  go  to  the 
chiucli  and  sec  him  lnuiible  and  devout,  lowly  in  feeling 
and  de|)Mrtment,  as  if  he  were  the  ]M>orest  man  in  the  con- 
gregation ;  willing,  like  his  divine  Ma-'tcr,  who  washed  the 
feet  of  the  disciples,  to  pertbrm  any  seiTice  required  by  his 
brethren;  vet  always  ready,  like  a  rich  steward  of  his 
heavenly  Father,  to  withhold  no  pecuniaty  aid  in  main- 
taining the  institutionB  of  religion.  Instances  might  be  given 
wherein  the  courts  of  Zion  were  made  additionally  bean> 
tiful  and  glorions  through  his  agency  and  liberality.  And 
we  should  e^o  to  the  several  halls  of  the  charitable  associa- 
tiuu:^  with  which  he  was  connected,  and  to  which  he  gave 
new  vitality  and  efficiency.  There  we  might  glean  up  an- 
ecdotes of  his  ministration  to  all  classes  of  persons  in  the 
straits  of  poverty.  If  the  widow  and  the  orphan  were  ob- 
jects of  his  unfailing  solicitude,  the  most  repulsive  objects 
of  society  never  caused  him  to  forget  that  he  was  tiieir 
brother.  The  blackeat  Ethiopian  skin  never  caused  him  to 
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tmn  away  his  eyee  from  hATin^  oompassion  on  tbe  Edit- 

opian  heart  pulsating  and  thr(»l>biii^  tburein.  But  our  j>ur- 
pose  U  not  tu  funiisl)  anv  filing  more  than  the  gretit  teaturt^s 
of  his  life,  panicuiarij  such  as  may  be  sigoii  aad  tokeD8| 
and  beacoQB  to  the  young,  whoae  genniTiating  aspiratioiM 
aad  eneifiies  are  just  begiimtng  to  look  fyrwB/ed  on  tfaa 
antflgoiinm  of  the  world,  in  their  oaieer  to  emineiiea. 
To  l^em  thete  featom  in  hit  life  will  be  an  adnumble 
chart.  If  they  ado})t  it,  if  they  adhere  to  it,  if  they  tm- 
waveringly  follow  its  teachings,  they  will  experiouce  no 
mortifying  result.  They  may  not  all  reach  his  high  el»> 
Tation,  bat  in  an  honorable  fanie  and  in  adeqaate  oom- 
petency,  iwely  will  one  fiul  of  victory*  Hence,  this  chait^ 
with  the  name  thereon  of  him  whom  we  describe,  in  bold 
r^ef,  should  be  hung  up  in  every  workshop,  in  every 
dwelling-phice  of  thta  faiinei*,  and  iu  every  couutiug-hoube 
of  our  Country  ! 

Any  one  witnessing  tlie  deep  sensation  produced  in  Bos- 
ton by  the  death  of  Mr.  Ghickering,  will  not  charge  us  wi^ 
an  over-eetunate  of  his  character.  Barely  in  that  discrinh 
inating,  cantioos  dty  has  snch  a  sensation  been  prodaoed 
by  the  death  of  one  of  her  citizens,  howev^  distinguished. 
Riirt'lv  on  the  funeral  occasion  of  anv  one  of  them  have 
tliere  Ije^'U  sucli  unmistakable  demonstrations  of  respect. 
This  sensation  was  felt  in  all  classes,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  among  mechanics  and  merdiants,  especially  among 
ihe  loveia  of  mneio,  and  scarcely  lem  among  those  of  the 
learned  professions.  Without  witnessing  it,  no  000  coald 
adequately  realize  how  deep  and  general  it  was.  The  whole 
heart  of  the  city  seemed  to  bo  stricken  with  sadneas.  In 
Parker's  Tribute  to  the  Life  and  Character  of  Jonas 
Chickering,"  are  nearly  forty  pages  filled  with  notices  of 
him  and  his  funeral  obsequies,  from  the  periodieal  press. 
Nothing  like  it  in  the  country  is  known.  We  tnmsoribe  a 
very  few  of  them  as  samples. 
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From  the  Boston  HmSd  of  Dec.  9lih,  1853 : 

"Death  has,  within  the  last  twenly-feiir  hours,  struck 

down  in  our  commuiiitj,  without  a  moment's  \viiiiiing,  une 
whose  loss  will  be  most  deeply  and  widely  deplored  l>y  our 
citizens.  Mr.  Jonas  Chickering,  one  of  the  most  useful, 
charitable,  and  noble-hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  died 
suddenly  last  evening.  .  .  .  He  was  president  of  die  Mas- 
sachusetts Charitable  Mechanic  Assooiationy  and  has  been- 
identified  with  numberless  public  charities.  A  list  of  his 
private  acts  of  benevolence,  known  to  himself  and  the  re- 
cipients of  his  l)ounties,  and  tiie  God  of  the  poor  and  father- 
less, would  fill  volumes.  Boston  has  been  deeply  indebted 
to  his  crenius,  enterprise,  and  busine^  energy.  Tlie  im- 
meiisL'  I  n-iiiess  wliich  he  has  here  built  up,  not  only  for 
IdmseU,  directly,  but  for  otliers,  has  proved  honorable  and 
profitable  to  the  whole  city  as  well  as  to  hluLself." 
From  the  Bostm  TroAieUer^  Dec.  12th,  1863 : 
The  funeral  of  the  late  JCr.  Chickering  took  place  this 
morning,  and  was  largely  attended.  The  workmen  who 
were  in  the  employ  of  the  deceased,  assembled  at  the  ware- 
rooms,  whence  they  proceeded  to  his  late  residence,  and 
were  joined  by  the  other  pianoforte- makers  of  the  city, 
under  the  marshalship  of  Timothy  Gilbert;  members  of 
the  ilaudel  and  iiaydn,  and  of  the  Musical  Education 
Societies,  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanic  Associa- 
tion, St  Andrew's  L^dge  and  St  Andrew's  Cliapter,  and 
the  Grand  Lodge  of  Massachusette  of  Free  and  Accepted 
Masons,  and  the  De  Molaj  Encampment  of  Knights  Tem- 
plars. These  societies  formed  in  procession,  and  escorted 
the  body,  followed  by  the  family  and  immediate  friends  of 
the  deceased,  to  Trinity  Chm*ch,  where  the  funeml  services 
were  performed  by  the  Rt  lie  v.  Bishop  Eastburn,  assisted 
by  the  iiev.  J.  Cotton  Smith.  In  the  procession  were  more 
than  eight  hundred  persons.  In  the  ranks  were  the  Hon. 
Abbott  Lawrence,  the  Hon.  Bobert  C.  Winthrop,  Gen.  Henry 
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K,  Oliver,  and  otlier  distinguished  citizens.  The  church  was 
crowded  to  it  utinor^t  capacity,  and  tlu  ro  were  hundreds  in 
the  street  who  were  unable  to  gain  admittance.  By  the  or- 
der of  the  mayor  the  various  church-bells  of  the  city  toUecL" 

From  the  Boston  Mmung  Fo9^  Dec  17th,  1853 : 

^  What  was  ihe  mighty  power  which  dodied  Jonas  Chiet 
ermg  with  snch  loyelinen  as  to  ooxninand  Ihe  willing  afiee* 
tions  and  respect  of  an  entire  cunununity  ?  which  dis;inned 
the  gtin^if  of  jealousy  and  tlie  poirion  of  env^"?  which  divest- 
ed llie  sc'Ifisli  heart  of  its  coat  of  steel,  and  the  ebullitions  of 
malice  of  tlieir  liate?  which  called  alike  together  the  great, 
the  humble,  the  rich,  aad  the  poor,  to  do  bim  honor  at  the 
same  altar,  prostrate  in  prayer,  and  to  follow  in  imparal- 
leled  nnmbers  his  remains  to  the  land  of  the  dead!  whj 
such  a  throng  in  the  funeral  procession  of  a  mechanic,  re- 
moved bnt  a  few  houift  from  his  bench  of  labor  ? 

"It  was  in  honor  of  tlie  srmrr  of  duty  which  had  been 
beautifully  illustrated  in  the  acts  of  the  deceased.  It  was 
to  celebrate  the  glorious  achievements  of  one  who  aon^ 
no  hi^er  distinction  than  that  of  &ithfblness  to  the  simple 
reqnisitionB  of  the  oouibr  snLa— to  enconrage  the  dtben  in 
responding  to  the  calls  of  patriotism,  \jo  honor  the  man  wlio 
was  true  to  humanity,  to  give  aid  with  a  cheeiful  spirit  to 
the  cause  of  truth  at  all  times  and  everywhere,  to  promote 
science,  and  to  cultivate  the  religious  affections,  to  count  it 
a  privilege  to  serve  friends  in  want,  and  to  console  them  in 
seasons  of  affliction ;  to  afford  strength  to  the  weak,  means 
to  the  unfortunate,  and  a  good  word  to  alL  His  ambitica 
was  to  be  useful." 

Tliese  extracts,  taken  almost  at  random  from  a  large 
mass  of  obituary  notices  of  Mr.  Chickering,  published  at 
the  time  of  his  death,  are  a  &ir  specimen  of  the  whole. 
Onr  limits  do  not  admit  the  insertion  of  others.  At  the 
time  of  one's  death  it  is  somewhat  common,  that  the  public 
press  is  too  profiise  in  eiilogj;  and  that  as  time  chastens 
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our  impnisea  and  our  tastes,  some  qualification  is  deemed 
advisable  to  what  was  uttered  under  rach  circumstanoea. 
It  does  not  80  happen  in  regard  to  what  was  said  of  the 
subject  of  this  sketch  two  years  ago.  It  now  appears  as 

it  did  then,  the  langimgo  of  truth  and  sobriety.  So  may 
it  always  aj^pear.  His  remains  were  can-ied  to  Monnt 
Anbnm,  one  of  the  mc^t  IotcIv  rural  cemeteries  in  our 
couutry.  There  tbey  repose  in  fellowship  with  names 
deeply-written  upon  the  pages  of  our  liistory.  Tliere  re- 
pose the  remains  of  the  philosophic  Spundieim,  whose 
labors  form  a  new  era  in  his  department  of  study  I  There 
repose  the  remains  of  Hannah  Adams,  one  of  the  first  and 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  American  female  anthois  f 
There  l  epose  tlie  remains  of  the  accomplished  jurist,  Joseph 
Story,  whose  i)ro found  learning  will  be  a  nioiiiiiueiit  to  his 
fame  to  the  end  of  time!  And  tliere  repose  the  remains  of 
Samuel  Appleton,  whose  life  was  an  honor  to  his  species, 
and  whose  more  than  princely  eleemosynary  endowments 
will  be  an  undying  and  unfading  record  of  his  phOan- 
thropy  I 

A  man  is  not  deserving  great  publicity  simply  because 
he  acquires  great  wealth.  This  is  done  occasionally  by 
means  that  arc  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  sometimes  done  by 
fraud  and  o}>pression.  It  is  eometimes  done  by  gross  dis- 
h'  Tie^ty  upon  public  or  individual  rights.  It  is  sometimes 
done  by  the  pursuit  of  a  business  in  no  way  conducive  to 
the  public  benefit,  but  every  way  operating  to  the  publie 
injury.  Is  that  man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  for- 
tone  by  cheating  the  laboring  classes  of  the  community  f 
Is  that  man  a  public  benefiskctor  who  makes  a  fortune  by 
getting  up  some  f^i  eat  scheme  for  speculation — a  swindling 
bank  orin>iirance  company — the  eflreotsof  which  on  society 
at  large  arc  like  a  jieijtilence  or  a  famine  ?  Is  that  man  a 
public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortune  by  forestalling  the 
market,  thereby  causing  the  masses  to  pay  double  or 
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greatly  increased  prices  for  the  necessaries  of  life  ?  Is  that 
man  a  public  benefactor  who  makes  a  fortone  by  disdlliiig 
whiskey,  thns  scattering  broadcast  over  the  land  the  most 
deadly  of  poisons,  causing  poverty  wherever  it  goes,  sorrow 

and  tears  to  the  disconsolate  \vilV%  ]»anper8  to  tlie  almshonse^ 
and  convicts  to  the  penitentiary  and  the  gallows?  Most 
surely  not  I  Such  men  are  not  benelactors  to  the  public ! 
They  are  a  curse  to  it ;  and  their  names  ehoold  be  blotted 
out  of  existence,  or  go  down  to  posterily  stamped  widi 
in&my. 

Nevertheless,  fortunes  may  by  made,  and  sometimes  are 

made,  in  a  manner  to  secure  for  the  owners  the  gratitude  of 
all  mankind.  The  individual  is  a  pul)lic  V)cnc'fact(>r  wli.> 
makes  and  brings  into  use  a  scientific  discovery,  or  a 
mechanical  invention,  that  will  treble  or  qnaf^mp^t^  ngri- 
enltnral  producte  wifhont  an  increase  of  labor.  The  indi- 
vidual is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  beneficial  and 
reputable  occupation  to  multitudes  of  the  laboring  dasses, 
whether  in  navigation,  or  manufactures,  or  in  tlie  cultiva- 
tion of  tlie  soil.  The  individual  is  a  public  l>ent*fact<>r  wlio, 
by  honorably  acquired  wealth,  endows  public  hospitals  and 
asylums,  thereby  to  ameliorate  human  suffering — and  also 
public  literary  institutions,  thereby  multiplying  the  fieusfl- 
ities  for  education  and  useful  knowledge.  And  most  surely 
the  individual  is  a  public  benefactor  who  provides  means  to 
prevent  crime,  and  to  induce  moral  and  social  retinement 
and  elevation. 

In  more  than  one  of  these  particular  Jonas  Ohickering 
merits  the  conmiendation  thus  affirmed.  He  verily  pro- 
vided respectable  and  remunerative  occupation,  during 
many  years,  for  many  hundreds  of  his  fellow-men.  It  Is 

equally  evident,  too,  that  he  was  accustomed  to  bestow  val- 
uable portions  of  his  peciuiiary  means  on  i)erson8  that  were 
uiifortimate  and  needy.  Many  a  tear  did  he  tlius  cau^e  to 
be  dried  up.   Many  a  bosom  did  he  thus  cause  to  swell 
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witli  joy  and  gratitude.  Many  a  spark  of  liuman  ^'■enius 
did  he  thus  caiise  to  be  kindled  into  a  liiil,  living,  bright 
orb  to  illuminate  the  world.  And  we  do  not  remember 
one  in  his  time  who  did  more  to  prevent  crime  and  to  stim- 
ulate the  purest  impulses  to  a  life  of  Tirtae.  There  was  in 
his  aims  and  labors  an  achieTement  that  had  re^rence  to 
man's  spiiitoal  natore.  There  is  in  mnsic  a  power  over  this 
nature,  sometimes,  nowhere  else  to  be  fonnd.  It  occasion- 
ally is  kiKAvii  to  operate  over  the  most  fierce  and  venomous 
of  the  brute  creation,  soothing  their  anger  and  quelling 
their  ferocity.  "Well-authenticated  anecdotes  of  this  are 
numerous.  They  abound  in  works  on  natural  history. 
Who  does  not  know  that  martial  mnsic  stimulates  more  in- 
tensely an  army  moving  forward  to  deadly  conflict  tiian  do 
the  points  of  Ihe  bayonets  in  their  rear;  and  that  even  the 
steed  as  well  as  the  soldiar,  under  its  influence,  rushes  for- 
ward franticly  till  pierced  by  the  instruments  of  death  ? 
Such  is  the  fact,  and  it  furnishes  an  argument  in  favor  of 
our  hypothesis  which  can  not  be  controverted.  Tlie  cliarni 
of  music  up(»n  the  animal  named  is  proverbial.  This  sub- 
ject is  not  well  understood ;  or,  if  understood,  it  is  not  duly 
applied  to  practical  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  a  fiddle^ 
or  any  other  exciting  musical  instrument,  would  do  more 
than  a  dozen  green-hide  lashes  in  subduing  the  obstinacy  of 
a  vicious  or  balky  horae ;  and  the  use  of  it  would  surely 
be  more  conducive  to  tlie  gor>d-temj>er  of  the  driver. 

It  is  not  martial  and  |Mi\vi'rtu]ly  exciting  music  only  that 
favors  our  liypothesis.  \\'e  are  -"inewliat  familiar  with 
the. toils  and  the  wearisomene&s  of  rural  and  mechanical 
labor ;  and  we  have  ever  noticed  that  the  joyous  songs  of 
the  birds  in  the  spring-time  of  the  year  tend  to  the  cheer- 
fblnees  and  the  animated  vigor  of  the  husbandman.  By 
them  he  is  frequently  led  to  the  exertion  of  his  own  vocf^ 
powers.  If  the  laborers  in  the  field,  and  the  woman  at  the 
waali-tub,  will  sing  away  the  day  as  they  apply  their  hands 
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to  their  re&peclive  ta^l^,  we  need  not  apprelieud  but  xlmi 
the  work  will  be  seasonably  and  well  done.   We  hare 
oilen  witncBsed  such  results*   We  arc  also  somewhat  ^uacdi- 
iar  with  the  roatine  of  elemeataiy  education.   We  reznein> 
ber  the  period,  fifij  and  sixty  years  agO|When  the  oonlnaion 
and  disorder  of  the  school-room  reminded  one  of  ancMsnt 
Babel ;  when  birchen  rods  were  carried  thither  by  huii 
drefls ;  wlicn  the  teachcJ*  >i)c'nt  half  of  his  time  iu  using 
them,  and  when  his  own  originally  sweet  ten>]>er  was  tkiB 
oiiaDged  to  the  nature  of  pore  vinegar.   Better  inflaenoi^ 
at  later  dates,  in  a  measure,  have  taken  the  place  of  andi 
Tile  instroments  of  barbarism.  Moral  snadon  is  now  the 
popular  force  for  preserving  the  dignified  peace  and  supre- 
macy of  the  teacher.    Mu&ic  als-)  is  begiimiiig  to  lend  hliu 
her  encliauLiaents.    Mu^^ic  is  now  t^mght  in  many,  aad  it 
should  be  in  all  schools.    Let»tlicre  be  in  every  school- 
room  a  good  pianoforte,  and  a  daily  use  of  it,  with  aa 
acoompaniment  of  the  hnman  voice  from  teachar  and 
pupils,  and  there  will  be  little  or  no  occasion  for  caqMoI 
discipline,  or  want  of  study  and  creditable  proficiency. 

A  i*eft?reiice  may  als<j  be  made  tu  the  music  of  the  Clirid- 
tiiin  teni]>h',  in  illustration  of  our  theory.  On  euLeriug  that 
temple,  how  much  do  the  mellow  tones  of  the  churcb-oipui 
come  over  the  spirit  of  man  like  the  benignant  breath  of 
heaven,  driving  &om  his  mind  wandering  and  nnholj 
tiionghts,  and  causing  therein  a  kindling  devotion,  whidi 
passes  from  bosom  to  bosom,  like  an  electric  fire,  till  all 
become  animated  with  it,  and  the  loud  and  melodious 
union  of  hearta  and  voices  causes  the  chiurch  on  cjarth  to 
remind  us  of  the  church  in  heaven  I  It  is  the  music  of  the 
church  as  well  as  the  preaching  of  the  church  that  brings 
together  a  great  assemblage— and,  we  will  add,  that  aoftens 
the  heart,  and  makes  it  submissive  to  the  divine  wilL 
Were  it  not  for  this  mu^^ic,  huw  many  face-s  now  familiar 
in  the  place  of  Christian  worship  would  rarely  or  never  be 
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Been  there !  Were  it  not  fur  this  mnsic,  how  many  hearts 
now  made  peniteut  would  remain  hard,  and  unproductive 
of  pious  emotion  I  Sorrij,  then,  the  promoters  of  church 
mnoc  aze  meet  important  and  efficient  anzQiarioa  to  the 
Qiristian  miidfltiy,  and  eflfeient  inatramentalitioB  for  the 
pnnnotum  of  good  morals. 

All  here  said  in  ikvor  of  cfaoreh  music,  and  even  more, 
iiiay  be  ^aid  in  fiivor  of  music  in  tlic  family.  Stated  music 
also  in  the  family  cujmIucl's  iu  order,  decorum,  and  good 
temper,  as  well  as  in  tiie  school-room.  The  lullaby  of  the 
nureeiy  is  fref|neiitly  better  than  paregoric  in  quieting  the 
restiTe  intuit.  If  the  mother  will  use  her  voice  in  stanzas 
delineating  the  passionsi  the  triais,  and  the  pastimes  of 
children,  seldom  Indeed  will  she  haye  occasion  to  scold  at 
her  ol&pring.  And  at erening,  especially  in  long  evenings, 
how  much  will  music  about  the  fireside  tranquilize  passions 
that  have  been  excited,  chafed,  and  irritated  by  the  labors 
and  perplexiti^^  of  the  precedinc^  dayl  Wherever  it  can 
be  had,  let  there  be  a  good  pianuiorte,  and  fingers  well 
trained  to  use  it.  Let  it  be  habitually  used  by  the  mother, 
or  her  daughters,  if  she  have  them  of  age  to  do  it.  Let  the 
voices  of  the  whole  family  be  led  by  it  If  the  toils  of  the 
day  haye  been  mrosQaUy  burdensome  and  exhausting,  mu- 
sic that  is  exciting  will  be  best  The  Marseilles  Ilymn,  or 
Bomethinsf  of  like  tendency,  should  be  selected.  That  will 
refresli  and  exhilarate  prostrated  energies.  If  these  toils 
have  been  attended  with  <-)utbreak3  of  passion,  select  music 
that  is  soothing  and  plaintiye*  That  will  restore  the  mind 
to  itB  proper  equilibrium.  If  any  of  the  younger  male 
members  of  the  fomily  an  too  mnoh  inclined  to  wander 
abroad  in  search  of  amusement  or  pleaanrei  how  easy  it  is 
^r  a  sister,  by  die  aid  of  the  piano  and  her  own  sweet 
voice,  to  change  the  purpose  of  a  heedless,  sirring  brother! 
In  such  an  exigency,  no  efforts  in  this  way  should  be 
bpured.   Barely  is  a  young  heart  bo  waywai'd  and  ubdu- 
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j-ate  fti?  not  to  lio  won  a:ul  melted  wlien  listening  to  "Sweet 
Heine,-'  and  other  kindred  proiiuctioDs.    Wliat  young  man 
can  fail  of  being  indisijolubly  united  in  the  family  cimle,  if 
accustomed  to  watch  the  falling  tears  and  to  listen  to  the 
impreflsive  accents  oi  an  afiiBctlonate  sister,  when  engaged 
in  SQch  an  eyenlng  performance!   Thousands  of  young 
men,  in  this  way,  it  is  believed,  are  saved  from  a  course  of 
fa-liionablc  folly  and  sin.  If  the  j^ianoforte  and  its  frequent 
Uoe  were  as  comimtn  at  the  fireside  as  we  hope  it  will  T>e- 
comc,  thousands  more  of  young  men  will  be  saved  by  their 
sisters  fiom  Irregular  habits,  from  dissipation,  and  from 
crime* 

The  moral  influence  of  mnsic  is  much  better  understood 

than  it  was.  Doubtless  it  will  hereafter  be  better  under- 
stood than  it  now  is.  Many  of  our  large  cities  are  besin- 
iiirig  to  provide  evening  music  in  jtlaees  for  public  resurt 
This  is  done  upon  the  principle  we  here  suggest,  to  attract 
the  heedless,  the  restless,  and  the  wandering,  fiom  amnse- 
ments  and  indulgences  that  might  end  in  min.  llionsandB 
of  yo\n]g  men,  and  sometimes  middle-aged  men,  are  abroad 
in  every  large  city  for  some  undefined  pleasure,  mainly  be- 
cause they  kiir»w  not  whjit  to  do  witli  themselves  at  home. 
If  they  had  such  homes  as  all  ought  to  have — such  as  we 
have  described — they  would  not  be  exposed  as  they  now 
are  to  temptation.  It  is  wise  and  paternal  to  proiide  this 
substitute  for  the  lack  of  music  in  the  family.  In  this  way 
a  band  of  music  will  do  more  than  a  score  of  constables  in 
preserving  the  morals  of  a  village  or  city.  Moreover,  free 
concerts  would  do  more  to  the  same  glorious  end  than  scores 
of  prosing  moral  lecturers.  These  agencies  for  rational 
amusement,  and  these  antidotes  to  crime  can  not  be  too 
highly  commended.  They  should  be  in  eyery  town,  Til- 
lage, or  cily  large  enough  to  maintain  them.  Money  ibr 
them  is  well  spent,  as  it  is  Ibr  the  pianoforte  in  the  private 
dunily. 
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Much  more  miglit  be  added  on  the  subject,  but  our  ob- 
ject is  only  to  oflbr  a  few  suggestions,  tending  to  show  the 
agency  of  Mr.  Ckickering  in  fbrnisliing  instrumentalities  for 
rational  amnsement)  for  social  order,  and  for  good  morals. 
It  is  well  known  that  gravitation  keeps  in  a  dense  conaiB- 
tencj  the  particles  of  matter  in  oar  globe,  and  also  duly 
balances  the  other  spheres  of  the  sohir  system.  In  an  anal- 
ogous way,  music  is  a  conservative  power  in  regulating  the 
wayward  and  discordant  passions  of  the  heart  We  affirm, 
therefore,  that  Jonas  Chickering,  in  making  fourteen  thou- 
sand pianofortes  to  be  nsed  in  so  many  &milies,  and  eepe- 
<^ally  in  so  improving  the  insfanuuent  himself^  and  in  etimn- 
lating  others  to  improve  it,  that  hereafter  its  nse  may  be 
increased  a  hundred-fold,  is  more  of  a  pubHc  benefactor 
than  in  the  particuh\i-s  previously  stated.  For  this  alono 
his  name  should  be  transmitted  to  posterity  in  company 
^th  the  best  names  of  the  age.  Indeed,  every  instrument 
he  made,  and  eveiy  one  made  or  to  be  made  by  others  poa* 
seesing  his  improvements,  should  be  and  will  be,  wherever 
found,  so  many  monuments  to  his  fiune,  better  than  mQnl^ 
ments  of  marble  or  bronze. 
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Tre  subject  of  this  memoir,  the  HoxL  Asa  Clapp,  died 
at  hk  reaidenee  in  Portland,  Hain6>  on  the  17th  of  April, 
1848,  in  the  eighty-sizth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in 
Ifansfield,  Bristol  comity,  Massachusetts,  on  the  15th  of 
Harch,  1762.  lit?  was  tlie  uhiest  son  of  Abiel  Clapp,  Esq., 
a  farmer  of  high  respcctalnlitv,  and  who  filled  what  were 
then  considered  verj  important  stations  in  the  towns  of 
New  England,  the  offices  of  magistrate,  and  the  commander 
nf  the  military  company  in  that  ancient  mnnicipality. 

Bdng  deprived  of  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  he  was  left 
entirely  dependent  upon  his  own  exertions  for  advancement. 
But  at  this  period,  he  was  not  immiiidful  of  the  demands 
which  the  futm-e  might  make  upon  him,  and  through  his 
own  energy  and  perseverance  he  succeeded  in  securing  a 
common  sdhool  education.  As  an  incipient  indication  of 
that  ardent  and  daring  spirit  which  characterized  his  whole 
career,  this  patriotic  orphaA  boy,  when  only  in  the  sixteenlli 
year  ul  iiis  age,  gallantly  volunteered  to  act  iis  a  substitute 
for  a  young  man  who  had  been  drafted  as  a  soldier  in  the 
expedition  under  Gen.  Sullivan,  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
British  army  from  Rhode  Island,  in  1778.  He  was  imme- 
diately appointed  a  non-conunissioned  officer,  and  remained 
in  service  nntil  he  was  honorably  discharged.  8ach,  how* 
ever,  was  his  dcYotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  his  eager- 
ness to  assume  the  resiionsibilitios  of  active  life,  that  he  was> 
unable  to  remain  unemployed,  even  for  a  single  month;  and 
again  leaviug  his  home,  he  proceeded  on  foot  to  Boston, 
where,  withont  money,  without  friends,  without  even  the 
advantages  of  aoqnaintances,  he  was  impelled  to  make  in- 
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8tant  eflfortB  in  the  cause  which  Iaj  nearest  his  heart  He 
therefore  isunediately  entered  upon  the  adyentorooB  life  of 
a  mariner,  In  one  of  the  nmnerons  private  armed  vessels 

which  were  lifted  out  in  all  the  northern  j>orb5. 

In  a  brioi*  period,  he  honorahly  distiiiguislied  him&eif  in 
his  new  position,  an<l  notwitlistanding  his  youth,  was  pro- 
moted to  the  position  of  third  olTu  or  of  a  large  ship,  Inr>^^^ 
ing  twenty  gnus,  and  commanded  by  Capt  Diinn«  In  this 
vessel  he  made  nnmerons  sncoessM  crmses,  and  the  fidelitf  , 
intelligence,  and  intrepidity  with  which  he  performed  the 
dutico  of  his  station,  did  not  fail  to  attmct  the  attention  of 
the  commander  of  tlie  8lii]>,  wlio  availed  himself  of  the  lirst 
opportunity  to  promote  -him  to  the  iirst  lieutenancy.  lie 
was  in  many  desperate  en  Elements,  in  one  of  which  iie 
was  severely  wounded.  To  liim  the  hour  of  peril  was  cm 
of  eager  and  conspicuous  activity,  and  whatever  the  occa* 
sion  demanded^  he  was  always  found  equal  to. 

On  cue  occasion,  tlie  ship  in  which  he  was  sailing  as  Hi'st 
•fficer,  having  been  subjected  to  the  bnffetinir^  of  liead 
wind:^  and  stormy  seas,  was  discovered  to  be  leaking  daa- 
gerously,  so  much  so  that  tlie  safety  of  the  vessel  and  all  <m 
hoard  became  questionable.  While  in  this  dilemma,  ni^ 
approached,  and  a  perfect  calm  fell  upon  the  winds  and 
the  waves.  Still,  through  the  strained  seams  of  the  ship, 
the  v»  iiu  i"s  could  be  heard  forcing  their  way,  and  constant 
etlbrtii  at  the  pumps  were  required  to  ])revent  the  gallant 
vessel  from  sinking  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bosom  of 
the  ocean. 

At  this  time,  an  Eoglish  ship,  becalmed,  was  discovered 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  but  imperfectly  discernible  in  the 

dim  twilight  A  boat,  under  the  command  of  Mr.  Oapp, 
and  manned  by  volunteers,  was  immediately  put  in  readi- 
ness, and  as  soon  as  darkness  had  settled  u|x>n  the  waters, 
took  its  departure  for  the  strange  vessel,  then  many  miles 
distant  The  sailors  plied  the  oars  with  courage  and  good- 
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will,  and  such  was  the  adroitness  of  iheir  inovemcnt&j  that 
the  first  notice  which  those  on  board  the  British  ship  had 
of  their  appi-oach,  was  a  summons  to  smTender,  accom- 
panied with  a  discharge  of  fire-arms.  The  watch  fled  be- 
low, panic-stricken,  and  the  boarding  party  took  possession 
of  the  deck,  and,  in  a  brief  interval,  of  the  Teasel,  without 
the  lo0B  of  a  man.  The  prize  proved  to  be  an  outward 
bound  West  Indlaman,  mounting  eight  guns,  with  a  com- 
plement of  men  treble  the  number  of  the  captors.  In  the 
many  positions  of  responsiUilitv  which  his  official  c«  >uLiec- 
tiou  with  the  vessels  in  which  he  served  inii)Oiied  upon  him, 
he  was  invariablj  distinguished  for  his  wisdom,  forecast, 
and  correct  judgment.  Having  acquired  distinction  by  the 
intelligence,  enterprise,  and  eminent  skill  he  had  evinced 
as  a  navigator,  he  obtained  the  command  of  a  ship  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  Bevolutionary  War,  when  he  had  but  just 
reached  the  era  of  manhood.  He  was  at  Port  au  Prince, 
in  the  island  of  St.  Doming  .  when  the  attack  was  made 
upon  that  city  by  the  negroes,  and  with  Joseph  Peabody, 
Esq.,  of  Salem,  then  in  tlie  merchant  service,  rendered 
most  essential  aid  to  the  white  population,  who  were  ex- 
posed to  plunder  and  slaughter  during  that  horrible  servile 
convulsion. 

Mr.  Clapp  married,  in  1787,  Miss  Eliza  Wendell  Quincy, 
of  Boston.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Jacob  Qmncy,  Esq*, 
a  distinguished  physician  of  that  place,  and  a  lady  of  great 

personal  a ui  action  ;  she  was  a  moat  devoted  and  affection- 
ate vnfe  and  mother,  and  a  sincere  and  exem]>hiry  Chris- 
tian. She  was  kind  and  generous  in  all  her  social  relations, 
and  always  ready  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  to  re- 
lieve the  snflferings  of  those  in  distress,  and  long  wiU  the 
recollection  and  influence  of  her  virtues  be  cherished  and 
felt  bj  all  who  knew  her.  She  died  on  the  21st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1853,  after  a  veiy  brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  ninel^ 
years,  five  years  and  seven  months  after  the  decease  of  Mr. 
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Gftpp,  sizljf-one  yeara  and  aeven  months  of  her  life  lutving 
been  paseed  in  the  near  and  dear  relation  of  a  Moved  and 
roepeeted  wife. 

Ill  the  year  1703,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  Spain,  Pmssia» 
and  the  Enii>ornr  (»f  Germany,  concluded  a  treaty  providing 
that  they  should  close  their  ports  against  all  veseels  be- 
longing to  France,  and  nnite  their  e^rts  "  to  provent  other 
powerBf  not  implicated  in  this  war,  from  giving,  on  tfaie 
oecaeion  of  common  oonceni  to  ereiy  ctviliaed  state,  anj 
protection  whatever,  direedy  or  indirectlj,  in  oonseqneoee 
of  their  neutrality,  to  the  cominerco  or  prosperity  of  the 
FkmicIi,  (>n  the  i»en  or  in  the  iu>it^  of  France."  Extreme 
measures  were  the  order  of  tho  day,  and  the  cominanderB  c«f 
all  British  armed  vessels  were  inatrocted  to  bring  into  Brit- 
iili  porta  Bncfa  veesels  of  nentral  nations  as  were  believed  to 
be  boond  Ibr  France,  if  thej  had  proviaioni  on  board,  and 
all  vcMek  proceeding  from  the  French  colonies  to  any  part 
of  Europe.  It  may  well  he  supposed,  iliat  •jitK  rs  leaving 
such  a  wide  niai"t(in  to  the  discretion  of  tlio  commanders, 
many  of  whom  were  unfit  to  be  intniBted  with  delicate 
duties,  were  the  pretext  for  numerous  unwarrantable  eii> 
oroachmentB*  upon  the  commerce  of  the  United  Stalea. 
Indeed,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Great  Britain  was,  even 
at  that  time,  apprehensive  tliat  the  United  States  might,  at 
no  distant  day,  become  a  formidable  commercial  rival.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  numerous  American  vessels  were  detained 
upon  the  slightest  pretexts,  and  many  without  any  excuae 
whatever  above  an  ill-grounded  suspicion.  Mr.  Clapp, 
who  then  commanded  a  ship  trading  between  ihe  United 
States  and  Europe,  was  captured  by  Sir  Sydney  Smith,  and 
carried  into  England.  After  a  detentiun  of  six  months  in 
LouilMii,  his  ship  was  released  by  a  decree  of  the  courts  of 
admiralty,  and  his  cargo  j)aid  for  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment; and  so  ably  and  judiciously  was  the  affair  managed 
by  him,  that  instead  of  its  resulting  in  a  loss  to  the  ownen, 
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it  proved  to  them,  in  a  business  point  of  view,  u  iiigiilj 
profitable  occurrence. 

After  passing  several  years  in  the  cf»uimand  of  various 
ships,  he  fixmllj  established  himself  us  a  merchant  at  Port- 
landy  in  the  year  1796*  Here  he  gradually  became  largely 
interested  in  commerce,  in  which  occupation  he  acquired 
an  extended  reputation  for  the  ezactitade  and  perfection  of 
all  his  business  habits,  secnring  to  him  a  credit  not  only 
at  home,  but  in  foreign  c  >imtries,  which  was  probably  im- 
surpassed  by  that  enjoyed  by  any  other  American  mer- 
chant of  that  day. 

Kotwithstaiiding  the  multiplicity  of  duties  demanding  his 
attention,  Mr.  Olapp  kept  constantly  in  new  the  vast  import* 
ance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  <^  the  commercial  afiain  of 
foreign  conntries;  hence  we  find  in  his  note-book  nmnerooa 
records  of  instractionB,  giyen  to  the  commanders  of  his  Tea- 
sels, to  spare  no  exertions  in  acquiring  sneh  facts  as  wonld 
tend  Uj  viilargc  the  channels  of  trade,  or  contribute  to  his 
own  store  of  valuable  inforaiation.  In  this  manner  he  did 
mnch  toward  extending  our  interconrse  with  other  nations, 
while  his  example  aroused  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  ambi 
tion  throughout  the  entire  commercial  drole  in  which  he 
moved. 

When  Congress  laid  a  general  embargo,  December  32, 

1807,  on  the  shipping  in  the  ports  and  harbors  of  the 
United  States,  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  the  honor  of  our 
flag,  and  tlie  rights  of  sailoi-s  inviolate,  Mr.  Claj)})  was  found 
among  the  firniest  supitoilere  of  the  national  govern iiient, 
altliough  the  position  he  thus  assumed  was  most  adverse  to 
his  pecuniary  interests.  In  fact,  such  was  the  disastrous 
effect  in  Portland,  that  Mr.  CHapp  and  only  a  very  few 
oihers  engaged  in  commerce,  were  enabled  to  stand  firm 
against  its  crashing  eSkeAa, 

In  the  year  1811  he  was  a  member  of  tiie  Ooundl  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  This  was  pfevious  to 
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tbe  separation  of  Maine  from  that  State,  when  Elluidge 
Gerry  was  governor,  ami  William  Gray  lieuteuant-«j^over- 
nor.  These  times  were  exceedingly  erentful,  and  Mr. 
Gbny's  adnunistratlon  bore  a  diaduguiahed  part  in  the 
work  of  reform  which  was  then  progreesiDg.  The  covne 
which  Hr.  CHapp  puraued  at  this  period^  in  reference  to  the 
acts  of  gOTeniment,  is  the  beet  evidence  that  can  be  ad- 
dnced  to  prove  that  Lis  devotion  to  tbe  country's  interest  in 
prefertiiice  to  his  own,  was  of  that  controlling  and  abidinjr 
character  which  is  only  fuund  in  the  hos(jni  of  the  truki  pat- 
riot. A  large  proportion  of  his  wealth  was  involved  in 
commercial  enterprise^  bnt  when  CougieM,  on  the  4di  oC 
Aprili  1813|  hud  an  embargo  on  all  the  yeods  within  tiie 
waters  of  the  United  States,  the  act,  although  it  portended 
war,  received  his  cordial  approbation.  And  when  a  few 
months  later,  war  was  declared  to  exist  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  Mr.  Clap})  gave  goverument 
his  warmest  support,  and  this  support  was  continaed  un> 
abated  thronghont  the  ¥wr,  notwithstanding  nearly  all  of 
his  ships  were  in  cooecqnence  driyen  from  the  ooeaui  and 
laid  np  to  decay  in  the  docks. 

Kor  was  bis  defence  of  tbe  government  exhausted  in 
empty  professions  of  cuulidcuce  and  auherence,  but  when 
tbe  national  finances  were  seriously  embarrassed,  and  it  be- 
came a  work  of  great  difficult  to  negotiate  government 
loans,  he  came  forward^  volontarilyi  and  snbacribed  more 
than  one-half  of  the  whole  amount  of  his  property  to  sustain 
the  national  credit,  and,  by  his  example  and  inflaence,  ren- 
dered essential  aid  in  precming  subscriptions  from  others. 
Tbe  full  force  and  value  of  an  act  of  this  cbaract4jr,  when 
the  government  bad  become  almost  bankrupt,  and  a  pow- 
erful party  was  constantly  uttering  bitterest  anathemas 
against  the  administration,  and  those  who  had  the  bohlneBS 
and  patriotism  to  befriend  it,  can  hardly  be  realised  in 
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these  days  of  overflowiiig  treasmues  and  superabundant 
national  streugth. 

A  corps  of  Yc^unteers,  compoeed  of  many  of  the  most  re- 
spectable and  worthy  dtizeitt  of  FortKand,  wae  oi^ganized 
Ibr  the  protection  of  the  place  against  the  fleet,  which  was 
committing  mimberlesB  depredations  between  the  Penobscot 
river  and  Ea^tport,  and  to  this  company  Mr.  Clapp  speedily 
attacl)ed  liimsclf  as  a  common  bulciier. 

During  tbe-entire  war  most  of  his  business  suffered  from 
the  general  pandyeis  which  prostrated  labor  in  all  parts  of 
tiie  coimtry,  but  unlike  it*  effect  upon  many  others,  the  die- 
astrDns  resnlts  which  were  the  natural  coneeqnencee  of  Hie 
contest,  only  served  to  increase  the  intensity  of  his  opposi- 
tion to  the  enemy,  and  to  stimulaio  hhn  to  renewed  efibrt«i 
and  greater  sacrifices.  Ilis  residence,  during  that  period, 
was  a  place  of  general  resort  for  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  navy,  and  the  constant  scene  of  a  generous  hospitality 
that  was  not  snipassed  in  Kew  England.  Mr.  Clapp's 
-news  of  the  relations  which  shoold  exist  between  the  gov- 
ernment and  the  governed,  were  of  a  purely  democratic 
character,  and  such  as  are  now  maintained  by  our  most 
worthy  and  far  seeing  statesmen.  Upon  this  point  we  dwell 
with  considerable  interest,  as  nothing  better  portrays  the 
liberal  cast  of  his  mind,  than  the  eolaiged  opinions  which 
he  was  wont  to  express  upon  fiuidaniental  principles  of  gov* 
ermnental  policy.  In  this  comieotion,  thsrefoie,  we  can  do 
no  better  than  to  quote  the  language  of  an  eminent  jurist 
of  his  native  State,  languaire  uttered  shortly  atU^r  the  close 
of  the  Bevolution,  and  which  made  a  lasting  impression  on 
his  mind. 

^  What  renoainSy  then,  to  make  na  the  happiest  people  on 
the  globe,  fimred  as  we  are  with  the  wisest  and  the  freest 
constitntions  of  dyil  gOTernmect;  eneiroled  as  we  are  with 

the  blessings  of  peace,  health,  and  plenty,  but  that  we  carry 
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into  private  life  tlln^^e  j)rinciple8  of  reverence  for  the  Su- 
preme Governor  of  the  world;  and  that  industry,  public 
spirit^  frugality,  aud  benevolence,  which  will  Tiot  fail  to  io- 
snre  the  oonturaance  of  thoee  bleBungs  t  Let  eyeiy  one, 
then,  in  his  station,  cnltiTate  those  Tiitaes,  and  we  should 
soon  find  erimes  wonld  become  lees  in  nnmber  and  in  ma^ 
iii'  u  k  ,  au<l  Hocietv  nipidly  advancinfl^  to  its  liighest  state  of 
}>erre('tinTi.  We  slioiild  have  tlie  satisikction  of  reflecting 
that  wo  had  discharged  our  duty,  by  contributing  all  in 
our  power  to  the  general  welfiire,  which  is  best  promoted 
by  the  practice  of  that  righteonsness  which  always  did  and 
always  will  exalt  and  dignify,  the  character  of  a  nadon. 

"  We  have  the  happiness  to  live  in  a  conntry  where  our 
rights  are  ftillj  understood  and  freely  enjoyed;  and  Amer- 
ica furnishes  one  among  the  few  in>5aiice.s  where  the  hlvsf- 
ings  of  civil  liberty  and  the  rights  of  mankind  have  been 
the  primary  objects  of  their  political  institationSf  in  whidi 
the  rich  and  the  poor  aie  eqnally  protected;  where  die 
weak  are  defended  against  the  nsnrpations  of  the  Tiolent, 
and  where  merit  and  abilities  can  be  the  only  claim  to  the 
favor  of  the  public,  ^fay  we  not,  then,  pronounce  that 
man  dt^titute  of  the  true  principles  of  liberty,  and  unwor- 
thy the  bl(^ing8  of  society,  who  does  not  at  all  times 
lend  his  aid  to  maintain  and  support  a  government  on  Ihe 
preservation  and  dne  administration  of  which  depends  his 
own  political  as  well  as  private  happiness  t  It  is  in  vain  to 
think  of  supporting  a  free  government,  unless  it  be  by  the 
virtue,  public  spirit^  and  affection  of  its  memhers.  Oor- 
emments  of  other  descriptions  may  be  supported  by  the 
intrigues  of  officers  and  magistrates)  and  by  the  terror  of 
arms ;  but  that  which  owes  its  existence  to  the  will  of  the 
people,  mnst  derive  its  snpport  from  the  same  sonree: 
hence  it  becomes  the  duty  as  well  as  the  interest  of  every 
citizi'n  to  aid  the  magistrate  in  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
office,  without  which  the  laws,  or  in  other  werds,  the  will 
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of  the  £rreat  body  of  the  j  ^ople.  cannot  be  carrictl  into  cfftvt ; 
without  M  hieh  tlie  guvemment  will  be  but  a  name — a  use- 
less bur  1  en  on  the  people," 

Shortly  after  the  close  of  the  war^  in  1815,  Mr.  Qapp 
again  became  lately  engaged  in  oommeroe,  and  in  meet 
of  his  enteipriseB  he  was  eminently  snccessM,  and  con> 
tinned  to  be  one  of  the  most  fortunate  and  distingnislied 
merchant^  in  Maine,  nntil  a  -liort  time  before  his  decea<»e, 
wht^ii  it  became  neee^sarv  to  relinquish  hi>  coinniercial 
business.  His  navigation  was  so  far  extended  that  he  had 
ves^ls  employed  in  the  trade  with  Europe,  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  South  America. 

There  are  bat  few  persons  in  New  England  who  ha^e 
built  more  ships,  and  employed  more  mariners,  mechanics, 
and  laborers,  in  all  the  numerous  branches  of  maritime  in- 
dustry, than  tlie  snbject  of  tliis  memoir,  or  done  more  to 
promote  tlie  interest  and  prosperity  of  Maine. 

In  1816  he  was  appointed,  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  one  of  the  conmussioners  to  obtain  subscriptions  to 
the  capital  stock  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  to  which 
corporation  he  was  the  largest  subscriber  in  Maine.  Mr. 
Clapp  did  not  i*etain  hiS'intei-est  in  this  instituti^m  l>nt  a 
short  period ;  the  stock  having  largely  advanced,  he  very 
soon  improved  the  opportunity  to  dispose  of  his  shares, 
bearing  in  mind  what  multitudes  have  recollected  when  too 
late,  that  every  flood-tide  must  have  its  opposite. 

During  many  years  he  participated  in  the  active  direo* 
tion  of  various  banking  institutions,  and  added  much  to  his 
repntation  as  a  careful  and  skillful  tinaneier. 

Having  been  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  indept*ndence 
of  Maine,  he  was  elected  one  <>f  the  delegates  of  the  con- 
vention which  was  holden  in  October,  1819,  for  forming  the 
Constitution ;  and  was  conspicuous  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  participated  in  the  laborious  and  highly  tvsponsi* 
ble  duties  which  were  devolved  on  that  importiint  primary 
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aflBembly  of  the  people.  He  was  for  several  years  a  repm- 
sentative,  from  FortlaDCl,  in  the  legiBUtare,  and  there  wm 
not  a  member  who  was  listened  to  with  more  piofiyond  at- 
tention, or  whoee  <  »])iuionB  npon  all  the  varionB  tnbjeetB  that 

were  preeented  for  consideration,  were  more  uiu\  ersally  re- 
spected. 

Mr.  Clapp  had  tiiree  daughters  and  two  sons.  The  eldeit 
daugliter  married  the  Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  of  Poi-tsmotith, 
K«  H.;  the  aeeond  daughter  married  Samuel  B.  Brooke, 
Eflq^  of  New  York;  the  third  daughter  manied  the  Hon. 
Andrew  L.  Emerson,  of  Portland.  The  elder  son,  Charles 
Q.,  married  tlio  daughter  of  Gen.  Joshua  Wingate,  of  Por^ 
land,  and  tlie  second  6<'ii,  Asu  W.  II.,  married  tlie  daughter 
of  Gen.  Henry  A.  S.  Dearborn,  of  Eoxbury,  Maaa. 

The  practical  knowledge  of  Mr.  Clapp  was  frequently  of 
material  service  lo  those  employed  in  legislating  npon  the 
enhject  of  the  tariff;  memben  of  Congress,  and  others  in 
higher  stadons,  seeking  his  opinion,  and  often  shaping  their 
coursie  in  accordance  with  his  counsels. 

Tlie  luot  few  years  of  his  life  wa-^  a  period  of  coustaut 
devotion  to  all  the  ramifications  of  a  business  that  furnished 
employ  to  hundreds  of  his  fellow  \:iiti2en8,  and  proved  to  him 
the  overflowing  harvest  that  foUows  an  indnstrions  seed* 
time — ^that  delightM  autumn  of  existence  to  which  all  men 
aspire,  when  a  life  of  noble  labor  is  ronnded  by  a  con- 
sciousness that  the  work  has  been  well  done. 

In  the  year  1841?,  the  cre<lit  of  Oliio  and  other  btate©  de- 
preciated very  materially,  a  general  panic  pervaded  mone- 
tary circles,  and  confidence  in  the  ability  of  those  States  to 
pay  the  interest  on  their  indebtednessi  was  much  shaken. 
Kr.  Gapp,  howeyer,  took  a  favorable  view  of  their  condi- 
tion ;  he  saw  in  the  undeveloped  resources  of  their  rivens, 
and  valleys,  and  forests,  and  mines,  in  tlie  wi^sdom  and 
eiattie  energies  of  their  people,  almost  illimitable  means  of 
progress,  and  although  contrary  to  the  advice  of  distin- 
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gnkhed  iiuanciers,  he  invested  largely  in  the  stocks  of  those 
Statee  when  at  their  greatest  depression.  The  result  whicli 
he  had  anticipated  was  not  long  delayed.  These  jonng 
States  that  had  never  felt  the  scourge  of  an  eyil  govern- 
ment, had  never  known  adversity  in  any  form,  with  suf- 
ficient resources  sleeping  unemployed  in  Iheir  mountains 
and  plains  to  rejuvenate  a  score  of  the  decrepit  nations  of 
Europe,  were  the  last  portions  of  the  earth  wliich  wnnlcl 
repudiate  honest  liabilities.  In  a  very  brief  period,  men 
began  to  weigh  their  abilitiee,  to  maintuiu  their  credit,  and 
no  sooner  was  lihis  examination  made  with  candor,  than 
confidence  was  restored. 

After  the  many  vicissitades  through  which  Mr.  Olapp 
had  passed-^now  as  a  soldier  in  the  Bevolntion,  now  as  a 
fearless  defender  of  the  flag  of  his  country  on  the  seas,  now 
as  tlie  pioneer  and  dii'ector  of  the  commerce  of  a  great 
State,  and  rendering  aid  and  comibrt"  t<j  the  government 
in  the  shape  of  loans  at  a  time  of  its  utmost  need — it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  the  services  he  had  rendered  the 
country,  and  the  position  he  had  achieved  in  the  mercan- 
tile world,  were  recognized,  in  the  only  manner  then  admia- 
flible,  by  the  chief-magistrate  of  the  nation. 

When  President  Polk,  in  fhe  course  of  his  tour  through 
New  England  in  the  year  1847,  visited  Portland,  on  learn- 
ing that  Mr.  Clapp,  then  in  the  eighty-fifth  yeai-  of  liis  age. 
Was  confined  to  liis  lioii.se  by  ilhiesis,  he  immediately  called, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  James  Buchanan,  then  Secretiuy 
of  State,  and  Ck>mmodore  Stewart,  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  who  had  manifested  so  much  de- 
votion to  the  wel&re  of  his  country.  As  they  entered,  Mr. 
Clapp  rose  to  his  feet,  although  with  much  difficulty,  such 
was  his  enfeebled  condition,  and  briefly  addressed  the  Pres- 
ident, welcoming  him  to  his  residence,  and  congratulating 
him  warmly  upon  the  hicstonc  laurels  which  his  adinini<»tra- 
tion  had  won  in  its  conduct  of  the  war  then  successfully 
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prf>i^e— w'tb  Mexio.   The  'X-ca6i<fn  was  ooe    f  much 
mtefe>t    »U  llie  (MUties  vlio  pitirifMHwi  in  and  wiaieflMd 
meediig. 

Mr,  Cbpp  poacMed  «  aipaeioaiiy  energetic,  wad  fin 
miiMl,  with  ft  strong  memoiT,  eafttUe  of  great  .  ^  ^  Ucatkin, 

wliicli  waj?  cultivate^!  bv  -tudv.  and  a  o^n^taut  intereoiw?© 
whij  the  ai  >r.x  iiittlligtnt  and  illustrious  gtuti^rmtn  of  ail 
partfl  of  tiie  ouiitry.  He  was  ever  the  kind  ^troo  wf 
eaterfMining  jooog  men,  and  wiicn  fialM&ed  with  their 
integrity,  he  oerer  hesitated  to  gnmt  them  liberal  credit 
viUiuut  regard  to  their  immediate  meane  of  payment,  on 
the  Kile  of  the  ^rcat  variety  of  merehandtse  wliieh  he  wet 
coiiirtantly  inijx^r'  in^m  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  who- 
ever tljeic  wa«  ex]>enen*  i*<l  aiiv  of  thoee  disa*tr<:niB  ix  v  lUsions 
in  the  e<iriniRrcial  coiiiuiynit  v  niiich  invoUt;  individual  em- 
bami!>-mL  iit,  he  wae  ainoii^  the  very  iirst  of  the  credik^rs  to 
oflSar  liberal  tenns  of  adjnetment  to  dioee  who  were  miable 
to  meet  the  aectmiiilated  demanda  made  upon  tfaenL  Hit 
beneficenoe  was  e]qianflive,  and  having  acquired  a  Terj 
large  fortune,  his  means  were  ample  for  itb  gratification: 
and  to  |H  j  jM  tiKite  deep  iiilt.re?it  for  the  aun.'li">rati<>u  <.»f 
the  cuiidifi"M  of  the  unfortunate,  he  hws  kft  a  fund  of  eight 
thousand  dollara  for  the  education  and  relief  uf  female  or- 
phan children,  and  four  thousand  doUaia  for  fumiahing  fiiel 
to  unfortunate  widows  and  other  poor  women. 

Such  remarkable  exemplifications  of  the  salutary  influ- 
ence and  great  a<l\  antagos  to  be  ilerived  from  activity  of 
character,  Irnl- .mitalilv  ]»or8e  vera  nee,  rectitude  of  }»i-im-i])le, 
and  honorable  de]>ortnieiit,  at  e  as  instructive  to  the  riBing 
as  they  were  encouraging  to  the  various  generations  which 
have  Koceeeded  since  he  i|^nmed  a  position  wortliy  of  all 
imitation. 

60  perfectly  did  he  retain  the  energies  of  his  mind,  and 
that  moral  liruiiicss  I'ur  which  he  had  been  ]»re-cmincntly 
distingui^ed,  that  daily,  and  up  to  within  leo6  ihau  an  hour 
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of  his  decease,  lie  attended  to  the  management  of  his  vast 
property,  ivith  the  same  calmnefls  and  exactitude  as  when 
in  the  fbll  vigor  of  health,  although  entixely  coDScionB  that 
hie  end  M-as  near.  And  with  Buch  a  system  had  he  ar- 
ranged his  affairs,  that  at  his  decease  there  was  only  one 
small  demand  outstaiuliiig  against  him,  which  was  for  the 
daily  paper  to  which  he  was  a  yearly  subscriber,  the  year 
not  having  expired. 

As  a  Christian,  he  relied  upon  the  promise  of  the  Mes- 
siah, for  that  life  <^  heavenly  immortaUty  which  he  beHeved 
a  iiirrcit'iil  God  was  ever  ready  to  confer  npon  those  who 
ackaowlcu^eJ  iiiij  divine  power,  and  bought  sai\auuu  widi 
a  contrite  heart 

It  is  as  tme  as  it  is  creditable  to  our  glorious  free  institu- 
tions of  government,  that  it*  matters  not  in  what  condition 
of  society  a  man  is  bom,  for  all  the  avennes  to  advancement 
in  wealth,  letters,  science,  arts,  and  in  civil,  military,  and 
naval  distinction,  are  equally  open  to  the  children  of  the 
humblest,  m  well  as  those  of  the  muj;t  affluent  citizens  of 
the  republic ;  and  most  often  is  it  from  the  sons  of  the  for- 
mer that  are  to  be  found  the  most  celebrated  merchants, 
phyndans,  divines,  jnrors,  legislators,  statesmen,  philoso* 
phere,  generals,  and  navfd  commanders,  which  have  ap> 
peared  in  the  United  States. 

Tf  wealth  is  the  object  most  desired  to  be  attained,  they 
have  the  successful  examples  of  a  Girard  and  an  Astor ;  if 
eloquence  at  the  bar  or  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  tliey  have 
only  to  emulate  a  Patrick  Kenry,  a  Hamilton,  a  Wirt,  a 
Webster,  and  a  Clay ;  if  military  renown,  let  them  read  die 
lives  of  Washington,  Jackson,  Scott,  and  Taylor ;  and  if 
they  are  ambitious  to  bear  the  tJiundero  of  their  country  in 
trium}>h  round  the  globe,  they  must  follow  in  the  refulgent 
wake  of  Preble,  Hull,  Decatur,  Stewart,  Perry,  and  Mac- 
donongh,  whose  splendid  victories  emblazon  the  lustory  of 
the  Union  for  their  instrnetion. 
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The  yonthM  Bhoold  remember,  that  to  be  respected  and 
honored^  fhoy  have  only  to  avail  themselves  of  those  prey- 
clouB  !i(har.ia^e.s  which  liave  been  .«o  bounteously  secured 
to  them  by  their  Ixjld,  enlightened,  determined,  jind  patri- 
otic ancestoiB,  in  the  establishment  of  this  vast  and  flonrisli- 
ing  republic,  where  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  tod  action 
give  indep^deace  and  confidence  to  genina,  and  the  yigor 
of  hope  to  cheer  on  the  labors  of  enterprising  experiment 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  e^entMlifeof  sach  aelf-tanght  and 
self-directed  men  as  \va?3  ill  unrated  in  the  late  venerated 
patriarcli  <»f  I^nrtland,  is  a  perpetual  sh'Tnnlant  to  that  com- 
mendable ambition,  which  seeks  to  l>e  u « »rthy  of  the  respect 
of  the  good  and  the  great  through  all  sncceediDg  agei^ 
lake  him,  they  most  fearleaalj  advance,  for  anccess  never 
fiuls  to  crown  the  honest  eflbrta  of  untiring  mdostiy. 

On  the  20th  of  April,  1848,  the  religious  ceremonies  at 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Asa  Clapp  were  performed  at  his  man- 
sion-house in  Congre»i>treet. 

There  was  an  immense  assemblage  of  relatives,  fnends, 
and  fellow-KsitixenB.  A  most  appropriate  and  impressive 
prayer  was  made  by  the  Bct.  Dr.  Kichols,  in  which  he 
elo([nent1y  alluded  to  the  Ihct,  that  the  Tenerable  man, 
whoso  death  was  so  miiversally  lamented,  was  the  oldest 
patriarch  of  the  first  church  which  was  e^tiibliahed  in  Port- 
land J  and  not  only  lived  to  witness  the  rise  of  that  city  from 
an  humble  village  to  the  affluent  commercial  em])orium  of 
Maine,  but  by  his  enterprise  and  public  spirit,  had  done  as 
much  as  any  other  person  to  promote  its  pttMrperitj. 

The  eicalted  estimation  in  which  this  excellent  aged  cttiaen 
WAS  held  liy  the  whule  conmmnity,  was  strikingly  evinced 
by  the  niournfnl  snspension  of -the  flajxH  of  all  the  vefs^els  in 
the  harbor,  and  on  the  signal  stalls  of  the  Observatory,  at 
half'mast,  and  the  vaf^t  concourse  of  people  who  thronged 
the  streets  through  which  the  large  procession  moved  to  the 
cemetery,  where  his  remains  were  entombed.  There  could 
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be  seen  his  aged  oontemporaries,  repreBentatiTes  of  the  ad- 
▼entoroiis  storm-beaten  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleets  of 
navigation,  of  all  the  yaiions  branches  of  mechanical  in- 
dnstry,  and  of  every  other  class  of  society. 

iXever  has  the  death  of  any  other  person  excited  more 
deep  and  imiverrial  lamentati<>n.  It  was  like  the  solemn  and 
empliatic  cx|.ies8inn  of  griff  in  an  immense  household,  for 
the  loss  of  its  7enerated  progenitor. 
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Tas  rapid  deTelopment  of  the  natnral  resonreeB  of  the 

United  States,  within  the  last  Lalf  century ;  the  material, 
intellectual,  and,  in  some  points  of  view,  the  moral  ]>rop:reB8 
witnessed  throughout  our  land,  have  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  philoflopheiB  of  Europe,  and  given  rise  to  many  in- 
genionBf  and  aome  profound  disquisitions.  The  nature  of 
our  institntionB  has  been  differenllj  Tiewed,  according  to 
the  partiality  of  the  observers.  With  some,  what  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  good,  has  been  attributed  to  a  happy  chance  ; 
while  a  great  preponderance  of  evil,  inseparal)lo  from  re- 
publican institutions,  has  been  supposed  to  be  lurking  in 
the  background,  ready,  at  some  not  rery  distant  day,  to 
neutralize  or  overpower  all  these  apparent  advantages. 
With  others,  the  inherent  energy  of  free  institutions  has 
been  the  assumed  explanation  of  all  that  was  admirable  in 
our  progress,  and  a  future  of  still  increasing  prosperity 
fondly  predicted. 

To  those  of  us  who  are  accustomed  to  regard  man  less  as 
a  mere  machine,  the  plaything  of  external  circumstances ; 
•who  view  him  as  a  being  of  strong  poweis  and  high  re- 
aponsibOities,  the  solution  will  be  cUlforent  We  shall 
recur  to  the  history  of  Kew  England,  and  trace,  in  the  stem 
energy  of  the  virtues  of  its  founders,  the  cause,  at  once,  of 
our  instituti<>nij  and  of  our  success. 

Hot  all  the  constitutions  of  the  Abb6  Siejes  could  in- 
spire the  French  people  with  a  love  of  genuine  liberty. 
13ie  degraded  deseendsnto  of  llie  heroic  Spaniards  wUl 
crouch  under  military  despotism,  <Mr  bow  to  a  foreign  iih 
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Tader^  in  spit»  of  the  beet-worded  "  pionunciaiiieDtoB''  of 
a  Santa  Anna,  or  a  Boliw. 
Theee  Tiews,  ooufirmed  by  aH  bistory,  are  ftill  of  hope 

and  of  waniiTi<x — of  hope,  in  tlie  future  destiny  of  our  race, 
depending,  as  it  tlius  does,  vu  our  own  nicral  and  intellec- 
tual exertions,  and  not  on  the  varying  pliases  of  external 
condition ;  of  waming,  that  we  do  not,  in  blind  reliance 
upon  liie  adfantagea  of  onr  position,  relax  our  vigilanoe  and 
dtr  e£R>rtB» 

In  this  point  of  view,  we  may  eonlemplate  with  advaii- 

tage  the  personal  historvof  those  men,  who,  by  their  talentst, 
their  standard  of  hori<  >r,  their  unwearied  industry,  have 
contributed  to  the  material  prosperity  of  our  country  in 
their  own  time,  and  have  pointed  out  to  thoee  who  came 
after  Ifaem  that  the  true  path  to  anocew  lies  in  an  nnden> 
atLag  adherence  to  the  pineBfe  and  noblest  principles  cf 
action. 

These  reflections  are  immediately  sufrf^ested  hy  the  re- 
cent  loss  of  one  among  U8,  who,  in  an  eminent  doij:ree, 
united  all  these  qualities.  To  a  Boetonian,  it  will  iiardiy  be 
necessary  to  say  that  I  refer  to  Patrick  T.  Jackson ;  so  asso- 
ciated IB  his  rety  name  with  public  enterprise,  purity  of 
purpose,  vigor  of  resolution,  and  kindliness  of  feeling.  To 
those  who  have  not  enjoyed  with  us  the  privilege  of  hh 
society  and  his  example,  a  phort  account  of  his  pei*suual 
history  may  not  he  unacceptal)lc. 

Patrick  Tracy  Jackson  was  born  at  Newburyport,  on  the 
14th  of  August,  17  SO.  He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the 
Hon.  Jonathan  Jachson,  a  member  of  l^ie  Oontinental  Cod* 
gresa  in  1783,  Marshal  of  the  District  of  Massachusetti 
under  "Washinprton,  first  Ini^>ector,  and  afterward  Super- 
risor  of  the  Internal  Revenue,  Trea?aurer  of  the  Coninn'U- 
wealth  for  five  years,  and,  at  the  ]>eiiod  of  his  <leath, 
Treasurer  of  Harvard  CoUege  ;  a  man  distinguished  among 
the  okU&shioaed  gentlemen  of  that  day  Ibr  the  dignity  and 
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grace  of  bis  deportment^  but  much  more  bo  for  bis  intelli- 
gence^ and  the  fearless,  almost  Boman  inflezibilily  of  bis 

principles. 

His  maternal  irnmdfather,  fn  in  whom  lie  derived  h!a 
name,  was  Patrick  Tracy,  an  opulent  merchant  of  Xew- 
buryport — an  Irishman  by  birth,  who,  coming  to  this 
country  at  an  early  age,  poor  and  Mendless,  had  raised 
himself,  by  his  om  exertions,  to  a  positioa  whieb  bis 
chatacter,  imiyerBally  esteemed  by  his  feUow-dtizeos,  en- 
abled him  adequately  to  suetain. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  received  his  eaily  education 
at  tlie  public  schools  of  his  native  town,  and  afterward  at 
Punmore  Academy.  When  about  fifteen  years  old,  be 
wae  apprenticed  to  the  late  William  Bartlett,  then  the  most 
enterprising  and  richest  merchant  of  Newbniyport,  and 
flnce  yreHL  known  for  bis  mimifioent  endowment  of  the 
institution  at  Andover.  In  ^is  new  position,  which,  with 
the  aristocratic  notions  of  that  day,  might  have  been  re- 
garded by  some  youth  as  derogatory,  young  Patrick  took 
especial  pains  to  prove  to  his  master  that  be  had  not  been 
educated  to  view  any  thing  as  diegraceful  which  it  was 
his  doty  to  do.  He  took  pride  in  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  labor  and  reeponnbili^  of  the  business.  In  so 
doing  he  gratified  a  love  of  activity  and  usefulness,  which 
belonged  to  his  character,  at  the  same  time  that  he  satisfied 
bis  sense  of  duty.  And  yet,  while  thus  ready  to  work, 
he  did  not  lose  •  his  keen  relish  iot  the  enjoyments  of 
yonih;  and  would  often,  after  a  day  of  intense  bodily 
labor,  be  foremost  in  the  amusements  of  the  social  eirde  in 
the  evening. 

lie  soon  secured  tlie  esteem  and  confidence  of  Mr.  Bart- 
lett, who  intrusted  to  him,  when  under  twenty  years  of  age, 
a  cargo  of  merchandise  for  Thomas,  with  authority  to 
take  the  command  of  the  veaBttl  htm  the  captain,  if  he 
should  see  occasion. 
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After  luB  return  from  this  voyage,  which  be  snccessfrilly 
conducted,  an  opportonitj  oflbred  for  a  more  extended  en- 
terprise. His  brother,  Captain  Henry  Jackson,  who  was 

about  six  \  cars  older  tlian  liinisclf,  and  to  whom  he  was 
warmly  attached,  was  on  the  point  of  sailinj?  for  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  and  ofiered  to  take  Patrick  with  hirii  as  cap- 
tain's clerk.   The  offer  was  a  temptinn^  one.    It  would  open 
to  him  a  branch  of  commerce  in  which  his  master,  Bartlett, 
had  not  been  engaged,  but  which  was,  at  that  time,  one  of 
great  profit  to  die  enterprising  merchants  of  diis  conntry. 
Tlie  English  govemracut  tlien  found  it  for  their  interest  to 
give  lis  irreat  julvniitan:cs  in  the  Beni^al  trade;  while  our 
neutral  position,  during  the  long  wars  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, enabled  us  to  monopolize  the  bnsinees  of  supplying  the 
continent  of  Earope  with  the  cotton  and  other  products  of 
^tish  India*    'An  obstacle,  however,  interposed — our 
yonng  apprentice  was  not  of  age ;  and  the  indentnres  gave 
to  his  iiia«ter  the  me  of  his  services  till  that  period  should 
be  completed.   With  great  liherality,  Mr.  Jiaitlett,  on  being 
informed  of  the  circumstances,  reliuquishod  his  claim. 

It  was  very  nearly  the  first  day  of  the  present  centuiy, 
when  Mr.  Jackson  commenced  his  career  as  a  free  man. 
Already  familiar  with  many  thin^h  [>ertaining  to  a  sea  life, 
he  occupied  his  time  on  board  ship  in  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  navii^atioii,  and  of  seamanship.    Ilis  brother,  wlia 
delighted  in  his  profession,  and  was  a  man  of  warm  and 
generous  affections,  was  well  qualified  and  ready  to  instruct 
him.  These  studies,  with  his  previous  mercantile  experi- 
ence, justified  him,  on  his  return  from  India,  in  ofl*eriog  to 
take  charge  of  a  ship  and  cargo  in  the  same  trade.  Hub 
he  did.  with  complete  success,  tor  three  successive  voyages, 
and  established  his  reputation  for  enterprise  and  correctaess 
in  business. 

On  the  last  of  these  occasions,  he  happened  to  be  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  when  that  phioe  was  taken  from  the 
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Datcli  hy  the  English,  tinder  Sir  I>avid  Baird,  in  January, 
1S06«  Ibis  circnmatance  caused  a  derangement  in  Jus 
mercantile  operations,  involying  a  detention  of  about  a  year 
at  the  Cape,  and  leading  him  enbseqnently  to  embark  in 
some  new  adyentnres ;  and  he  did  not  reach  home  nntil 
ibuS,  iUlcr  an  abscuco  of  four  years. 

Having  now  established  his  reputation,  and  acquired 
some  capital,  ho  relinquished  the  sea,  and  entered  into 
commercial  pursuits  at  Boston.  His  long  acquaintance 
with  the  India  trade  eminently  fitted  him  for  tluat  branch 
of  bofiinees ;  and  he  had  the  support  and  invaluable  coun- 
sels of  his  brother*in-law,  the  late  Francis  0.  LowelL  He 
entered  largely  into  this  business,  both  as  an  imports  and 
speculator.  The  same  remarkable  union  of  boldness  and 
sound  judgment,  which  characterized  him  in  later  days, 
contributed  to  his  success,  and  his  credit  soon  heeaTno  un- 
bounded. In  ISll,  at  a  moment  when  his  engagements 
were  very  large,  and  when  the  state  of  the  country  was 
such,  in  its  foreign  relations,  as  to  call  for  the  greatest  cir- 
cumspection, a  sudden  check  was  giyen  to  his  credit  by  the 
failure  of  a  house  in  the  same  branch  of  bu^ness,  with 
whom  he  was  known  to  be  extensively  connected.  His 
creditors  became  alarmed,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
those  who  said  that  he  ought  instantly  to  tail.  Mr.  Jackson 
acted,  under  this  enK*r<;ency,  with  his  usual  promptness  and 
resolution,  lie  called  upon  some  of  his  principal  creditors, 
made  a  most  lucid  exposition  of  the  state  of  his  affiiirs,  and 
showed  that,  if  allowed  to  manage  them  in  his  own  way, 
his  means  were  abundantiy  sufficient ;  while,  so  great  was 
the  amount  of  his  liabilities,  tiiat,  under  the  charge  of 
assignees,  not  only  might  aU  his  hard  earnings  be  swept 
away,  but  the  creditors  themselves  be  tlie  sufferers.  So  ad- 
mirably had  his  accouutt*  l>een  kept,  and  so  completely  did 
he  show  himself  to  be  master  of  his  business,  that  the  a]>- 
peal  was  irresistible.  He  was  allowed  to  go  un  unmolested, 
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and  the  event  justified  the  ocmfidence  reposed  In  him.  Out 
uf  liis  largest  credit/)r8,  the  late  ^\  iliiUMi  Pratt,  Esq.,  wiis 
BO  pleased  with  liis  dtipurtineut  on  thia  occii.-«i(.»n,  that  )io  ih-t 
onlj  cbeen'uUj  acquiesced  ia  the  decision,  but  offered  him 
any  pecuniary  aid  he  might  jreqnire.  Tin's  was  no  tricing 
proof  of  confidence,  when  the  |moimt  of  his  liabilities,  com- 
pared to  his  capital,  at  thia  dark  and  troobleeome  period, 
is  taken  Into  yiew.  In  the  end,  he  gained  repntation  and 
public  confidence  by  the  circumstances  that  had  threatened 
to  destroy  thi'in.  Within  a  vear,  all  tlio  eiabarrass^nientis 
that  had  menaced  liim  had  passed  away,  and  he  continued 
largely  engaged  in  the  India  and  Havana  trades,  till  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  in  1812.  At  this  period,  dream- 
stanoes  led  him  into  a  new  branch  of  bnainesB,  which  influ- 
enced his  whole  fntnre  life. 

Mr.  Lowell  had  just  r*.  au  nod  to  this  country,  after  a  long 
visit  to  Enghind  nnd  Scntlaud.  While  al)n>ail,  he  had  con- 
ceiTed  the  idea  that  the  cotton  manufacture,  then  almost 
monopolized  by  Great  Britain,  might  be  advantag^onslj 
prosecuted  here.  The  nse  of  machinery  was  daily  soper- 
aeding  the  former  manual  operations;  and  it  was  known 
that  power-looms  had  recently  been  introduced,  though  the 
mode  of  cou>tnicting  them  wm  kept  secret.  Tlie  cheapne^ 
of  lahor,  and  ahundance  of  capital,  were  advantages  ia 
favor  of  the  English  mauofactorer— 'they  had  skill  and  rep- 
utation. On  the  other  hand,  they  were  burdened  with  the 
taxes  of  a  prolonged  war.  We  could  obtain  the  raw  mate- 
rial  cheaper,  and  had  a  great  superiority  in  the  abundant 
water-power,  then  unemployed,  in  every  [kwI  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  was  also  tlie  belief  of  Mr.  Lowell,  that  the  char- 
acter of  our  population,  educated,  mol-al,  and  enterprising 
as  it  then  was,  could  not  fail  to  secure  success,  when  brought 
into  competition  with  theur  European  rivals;  and  it  is  no 
small  evidence  of  the  fiur-reaching  views  of  this  extraordi- 
naiy  man,  and  his  early  colleagues,  that  their  veiy  fizaft 
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measures  were  such  as  should  secure  that  attention  to  edu- 
cation and  morals  among  the  manufacturing  population, 
which  they  believed  to  be  the  comer-stone  of  any  perma- 
nent success. 

Impressed  with  these  views,  Mr.  Lowell  detennined  to 
bring  them  to  the  test  of  experiment.  So  confident  was  he 
in  liis  calculations,  that  he  thought  he  could  in  no  way  so 
effectually  assist  tlie  fortunes  of  his  relative,  Mr.  Jackson, 
as  by  offering  him  a  share  in  the  enterprise.  Great  were 
the  difficulties  that  beset  the  new  undertaking.  The  state 
of  war  prevented  any  communication  with  England.  Xot 
even  books  and  designs,  much  less  models,  could  be  pro- 
cured. Tlie  structure  of  the  machinery,  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  the  construction,  the  very  tools  of  the  machine  shop, 
the  arrangement  of  the  mill,  and  the  size  of  its  various 
apartments — all  these  were  to  be,  as  it  were,  re-invented. 
But  Mr.  Jackson's  was  not  a  spirit  to  be  appalled  by  ob- 
stacles. He  entered  at  once  into  the  project,  and  devoted 
to  it,  from  that  moment,  all  the  time  that  could  be  spared 
from  his  mercantile  pursuits. 

The  first  object  to  be  accomplished,  was  to  procure  a 
power-loom.  To  obtain  one  from  England  was,  of  course, 
impracticable  ;  and,  although  there  were  many  patents  for 
such  machines  in  our  Patent  Office,  not  one  had  yet  exhib- 
ited sufficient  merit  to  be  adopted  into  use.  Under  these 
circumstances,  but  one  resource  remained — to  invent  one 
themselves  ;  and  this  these  earnest  men  at  once  set  about. 
Unacquainted  as  they  were  with  machinery,  in  practice, 
they  dared,  nevertheless,  to  attempt  the  solution  of  a  prob- 
lem that  had  baffled  the  most  ingenious  mechanicians.  In 
England,  the  power-loom  had  been  invented  by  a  clergy- 
man, and  why  not  here  by  a  merchant  ?  After  numerous 
experiments  and  failures,  they  at  last  succeeded,  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1S12,  in  producing  a  model  which  they  thought  so 
well  of  as  to  be  willing  to  make  preparations  for  putting  up 
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a  mill,  for  the  weavincr  (.f  cotton  cloth.  It  wa-^  imw  nece^^ 
sarv  to  procure  the  a:isi>tiuice  of  a  practical  mechanic,  tu 
aid  ill  the  coiistruction  of  the  machinery ;  and  the  irienda 
had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Paul 
Mood  J,  afterward  so  well  known  as  the  head  of  the  machine- 
shop  at  Lowell. 

Tliey  found,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  many  de- 
fects in  their  model  h^om  ;  but  these  were  gradually  reme- 
died. The  project  hitherto  had  been  exclusively  for  a 
weaviui.' mill,  to  do  by  power  what  had  before  been  done 
by  hand-looms.  But  it  was  ascertained,  on  inqnirji  that  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  spin  ihe  twist,  rather  than  to 
buy  it ;  and  they  put  up  a  mill  for  about  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  spindles,  which  was  completed  late  in  IS  13. 
It  will  probably  btri ke  tlie  reader  with  some  astonishment 
to  be  told  that  this  mill,  still  in  operation  at  "Waltham,  was 
probably  the  first  one  in  the  world  that  combined  all  the 
operations  necessary  for  converting  the  raw  cotton  into  fin- 
ished cloth.  Such,  howeyer,  is  the  fact,  as  far  as  we  are 
informed  on  fhe  subject  Hie  miUs  in  this  countiy — Sla- 
ter's, for  example,  in  Rhode  Island — were  spinning-mills 
only;  and  in  Kugland,  though  the  power-loom  had  been 
introduced,  it  was  used  in  separate  establishments,  by  per- 
sons who  bought,  as  the  hand-weavers  had  always  done, 
their  twist  of  the  spinners. 

Great  difficulty  was  at  first  experienced  at  Waltham,  for 
the  want  of  a  proper  preparation  (sizing)  of  the  warps.  They 
procured  from  Kugland  a  drawing  of  Ilorrock's  dressing- 
machine,  wliich,  with  some  essential  improvements,  they 
adopted,  prod U('in<^  the  dresser  now  in  use  at  Lowell  and  else- 
where. No  method  was,  however,  indicated  in  this  drawing 
for  winding  the  threads  from  the  bobbins  on  to  tlie  beam ;  and 
to  supply  this  deficiency,  Mr.  Hoody  invented  the  verj  in- 
genious machine  called  the  warper.  Having  obtained  thessi 
tlicrc  was  no  further  difficulty  in  weaving  by  power-looms. 
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There  was  still  greater  deficiencj  in  the  preparation  for 
spinning.  They  had  obtained  from  England  a  description  of 
what  was  then  called  a  bobbin  and  fly,  or  jack-frame,  for  spin- 
ning: roving ;  from  this  Mr.  Moody  and  Mr.  Lowell  produced 
our  present  double-speeder.  The  motions  of  thi.<  machine 
were  very  complicatetl,  and  reijiiired  nice  matln'iiiutiral 
calculations.  "Without  them,  Mr.  Moody's  ingenuity,  great 
as  it  wr\5?,  wonlfl  have  been  at  fault.  Tliese  were  supplied 
by  Mr.  Lowell.  Many  years  afterward,  and  afVcr  the  death 
of  Kr.  Lowell,  when  the  patent  for  the  speeder  had  been 
infringed,  the  late  Dr.  Bowditch  was  reciuested  to  examine 
Ibem,  that  he  might  appear  as  a^witness  at  the  trial.  He 
expressed  to  Mr.  Jackson  his  admiration  of  the  mathemati- 
cal |)<>\v(M'  tlifv  C'vincfd  ;  adding,  tliat  tlieiv  were  some 
corrections  introduced  that  he  had  not  supposed  any  man 
in  America  familiar  with  but  himself. 

There  wn^  also  great  waste  and  expense  in  winding  the 
thread  for  filling  or  weft  from  the  bobbin  on  to  the  quills, 
for  the  shuttle.  To  obviate  this,  Mr.  Moody  invented  the 
machine  known  here  as  the  filling-throetle. 

It  will  be  seen,  by  this  rapid  sketch,  how  much  there 
was  at  this  early  period  to  be  done,  and  how  well  it 
was  accomplished.  The  inacliines  introduced  then,  are 
tli(»se  still  in  Tise  in  New  England — brought,  of  course,  to 
greater  perfection  in  detail,  and  attaining  a  muck  higher 
rate  of  speed,  but  still  substantially  the  same. 

Associating  with  themselves  some  of  the  most  intelligent 
merchants  of  Boston,  they  procured,  in  February,  1813,  a 
charter,  under  the  name  of  the  Boston  Manufiacturing  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars. 
Success  crowned  their  efforts,  an  l  the  business  was  grad- 
ually extended  to  the  limit  of  the  capacity  of  their  water- 
power. 

Mr.  Lowell  died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  forty-two ;  satisfied 
that  he  had  succeeded  in  his  object,  and  that  the  extension 
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of  the  cotton  manufacture  would  form  :i  jK-nuanent  basis  of 
tlie  probpeiity  of  New  England.  Ik*  lia<l  1  icen  mainly  in- 
Btrumental  in  procuring  from  Cougre^,  in  ISlfj,  the  estab' 
liBbment  of  the  minimam  duty  on  ootton  doth ;  an  idea 
which  originated  with  him,  and  one  of  great  yaloey  not  ool  j 
as  affording  a  certain  and  easilj  collected  revenne,  bnt  as 
preventing  the  exaction  of  a  higher  and  higher  duty,  just 
as  the  advance  in  the  cost  abi<tiid  renders  it  more  JiflicuU 
for  tiie  consumer  to  j)rocure  bio  necessar}'  supplicis. 

It  is  n<jt  sui-priaing  that  Mr.  Lowell  should  have  felt  great 
aatiafBction  at  the  result  of  hia  labors.  In  the  establishment 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  in  its  present  form,  he  and  his 
early  colleagues  have  done  a  service  not  only  to  New  Eng- 
land, but  to  the  uhole  country,  which  perhaps  will  never 
be  fully  aj'i>n'ciatcd.  Not  by  the  successful  establiahment 
of  this  branch  of  industry — that  would  sooner  or  later  have 
been  accomplished  ;  not  by  any  of  the  present  material  re- 
sults that  have  flowed  from  it,  great  as  diey  unquestionably 
are,  but  by  the  introduction  of  a  system  which  has  rendered 
our  manu&cturing  population  the  wonder  of  the  world. 
Klscwlicrc,  vice  and  poverty  luive  followed  in  tJie  train  of 
manutactures ;  an  iIl(li^solul)le  l)ond  of  union  seemed  to 
exist  between  them.  Philanthropists  have  propliesied  the 
like  result  here,  and  demagogues  have  re-echoed  tlie  pre- 
diction. Those  wise  and  patriotic  men,  the  founders  of 
Waltham,  foresaw,  and  guarded  against  the  eviL 

By  the  erection  of  boarding-houses  at  the  expense  and 
under  the  control  of  the  factory;  puttliiL:  a:  the  head  of 
them  matrons  of  tried  clmraeter,  and  allowing  no  ])oardei'H 
to  be  received  except  the  lemale  operatives  of  the  mill  j  b^ 
stringent  regulations  for  the  government  of  these  houses ; 
by  aU  these  precautions  they  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
rural  population,  who  were  now  no  longer  afraid  to  trust 
their  daughters  in  a  raanufactnrii^  town.  A  supply  was 
thus  obtained  of  respectable  girls;  and  these,  from  pride  of 
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character,  as  well  as  principle,  have  talcen  especial  care  to 
exclude  all  othera.  It  was  soon  found  that  an  apprentice- 
ship in  a  factory  entailed  no  degradation  of  character,  and 
was  no  impediment  to  a  repntable  connection  in  marriage. 

A  factory-gii'l  was  no  longer  conflemned  to  pursue  that 
Tocation  for  life  ;  .-^he  would  retire,  in  her  tuiTi,  to  assume 
the  higher  and  more  appropriate  re.*ponsibilities  of  her  sex; 
and  it  soon  came  to  be  considered  that  a  few  years  in  a 
mill  was  an  honorable  mode  of  securing  a  dower.  The 
business  conld  thns  be  condncted  without  any  permanent 
mannfacturing  population.  ITie  operatives  no  longer  form 
a  separate  caste,  pursuing  a  sedentiiry  employment,  from 
parent  to  child,  in  the  heated  rooms  of  a  factory  ;  hut  are 
recniited,  in  a  circulating  current,  from  the  healthy  and 
Tirtuous  population  of  (^e  country. 

By  these  means,  and  a  careful  selection  of  men  of  princi- 
ple and  purity  of  life,  as  agents  and  oyerBeei*s,  a  great  moral 
good  has  been  obtained.  Another  result  has  followe<l, 
which,  if  foreseen,  as  no  doubt  it  was,  does  gi-oat  c  redit  t«» 
the  sagacity  of  these  remarkable  men.  The  class  of  opera- 
tives employed  in  our  mills  have  proved  to  be  as  superior 
in  intelligence  and  efficiency  to  the  degraded  population 
elsewhere  employed  in  manufactures,  as  diey  are  in  morals. 
They  are  selected  from  a  more  educated  class — from  among 
persons  in  more  easy  circumstances,  where  the  mental  and 
physical  powers  have  met  with  fuller  develo]unent.  This 
connection  between  morals  and  intellectual  efficiency,  has 
never  been  sufficiently  studied.  The  result  is  certain,  and 
may  be  destined,  in  its  consequences,  to  decide  the  question 
of  our  rivalry  with  England,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

Although  the  first  suggestions,  and  many  of  the  early 
plans  of  the  new  business,  had  been  famished,  as  we  ha  ie 
seen,  by  Mr.  Lowell,  Mr.  Jack«on  devoted  the  most  time 
and  labor  in  conducting  it.  He  spent  much  of  his  time,  in 
the  early  years,  at  Waltham,  separated  from  his  family.  It 
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graduallj  engrossed  his  whole  thoughts,  and,  abandoning 
his  mercantile  business  in  1815,  he  gave  himself  up  to  that 

of  the  company. 

At  the  erection  of  each  successive  mill,  many  prudent 
men,  even  among  the  proprietoi's,  had  fe  ared  that  the  busi 
nes;f  wt»uld  be  overdone — tliat  no  <l(  iiiati(l  would  be  found 
for  sucl)  increased  quantities  of  the  same  fabric.  Mr.  Jack- 
son, witli  the  spirit  and  sagacity  that  so  eminently  distin- 
gnished  liim,  took  a  diiferent  view  of  the  matter.  He  not 
only  maintained  that  cotton  cloth  was  so  much  cheaper  than 
any  other  material,  that  it  must  gradually  establish  itself 
in  universal  consumption  at  home,  but  entertained  the 
bolder  idea,  that  the  time  would  come  when  the  improve- 
ments in  machinery,  and  the  increase  of  skill  and  capital, 
wovdd  cT\ublo  us  successfully  t'»  compete  with  (  J  rent  Brit- 
ain in  the  supply  of  foreign  markets.  Whether  he  ever 
anticipated  the  rapidity  and  extent  of  the  developments 
which  he  lived  to  witness,  may  perhaps  be  doubted;  it  is 
oertain  that  his  expectations  were,  at  that  time,  thought 
TWouMy  by  manj  of  the  moet  bi«<m»o«|i  of  Wb  friende. 

Ever  prompt  to  act,  whenever  his  judgment  was  con- 
vinced, he  began,  as  early  as  1820,  tu  look  around  for  some 
localitv  \v1)cre  the  business  might  be  extended,  aft«r  the 
limited  capabilities  nf  Chnrlofj  river  should  be  exhausted. 

In  1821,  Mr.  Ezra  W<.rther,  who  had  formerly  been  a 
partner  with  Mr.  Moody,  and  who  had  applied  to  Mr. 
Jackson  for  employment,  suggested  that  the  Pawtocket 
Canal,  at  Chelmsford,  woidd  afford  a  fine  location  for  laige 
manufacturing  establishments,  and  that  probably  a  privi- 
lege miirht  be  purchased  of  its  proprietors.  To  Mr.  Jack- 
son's laijul,  the  hint  suggested  a  iiiut-h  more  stij[»endous 
project — nothing  less  than  to  i>ns.-es^  himself  of  the  whole 
power  of  the  Merrimack  river  at  that  place.  Aware  of 
the  necessity  of  secrecy  of  action  to  seciu-e  this  property  at 
any  reasonable  price,  he  undertook  it  single-handed*  It 
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,ras  necessary  to  purchase  not  only  the  stock  in  the  canal, 
)ut  all  the  farms  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  which  con- 
rolled  the  water-power,  or  which  might  be  necessarj  for 
the  foture  exteneioa  of  the  bosinees.  No  long  series  of 
years  had  tested  the  extent  and  profit  of  such  enterprises ; 
the  great  capitalists  of  onr  land  had  not  jet  become  con- 
verts to  tlio  safety  of  such  iiivctitmcnts.  Relying  on  his 
own  tali'nt.s  and  resolution,  without  even  consulting  liis  con- 
fidential ad\  isere,  he  set  about  this  task  at  his  own  individ- 
ual risk ;  and  It  was  not  until  he  had  accomplished  all  that 
was  material  for  his  purpose,  that  he  ofiered  a  share  in  the 
project  to  a  few  of  his  former  colleagaes.  Such  was  the  be- 
ginning of  Lowell — a  city  which  he  lived  to  see,  as  it  were, 
completed.  If  all  honor  is  tu  be  paid  to  the  enterpiist-  and 
sagacity  of  tli<»>i;  men  wlio,  in  our  day,  with  the  advantage 
of  great  capital  and  longer  experience,  have  bid  a  new  city 
spring  np  from  the  forest  on  the  borders  of  the  same  streami 
accomplishing  almost  in  a  day  what  is  in  the  conrse  of  na- 
ture the  slow  growth  of  centuries,  what  shall  we  say  of  thd 
forecast  and  energy  of  that  man  who  could  contemplate 
and  execute  the  same  gigantic  taak  at  that  early  period, 
and  alone  ? 

The  property  thus  purchased,  and  to  which  extensive  ad- 
ditions were  subsequently  made,  was  offered  to  the  pro 
prietors  of  the  Waltham  Company,  and  to  other  persons 
whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  interest  in  the  scheme. 

These  offers  were  eagerly  accepted,  and  a  new  company 
was  establishe<l,  under  the  name  of  the  ^ferrimack  Mami- 
fecturing  Company,  the  immediate  charge  of  which  was 
confided  to  the  late  Kirk  Boott,  Esq. 

Having  succeeded  in  establishing  the  cotton  manufacture 
on  a  permanent  basis,  and  possessed  of  a  fortune,  the  result 
of  his  own  exertions,  quite  adequate  to  his  wants,  Mr,  Jack- 
son now  tliuught  of  retiring  from  the  lab<»r  and  responsi- 
bility of  business.   He  resigned  the  agency  of  the  factory 
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nt  Walth am,  still  reaiaining  a  director  both  in  that  com- 
pany and  the  new  one  at  Lowell,  and  personally  consulted 
on  every  occasioa  of  doubt  or  difficulty.  This  life  of  com- 
pOFativd  leifiore  wm  not  of  long  duration.  His  spirit  wig 
too  actlye  to  allow  him  to  be  happy  in  retiremeot.  He 
was  made  for  a  working-man,  and  had  long  been  acena- 
tomed  to  plan  and  conduct  trreut  tnterprises :  the  excite- 
ment was  lu'CL'Ssary  for  well-being.  His  s})irits  liiigged, 
hid  liealth  failed  *,  till,  satistied  at  last  tliat  he  had  mistaken 
his  vocation,  he  plnnged  once  more  into  the  cares  and  per* 
plexities  of  bnsinees. 

Mr.  Moody  had  recentlj  introdnoed  some  important  im* 
provementB  in  machinery,  and  was  satisfied  that  great 
saving  migbt  be  made,  :ind  ii  higher  rate  of  speed  advan- 
tageonsly  a<l»)[)tetl.  Mr.  Jacks<in  j»rop<»?«efl  to  establish  a 
com[>any  at  Lowell,  to  be  called  the  Appleton  Company, 
and  adojit  the  new  machineiy.  The  stock  was  soon  snb* 
scribed  for,  and  Mr.  Jackson  appointed  the  treasnrer  and 
agent  Two  large  mills  were  built,  and  conducted  by  him 
for  several  years,  till  snccess  had  fblly  justified  his  antici- 
j)ati<>n.s.  Meanwhile,  his  presence  at  Lowell  vvab  of  great 
advantage  to  the  new  city.  All  men  thei-c,  a<«  among  the 
stockholders  in  Boston,  looked  up  to  him  as  the  founder 
and  guardian  genius  of  the  place,  and  were  ready  to  receive 
from  him  advice  or  rebnke,  and  to  refer  to  him  all  ques- 
tions of  doubt  or  controversy.  As  new  companies  were 
formed,  and  claims  became  conflicting,  the  advantaijes  be- 
came more  apparent  ol*  having  a  man  of  buch  sound  jndtc- 
ment,  impartial  integrity,  and  nice  discrimination,  to  appeal 
to,  and  who  occupied  an  historical  position  to  which  no  one 
else  could  pretend. 

In  1830,  the  interests  of  Lowell  induced  Mr.  Jackson  to 
enter  into  a  business  new  to  himself  and  others.  Tliis 
^\a6  the  building  <>!'  the  Bost^m  and  Lmvell  Uailroad.  For 
6ome  yearo,  the  practicability  uf  com^tructing  roads  in  which 
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the  friction  should  be  materially  lessened  by  laying  down 
iron-bars,  or  trams,  had  engaged  the  attention  of  practi- 
cal engineers  in  England.  At  first,  it  was  contemplated 
that  the  service  of  such  roads  should  be  peiibrmed  by 
horses ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  brilliant  experiments  of 
Mr.  Stephenson,  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railroad, 
that  the  possibility  of  using  locomotive  engines  was  fully 
established.  It  will  be  well  remembered  that  all  the  first 
estimates  for  railroads  in  this  country  were  based  upon  a 
road-track  adapted  to  hoi'se-power,  and  horses  were  actually 
used  on  all  the  earlier  roads.  The  necessity  of  a  better 
communication  between  Boston  and  Lowell  had  been  the 
subject  of  frequent  conversation  between  Mr.  Boott  and 
Mr.  Jackson.  Estimates  had  been  made,  and  a  line  sur- 
veyed for  a  Macadamized  road.  The  travel  between  the 
two  places  was  rapidly  increasing ;  and  the  transportation 
of  merchandise,  slowly  performed  in  summer  by  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal,  was  donu  at  great  cost,  and  over  bad  roads, 
in  winter,  by  wagons. 

At  this  moment,  the  success  of  Mr.  Stephenson's  experi- 
ments decided  Mr.  Jackson.  He  saw,  at  once,  the  pro- 
digious revolution  that  the  introduction  of  steam  would 
make  in  the  business  of  internal  communication.  Men 
were,  as  yet,  incredulous.  The  cost  and  the  danger  attend- 
ing the  use  of  the  new  machines,  were  exaggerated ;  and 
even  if  feasible  in  England,  with  a  city  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  souls  at  each  of  the  termini,  such  a  project, 
it  was  argued,  was  Quixotical  here,  with  our  more  limited 
means  and  sparser  population.  Mi*.  Jackson  took  a  differ- 
ent view  of  the  matter ;  and  when,  after  much  delay  and 
difficulty,  the  stock  of  the  road  was  subscribed  for,  he  un- 
dertook to  superintend  its  construction,  with  the  especial 
object  that  it  might  be  in  every  way  adapted  to  the  use  of 
8team-]X)wer,  and  to  that  increase  of  travel  and  transporta* 
tion  which  few,  like  him,  had  the  sagacity  to  anticipate. 
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Mr.  Ja('ks(»ii  w;ia  not  an  entrni^ci  ;  liiit  full  of  oonfidence 
ill  li'm  own  energy,  and  in  ihu  power  he  always  pu:5^c.->&od  of 
elicitiug  and  difectuig  the  talent  of  otliei-s^  he  entered  on 
the  task,  so  new  to  every  one  in  this  country,  with  the  same 
boldness  that  he^  had  evinced  twenty  years  before,  in  the 
erection  of  the  fiist  weaving^mill. 

The  moment  was  an  anxious  one.  He  was  not  accns- 
toiuud  to  waste  time  in  any  of  liis  undertakinirs.  Tlie  pub- 
lic looked  with  eagerness  for  tlie  road,  and  he  was  anxious 
to  begin  and  to  finish  it.  But  he  was  too  wise  a  man  to 
allow  his  own  impatience,  or  that  of  others,  to  hurry  him 
into  action  before  his  plans  shonld  be  maturely  digested. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  p<  tints  to  be  attended  to,  and 
many  preliminary  steps  to  be  taken.  A  charter  was  to  be 
obUiiiiL'ii,  and,  yet,  no  charter  for  a  railroad  had  been 
granted  in  New  England.  Tlie  temis  of  the  charter,  and 
its  conditions,  were  to  be  carefully  considered.  The  ex* 
periment  was  deemed  to  be  so  desirable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  80  hazardous,  that  the  legislature  were  prepared  to 
grant  almost  any  terms  that  should  be  asked  for.  Mr. 
Jackson,  on  the  other  hand,  whose  faith  in  the  success  of 
the  new  iiiudc  of  locomotion  never  faltered,  was  not  di.sr 
ix>scd  to  ask  for  any  privileges  that  would  not  be  deemed 
moderate  atler  the  fullest  success  had  been  obtained ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  recent  example  of  the  Charles  Biver  Bridge 
showed  the  necessity  of  guarding,  by  careful  proTisions,  the 
chartered  rights  of  die  stockholders. 

With  respect  to  the  road  itself,  nearly  every  thing  waa  to 
be  learned.  Mr.  Jaek^  m  established  a  conxrip*  ^ndence  with 
the  most  distiugui^ed  engineers  of  this  comitry,  and  of 
Europe ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had  deliberately  and  satis- 
&otorily  solved  all  the  doubts  that  arose  in  his  own  mind, 
or  were  suggested  by  others,  that  he  would  allow  any  step 
to  be  decided  on.  In  iSIm  way,  although  more  time  was 
consuuied  than  on  other  roads,  a  more  satisfactory  result 
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was  obtained.  The  road  was  graded  for  a  double  track  ; 
the  grades  redik  id  to  a  level  uf  ten  feet  to  the  mile  ;  all 
curves,  but  diuse  very  large  radiug,  avoided  ;  and  every 
pait  consti'ucted  witii  a  degree  of  strength  nowhere  else,  at 
that  time,  considered  neceesaiy.  A  distinguished  foreigner, 
Mr.  Charles  Gheyalier,  has  spoken  of  the  work  on  this  road 
as  truly  ^*  Oydopean.''  Every  measure  adopted  shows 
conclusirely  how  clearly  Mr.  Jackson  foresaw  the  extension 
and  capabilities  of  the  railroad. 

It  required  no  small  degree  of  moral  firmness  to  conceive 
and  carry  out  these  plans.  Few  persons  realized  the  dif- 
ficulties of  tlie  undertaking,  or  the  magnitude  of  the  results. 
The  shareholders  were  restless  under  increased  assessments, 
and  delayed  income.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no 
one  but  Mr.  Jackson  in  Boston  could,  at  that  time,  have 
commanded  the  confidence  nece-ssary  to  Liianio  hiui  to  pur- 
sue his  work  so  deliberately  and  so  thoruughly. 

The  road  was  opened  for  travel  in  1835,  and  experience 
soon  justified  the  wisdom  of  his  anticipations.  Its  comple- 
tion and  successful  operation  was  a  great  relief  to  Mr. 
Jackson.  For  several  years  it  had  engrossed  his  time  and 
attention,  and  at  times  deprived  him  of  sleep.  He  felt  it 
to  be  a  ])ul)lie  trust,  the  responsibility  of  which  was  of  a 
nature  quite  difierent  from  that  which  had  attended  his 
previous  entei*prises. 

One  difficulty  that  he  had  encountered  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  work  led  him  into  a  new  undertaking,  the  completion 
of  which  occupied  him  a  year  or  two  longer.  He  felt  the 
great  advantage  of  making  the  terminus  of  the  road  in 
Bo-ton,  and  not,  as  was  done  in  other  instances,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  liver.  Tlie  ttbstacles  appcaivd,  at  first 
eight,  insurmountable.  No  land  was  to  be  procured  in  that 
densely  populated  part  of  the  city  excejit  at  very  high 
prices ;  and  it  was  not  then  the  public  policy  to  allow  the 
passage  of  trains  through  the  streets.  A  mere  site  for  a  pas* 
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t/>  r..  «*t  pew^Tii,  an  tiijit  —  -  '  •ff?''.  Sui^^i  l^t^-t  p  -Iioy 
did  Tyft  foit  Mr«  JackdOD**  a^&cijarlcr:^  I:  ^iccomd  t*) 
liiai  tltft,  1»j  n  extaBfiTe  jwrtlniM  <4  ^  iflkk  tlM&  anoe- 
cnpied,  the  object  iniglii  be  obfiuaed.  Hie  excmTstMns 
iBildn^  br  tfw  nibtnd  st  Winter  Hfll,  mod  ^hemhtre^ 
witliin  a  few  miles  of  Rv-ton,  Tncch  eicee^ic^i  ihe  emVATik- 
inent-,  an- 1  wotjVI  sujjplv  the  gravel  neoesiiarr  £1]  up 
tliCr*  datip  Such  a  speculation  n'>t  beiiig  within  the  jmjwm 
id  the  coT7>'7ratioii,  a  new  compeav  was  creatt-4  ix  the  par- 
pose.  Tlie  land  wae  made,  to  the  extent  of  about  ten  acres  ; 
and  what  was  not  needed  far  depota^  was  sold  at  adrui- 
tagc^>a^  prices.  It  has  finee  been  fomid  lliat  erat  ^ 
large  pr^visioa  ii^ude  bv  >[r.  J;ickn«jn  Js  iii^^c^^ua&ie  t*>  ihe 
daily  increasinf;  biisines^a  of  the  railroad. 

Hr.  Jackscm  was  now  fiftj-eeren  jears  '^'f  age.  Ke?ea?^l 
once  more  from  engagementSy  he  might  rationaiij  look 
foward  to  a  life  of  dignified  letirementy  in  iriiich  he  woold 
be  foDowed  by  the  respect  of  the  oommimi^,  and  the  giati- 
ttide  of  the  many  ihniilies  that  owed  their  weD-being  to  his 
excrtioas.  But  a  cloud  h.id  come  over  hi?  private  fortunes. 
"While  laboring  fur  others,  he  had  allowe*!  hiiuaelf  to  be  in- 
volted  in  some  apeculationa,  to  which  he  had  not  leisure  to 
deyote  his  personal  attention.  The  nnfortnnate  issue  of 
these,  deprived  him  of  a  huge  portion  of  lus  propertr. 

Uniformly  prosperoos  hitherto,  the  tonchstone  of  adw' 
sity  was  wanting  to  elicit,  pcrhaf«  even  to  create,  some  of 
the  in-»-t  iiflinira})]*;  j>'»ifita  in  his  cliarju  tcr.  ITe  had  long 
been  afliuent,  au<]  witli  Ins  generous  and  hospitable  feelings, 
had  adopted  a  style  of  livlni,'  fully  commensurate  with  hid 
position.  The  cheerfal  dignity  with  which  he  met  his  le- 
yenes ;  the  promptness  with  which  he  accommodated  his 
expenses  to  his  altered  circnmstances ;  and  the  almost 
youthful  alacrity  with  which  lie  i>nce  more  put  on  th*.-  liar- 
ueafi,  were  themes  of  daily  comment  to  hiii  ixieudB,  and  af- 
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forded  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  truest  philosophy. 
He  had  always  been  biglilj  respected;  the  respect  was  now 
more  blended  with  love  and  Teneration. 

The  death  uf  liis  friend,  ]\lr.  Boott,  in  the  bpiing  of  1S37, 
had  proved  a  severe  IjIow  to  the  prosperity  of  Lowell.  At 
the  head  of  that  company  (the  proprietors  of  the  Locks  and 
CanalB),  which  controlled  the  land  and  water-power,  and 
mann&ctared  all  the  machineiy  nsed  in  the  mills,  the  posi- 
tion he  had  occupied  led  him  into  daily  interconrse  with 
the  managers  of  the  several  companies.  Tlie  supervision 
he  had  exercised,  and  the  influence  of  his  example,  had 
been  felt  in  all  the  ramiUcaiious  of  the  complicated  busi- 
ness of  the  place.  Even  where  no  tangible  evidence  ex- 
isted of  beneflte  specifically  conferred,  men  were  not  slow 
to  find  ont,  after  hia  death,  that  a  change  had  come  over  the 
whole.  The  Locks  and  Canals  Company  being  under  his 
immediate  charge,  was,  of  course  the  first  to  sufier.  Their 
propei-ty  rapidly  declined,  botli  intrinsically,  and  in  public 
estimation.  The  shares,  which  for  many  years  had  been 
worth  $1,000  each,  were  now  sold  for  $700,  and  even  less. 
No  one  appeared  so  able  to  apply  the  remedy  as  Mr.  Jack* 
son.  Familiar,  from  tbe  first,  with  tiie  history  of  the  com- 
pany, of  which  he  had  always  been  a  director,  and  the  con- 
Udential  adviser  of  Mr.  Boott,  lie  alone,  perhaps,  wa^  ii^dy 
capable  of  supplying  that  gentleman's  place.  He  was  so- 
licited to  accept  the  office,  and  tempted  by  the  offer  of  a 
higher  salary  than  had,  perhaps,  ever  been  paid  in  this 
conntry.  He  assnmed  the  trost;  and,  doling  the  seven 
years  of  his  management,  the  proprietors  had  eveiy  reason 
to  oongratolate  Aemselves  npon  the  wisdom  of  their  choice. 
Tlie  property  was  brought  into  the  best  condition  ;  extensive 
and  lucrative  contracts  were  made  and  executed;  tlie  annual 
dividends  were  large ;  and  when  at  laat  it  was  thought  ex- 
pedient to  close  the  afiairs  of  the  corporation,  the  stock- 
holdeiB  received  of  capital  nearly  $1,600  a  share. 
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The  briUiaiit  ime  of  this  bvsiaefld  enhanced  Mr.  Jack- 
son's previotifl  reputation.   He  was  constantly  solicited  to 

aid,  by  service'  ai!<l  counsel,  wlierover  •loubr  or  intricacy 
existed.  X«>  gi"{':it  j>Ml)lic  entei  |»ris(v>  were  brouglit  forward 
till  they  had  received  the  sanction  of  his  opinion. 

Bnring  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  ho  was  the  treasurer 
and  agent  of  the  Great  Fails  ManufiBctwing  Company  at 
SomeiBworth ;  a  corporation  that  had  for  many  yeains  been 
doing  an  unprofitable  business  at  a  great  expense  of  capital 
"U'hcu  this  char<]re  was  offered  to  him,  he  visited  the  spot, 
and  becatiu'  cojivinocd  that  it  had  i^^ivat  capabilitit-s,  bat 
that  every  thing,  from  the  beginning,  had  been  done  wrong: 
to  reform  it,  wonld  rcqnird  an  outlay  nearly  equal  to  the 
original  investment.  The  dam  should  be  taken  down,  and 
rebuilt ;  one  mill,  injudiciously  located,  be  remoyed,  and  a 
larger  one  erected  in  a  better  spot ;  the  machinery  entirely 
digcardod,  and  replaced  by  some  of  a  more  inodt  i  ii  and 
perfect  constructimi.  Few  men  wnnld  have  liad  the  iianii- 
liood  to  projxise  such  changes  to  proprietors  discouraged  by 
the  prestige  of  repeated  disappointments ;  still  fewer,  the 
influence  to  carry  his  measures  into  effect.  That  Mr.  Jack- 
son did  this,  and  with  results  quite  satisfiustory  to  the  pro- 
prietors and  to  himself,  is  almost  a  corollary  from  his  pre- 
vious history.  His  private  fortune  had,  in  the  mean  while, 
been  restored  to  a  point  that  relieved  him  from  anxiety, 
and  he  was  not  ambitious  of  increasing  it. 

For  some  time  after  he  assumed  the  duties  of  the  agen<^ 
at  Somersworth,  the  labor  and  responsibility  attending  it 
were  very  severe ;  yet  he  seemed  to  his  friends  to  have  aU 
the  vigor  and  elasticity  of  middle  life.  It  may  be,  however, 
tliat  the  exertiuD  was  beyond  his  physieal  streni,^th :  cer- 
tainly, after  a  year  or  two,  he  began  to  exhil>it  symj>toms 
of  a  gradual  prostration ;  and,  when  attacked  by  dys- 
entery in  the  summer  of  1847,  his  constitution  had  no 
longer  the  power  of  resistance,  and  he  sank  under  the 
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disease  on  the  12th  of  September,  at  his  sea-Bide  resideiice 
at  Beverly. 

It  had  not  been  generally  known  in  Boston  that  he  was 
nnwell.  The  news  of  his  death  was  received  as  a  public 

calamity.  The  ex]>ivs.sions  that  spontaneously  burst  forth 
from  every  month,  were  a  ino^f  touching  testimonial  to  his 
virtues,  as  much  as  to  his  ability. 

Reviewing  the  career  of  Mr,  Jackson,  one  cannot  but  be 
stmck  with  the  mnltifarions  and  complicated  nature  of  the 
business  he  nndertook,  the  energy  and  promptness  of  his 
resolution,  the  sagacity  and  patience  with  which  he  mas- 
tered details,  the  gi*asp  of  mind  tluit  reached  lai-  beyond 
the  exigencies  ot'  tlie  moment.  Yet  these  qualities,  how- 
ever pre-eminent,  will  not  alone  account  lor  his  uniform 
snccess,  or  the  great  influence  he  exercised.  He  had  en- 
dowments mor^y,  as  well  as  intellectnally,  of  a  high 
order.  The  loftiest  principles— not  merely  of  integrity,  bnt 
of  honor,  governed  him  in  every  transaction ;  and,  super- 
added to  these,  was  a  kindliness  of  feeling  that  IcJ  Lim  to 
ready  s;\Tnpathy  with  all  who  approaelied  him.  It  was 
often  said  of  him,  that  while  no  one  made  a  sharper  bargain 
than  he  did,  yet  no  one  put  so  liberal  a  constmction  upon 
it,  when  made.  His  sense  of  honor  was  so  nice,  that  a  mere 
misgiving  was  enough  to  decide  him  against  his  own  in* 
tereBt.  With  his  extensive  business  and  strength  of  char- 
acter, he  necessarily  had  cullisious  with  many  ;  yet  he  liad 
few  enemies,  and  to  such  as  felt  inimical  toward  hira,  he 
harbored  no  resentment.  Prompt  in  the  expression  of  his 
feelings,  he  was  equally  so  in  the  forgiveness  of  injuries. 
His  quick  sympathies  led  him  to  be  foremost  in  all  works 
of  public  spirit,  or  of  charity.  He  was  fearless  in  the  ex* 
pression  of  his  opinions,  and  never  swerved  from  the  sup- 
port of  the  riglit  und  the  trne  from  any  con>i(leration8  of 
policy  or  favor.  He  felt  it  to  be  tlie  part  of  real  dignity  to 
enlighten,  not  to  follow  the  general  opinion. 
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In  private,  lie  wan  «.listin^iiULed  by  a  cheei'i'uluc.^-  an'i 
benevt  »len(  e  that  beamed  upon  bis  countenance,  and  beemt^d  I 
to  invite  every  one  to  be  happy  with  liim.    His  position  I 
enabled  him  to  indulge  his  love  of  doing  good  bj  providing  I 
emplojment  for  many  meritorious  perBons;  and  tbia  pa* 
tronage,  once  extended,  was  neyer  capriciouslj  withdrawn. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  a  public  benefitction.  Were  it 
only  to  point  out  to  the  young  and  enterpribiu*^  tliat  the 
way  to  success  ia  by  the  path  of  honor — not  half-way,  con- 
veationai  honor,  but  honor  enlightened  by  roli^oii,  and 
guarded  by  conscience— were  it  only  for  this,  a  truth  but 
imperiectlj  appreciated  even  by  moralists,  the  memory  oi 
sadi  men  should  be  hallowed  by  posterity. 

! 
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HsNBY  Lauukns  was  bom  iu  Charleston,  Soutli  Carolina, 
in  the  year  1724.  He  was  dewended  from  ancestoi-s  who 
were  French  Protestant  refugees,  and  left  France  af^er  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Kantz.  They  landed  at  New 
York,  where  they  resided  some  time,  and  afterward  settled 
at  the  place  of  his  birth.  The  snperintendence  of  his  edu- 
cation was  first  given  t<>  Howe,  and  siil)seqnently  to 
Mr.  Corbett ;  but  of  tbo  nature  of  his  studies,  or  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  we  are  not  told.  He  was  regularly 
bred  to  mercantile  pursuits  under  tlie  direction  of  Thomas 
Smith,  of  Charleston,  afterward  of  Mr.  Crockett,  of  London, 
and  was  remarkable  through  life  for  his  peculiar  observ- 
^  ance  of  method  In  business.  When  he  returned  from  Lon- 
don, he  entered  into  trade  with  Mr.  Austin,  of  Charleston. 
In  whatever  he  was  engaged,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
extraordinary  punctuality.  Allmving  nothing  ever  to  inter- 
fere with  Ids  own.  he  invariably  discnuntenaneed  the  viola- 
tions  of  it  by  othera.  "What  a  noble  example  for  every 
young  man  steadily  to  hold  in  view !  It  was  the  constant 
possession  of  these  lofty  and  dignified  feelings,  and  a  rigid 
attention  to  his  dnties,  which  insured  him  success  through 
life,  and  served  as  a  constant  passport,  in  his  progi'ess,  to 
that  eminent  distinction  which  he  afterward  so  justly  en- 
joyed. 

Sucli  was  Ins  reputation  as  a  niau  of  business,  that  to 
have  served  an  apprenticeship  in  tlie  counting  lmii-e  of  Mr. 
Laurens  wm  a  high  recuinmendation.  Industrious  aliin.»8t 
to  an  extreme  himself,  he  demanded  a  corresponding  atten- 
tion and  labor  on  the  part  of  those  in  his  employ.  It  is 

ar 
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Fakl  tliat  liu  required  but  little  sleep,  and  a  c(»ii>itleral>le 
portion  of  the  affaii-s  of  the  day  received  his  attentiuii  tliir- 
ing  a  great  part  of  the  night.  No  man  snipasfied,  perhaps 
few  equaled,  him  in  the  execation  of  bnsiness.  liising 
eai'ly ,  and  devoting  the  morning  to  the  connting-boiifie,  he 
not  nnfreqnently  fimshed  his  concerns  before  others  ha*! 
left  their  beds.  His  letters,  whether  on  friendship  or  bnsi* 
noss,  were  clear  and  forcible,  and  in  a  style  adiairably 
adapted  to  thij*  8i>eciea  of  writing.  Two  vuluuies  of  his 
ofHcial  public  correspondence,  while  president  of  the  old 
Congress,  remain  in  its  archives. 

Few  men,  perhaps,  possessed  a  deeper  knowledge  of  hu- 
man nature ;  and  the  quickness  with  ^hich  he  formed  cor- 
rect opinions  of  others  from  their  appearance,  was  very 
roinarkable.  In  proof  of  this,  wo  arc  told  that  he  was  en- 
gaged in  trade  about  twenty -three  years,  and  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  affairs  of  the  partnership,  which  com- 
prised transactions  to  an  immense  amount,  he  proposed  to 
take  all  outstanding  debts  as  cash,  at  a  disconnt  of  five  per 
cent  on  their  gross  amount 

Tlis  colloquial  jjowers  were  very  great,  atid  alTordcd  de- 
lip^lit  and  insti  uclion  to  every  company.  lieproviug  with 
gentleness,  his  advice  was  at  all  times  valued  for  its  sound- 
ness and  sincerity.  Such  was  his  integrity,  and  such  were 
his  views  of  justice,  that  he  would  on  no  occasion  draw 
bills  of  exchange  till  he  first  obtained  an  acknowledgment 
in  writing  from  those  on  whom  he  designed  to  draw  that 
they  were  indebted  to  liini.  He  clieert'ully,  but  moderate- 
ly, partook  of  proper  divei^sions,  but  retained,  during  his 
whole  life,  an  invincible  aversion  to  j)laying  any  game  for 
pecuniary  consideration. 

We  are  told  that,  in  several  instances,  he  yielded  to  the 
improper  fashion  of  deciding  controversies  by  single  com- 
bat. In  each  instance,  he  received  the  fire  of  his  adver- 
sary without  returning  it.    Of  his  generosity  tliere  aa^ 
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many  instances.  He  was  engaged,  on  one  occasion,  in  a 
lawsnit  with  the  judgo  of  the  cojnrt  of  Tico-admiralty,  and 
resisted  the  claims  of  the  royal  government,  which,  by 
some  regulations,  were  opposed  to  American  rights.  Fail- 
ing in  his^nif.  Mr.  LaiirciK  tendered  to  tlie  jndi^e,  Sir  Eger- 
ton  Leigh,  his  legal  fees,  which  were  considerable.  The 
jndge  declining  their  acceptaDce,  Mr.  Laurens  presented 
the  amonnt  of  them  to  the  South  Carolina  society  for  char- 
itable pnrposes.  On  another  occasion,  he  received  money 
in  some  official  character,  which  had  not  been  demanded. 
Disclaiming  the  idea  of  his  having  any  right  to  keep  it,  he 
transferred  it  to  the  same  society  till  it  should  Le  applied 
for  by  the  owner. 

Stnct  and  exeniplary  in  his  religious  duties,  lie  was  found 
regularly  at  church.  With  the  holy  Scriptures  be  was  well 
acquainted,  and  took  great  delight  in  apidying  portions  of 
them  to  the  common  occutrences  of  life.  They  were  not 
only  regnlarly  read  by  himself  to  his  family,  but  his  chil- 
dren were  early  instructed  to  read  them  also  at  stated  pe- 
riods. His  family  Bible  contained,  in  bis  own  handwriting, 
several  observations  on  passing  providences.  JIc  lias  been 
often  heard  tn  say,  that  many  of  the  best  jiassaires  of  dis- 
tinsriiished  authors  were  borrowed  either  in  the  matter  or 
the  style  from  Sacred  "Writ,  and  he  quoted  the  f  H  aving 
among  other  instances,  "  God  tempers  the  wind  to  the  back 
of  the  shorn  lamb"  of  Sterne,  as  an  imitation  of  *'He 
Btayeth  his  rough  wind  in  the  day  of  the  east  wind'*  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah.  He  was  charmed  with  the  writings  of  Sol- 
omon, for  the  knowledge  of  human  nature  which  they  im- 
parted, and  conceived  that  the  observance  of  tlicir  tnaxiins 
would  greatly  contribute  to  tlie  wisdom  and  happiness  of 
society. 

Requiring  of  his  servants  the  exact  execution  of  their 
several  duties,  compelling  the  observance  of  deronry  and 
order,  their  wants  and  comforts  were  never  neglected,  and 
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to  their  mcoul  and  religious  iDatrnction  he  wa»  inTamhl/ 

attentive. 

Lie  uncc  obtained  ♦>!  a  favorite  slave  his  consent.  tljou^^L 
much  agaiiibt  his  will,  to  receive  the  sinali-pux  hy  uimcuUi- 
tion,  but  hy  which  he  lost  his  life.  With  a  view  of  admin- 
igkering  to  the  fiuthfol,  thoogh  unfortunate  domesdc,  in  hit 
last  dying  moments,  all  the  consolation  that  this  diatreeaii^ 
case  seemed  to  admit,  Ifr.  Laurens  gave  to  him  positive 
ussuraiices,  with  wliicli  he  allerward  must  strictly  complied, 
thai  his  children  should  be  eniancipaied. 

Ilaviug  li»8t  ao  amiable  and  beloved  wife,  and  pomesBed 
of  a  large  estate,  he  entirely  relinquished  buaineeSi  ud  in 
the  year  1771  visited  Europe,  princip&Uy  for  the  pnrpoee 
of  superintending  the  education  of  his  sons,  bj  whoae  afr 
tainments  his  highest  expectations  were  fully  realised. 

He  was  one  of  the  nine  native  Americanj;  who  eu- 

deav(.red,  by  their  petiiiuu,  to  prevent  the  British  parlia- 
ment irom  passing  the  Boston  port-bill. 

Every  exertion  on  tlie  part  of  the  col<mies  to  prevent  a 
war  proving  entirely  fruitless,  he  hastened  homei  with  a 
determination  to  take  part  with  his  countrymen  against 
Great  Britmn.  Peisnanons  and  entreaties  were  used  to 
divert  liini  liuui  the  resolution  he  had  formed,  diizzliug 
piu^]»eet.s  were  held  out  to  his  view,  and  even  large  ulVers 
were  made,  by  which  he  would  be  iademniiied  for  any 
losses  he  might  sustain  by  his  remaining  in  England.  But 
this  ornament  of  his  countiy,  burning  with  patriotism  and 
the  love  of  liberty,  ever  dignified,  firm,  and  incomtptlblei 
rejected  these  despicable  propositions  with  a  magnanimity 
of  spirit  wortliy  of  his  exalted  character. 

How  beautil'ul,  yet  forcible,  is  his  reply  on  his  embarka- 
tion from  Faimoutli  f^r  Charleston,  to  a  mercantile  Ineud, 
Mr.  Oswald,  who  uiged  him  to  continue  in  Great  Britain : 
"  I  shall  never  foiget  your  friendly  attention  to  my  inter* 
est  I  but  I  dare  not  return.  Your  ministers  are  deaf  to  in- 
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formation,  and  seem  bent  on  provoking  unnecessary  con- 
test I  think  I  have  acted  the  part  of  a  faithful  subject 
I  now  go,  resolved  still  to  labor  for  peace,  at  the  same  time 
determined  in  the  last  event  to  stand  or  fall  with  mj  coun- 
try.'' On  bis  departure  from  England,  he  expressed  his 
conviction  that  America  wonid  not  submit  to  the  claims  of 
the  British  parliament;  and  when  he  arrived  at  Charleston, 
in  December,  1774,  lie  mentioned  to  his  friends  his  opinion, 
that  Britain  would  not  only  reject  their  demands,  but  that 
war  would  inevitably  take  place.  From  his  acknowledged 
weight  of  character,  it  may  readily  be  supposed  that  snch 
information  wonld  receive  the  most  implicit  confidence, 
and,  accordingly,  vigorons  and  extensive  preparations  fbr 
defense  were  made  early  in  1775  by  the  Carolinians.  The 
circumstance  of  his  leaving  England  at  this  important 
crisis,  expressly  to  defend  the  cause  of  independence,  served 
to  confirm,  in  the  Iiighest  degree,  that  unbounded  confi- 
dence in  his  fidelity  and  patriotism,  which  his  firiends, 
throngh  the  whole  conrse  olT  his  career,  had  snch  ample 
cause  to  entertain. 

On  his  arrival,  no  attentions  were  withheld  which  it  was 
possible  to  bestow.  Offices  were  conferred  and  honors 
heaped  upon  him.  He  became  president  of  the  Council  of 
Safety,  with  a  fall  persnasion  that  his  life  was  endangered 
by  this  sitnation.  Soon  after  the  establuhment  of  a  regular 
constitution  in  Sonth  Carolina,  in  1776,  be  was  elected  a 
member  of  CJongress,  and  shortiy  after  he  had  taken  his 
seat,  was  appointed  president  of  that  honorable  body,  over 
which  he  presided  with  bis  usual  integrity,  industiy,  and 
decision.  About  tliis  period  the  British  commissioners  ar- 
rived, under  the  delusive  hope  of  being  able  to  induce  the 
Americans  to  abrogate  their  alliance  witii  France,  and  to 
become  once  more  free  British  subjects.  Governor  John* 
eon,  one  of  the  commissioners,  presented  private  letters  of 
inti  oduction  to  Mr,  Laurens.   In  December,  1778,  he  relin- 
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qiii^ln  ^l  liis  sIluMiitia  ua  president  < Cuiigres^,  lV>r  what  rea- 
son ue  are  not  told,  and  received  its  thanks     for  his  coit- 
duct  in  the  cliair,  and  in  the  execation  of  public  buaiDesrt.^* 
His  acknowledgments  were  returned  for  the  honor  coolemHl 
npon  him,  which,  he  olMerved,  *^  would  be  of  service  to  his 
chndren."   In  the  following  year  be  received  the  ai  j^vaot- 
ment  "t"  minister  j^lenijii'tentiarj  Iruui  tlie  Tuitod  States  to 
HoUaiul  ;  ainl  hcini:;  captured  on  his  vi>yaLr*'  wa>  taken  to 
England,  and  there  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of  L<>ndou  on 
snspicion  of  treason,  and  was  officially  mentioned  by  Sir 
Joseph  York,  as  ^  styling  himself  president  of  the  pretend- 
>  ed  Congress."    The  commitment  was  accompanied  with 
orders,   to  confine  him  a  close  prisoner — ^to  be  locked  op 
every  ni^^ht — to  be  in  the  custody  of  two  wardens — not  to 
8ufi*t*r  hiuj  to  be  out  of  their  sight  onu  moment,  dny  or 
night — to  allow  him  no  liberty  of  speaking  t<>  any  pei-son, 
nor  to  permit  any  person  to  speak  to  him^to  deprive  him 
of  the  use  of  pen  and  ink — ^to  suffer  no  letter  to  be  brought 
to  him,  nor  any  to  go  fh>m  him." 

Afflicted  with  the  gout  and  other  diseases — ^his  head 
whitene*!  with  tlie  8n«)w.s  oi'  ii\'\y->]\  winters, — in  a  situation 
full  of  misery ,^ — liis  cup  of  sorrow^  neenied  tu  be  full  to  over- 
flowing:. This  venerable  and  illustiious  prisoner  was  con- 
fined to  two  small  rooms,  with  a  warder  for  his  constant 
companion,  and  a  fixed  bayonet  paraded  under  his  window, 
enjoying  neiUier  friend  to  converBe  with,  nor  means  of 
correspondence.  Deprived  of  pen  and  ink,  he  at  kn<^'th 
fortunately  procured  pencils.  After  a  month's  continement, 
permission  was  srranted  to  him  to  exercise  on  limited 
ground,  but  a  warder  armed  with  a  sword  followed  him 
closely.  He  had  availed  himself  of  this  indulgence  for 
about  three  weeks,  when  Lord  Geoige  Gordon,  who  was 
also  imprisoned  in  the  Tower,  unluckily  met  and  asked  Mr. 
Laurens  to  walk  with  him.  Mr.  Laurens  declined  the 
ofier,  and  habteued  to  his  apartment.    Guvern«>r  Gore,  pro- 
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voked  at  this  tranBgreasioii  of  bia  positive  orders,  lucked 
him  up  for  thirtj-Beven  days,  though  the  attending  warden 
proved  Mr.  Lanrens  perfectly  innocent  of  the  violation  of 

any  established  rule.  About  this  time,  one  of  his  friends 
and  mercantile  correspondents,  interested  in  his  welfare, 
solicited  the  secretaries  of  state  to  grant  Mr.  Laurens  an 
enlargenient  on  parole,  and  offered  his  fortune  Bs  security 
for  his  good  conduct  The  following  message  to  Mr.  Lau- 
rens was  the  result: — Their  lordships  say,  if  you  will 
point  out  any  thing  for  the  benefit  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
present  dispute  with  the  coloiue;^,  you  will  be  (.  nlarged.'* 
This  proposition  inspired  him  with  tho  nublest  feelings,  and 
raising  his  proud  soul  above  the  acceptance  of  any  allure- 
ment founded  in  ignoble  views,  induced  the  keenest  repli- 
cation. 

The  same  friend,  soon  after,  during  a  private  inter- 
view with  Mr.  Laurens,  observed,  **I  converse  with  you 

this  morning,  not  particularly  as  your  friend,  but  tlie 
friend  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  certain  propositions  to 
make  for  obtaining  your  liberty,  which  I  advise  you  should 
take  time  to  consider."  Requesting  to  know  what  they 
were,  Mr.  Laurens  added,  ''An  honest  man  requires  no 
time  to  decide  upon  his  answer  in  cases  where  his  honor 
'  is  concerned.  If  the  secretaries  of  state  will  enlarge  me 
upon  jtarule,  I  will  solemnly  en^ac^c  to  do  nothing,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  to  the  hurt  of  thib  kin^^dom.  L  will  return 
to  America,  or  remain  in  any  part  of  England  which  may 
be  assigned,  and  surrender  myself  when  demanded.''  To 
which  his  friend  replied,  ''No,  sir,  yon  must  stay  in  Lon- 
don  among  your  friends.  The  ministry  will  often  have  oc- 
casion to  send  for  and  eonsnlt  yon.  You  can  write  two  or 
three  lines  to  iLc  ministei'S,  and  Ijarely  say  you  are  sorry 
for  what  is  past.  A  parditn  will  ])e  gi*anted.  Every  niau 
has  been  wrong  at  some  time  or  other  of  his  life,  and 
should  not  be  ashamed  to  acknowledge  it"  Mr.  Laurens 
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immediately  exclaimed,  "I  will  never  suWcribe  to  my  own 
infamy  and  to  the  dishonor  of  my  children." 

Such  ncws})aj>er8  from  America  ftfi  were  employed  in  the 
publication  of  British  successeSf  especially  in  Sontli  Caro- 
liiuii  and  subeeqneDdy  to  the  snrreoder  of  its  capital,  'were 
sent  to  him  for  his  permal  with  an  imoltiDg  reg^nlaritjr. 
He  was  there  informed  that  his  countrymen,  refusing'  to 
fight  ill  tlif  cause  in  which  they  had  embarked,  were  Hock- 
ing to  tlie  enemy  for  protection  and  reward,  and  that  the 
estates  of  Laurens  and  other  stubborn  rebels  were  under 
actual  seqnestration  by  the  British  eonqnerors.    Bat  to 
eveiy  such  communication  Mr*  Laurens  calmly  and  ebatw- 
teristically  replied,  "None  of  these  things  move  me." 

In  the  year  17S1,  his  eldest  son,  Licutenant-colouel  Juhu 
Laiirenff,  arrived  in  France,  as  minister  of  Congress.  Air. 
Laurens  was  (Ic-^ired  to  write  to  his  son,  tiiat  if  he  wonid 
withdraw  himself  from  that  court,  it  might  possibly  obtain 
his  father's  release.  The  reply  was — My  son  is  of  age, 
and  has  a  will  of  hia  own.  If  I  should  write  to  him  as 
you  request,  it  would  have  no  eflfect   He  would  only  con- 
clude that  confinement  ami  }>cr.-uasion  had  intimidated 
anil  overcome  me.   I  know  him  well.   He  lovos  me  dearlv, 
and  would  lay  down  his  life  to  save  mine ;  but  I  am  sui^ 
nothing  would  tempt  him  to  sacrifice  his  honor,  and  I  ap" 
plaud  him." 

In  want  of  money  for  immediate  pui-poses,  and  desirous 
of  drawing  a  bill  of  exchange  on  a  merchant  in  London^ 

and  lii^  dehtui',  he  transmitted  a  pencilled  rci^ucst  to  the 
secretaries  ct'  state  for  the  use  <>f  writing  matorialF.  Their 
lordships  received  it,  but  returned  no  answer,  t}i<;ugh  no 
provision  had  been  made  for  his  support.  Mortified  and 
disappointed  at  not  being  able  to  maintain  himself  from  his 
own  funds,  he  was  suffered  to  languish  in  aggravated  con- 
finement, and  under  a  complication  of  diseases,  without  the 
Blighte^t  prospect  of  release  or  melioration. 
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"When  lie  li;i<l  been  confined  a  year,  a  dcinand  was  made 
Upon  hitii  to  pay  ninety-seven  pounds  ten  shillings,  sterling, 
to  two  warders,  foraervices  in  waiting  on  him.  He  returns  d 
the  following  answer:  I  will  not  pay  the  warden  whom  I 
never  employed^  and  whoee  attendance  I  shall  be  glad  to 
dispense  with."  Three  weeks  after  this,  Mr.  Laurens  re- 
ceived permission  from  the  secretaries  of  state  to  l»ave  the 
nse  of  pen  and  ink  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  a  bill  of  ex- 
change, but  they  were  removed  immediately  afler  its  exe- 
cution. 

Toward  the  cloee  of  the  year  1781^  his  anfferings,  which 
had  by  that  time  become  well  known,  excited  the  ntmost 
sympathy  for  himself,  bnt  kindled  the  warmest  indignation 

against  the  unthoi-s  <>f  his  cruel  confinenient.  KveiT  at- 
tempt to  draw  conce>si(>ns  from  tliis  inflexihlt*  juitriot  hav- 
ing proved  more  tlian  useless,  his  enlargement  was  resolved 
upon,  bat  difficulties  arose  as  to  the  mode  of  effecting  it. 
PtUBning  the  same  high-minded  course  which  he  had  at 
first  adopted,  and  influenced  by  the  noblest  feelings  of  the 
heart,  he  obstinately  refused  his  consent  to  any  act  which 
mi<zht  imply  a  confession  that  he  was  a  British  subject,  for 
as  such  he  liad  been  committed  on  a  charge  of  high  trea- 
son. It  was  finally  proposed  to  take  bail  for  his  appear- 
ance at  the  court  of  king's  bench,  and  when  the  words  of 
the  recognizance,  our  soTcreign  lord  the  king,''  were  read 
to  Mr.  Laurens»  he  distinctly  replied  in  open  court,  ^*not 
my  sovereign  P  With  this  declaration,  he,  with  Messrs. 
Oswald  and  Anderson,  as  his  securities,  were  bunnd  for  liia 
appearance  at  tl)e  next  conrt  of  kings  bench  for  Easter 
term,  and  for  not  departing  without  leave  of  the  court,  upon 
which  he  was  immediately  discharged.  When  the  time 
appointed  for  his  trial  approached,  he  was  not  only  exon- 
erated from  obligation  to  attend,  but  solicited  by  Lord 
Shelbounie  to  depart  fbr  the  continent  to  assist  in  a  scheme 
for  a  pacification  with  America.    The  idea  of  being  re* 
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leased  gratuitously  by  tlie  British  goveriinient,  fieiisibly 
moved  him,  for  he  liad  invariably  considered  himself  as  a 
prisoner  of  war.  Possessed  of  a  lofty  sense  of  pereonal  in- 
dependence, and  anwilliug  to  be  brought  nnder  the  slight- 
est obligation,  he  thus  expressed  himself,  **I  durst  not  ac- 
cept iiiyselt'  iis  a  gift ;  and  as  Congress  once  oflTered  General 
Burgoyne  f<»r  me,  I  have  no  doubt  of  thtir  btjiii^  nuw 
viliing  to  offer  Earl  Cornwallis  for  the  same  purpose." 

Close  confinement  iu  the  Tower  for  more  than  fomteea 
months  had  shattered  his  constitution,  and  he  was  era 
afterward  a  stranger  to  good  health.  As  soon  as  his  dis- 
charge was  promulgated,  he  received  from  Congress  a 
C0tnnii>.<i"ii,  appHiiiiing  him  one  of  their  uiliii.stcis  fur  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  with  Great  Britain.  Arrived  at  Paris,  in 
conjunction  with  Dr.  Franklin^  John  Adams,  and  John 
Jay,  ho  signed  the  preliminaries  of  peace  on  the  30th  of 
Koverober,  1782,  bj  which  the  independence  of  the  United 
States  was  unequivocally  acknowledged.  Soon  after  this, 
Mr.  Lautvjws  returned  to  Carolina.  Entinlv  iiatisfied  wiib 
the  whole  course  of  his  conduct  while  abroad,  it  will  readily 
be  imagined  that  his  countrymen  refused  him  no  distinc- 
tions within  their  power  to  bestow;  but  every  solicitation 
to  suffer  himself  to  be  elected  Qovemor,  member  of  Con- 
gress, or  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State,  he  i)ositive1y  inth- 
stood.  When  the  project  of  a  general  convention  for  re- 
vising the  federal  hniid  nf  union  was  under  consideratinii^ 
he  wa^i  chosen,  without  his  knowkdge,  one  of  its  members, 
but  he  refused  to  serve.  Retired  from  the  world  and  its 
concerns,  he  found  delight  iu  agricultural  experiments,  in 
advancing  the  welfare  of  his  children  and  dependents,  and 
in  attentions  to  the  interest  of  his  friends  and  fellow- 
citizens. 

He  expired  on  the  8th  of  December.  1792,  in  the  sixty- 
ninth  year  of  his  age.  llis  will  concluded  witli  this  sin- 
gular request,  which  was  strictly  complied  with : — I  sol- 
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emnly  enjoin  it  upon  my  son  as  an  indispensable  dnty,  that 
as  soon  as  lie  conveniently  can  alter  niy  decease,  he  cause 
my  body  to  l)e  wrapped  in  twelve  yards  of  tow-ck'tli,  and 
bnrnt  until  it  be  entirely  consumed ;  and  then  collecting 
my  bones,  deposit  them  when  ver  he  may  see  proper." 

Mr.  Laurens  had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  dangh* 
teiB.  One  of  them  married  the  late  celebrated  Dr.  Kamsay ; 
the  other,  Mr.  Charles  Pinckney.  One  of  the  sons,  Colonel 
John  Laurens,  died  early  in  life ;  the  other,  Hr.  Henry 
Lanrens,  resided  for  many  years  in  Charleston,  South  Car- 
oliiiu. 
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The  good  merdumt  is  Bcropnloosly  jnst  and  upright  in 
all  his  transactions.  Integrity,  o^ood  faith,  exactness  in  ful- 
filling his  cngagemonb,  arc  ]>roimnent  and  distinctive  fea- 
tures in  his  character.  TFo  is  a  high-minded  and  honorable 
man ;  he  would  feel  a  stain  upon  his  good  name  like  a 
wound,  and  regards  with  ntter  abhorrence  every  thing  that 
wears  the  appearance  of  meanness  or  dnplicitj.  Knowing 
that  eredit  is  the  sonl  of  business,  he  is  anxious  to  snstain 
the  integrity  of  the  mercantile  character.  Accordingly, 
his  word  is  as  good  as  his  bond.  He  stands  to  his  bargain, 
and  is  faithful  to  his  contract.  He  is  like  the  good  man 
described  by  the  psalmist, 

^  Who  to  hiB  plighted  vowt>  and  trudt 
BulOi  evw  Snnly  stood ; 
And  thovgh     pton^  to  his  Um, 
Ho  m»km  bl«  proniM  good.** 

He  would  rather  at  any  time  relinquish  something  of  his 
lawful  rights,  than  engage  in  an  irritating  dispute.  He 
would  rather  be  the  object  than  the  agent  in  a  dishonorable 
or  fiandnlent  transaction.  When  one  told  old  Bishop  Lati- 
mer that  tlie  cutler  had  cozened  him  in  making  him  pay 
two  pence  for  a  knife  not  wortli  a  penny,  "Ko,"  said  Lati- 
mer, ^'he  cozened  not  me,  but  his  own  conscience." 

The  good  merchant  is  not  in  baste  to  be  rich,  obsenring 
that  they  who  are  so,  are  apt  to  fall  into  temptation  and 
a  snare,^  and  often  make  shipwreck  of  their  honor  and  Tir- 
tne.  He  pnrsnes  commerce  as  his  chosen  calling,  his  regu- 
lar employment  He  expects  to  continue  in  it  long,  per- 
haps all  his  days,  and  is  therefore  content  to  make  small 
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profits  and  accnmnlate  slowly*  When  he  first  entered  iato 
business,  he  was  determined  not  to  be  a  drndge,  nor  to  be 

ohnined  to  the  <k'sk  like  a  galley-slave,  nor  make  his  oonol- 
intr-rooin  liin  hoTne.    He  recollects  that  he  is  iK)t  iiit^ro'v 
niercliaiit,  but  a  man  ;  and  that  he  has  a  luiud  to  improve, 
a  heart  t<»  cultivate,  and  a  character  to  form.    lie  is  there- 
fore resolved  to  have  time  to  develop  and  store  his  intelleet, 
to  exercise  his  social  affections,  and  to  enjoy  in  moderation 
the  innocent  and  rational  pleasnres  of  life.   He  accord- 
ingly sets  apart  and  consecrates  a  portion  of  his  time,  hh 
evenings  at  least,  tu  be  hpent  at  home,  in  the  bo&oiii  of  hU 
family.   Jle  will  not,  on  any  account,  deny  himself  of  this 
relaxation ;  he  Will  not,  for  any  consideraldon,  rob  hlmsdf 
of  this  source  of  improvement  and  happiness.    He  is 
willing,  if  need  be,  to  labor  more  years  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  amonnt  of  wealth,  provided  he  can  improve 
himself  in  the  mean  time,  and  enjoy  life  a>  he  goes  along. 

The  good  merchant,  though  an  enterprising  man,  and 
willing  to  ran  some  risks,  knowing  this  to  be  essential  to 
saccess  in  commercial  adventure,  yet  is  not  willing  to  risk 
CTciy  thing,  nor  put  all  on  the  hazard  of  a  single  throw. 
He  feels  that  he  has  no  right  to  do  this — that  it  is  morally 
wrong  thnfl  to  put  in  jeopardy  his  own  jK^ace  and  the  com- 
fort and  piMspccts  r»f  his  family.    Of  ennrse  he  engages  in 
no  wild  and  visionary  schetnes,  the  results  of  which  are  al- 
together uncertain,  heing  based  upon  unreasonable  expec- 
tations und  improbable  suppositions.  He  is  particularly 
careful  tt)  embark  in  no  speculation  out  of  bis  regular  line 
of  business,  and*with  the  details  of  which  he  is  not  famil- 
iar,   lie  is  aware,  ilmi  .iltlionsrh  he  knows  all  about  the 
cost  of  n  ship,  and  can  deteiininc  the  (piality  and  estimate 
the  value  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  he  is  not  a  good  judge. of  the 
worth  of  wild  lands,  having  had  no  experience  therein. 
Accordingly,  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  bai^ins, 
of  this  sort,  however  promising  they  may  appear.  He  will 
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not  take  a  leap  in  the  dark,  nor  purchase  npon  the  repre« 
eentatlonfl  of  others,  who  may  be  interested  in  the  sale ; 
fearing  lest  what  is  described  to  htm  as  a  well-timbered 
township  may  tnm  ont  to  be  a  barren  waste,  and  what  ap- 
pears, on  jiapcr,  a  level  and  well- watered  district,  may  be 
found,  on  inspection,  a  steep  and  stony  mountain,  of  no 
value  whatever.  He  therefore  deema  it  safest  for  him  to 
keep  clear  of  tlieae  grand  speculations,  and  to  attend,  qui* 
etlyand  regularly,  to  his  own  business.  Above  all,  he 
makes  it  a  matter  of  conscience  not  to  risk  in  hazardous 
enterprises  the  property  of  others  intrusted  to  his  keeping. 

Tlie  gofjd  merchant,  liavingthus  acr[nired  a  competency, 
and  perhaps  amasded  a  fortune,  is  liberal  in  dispensing  his 
weal  til. 

At  the  outset,  he  is  careful  to  indulge  in  no  extravagance, 
and  to  live  within  his  means,  the  neglect  of  which  precau- 
tion he  finds  involves  so  many  in  failure  and  ruin.  Simple 

in  his  manners,  and  nnostentations  in  his  habits  of  life,  he 
abstains  fnan  all  fiivolons- and  fooli&h  expenditures.  At 
the  same  time,  he  is  not  niirf^'ardly  or  mean.  On  the  con- 
trary, ho  is  liberal  in  the  whole  arrangement  of  his  honse- 
hold,  where  every  thing  is  for  use  and  comfort,  and  nothing 
for  ostentation  and  display.  Whatever  will  contribute  to 
the  improvement  and  welfare  of  his  family,  or  whatever 
will  gratify  tlieir  innocent  tastes,  be  it  books,  or  engravings, 
or  piotnres,  lie  obtains,  if  within  his  means,  thongh  it  cost 
much ;  knowing  that  at  the  same  time  he  may  foster  the 
genius  and  reward  the  labors  of  our  native  authors  and 
artists,  an  estimable  class  of  men,  whose  worksjreflect  honof 
upon  their  oountiy,  and  who  consequently  merit  the  pat- 
r6n^e  of  llie  community.  But  whatever  is  intended  for 
mere  parade  and  vain  h^how,  he  will  have  none  of,  though 
it  cost  nothing,  lie  thinks  it  wise  and  good- economy  to 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money,  if  he  can  atlbrd  it,  to  render 
home  attractive,  and  to  make  his  children  wise,  virtuous, 
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and  bappj.  Above  all,  he  never  grndges  what  is  paid  to 
the  fiuthfnl  aeboolniaster  for  their  intelleettial  and  moral 
traimng ;  for  a  good  edncation  he  deetna  aboTo  all  |»rioe. 

Having  thus  liberally  provided  for  all  the  wants  of  his 
li«»nftehold.  the  ^<T>od  merchant  ronioitil)i  r:5  and  cares  t''»r  all 
who  are  related  to  liim,  and  who  aiav  in  anv  wav  stand  in 
need  of  his  aid.  And  this  aid  is  administered  in  the  mc«t 
kind  and  delicate  manner.  He  does  not  wait  to  be  solicit- 
ed ;  he  will  not  stop  to  be  thanked.  He  anticipates  their 
wishes,  and  by  a  secret  and  silent  bonnty  removes  the  pain- 
ful sense  of  dependence  and  obligation.  He  feek  it  a 
pleasnre,  m  wlII  as  a  duty,  t<»  help  them:  he  claims  it  as 
iiis  privilege  to  do  gcK>d  unto  his  brethren.  He  would 
feci  ashamed  to  have  his  needj  relatives  relieved  by  pub- 
lic ehari^  or  private  alms. 

Bnt  onr  good  merchant  feels  that  he  has  dntles,  not  011I7 
to  bia  immediate  relatives  and  friends,  bnt  to  a  larger  fiun- 
ily,  the  community  in  wliich  he  lives.  He  i^  deeply  inter- 
ested in  it:i  virtue  an^l  lia})pinefls,  and  feels  bound  to  con- 
tribate  his  full  share  to  the  establLihincnt  aud  support  of 
all  good  institations,  particolarly  the  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, hnmanity^  and  religion.  He  is  led  to  this  by  the  ex- 
pansive and  liberaliaing  spirit  of  his  calling.  It  is,  nnfor> 
tnnately,  the  tendency  of  some  occnpations  to  narrow  the 
mind  an  I  c  'iiti.u  I  ihe  heart.  The  mere  division  of  labor, 
incident  to,  and  insepamble  tVoni,  many  mechanical  and 
mannfacttiriDg  pursuits,  though  important  and  beneficial  in 
other  respects,  yet  serves  to  cramp  and  dwarf  the  intellect. 
The  man  who  spends  all  his  days  in  making  the  heads  of 
ping,  thinks  of  nothing  else,  and  is  fit  for  nothing  else* 
Cunnnercial  pursuits,  on  the  other  hand,  being  so  various, 
extensive,  and  complicate,  tcn<l  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and 
banish  narrow  and  seltish  feelings.  The  merchant  looks 
abroad  over  the  world,  puts*  a  girdle  round  the  earth,  has 
communications  with  all  climes  and  all  nations,  and  is  thns 
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led  to  take  large  and  liberal  views  of  all  things.  The 
wealth  which  he  has  acquired  easily  and  rapidl3%  he  is  con- 
sequently disposed  to  spend  freely  and  muniticently.  It 
lias  been  beautifully  said  of  Boaooe^  the  distinguished  Liv* 
erpool  merchant^  Wherever  yon  go^  jon  perceive  traces 
of  his  footsteps  in  all  that  is  elegant  and  liberal.  He  found 
the  tide  of  wealth  flowing  merely  in  the  channels  of  traffic ; 
he  has  diverted  from  it  invigorating  rills  to  refresli  the  gar- 
dens of  literature.  The  noble  institutions  for  litei-arv  and 
scientific  purposes,  which  reflect  such  crcxHt  on  that  city, 
have  mostly  been  originated,  and  hav9  all  been  effectually 
promoted  by  him."  In  like  manner,  onr  good  merchant 
encourages  learning,  and  patroniaea  learned  men.  He  ia 
particularly  liberal  in  endowing  the  higher  seats  of  educa- 
tioiL  whence  flow  the  streams  that  make  glad  the  citiea  and 
chin  (  lie-  of  our  God, 

The  good  merchant  is,  likewise,  a  muuilicent  benefactor 
to  all  institutions  which  liave  for  their  object  the  allevia- 
tioQ  of  human  wretchedness,  and  the  cure  of  the  thousand 
iUs  which  flesh  is  heir  to.  He  lends^  too,  a  substantial  sup- 
port to  the  institutions  of  religion.  He  feels  the  need  of 
them  himself,  and  he  uiiderntauds  tlielr  unspeakal)lc  im- 
portance to  the  peace,  i!;n<H\  oi-der,  and  virtue  of  ^uciety. 
He  thinks  that  he  sleeps  sounder,  and  that  his  property  is 
more  secure,  in  a  community  where  the  sanctions  of  religion 
are  superadded  to  the  penalties  of  the  law ;  where  the  sta- 
ted inculcation  of  religious  principles  and  sentiments  dif- 
fbses  a  healtiiy  moral  atmosphere,  which,  though  unseen, 
presses,  like  the  weight  of  the  surrounding  air,  upon  every 
part  of  the  body  politic,  and  keeps  it  in  its  jtlace.  Ac- 
cordingly, he  contributes  cheerfuiij  and  liberally  to  tlie 
support  of  public  worship,  and  moreover,  as  Fuller  says  of 
the  good  pariahioner,  *^  he  is  bountiful  in  contributiiig  to  the 
repair  of  God's  house,  conceiving  it  fitting  tiiat  such  sacred 
places  should  be  handsomelv  and  decenUy  maintained." 
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Such  we  crmceiro  tn  be  the  cliarncter  of  the  Lnyod  nior- 
chnnt.  It  iiiaj,  j»erhap8,  be  tli'  Ught  by  some,  that  the 
character  is  a  visionary  one ;  and  that,  amidst  tlic  comp^ 
titlons  of  trade^  the  temptations  to  itnlawfnl  gain,  the  eag«r 
desire  of  accnmnlating,  and  the  natural  nnwillingnees  to 
part  with  what  has  been  acqnired  with  mndi  labor  and 
j>aiii3,  there  can  be  no  place  for  the  hij^b-niinded  and  sren- 
erom  virtue^  which  we  have  described.  We  mij^ht  liave 
thought  80,  too,  if  we  liad  never  seen  them  exhibited  in 
actual  life.  The  portrait  which  we  have  attempted  to  draw, 
and  now  present,  19  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  a  traasoripc 
from  natare  and  reality. 

WiLUAif  pABsoira  was  bom  at  Bjfield,  Massaehneetts, 
on  the  6th  of  Aiif^^i^b  1755.  ITc  was  the  son  of  the  lie  v. 
Monies  Vaisuiir^,  ihe  clergyman  ot  that  town,  and  was  one  of 
eight  chihb\'n,  tliree  dang]itci*8  and  tive  flons,  among  the 
latter  of  whom  was  the  late  distinguished  ehief-jnstice  of 
Maesachnsetts.  After  receiving  a  good  edncation  at  Dnn* 
mer  Academy,  he  became  an  apprentice  to  an  elder  bn>> 
ther  who  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Gloucester.  Before 
coming  of  ago,  however,  he  entered  npon  the  hanl  and  per- 
ilous life  of  a  sailor,  which  he  ]>nrsiied  fur  five  yenis,  hav- 
ing  the  command  of  a  vessel,  and  making  many  successful 
Toyagee.  Like  many  other  of  oar  rich  merchantB,  who 
were  the  architects  of  their  own  fortune,  he  took  his  first 
lessons  in  indnstry  and  enterprise  amidst  the  hardships, 
privations,  and  dangers  of  a  sea  life;  than  which  there  isj 
no  l)t'tter  school  Ibr  the  development  and  exercise  of  intel* 
Icctiial  and  moral  energy. 

In  17S0,  at  the  age  of  twenty-tive,  Mr.  Parsons  quitted 
the  sea,  and  married  the  lady  who,  for  forty-eeven  yean, 
by  her  congenial  spirit  and  the  similarity  of  her  fiews,  by 
sympatfaicing  in  all  his  benerolent  feelings,  and  co-opera* 
ting  in  all  hig  plans  and  deeds  of  charity,  contributed  80 
much  to  make  his  life  tranrpil  and  his  home  haj^y.  In 
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the  same  year  lie  entered  into  business,  and  removed  to 

B^jstoii,  where  be  remained  till  his  death,  a  period  of  fiftv- 
Beven  years,  actively  ensragecl  to  the  last  in  eoniinei  ce  and 
navigatioiiy  having,  at  the  time  of  his  demise,  one  vessel 
upon  the  ocean,  and  djing,  at  the  age  of  eigbtj-one,  the 
oldest  merchant  and  ship-owner  in  Boston. 

The  prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  Hr.  Parsons, 
were  his  unbending  integrity,  his  nncompromising  adhe- 
rence to  tmtli  and  risrht,  his  conscicntiuus  regard  for  rluty, 
his  entire  freedom  from  selfishness,  and  his  tender  and 
comprehensive  benevolence.  Tliese  qualities  shed  a  daily 
beauty  on  his  life,  and  spread  a  sacred  fragrance  over  his 
memory. 

In  the  mercantile  commnnity  no  one  stood  higher  than 

Mr.  Parsons; — ^his  veiT  name  was  synonymous  with  integ- 
rity. In  all  his  transactions  he  wiis  systematic,  exact,  liigli- 
minded,  honorable.  By  a  regular,  yet  not  slavish  attention 
to  business,  he  amassed  a  handsome  fortune,  which  would 
have  been  mnch  larger  had  he  made  business  the  sole  end 
of  life,  or  had  he  not  distributed  his  wealth,  as  he  went 
along,  with  such  a  free  and  liberal  hand.  His  losses, 
which  at  times  were  great,  never  disturbed  his  singular 
eqnanimity ;  he  regretted  them  only  as  curtailing  his 
means  of  doing  good.  To  his  honor  it  should  be  mention- 
ed, that  he  never  had  a  dispute  witli  the  numerons  mechan- 
ics and  laborers  whom  he  employed.  He  might  sometimes, 
indeed,  think  himself  wronged,  and-  perhaps  say  so;  but 
yet  he  would  pay  the  bill,  and  leave  the  man  to  settle  the 
matter  with  his  own  cone^cieiice. 

Tlie  wealth  he  had  thus  hniiorably  acqnired,  he  spent  in 
the  most  generous  manner.  lie  had  an  open  heart  and  an 
open  hand.  Considering  his  first  duty  to  be  to  his  own 
family  and  relatives,  he  gathered  them  under  his  wing,  and 
overshadowed  them  with  his  love.  His  house  was  like  a 
patriarch's  tent,  or  the  gathering-place  of  a  tribe.  He  was 
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a  sort  of  nniyeraal  providence,  remembering  the  forgotten^ 

and  attending  tlie  neglected.  Tlie  absent  were  not  out  of 
his  urnul,  nor  the  distant  Itevnd  the  reach  of  his  care. 

But  his  good  feelinir^^  and  charities  were  not  confined 
within  this  circle,  large  though  it  was.  The  destitute,  the 
fiick,  the  afflicted,  resorted  to  him  for  aid  and  eolaee,  and 
never  applied  in  vain. 

"Rb  BCcrct  bomity  larirely  flow*df 
And  broi^hi  noMk'd  niltV* 

Was  any  new  charity  contemplated,  any  humane  objr  rf 
set  on  foot  in  the  city,  Mr.  Parsons  was  one  of  the  first  to 
be  applied  to,  to  give  it  the  sanction  of  his  approval  and 
the  encooragement  of  his  purse.  And  such  applications, 
toquent  though  thej  were,  he  always  attended  to  most 
cheerfully,  and  responded  to  must  lllHTiilly,  deeming  it  a 
favdf  that  the  opportunity  waii  aflbrded  him  of  doing  hid 
part  in  promoting  a  good  object. 

Qis  house  was  long  the  scat  (  if  a  generous,  but  quiet  and 
unostentatious  hospitality,  where  there  was  nothing  for  dis- 
play, but  every  thing  for  the  comfort  of  his  guests.  His 
doors  were  open  for  his  friends  to  enter  at  all  times,  and 
they  wore  sure  to  be  received  with  a  cheerful  welcome  and 
a  })lacid  smile. 

lie  departed  this  life  in  the  spring  of  1837,  full  of  years, 
full  of  nsofulness,  and  full  of  honors.  As  has  been  beauti* 
fully  said  of  another,  ^^l>eath,  which  harmonizes  the  pic* 
tnree  of  human  character,  found  little  in  his  to  spiritualise 
or  to  soften.  Kindness  of  disposition  was  the  secret  but 
activt;  law  of  hia  moral  beinir.  Ho  liad  no  sense  of  injury 
but  as  8omethin<r  to  be  forgiven.  The  liberal  allowance 
which  he  extended  to  all  human  frailties  grew  more  active 
when  they  affected  his  own  interests  and  interfered  with  his 
own  hopes;  so  that  however  he  might  reprobate  evil  at  a 
distance,  as  soon  as  it  came  within  his  sphere,  he  desired 
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only  to  OTercome  it  hj  good.  Envy,  hatred^  and  malice, 
were  to  him  mere  namea, — like  the  figures  of  speech  in  a 
school-boj's  theme,  or  the  giants  in  a  fiiiiy  tale,— phantoms 
which  never  touched  him  with  a  sense  of  realitv.  His 

guileless  simplicity  of  heart  was  preserved  by  the  liappy 
constitution  of  liis  ovn^  nature,  wliich  jjassion  could  not 
distui'b,  and  evil  had  no  power  to  stain.  He  diffiiscd  tlie 
serenity  of  a  good  consciencei  and  the  warmth  of  nnchilied 
affections,  through  a  large  circle  of  relatires  and  friends, 
who  were  made  happy  hj  bis  mere  presence.  Such  was 
he  to  the  last,  amidst  the  infirmities  which  age  had  accumu- 
lated round  him — the  gentlest  of  monitors  and  the  most 
considerate  of  sufferers." 

'*  Of  00  distemper,  of  no  Unt  he  died. 
Bat  fell  Uko  sntnmo  fimit  tluit  moUoirM  long; 

ironder'd  at  becan!<e  he  dropped  no  lOottOr, 
Fate  Beem'd  to  wind  him  up  for  four»oore  ymn. 
Yet  freshly  ran  bo      two  winters  more : 
Till,  Hko  a  clock  wuru  out  with  eating;  tiuie| 
The  wliccid  of  vtftATy  life  at  last  stood  sttll.** 
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TO  TUS 

LIFE  OF  PATRICK  T. 


JACKSON. 


B08TON,  April  IG,  165G. 
My  Dkar  Sir: — Your  "Lives  of  American  Merchauts"  con- 
tains a  memoir  of  Patrick  T.  Jackt-gn.  as  originally  published  in 
TOTir  Mercantile  Ma^jazine  of  April,  1848.  Tim  memoir  called 
forth  a  correspondence  between  Mr.  .Tolin  A.  Lowell  and  myself,  as 
you  are  aware,  a  part  of  which  was  published  in  the  maLrazine. 
As  the  original  error  of  the  memoir  has  not  been  corrected  in  thia 
recent  more  important  work,  I  must  request  you,  in  justice  to 
myself  to  publish  my  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lowell  in  your  next 
edition,  should  you  publish  one;  or«  otherwise,  in  the  aeoood 
Tolome  of  the  same  work. 

I  am,  very  truly,  yotir  very  obed*t  senr't, 

N.  Afpleton. 

FttBuir  Hmir,  Bm|. 

MR.  AFPLETON  TO  MB.  LOWELL. 

Boston,  May  23, 1848. 

Dsan  &B:--On  the  BOth  Beeember,  1846, 1  addressed  a  letter  to  A 
committee  of  the  Middlesex  Mechanic  Ataoeiation  of  Lowell,  on  oeca- 
eion  of  tbe  completion  of  a  portrait  for  whieh  I  had  been  reqinaetad  to  . 
ait,  to  be  placed  in  their  halL 

The  fiiUowing  are  extracts  from  that  letter: 

"  I  consider  myself  indebted  for  this  invitation  to  my  OoiiBaetio& 
with  the  original  foundation  of  the  Oity  of  LowelL 
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*'As  c<»i;ritviv4;  wjrli  t!;i-  lact,  and  as  consiituiing  the  germ  of  the 
present  City  of  Lowell,  liie  followiug  circumstances  may  be  thought 
interestiBg.  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jaekaon  and  m jadf  had  been  imoagtt  tfaa 
origloal  aaaociateB  who  estabUahed  the  Boeton  HannfiMtiuiog  Company 
at  Waltbam,  in  which  the  power-loom  wia  first  broogfat  into  raeeeesMi 
operation  on  thia  aide  the  Athmtic  The  Boeoesa  of  that  eetabliahmeat 
hid  aatMfled  ns  that  the  time  had  anriTed  for  the  nndertaking  Ae 
manniaotnre  and  printing  of  ealiooea,  and  in  the  snmmer  of  we 
made  ao  exonrrion  into  New  Hampshire,  in  aearoh  of  a  i^ti  * : '  l  <  watar- 
power.  Soon  after  our  return^  tlie  idea  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Jackson 
of  purcha>it(ir  tlie  stock  of  the  Patucket  Canal  on  the  Merrimack  rirer, 
together  ^\  ith  such  lands  as  might  be  necessary  for  using  the  great 
water  i>ou\  r  which  nii^ht  be  created  by  ita  eulargemenL  lie  eom* 
mnnicatvd  iho  ^allu•  to  me. 

"After  ii'-ct.rtainiii;?  that  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  was  willing  to  juiu  us  in 
the  enterprisv',  uuJ  w  Uccuine  the  manager  and  ngLiit  to  carry  it  into 
etrcct,  we  proceeded,  thron^^h  trust-worthy  a^(.'Ui>,  to  purchase  the 
canal  and  the  most  important  adjoining  lands.  It  was  not  until  these 
had  been  aeonred  that  we  thought  proper  to  Tidt  tlie  Mene.  I  weD 
xeooUect  the  fiiet  yisit  It  waa  in  tiM  month  of  NovemtMr,  1891,  and 
n  iligbt  enow  covered  the  gronnd«**  Ac,  ^ 

This  letter  waa  printed  in  the  Lowell  GoQiier,^  and  oopied  into 
other  newspaper*  in  Boston  and  elsewhere. 

Your  memoir  of  Ifr.  Jackson,  pubh'shed  in  ^HnotV  Magazine'^  for 
April  last,  contains  an  aooonnt  of  his  connection  with  the  original 
purchase  of  the  lands  and  water-power,  eonstitnting  the  pre:^nt  City 
of  Lowell.  The  discrepancy  of  the  two  accounts  can  not  fail  to  strike 
every  (me  comparing  them  fi«  irreconcilalile,  without  tho  supposition 
of  a  <lt.chUd  mistake  on  the  one  part  or  the  other.  Y<>tir  Jiumoir  is 
nt  variance  with  iny  statement,  iiia^mnch  fi'^  it  repre-tents  Mr.  Jackson 
04*  acting  singly  in  tliu  cuncepfioii  ol'  the  projccl,  un<i  as  having  made 
the  neces-ary  jturchases  single-handed,  on  his  own  account  and  risk; 
whilst  1  rcpicsc-nt  njyself  as  participating  full}  in  the  original  counsel, 
and,  in  cotyunction  with  Hr.  Boott,  as  having  bhared  equally  io  all 
the  purchases  necessary  to  carry  the  project  into  effbct 

I  certainly  feel  a  degree  of  satisfiMtion,  perhaps  of  pride,  in  tlie  part 
I  hsre  had  in  the  foundation  of  the  City  of  Lowell ;  bat  thia  consider- 
ation becomes  insignificant  compared  with  the  possible  impntatioD  of 
potting  fortli  claims  to  which  I  am  not  entitled.  I  will  not  suppose 
that  this  Yiew  of  the  case  occurred  to  you,  but  it  is  apparent  that  your 
statement,  passing  uncorrected,  might  lead  to  such  an  inference. 

I  certainly  read  this  part  of  the  memoir  with  great  surprise,  because, 
before  seadiog  my  letter  to  the  committee,  I  called  on  Mr.  Jackson  for 
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the  eipnfs  pupote  of  sbowmg  H  to  bim.  This  I  conridered  proper, 
as  I  had  oaed  his  name  in  it  ao  freely.  He  read  it  carelidlj  and 
thooghtfiilly,  hut  so  &r  from  intimating  that  he  saw  any  thing  in  it 
inoorreetly  stated,  in  reply  to  my  remark,  that  it  had  appeared  ta  me 
a  proper  oeoasion  to  make  an  authentic  statement  of  the  ori£^  of 
Lowell,  he  expressed  a  decided  and  distinct  assent. 

I  have  since  seen  a  paper  in  his  handwritini,'  (which  von  fnrnished 
me,  and  wbicJi  I  now  return  tn  ymi>.  L'h  iiijL,^  many  particulars  of  his 
early  connection  with  the  cotton  nianufacture,  and  also  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  Lowell  This  account  is  substantially 
the  same  m  that  in  your  memoir.  It  is  without  date.  It  was  certainly 
written  after  the  real  facts  had  faded  from  his  menjory,  as  the  existing 
documents  show.  It  is  impossible  that  it  should  liave  been  written 
after  I  had  shown  liim  my  letter  to  the  eommittee.  Mr.  Jaokson  was 
eminently  franlc  and  honorable.  He  never  would  liaye  put  on  reooid  a 
Btatement  so  different  from  one  I  had  exhibited  to  him  and  published, 
without  a  oommnnioation  with  me.  Vy  own  idea  now  is,  that  the 
reading  my  letter  reoalled  some  dromnstanoes  whioh  he  had  forgotten, 
but  that  he  then  realised  them,  and  was  eatisfied  of  their  correctness. 

My  present  object  is  to  convince  yon  that  I  had  good  ground  feat 
every  particular  contained  in  my  statement. 

In  the  first  place,  my  recollection  is  perfectly  distinct  of  many  cir- 
cumstmico*.  Our  journey  to  Amherst,  N.  H.,  was  made  at  the  ^n^- 
postion  of  ^fr.  0.  H.  Atherton,  whom  I  bad  long  known,  to  look  at  a 
mill  privilege  belonging  to  him  on  the  Souhegau  river,  near  its  jimc- 
tion  witli  the  Merrimack.  Our  object  was  the  getting  up  an  estab 
li.-.liment  for  printing  calicoes ;  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that 
in  reference  to  that  particular  manufacture,  Mr.  Juck&on  relied  more 
on  my  opinion  than  his  own.  Hr.  Atherton^s  letter  of  20th  September, 
which  I  indose,  fixes  the  period  of  oor  visit  at  about  the  middle  of 
September,  1891.  This  privilege  was  not  thought  worthy  our 
attention. 

I  reooUeot  very  weU  being  informed  at  Waltbam,  soon  afker  our 
retuni,  that,  ICr.  Moody  being  at  Ameabury  on  n  vidt,  Mr.  Worthen, 
his  former  partner,  had,  after  adverting  to  our  visit  to  Kew  Hampshire 
in  search  of  water-power,  suggested  to  him  the  purchase  of  the 
Patucket  Canal  and  adjoining  lands,  and  that  Mr.  Moody  had  in  con- 
seqnencc  returned  to  Waltham  by  way  of  Patnckct  Falls,  which  he 
had  examined  suffieiently  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  capability  of  the 
place,  and  thr^t  ^^r  Jackson  was  niakinir  inquiries  on  tlio  subject.  It 
must  have  been  soou  after  this,  and  doublleiss  early  in  October,  that  I 
had  the  interview  with  Mr.  Jackson,  of  which  my  rec<dleclion  is  per- 
fectly distiuct.   He  called  ul  my  countiug-roum  in  liruad-street,  anU 
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taking  me  into  tlio  l.aek  pnrt  c^*  ti  e  store,  communicated  to  me  tlmt 
bo  had  a«*c('rt:iinc(l,  tliri»u;_'!t  >ir.  Clark,  of  Newburyport,  tlse  nctinjr 
agent  of  tlio  Patncket  Cunal,  tliat  there  wonUl  l>e  n«»  ditrK  ulty  iu 
bTiyin;;  u])  a  miyority  of  t!io  shares  in  tlie  laiml,  aud  aUu  lh«  laini< 
Deee»»ary  to  ii^e  the  waur-puw^r ;  and  that  tlie  qu^tiou  wati,  wheUit;r 
we  should  lake  lioUl  of  the  project. 

We  discussed  the  amount  which  it  would  require  to  complete  th« 
BMetMfj  parohsNs.  Mr.  Jwckma  tteted  that  bis  engageuients  at 
Walthim  would  not  penult  hit  nod«rUiking  the  agency  of  the  ooB' 
oern.  He  menlioiied  Mr.  Kirk  Boott,  aa  Imving  exprwaod  to  hiia  a 
desire  to  undertake  the  loaoagemeDt  of  a  manii&cttirittg  establishment, 
and  that  he  had  oonfidence  in  his  possessing  the  requisite  talents  for  it 
We  agreed  that  be  shonld  consult  him.  Mr.  Jackson  U  H  tm.  f<rr  the 
purpose  of  doing  so.  He  very  soon  returned,  stiting  that  he  hud  bad 
an  interview  Mr.  Boott,  and  that  he  was  ready  and  desiroos  to 
join  us  in  the  ptir(  hn<<»,  and  would  devote  his  whole  time  as  agent  to 
carry  it  into  flVect.  The  whole  t!iinp  vrm  ^'ettlec!  at  once.  It  wa< 
agreed  llmt  it  would  not  he  ex]n:-di«.-nt  to  mention  the  matter  to  any 
other  persons,  until  we  had  mode  the  parcbaaes  necessary  to  tbesuo* 
oet^ti  of  the  plan. 

Mr.  CI  jirk  was  to  he  employed  to  j^urchase  tlie  neceasfiry  htiids^  and 
such  shares  in  the  cauul  were  wilhin  Lis  reach,  whiifet  Air.  Henry 
Andrews  was  to  bo  employed  in  purchasing  up  the  shares  owned  iu 
Boston.  I  well  rseolleet  the  first  Interview  with  Mr.  Glark,  al  whieh 
be  exhibited  a  rough  sketeh  of  the  eaoal  and  a^dning  lands,  with  the 
priees  whioh  he  bad  asoertained  they  oonld  be  purchased  for,  and  that 
he  was  directed  to  go  on  and  complete  the  purobases,  taking  the  deeds 
In  his  own  name,  in  order  to  prevent  the  prqject  taking  wind  prema* 
toiely.  Ttte  purchases  were  made  aooordingly  for  our  equal,  joint 
aoeount,  eaob  of  us  Airaisbing  funds  aa  required,  to  Mr.  Boott,  who 
kept  the  accounts.  Formal  articles  of  as^tociation  were  then  drawn 
up,  under  the  inspection,  as  I  understood,  of  Judge  Jackson.  They 
bear  date  Dcpernh^T  1.  1831,  and  !ire  recorded  in  the  records  of  the 
Merrininrk  Manul'ucturing  Coini  i  iy,  witli  tlie  followinp  eaption: 

"T!ir  -uhscriher*  hcrennto,  intendinjr  to  torni  an  association  for  the 
purpose  of  raanufactnrini:  and  printing  cotton  cloth,  hereby  enter  into 
tlie  following  articles  of  agreement."  They  consist  of  fourteen  articles. 
The  fu*j*t  provides  for  petiiiouing  the  Legislature  fur  an  Act  of  In- 
corporation, under  the  name  of  tbe  Merrimack  Mauufaoturing  Com- 
pany. 

S.  The  eapital  to  eoodst  of  six  hundred  shares. 
8.  AsssaameDti  to  be  made  not  exceeding  one  thoosaod  doUan  per 
ahare. 
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4.  OftpStal  mfty  be  increased— ooe-flfth  of  raeh  increase  to  be  divided 
amongst  the  snbsoribers,  in  addition  to  their  seyeral  proportions,  to 
ceace  after  once  doabling  the  capital. 

6.  Eirk  Boott  appointed  Treaanrsr,  lor  five  yean;  salary,  three 

thousand  dollars. 

6.  "Whereas,  Kirk  Boott  has,  with  our  consent,  adTnncc<l  money 
for  purcha-sinfj;  f^hjircs  in  locks  and  cnnals  on  Morrinmck  river  and 
lands  ndjoiuing,  doings  confirmed  and  turther  {turchases  anthorized." 

9.  Until  Act  of  Incorporation,  bu&iuesti  biiail  be  conducted  as  a  ma- 
jority of  afisociates  shall  direct. 

13.  Should  u  luajority  of  the  original  associates,  8ubscribci*s  hereto, 
decide  that  it  would  bo  for  the  interest  of  the  whole  to  give  to  any 
persoDB  shares  in  the  stock  at  cost|  we  agree  to  give  up  iu  proportion 
to  our  snbscription. 

14.  Each  snbseriber  agrees  to  take  and  pay  for  the  nmnber  of  aharea 
set  against  his  name  in  this  original  snbsctiption,  on  the  terms  pre- 
soibed  in  the  prsoecUng  articles. 


SSgnsd,     Eirk  B  lott,   90  sharee. 

Jno.  W.  Boott,   90 

N.  Appleton,   180    "  , 

P.  T.  Jackson,.   180  " 

Paul  Moody,   60  "—600. 


It  tlm3  nppoars  tliat  the  Messrs.  Hoott  w  ere  associated  togetlier,  and 
that  Mr.  Moody  was  alUiwcd  to  participate  to  the  ezt^t  of  one-tenth 
for  his  agency  in  the  discovery. 

On  the  9th  December  it  was  voted  that  the  luiluwing  persons  may 
be  permitted  to  hahscribe,  iu  coaiormity  to  Article  13  : 

Dudley  A.  Tyng,   5  shares. 

Warren  Dntton,  10  " 

Timo.  "Wiggin,  26  « 

William  Appleton,  96 

Eben  Appkton,  16 

T.  M.aark,   2 

On  the  22d  December  it  was  voted,  That  we  will  seU  to  the  Boston 
Manufacturing  Company  160  shares,  at  10  per  cent,  advanoa,  to  be 
supplied  by — 

P.  T.  Jackson,  40 

N.  Appleton,  ...««••••..  40 

Messrs.  Boott,  ..   40 

Paul  Moody   30  — 160. 

The  Act  of  Incorporation  of  tlie  Merrimack  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany hears  date  5th  February,  lb22.  Directors  were  chosen  2Uth  Feb- 
ruary.  The  original  a^duciuiiou  waa  recognized  as  the  basi»  of  the  com- 
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p.iny.  Mr.  .T.tek«;fm  and  mywlf  appoint^tl  a  ponunitti  to  cxnrnlne 
Mr.  lioott's  .'irri»mit«.  Hi*  aeconnt  is  on  rt«unl  in  the  <lirrft<>rs' 
book  of  rcconlt*.  Tlio  rir>t  entry  is  October  8Uth,  1821,  rrt'<litiri::  Mr. 
Jjick^i-ii  «-u>li,  five  thctiisHud  dollars.  Tbo  fir«t  charge?  for  larnl>  is 
eiglii  ihousuud  dolluia  fur  Nutban  Tyler's  farm.  Jliii  detd  was  exe- 
cuted November  2d.  Tbe  deeds  of  Josiab  Fletcber,  Joseph  Fletcher, 
and  Mo«efl  Cbeever,  bear  date  2l8t  November.  Tbey  are  all  made  to 
Thomas  M.  dark,  who  ezeonted  a  qnlt-dalm  deed  of  thmi,  on  the  ISth 
December,  to  Kirk  Boott.  J.  W.  Boott»  N.  Appleton,  P.  T.  Jackioo,  and 
Paul  Hoodj,  who  in  torn  ezeonted  a  qoit-daim  to  tiie  Mwrimiek 
Company,  16th  Maj, 

The  amoont  obarged  for  real  ertate  in  thia  aooonnt  la  eighteen  tiM»> 
•and  three  hnndrod  and  thirty-nine  dollars,  forty-fix  oeuU;  for  oanai 
aharet)  thirty  thousand  two  hnndred  and  aeTenteeo  doUaii,  el^ly 
oenU. 

The  accompanying  extract  A*om  Mr.  Andrews^s  books,  shows  that 
he  cornmcruxd  pnrHiasni^j'  tliCM'  j^lmres  1st  November,  1821,  for  Eirk 
Booft,  to  wliuin  tluy  wt-rc  trun-fLTrud.  Mr.  Clark's  purcli:i-c:<  were 
ap]':ir(  ntly  nil  tnude  in  the  luonth  of  l«Iov6Uiber,  the  certilicatea  being 
U'an^fcrrcd  tu  him. 

Tlio  amount  crciiitvd  Lo  the  ori;rin.d  associates  ir>  i>ij£ty-seven  thoa- 
suiid  eight  huudr«jd  and  fifteen  uuiiars,  bii:ty-lwu  cents,  iu  dillc-ruul 
sums,  a  part  of  which  was  returned  to  them ;  the  whole  eqimlized  by 
n  intareai  aeooont  made  up  on  the  let  April,  1822,  when  the  first 
assessment  of  the  Herrimaek  Company  waa  made  payahk^ 

I  indose  a  memorandnm,  made  up  at  that  time  in  Ur.  Jaokson^s 
handwriting,  in  whieb  I  am  charged  two  hundred  and  four  dollars, 
seventeen  cents,  eridently  my  proportion  of  Mr.  Boott*s  salary  for  the 
quarter  from  1st  October  to  1ft  Janoaiy,  after  which  it  waa  paid  by  tiie 
Herrimaek  Company. 

It  will  tbns  be  seen  that  the  records,  embracing  all  the  early  ptir^ 
chases,  are  in  precise  conformity  with  the  statement  made  in  my  iettsri 
and  wholly  incompatible  with  tlie  supposition  that  Mr.  Jackson  made 
thern  on  his  own  individtial  arronnt.  It  is  wholly  impossible  that  he 
fldvaficvd  any  iiion«-y,  or  inciirrod  any  respoiisihilit s ,  except  in  concar- 
rence  witli  Me<-rs.  Bo(»tt  and  myself.  The  utni«i>t  wliioii  he  can  hrive 
douu,  belore  cini»ulling  ns,  i^  the  making  sonii?  iinjuirius  of  Mr.  Clark, 
and  it  is  evident  they  cauuui  Imvia  involved  any  rcspomsibhity 
■whatever. 

I  cannot  sappose  that  after  yon  shall  have  examined  the  reoor^ 
ikcta,  there  can  be  any  diHSBrenoe  of  opinion  between  iia.  Keitiier  do 
I  dottbt  that  yon  will  admit  that  the  ftatement  made  in  yonr  memoir, 
viewed  in  connection  with  my  letter,  places  me  in  a  fldse  positiofl 
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before  tlie  public.  It  appears  to  mo  to  involve  an  absolute  necessity 
that  the  error  shonM  bo  corrected.  It  may  be  done  by  either  you  or 
myself,  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  it  to  your  option. 

1  am,  very  truly,  your  very  obcd't  serv't, 

N.  Appleton 

Jonii  A.  LowKLL,  Et»q. 

MR.  LOWELL  TO  MR.  APPLETON. 

BoBToy,  May  30,  1848. 

My  Dkar  Sir: — You  call  my  attention  to  an  appnrer>t  d i sere j tan cr 
between  my  account  of  the  origin  of  the  City  of  Lowell,  in  a  memoir 
of  the  late  Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  published  in  "Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine''  for  April  last,  and  that  furnished  by  you  in  a  letter  to  the 
Middlesex  Mechanics'  Association,  of  December  80,  184G. 

My  account  was  founded,  as  you  are  aware,  ufmn  a  written  state- 
ment by  Mr.  Jackson  himself.  On  carefully  collating  this  with  your 
letter,  it  api)ears  to  me  that  they  are  entirely  reconcilable.  It  is  well 
known,  and  was  always  admitted  by  Mr.  Jackson,  that  the  scheme  o( 
establishing  works  for  making  and  printing  calicoes,  originated  with 
you,  and  that  his  hopes  of  success  in  that  particular  business  re-ted 
mainly  on  your  opinion.  The  manufacture  at  Waltham  had  been  con- 
fined to  plain  or  unprinted  goods.  To  carry  out  this  scheme,  your 
attention  had  been  turned  to  the  necessity  of  procuring  some  locality 
with  a  better  water-power.  When  Mr.  Jackson  proposed  to  your>clf 
and  Mr.  Kirk  Boott  to  join  him  in  the  purchase  of  the  Patucket  Canal 
and  the  ac^joining  lands,  you  at  once  acquiesced,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  completed  at  your  joint  risk  and  expense,  before  it  was  ofiered 
to  the  proprietors  of  the  Waltham  Company. 

So  far  both  accounts  agree.  But  Mr.  Jackson  says  that  previously 
to  making  this  proposition  to  you,  he  had  tnkeu  measures  to  secure  this 
property,  and  incurred  risk  and  responsibility.  I  do  not  see  that  this 
conflicts  in  the  slightest  degree  with  your  statement.  The  moment 
the  project  was  presented  to  you,  you  heartily  concurred  in  it,  and 
assumed  your  part  of  the  expense  and  hazard.  This  is  all  you  say  in 
your  letter  to  the  association.  That  expense  and  hazard  was  in  no 
degree  diminished  by  the  fact  that  Mr.  Jackson  had  conceived  the 
scheme  and  taken  the  first  steps  for  its  execution.  The  only  reason 
why  I  did  not  relate  in  my  memoir  your  share  in  the  honor  of  this 
enterprise,  was  tliat  I  thought  it  more  projMjr  In  an  obituary  notice  to 
avoid  naming  any  person  still  living. 

I  am,  witli  much  respect,  your  most  obed't  serv't, 

J.  A.  LoWKLL. 

Hon.  Natham  Apputo:*. 
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MB.  AFPLBTOH  TO  KB.  LOWELL. 

Boston,  .Tiino  2,  1848. 
Dear  Sib: — I  hare  yonre  of  the  80th  nit.  I  can  hardly  Agrm  with 
you  that  the  discrepancy  between  my  letter  to  the  Middlesex 
Mechanics^  Association  and  yonr  memoir  of  Mr.  Jackson  Is  so  slight 
as  yoa  seem  to  view  it.  However,  with  your  explanation  I  am  con- 
tent, and  in  order  to  p1ao0  the  matter  Hght  Mbre  the  pabBe,  than 
publish  this  oorrespondeooei  through  the  medium  of  **HQnt'^  Maga- 
sine,**  in  whioh  woik  your  memoir  first  appeared. 

I  am,  Ywj  ttuljy  yours, 
JouiA.Loww,]bq,  K.Aprunm. 


The  following  is  the  letter  of  Mr.  Appleton*  ai  published  in  the 
Lowell  Courier" : 

[Frun  Ibt  LMVtD  Otaritr.] 

Hie  Middleaez  Mechanic  Association  have  reoentlj  placed  m 
their  hall  a  full-length  portrait  of  Hon.  Nathan  Appletoo.  The 
following  letter  ih>m  Mr.  Appleton  is  published  bj  the  direction  of 
the  Association,  aa  containing  facts  which  are  of  interest,  and 
worthy  of  reeord.** 


Boston,  Decem}>or  1H46. 

Gkntlkmsx: — It  is  now  two  yonr*'  «inro  vou.  n  ootmnittco,  rom- 
inunicated  to  me  a  resolution  of  tlie  Lowell  Mcoiiaiiics''  Assori/itiiu!, 
requesting  mo  to  sit  for  a  portrait  to  be  plHco<l  in  the  hull  of  Uiat 
institntion.  To  this  request  I  at  once  signifitMl  ii  rc-4i«ly  compliance, 
and  I  iiuw  lia\  e  the  pleaiiure  to  inform  you  tliut  the  jwrtrait  lias  been 
completed  by  the  distingiiinhed  artist,  Healey. 

I  consider  myself  indebted  for  this  invitation  to  my  connection  with 
the  original  foundation  of  the  Oity  of  LowelL  Under  this  Idea,  the 
figure  is  represented  as  contemplating  the  process  of  calico-printing 
'by  the  presses  of  the  Merrimadc  Company,  the  first  estabUahment 
formed  for  this  purpose  In  the  United  States. 

As  connected  with  this  fact,  and  as  constitutin(^  the  germ  of  the 
present  City  of  Lowell,  the  following  droumstanoes  may  be  tibon^ 
interesting. 

Mr.  Patrick  T.  Jackson  and  myself  had  been  among)»t  the  original 
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associates  who  erttablished  tho  Boston  Maiuif;irturii)fr  Company  at 
"VValtftam,  in  which  the  ]»(>\ver-l(>oin  avhs  first  liroiitrlit  into  pnccessfnl 
ojieration  on  ihi^  bid«  the  Atlantic.  Tlie  success  of  that  estahU.shnient 
had  satisfied  us  that  tlie  lime  had  nrriviil  for  uiidcrtakiii?  the  nrnnn- 
facturt'  and  priming  of  calicoeii;  atul  in  th  c  stiimui'r  of  1821  wo  muut; 
an  excursion  into  liTew  Hampshire,  in  »enreii  of  a  sQitablc  water- 
power. 

Soon  after  oor  vetann  the  idtt*  was  saggestedi  to  Xr.  Jadcton  of 
pnrchasiDg  the  etook  of  tha  Patoeket  Oanal,  on  the  Herrimao  river, 
together  with  inch  laade  aa  might  be  neoeaeary  for  using  the  great 
water-power  which  might  be  created  by  ita  eDlargement.  Be  a(nn- 
mnnicated  the  same  to  me.  After  «aoerta!mng  that  Ur.  Kirk  Boott 
was  willing  to  join  ns  In  the  enterprise,  and  to  become  the  manager 
and  agent  to  carry  it  into  effect,  we  proceeded,  through  ti-ust- worthy 
agents,  to  purchase  the  canal  and  the  most  important  adjoining  lands. 
It  was  not  until  tiicso  liad  been  secured  that  avo  thonp-lit  proper  to 
visit  the  scene.  I  well  recollect  the  tir^t  vi<it.  It  wan  in  the  jnonth 
of  Noveuilicr.  1>^21,  and  a  flL^lit  -ii^ow  (NfV.-ri'd  the  uronnt!.  The  jcirty 
consisted  of  Metiisrs.  P.  T.  Ja<  kxtii,  ivirli  lio«'tt.  Warren  Diilton,  Faul 
Moody,  John  W.  Boott,  and  myself.  We  peramhulatcd  the  ^rrounds 
and  i»canned  tlie  capabilities,  and  it  luay  bu  worth  recording,  tliat  so 
sensiblo  were  wo  of  its  future  imiK)rtance,  that  I  distinctly  recollect 
the  remark  made  by  one  of  the  party,  that  some  of  ns  might  [>robab1y 
liye  to  aee  the  placet  contain  twenty  tbonrand  inhabitants.  "We  pro- 
ceeded  with  new  assoeiates  to  organize  the  Kerrimaok  Mannftctoriog 
Oompany,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  to  which  oorporation  the  whole 
property  was  oonreyed.  The  enlargement  of  the  canal  was  floished 
daring  the  two  following  snmmers,  and  on  or  about  the  Ist  day  of 
September,  16S8,  the  first  water-wheel  performed  \tA  revolutions. 
Tho  city  now  contains,  I  am  told,  upwards  of  thirty  thonsand 
inhabitants. 

I  certainly  look  back  with  satisfaction  upon  the  part  wliich  I  have 
had  in  lendinfr  to  this  re-nlt.  I  do  nor  =nv  thi';  with  anv  rctVrenc©  to 
pecuniary  intere^^t.  1  could  not  *riy  it,  did  I  not  conscieiJtion«?ly 
believe  that  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  mannfucture  ]\m  added 
greatly  to  the  mass  of  human  happinef^s  in  thcne  imnu  di.iti  ly  c(»n- 
cerned  in  it,  a.s  Mell  as  to  the  ag^'re;rate  wi-alth  and  prusperiry  of  tho 
whole  country.  I  cuuld  not  say  it,  did  I  perceive  in  tlie  ^yatem  any 
tendency  towards  a  relaxation  of  the  moral  purity  which  has  ever 
been  a  characteristic  of  our  beloTed  New  England.  My  mind  was 
early  tamed  to  a  consideration  of  this  question.  I  could  never  per- 
ceive any  just  ground  for  the  opinion  which  formerly  prevailed 
extensivdy,  that  occupation  In  manufactories  was  less  fiivorable  to 
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morals  tlMa  oHMr  maaml  labor.  Tbh  opinion  bai,  I  bdiere,  imiT^r- 
sally  giren  iraj  bftforo  tbe  B^t  of  oar  eqjMrienoe.  It  it  the  eleTntloa 
of  all  labor  abova  tba  right  to  a  nara  robMteaeai  whiob  giraa  it 
obaiaotar  and  utmiltiig  in  aooie^^  and  oooatitotet  the  eimentaiy 
difbranoa betweoi Amerloan  andJBniopMn labor.  That tiua  elerafead 
poaitloA  may  be  stteogthenad  and  peipetiiated  bj  our  iattitotiona,  ia 
mj  aidflnt  wiab. 

Wlfh  great  fMpaot,  gentkineB,  I  rsoiaiii,  I 

Tonr  Ywy  obed*t  mttH, 

N.  Avrunov. 

iUmn,  Qmo.  H.  Jone,  ^ 

John  Clabs,       >  OmmUtte. 
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